


NUMISMATIC ESSAYS. 


XYII.— -APPLICATIOlSr : OP THE EAELY BHILSA 
ALPHABET TO THE BHBDHIST GEOHP OE 

coim 

[ 7th juke, 1837.] 

Having once become possessed of tbe master-key of 
tliis ancient alpliabet, I naturally hastened to apply it to 
all the doors of knowledge hitherto closed to our access. 
Foremost among these was the series of coins conjee- 
turally — and, as it now turns out, correctly—designated 
as the Buddhist series ; and of these, the beautiful coin, 
discovered by Lieut. Conolly, at Kanauj, attracted the 
earliest notice from the very perfect execution and pre- 
servation of the legend; [see pi. vii., fig. 1, vol. i., 
p. 115], The reading of this coin was now evident at 
first sight, as Abi-iu Vi])im-devam ; which, converted 
into its Sanskrit equivalent, will bo Yip^a~de~ 

vcwja^ ^ (the coin) of Yipra-deva.’ On reference to the 
chronological tables, we find a, Yipra in tho-AIagadha 
line, the tenth in descent from Tarasandha, allotted to 
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the eleveiitli century before the Christian era ! Witliont 
laying claim to any such antiquity, we may at least 
bespeak for our Yipra-deva a place in the Indu-vansa line 
of Magadha, and a descent from the individual of the 
same name in the Fauranic lists. 

[I regret to have to disturb this ideutificatioii, hut the new 
reading of the name on the coin, as VisJmu-dem, is distinct and 
positive ! Prinsep himself, it will be seen hereafter, amended 
his first form of b to b, [see pi. xxxvii.] The true letter 
on the coin is the old equivalent of ■q- sh, which does not seem 
to have been met mth in either the Lat character or that of 
the Western caves, though Fr, Stevenson gives the letter in 
its present shape among what he terms Satrap characters. — 
Jour. Bombay Br. As. Soc., July, 1853, pi. xvii.] 

Other coins depicted in former plates may, in a similar 
manner, be read by the new alphabet. 

The small bronze coins of Behat (fig. 6, pi. [iv.] xviii., 
vol, iii. and fig. 13 of pi. [xix.] xxxiv., vol. iv.) have the 
distinct legend bc-rsto in the square form of the same 
alphabet. The application of the word mahimijasa in the 
genitive, with no trace of a name, might almost incline 
us to suppose that the title itself was here used as a name, 
and that it designated the ‘Mahraje, king of Awadh,’ of 
the Persian historians, who stands at the head of the 
third lunar dynasty of Indraprastha, in the ^ Eaj avail ’ ! 

The only other coin of the group which contains the 
same title, is the silver decayed Behat coin, seen more 
perfect in Yentura’s specimen (fig. 16 of pi. [xix.] xxxiv., 
vol. iv.), where may be read indistinctly Hbi/^AibB ors- • ■ • -tAift. 
Ama^asatasa maharaja . . Icmarasa, [See vol. i., p. 204]. 

On the bronze Behat coin (figs. 11, 12, of pi. [iv.] 
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xyiii., vol. iii., and 3, 6, 9, of pi. [xix.] xxxiv., vol. iv.), 
thougii we have ten examples to compare, the context is 
not much improved hy the acquisition of our new key : 
the letters are OtLOA+XiLDd; hasa dhana Icanaya dliaya / (the 
second letter is more like nl hhu.) 

Stacy’s supposed Greek legends (figs. 2, 3, of pi. [vii.] 
Xxv., vol. iii.), may be read (as I anticipated), [vol. i., 
p. 114], invertedly iLaosa^a ^(^0^ hijana puta(sa?) 

The larger copper coin, having a standing figure 
holding a trident (fig. 4, pL [vii.] xxv., vol. iii.) has, very 
distinctly, the name of rfAdAd . . . . BJiagavata eha (or sa). 
A raja of the name of Bhagavata appears in the Magadha 
list, about the year 80 b.c. 

On some of the circular copper coins, we have frag- 
ments of a legend r/st----- AAbrb Bhamada .... vatapasa^ 
quasi Bhmadeva tapasyor—hui the last word is the only 
one that can be confided in. 

On a similar coin, of which Stacy has a dozen speci- 
mens (fig. 47, pi. [xx.] XXXV., vol. iv.) the name of ry{>A<b 
Rdmadatasa^ ^of Eamadatta,’ is bounded by the Gizard’ 
emblem of Behat. 

These are the only two in the precise form of the Lat 
character— the others are more or less modified. 

Another distinct group (that made known first by Mr. 
Spiers) from Allahabad (pi. [viii.] xxvi., figs. 12-15, vol. 
iii., p. 436, See Art. vi.), can be partially deciphered l)y 
the Lat alphabet. Gapt. Cunningham has a fine speci- 
men with the letters rED±T='Acb Dliana-devasya, ^ of 

Eaja llhana-deva,’ a name not discoverable in, the cata- 
logue, though purely Sanskrit. On three more of the 
sumo family, wc find ..iorb Nai'asa. On one it scorns 
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ratlier xia, Marasa, botli Kava and ITara being known 
names. On another ti-BAf Kummasa ; and on another^ 
probably, bg-IiA mahapati^ Hbe great lord.’ 

The ’■ bull ’ coins of tliis last gronp are connected in 
type, and style of legend, with the ^ cock and bull ’ 
series ; on which we have lately read Satya-mitasa, 
Saya-mitasa^ and Bijaya-mitasa ) so that we have now 
a tolerably numerous descending series of coins to be 
classed together from, the circumstance of their symbols, 
of their genitive termination, and their Pali dialect and 
character, as a Buddhist series, when we come again to 
review what has been done within the last few years in 
the numismatology of India. 

But the most interesting and strildng application of 
the alphabets to coins is certainly that which has been 
already made (in anticipation, as it were, of my dis- 
covery, by Lassen, to the very curious Bactrian coins of 
Agathoeles. 

The first announcement of Lassen’s reading of this 
legend was given [vol. i. p. 401]. He had adopted it on the 
analogies of the Tibetan and Pali alphabets, both of 
which are connected with, or immediately derived from, 
the more ancient character of the Lats. The word read 
by him, ^ on some specimens seems to be spelt 
xe yqfa^ rather than Uja^ a corruption equally pro- 
bable, and accordant with the Pali dialect, in which the 
r is frequently changed into y, or omitted altogether. I 
am^ however, inclined to adopt another reading, by sup- 
posing the Greek genitive case to have been rendered 
as literally as iiossible into the Pall character ; thus 
Ay atJmIclaycj toT: : this has the ad- 
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vantage of leaving tlie letters on tlie other side of the 
device for the title, raja, of which, indeed, the letter s 
is legible. 

I am. the rather favorable to this' view, because, on 
the corresponding coin of Pantaleon, we likewise find both 
the second vowel of the Greek represented by the Sanskrit 
semivowel, and the genitive case imitated : supplying the 
only letter wanting on Swiney’s coin — the initial jt?, — of 
which there are traces in Masson’s drawing, the word 
ij-AiJi-r Fantelewantd^ is, by the help of onr alphabet, 
clearly made out ; the anuswara, which should follow the 
6, being placed in the belly of the letter instead of out- 
side ; and the d being attached to the centre instead of 
the top of the.< [Pantalevasa.] 

The discovery of these two coins with Pali characters, 
is of inestimable importance in confirming the antiquity 
of the alphabet ; as, from the style of Agathocles’ coins, 
he must necessarily be placed among the earliest of the 
Bactrians, that is, at the very period embraced by the 
reign of Asoka, the Buddhist monarch of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the legend throws light on the 
locality of Agathocles’ rule, which, instead of being, 
as assigned by M. Eaoul Eochette, in ‘Haute Asie,’ 
must be brought down to the confines, at least, of 
India proper. ' 

As, however, the opinions of this eminent classical 
antiquary are entitled to the highest consideration, I 
take this opportunity of making known to my readers 
the substance of his learned elucidation of this obscure 
portion of history, given in a note on two silver coins of 
Agathocles, belonging to the cabinet of a rich amateur 
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at Petersburg, published in the ^ Journal des Savans,’ 
1834 , p. 335 : 

‘ In tlie imperfect accounts transmitted to us of the trouTbles occa- 
sioned to the Seleucidan kingdom from the invasion of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, and of the loss of entire provinces after the reverses of Antiochus 
II. Tlieos ; the foundation of the Axsacidan kingdom by the defection of 
the brothers Arsaees and Tiridates is an established point, fixed to the 
year 256 b.c. But the details of this event, borrowed fr'om Arrian’s 
‘ Parthies,’ have not yet been determined with sufficient care, as to one 
important fact in the Bactrian history. Prom the extracts of various 
works preserved in Photius, the defection of the Parthians arose from 
an insult offered to the person of one of these brothers by the Macedonian 
chief placed by Antiochus II. in charge of the regions of High Asia, 
and named Pherecl^s. The two princes, indignant at such an outrage, 
are supposed to have revenged themselves with the blood of the satrap, 
and, Buxjported by the people, to have succeeded in shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke. 

‘This short notice from Photius has been corrupted by transcribers 
in the name of the chief Pherecles, which modern critics have failed to 
correct by a passage in the ‘ Chronographia ’ of Syncellus, who had 
equally under his eyes the original of Arrian, and who declares ex- 
pressly that ‘ Arsaees and Tiridates (brothers, issue of the ancient king 
of Persia, Artaxerxes), exercised the authority of satraps in Bactria at 
the time when Agathocles, the Macedonian, was governor of Persia ; 
the which Agathocles, having attempted to commit on the person of 
the young Tiridates the assault before alluded to, fell a victim to the 
vengeance of the brothers, whence resulted the defection of the coimtry 
of the Partliians, and the hirth of the Arsacidan kingdom.’ Agathocles 
is called by Syncellus, IIep€ri/c7)(}, while Photius calls him 

(under an erroneous name) XarpaTt'rp avr^^ rrj^ ^mpm Karaardvra, 
appointed by Antiochus Theos ; so that no doubt whatever could exist 
as to their identity, although, until the discovery of the coins, there 
was no third evidence whence the learned could decide between the 
two names. The presumption might have been in favor of Agathocles, 
bcciausc' among the body-guard of Alexander was found an Antyloens, 
son of Agidhoeles, who, by the prevailing custom of his coimtry, would 
have named his son Agathocles, after Ixis own fiithor.’ 

M. .Raoiil Eoc4iett('. pTocecils to idoiilify of 

Torsia with. Diodoliis, or Tlicodotu,'^, llio founder of tlio 
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Bactrian independency ; — supposing Hm to liave seized 
tlie opportunity of striking the blo-w during tke confusion 
of Antioclius’ war witli Ptolemy, and wMle he was on 
deputation to the distant provinces of the Oxus,— that 
he was at first chary of placing his own head on his coin, 
contenting himself with a portrait of Bacchus, and his 
panther on the reverse, hut afterwards emboldened to 
adopt the full insignia of royalty. Thus, according to 
our author, a singular shift of authorities took place ; 
Arsaces, the satrap of Parthia, quits that place and sets 
up for himself in Persia, in consequence of the aggres- 
sion of Diodotus (or Agathocles), king of Bactria, who 
had originally been Eparch of Persia, — ^both satraps be- 
coming kings by this curious houUversement The non- 
discovery of Theodotus’ medals is certainly in favor of 
M. Eaoul Eochette’s argument, but the present fact of a 
Hindi legend on his coin militates strongly against his 
kingdom being thrown exclusively to the northward- 
By allowing it to include Parthia proper, or Seistan, and 
the provinces of the Indus, this difidculty would be got 
rid of ; but still there will remain the anomaly of these 
Indian legends being found only on Agathocles, and Pan- 
taleon’s coins, while those of Menander, who is known to 
have possessed more of India proper, have only the Pehlvi 
reverse. Agathocles’ rule must have included a sect of 
Buddhists somewhere, for, besides the letters, we find 
their peculiar symbol present on many of the ‘panther ’ 
coins. At any rate, we have certainty of the existence 
of our alphabet in the third centmy before Christ, exactly 
as it exists on our Indian monuments, which is all that 
on the present occasion it is relevant to insist upon. ^ . 
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[ Prinsep then goes on to test tlie application of tMs alphabet 
to other classes of inscriptions, and terminates his remarks mth — 

A few words in conclusion i*egarding the alphabet j 
of which I have had a fount prepared while this article 
was setting up for press. 

There is a luimitive simplicity in the form of every 
letter, which stamps it at once as the original type 
whereon the more complicated structure of the Sanskrit 
has been founded. If carefully analyzed, each member 
of the alphabet will be found to contain the element of 
the corresponding member, not only of the Devanagari, 
but of the Kanauj, the Pali, the Tibetan, the Hala 
Kanara, and of all the derivatives from the Sanskrit stock. 

But this is not all : simplification maybe carried 
much farther by due attention to the structure of the 
alphabet, as it existed even at tliis early stage, and 
the genius of its construction, ab initio^ may in some 
measure be recognized and appreciated. 

First, the aspirated letters appear to have been formed 
in most oases by doubling the simple characters ; thus, 
d> elih is the double of d c/e; o th is the double of < /; 
D dll is the half of this ; and o tli is the same character 
with a dot as a distinguishing mark : (this may account 
for the constant interchange of the a, o, and o, in 
the inscriptions). Again: & dh is only the letters jpro- 
duccd from below-— if doubled, it would have been con- 
founded with another letter, the a- The aspirated p b 
is merely the u jt? with a slight mark, sometimes put on 
the outside, either right or left,^ but I cannot yet affirm 

1 [I liavc allowed Pi'inaep-s origijial speculations on tlio stniotin'o f>f lliis alphalaif, 
to stand xmconmiented upon; and have reserved tor roctifloation, nuder his own Imud, 
in the succeeding article, whatever was loft imperfect or incomplete! in this.] 
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that this mark may not merely denote a duplication of 
the letter rather than an aspiration — if, indeed, the terms 
were not originally equivalent ; for we have just seen 
the doubling of the letter made to denote its aspiration. 

The hli seems formed from the g rather than the h : 
the gh andy/^ are missing as in Tibetan, and appear to 
be supplied by g and clih respectively : hh is anomalous, 
or it has been formed from the J by adding a downward 
stroke. 

Again, there is a remarkable analogy of form in the 
semi- vowels r, f, y, i, nj, u., which tends to prove 
their having been fr-amed on a consistent principle : the 
first r hardly ever occurs in the Dihli inscription, but it 
is common in that from Girnar. The h u is but the -J 
reversed : the ri^ so peculiar to the Sanskrit alphabet, is 
formed by adding the vowel e to the r, thus, h. 

As far as is yet known, there is only one and 
one s : the nasals and sibilants had not therefore been 
yet separated into classes; for the written Pali of 200 
years later possesses at least the various ?^’s, though it 
has but one s. 

The four vowels, initials, have been discovered, h, :■> 
>, u iyO, u. The second seems to be the skeleton of 
the third, as if denoting the smallest possible vocal sound. 
Of the medial vowels it is needless to speak, as their 
agreement in system with the old ISTagari was long since 
pointed out. The two long vowels ^ and are produced 
by doubling the short symbols. The mmrga is of doubt- 
ful occurrence, but the is constantly employed ; 

^ I think the Girnfit and Ceylon inscriptions will he found, to have the other 
nasals made hy the modifieation of the primary J. . Tlierc are other letters in these 
texts not found ill the Lats of this side of India, 
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and wlien before as in d-8 dhamma^ it is equivalent 
to tlie duplication employed in tbe more modern Pali 
writing. Tbe following, then, is our alphabet, arranged 
in tbe ordinary manner. 


G-utturals + a a k hh g gh ng 

Palatals d <b E . chchhjjhng^^'m'^^ 

Cerebrals ( o i> 6 . tthddhn ^ i ^ H 

Dentals ag!»da t th d dh n ^ 

Labials u b o rf 8 p ph h hh m xr li 

Semivowels, etc. ^ \ -xi 6 g r I vs 

Vowels >1 :• > L r a i e ii n ^ 1|; ^ 


We might, perhaps, on contemplation of these forms, 
go yet farther into speculation on their origin. Thus the 
g may be supposed to be formed of the two strokes 
of the /r, differently disposed ; the /, of the two half 
curves of the cli superposed ; the two J’s ^ are the same 
letter turned right and left respectively ; and this prin- 
ciple, it may be remarked, is to be met with in other 
scions of the Indian alphabet. Thus, in the Tibetan, the 
g a sound unlmown to the Sanskrit, is made by in- 
verting the E./; the cerebral by inverting the dental 
^ and the cerebral p, by inversion of the dental 
t th. 

The analogy between the c and k is not so great in 
this alphabet as in what we have imagined to be its 
successor, in which the essential part of the (X) is the c 
placed downwards C"). In the same manner, the con- 
noction of the labials, p and is more visible in the old 
Ceylonese, 1 he Kanaiij, and even the Tibetan alphabets ; 

^ It is woi’tli obserratioii that tliG ilcntal VI of the inscriirtious corresponds in form 
in the modern cerebral, and wee wrsw. 
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the ^ b being merely the n ^ closed at the top ; and in 
square Pali u and o- 

ThuSj when we come to examine the matter critically, 
we are insensibly led to the reduction of the written 
characters to a comparatively small number of elements, 
as +, d, (, i", ±, 0, s, \, 6 and a>-, besides the vowels n, >, b 
Or, perhaps, in lieu of this arrangement, it may be pre- 
ferable to adopt one element as representative of each of 
the seven classes of letters. We shall thus come to the 
very position long ago advanced by lambulus the 
traveller. 

lambulus was antecedent, says Dr. Yincent, to Dio- 
dorus ; and Diodorus was contemporary with Augustus. 
He made, or pretended to have made, a voyage to Ceylon, 
and to have lived there seven years. ITine facts men- 
tioned by him as characteristic of the people of that 
country, though doubted much in former days, have been 
confirmed by later experience : a tenth fact the learned 
author of the ‘ Periplus ’ was obliged to leave to future 
inquiry,— namely, whether the particulars of the alpha 
bet of Ceylon may not have some allusion to truth : for, 
he says, ‘ the characters are originally only seven, but 
by four varying forms or combinations they become 
twenty-eight.’ ” ^ 

It would be difficult to describe the conditions of the 
Indian alphabetical system more accurately than lambu- 
lus has done in his short summary, which proves to be 
not only true in the general sense of the classification of 
the letters, but exact as to the origin and formation of 
the symbols. As regards the discussion of the edict of 

^ Viuccnt’^ ‘Pci'iylua cil the Erythrcaii Sea,’ 
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Devanampiyatissa, tlie testimony of lambnliis is invaln- 
aMe, because it proves that written characters — onr 
written characters — were then in nse (notwithstanding 
the Buddhist books were not made up till two centuries 
later :) and it establishes the credit of a much vituperated 
individual, who has been so lightly spoken of, that Wilford 
endeavours to identify him with Sindbad the Sailor, and 
other equally marvellous travellers ! 

[ Though not strictly susceptible of classification with numis- 
matic developments, I am anxious to associate with James Prin- 
sep’s other contributions to the historical antiquities of India, 
his most interesting discovery of the names of the eaidy successors 
of Alexander the Great, on the lapidary monuments of Asoka, 
the grandson of Chandragupta.] 

DISCOYERY OE THE HAME OE AHTIOCHUS THE GREAT, 

m TWO OE THE EDICTS OF ASOKA, KIKG OE INDIA. 

(.Read at the Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 7th March, 1838.) 

As long as the study of Indian antiquities confines itself to the illus- 
tration of Indian history, it must be confessed that it possesses little 
attraction for the general student, who is apt to regard the labor 
expended on the disentanglement of perplexing and contradictory mazes 
of fiction, as leading only to the substitution of vague and diy proba- 
bilities for poetical, albeit extravagant, fable. But the moment any 
name or event tmus up in the course of such speculations, offering a 
plansihle point of connection between the legends of India and the 
rational histories of Greece or Rome, — a collision between the fortunes 
of an eastern and a western hero, — forthwith a speedy and spreading- 
interest is excited, which cannot he satisfied until the subject is 
thoroughly sifted by the examination of all the ancient works, western 
and eastern, that can throw concurrent light on the matter at issue. 
Such was the engrossing interest which attended the identification of 
: Sandracottus with Chandragupta, in the days of Sir Wm. Jones : such 
the ardour with which the Sanskrit was studied, and is still studied, by 
philologists at home, after it was discovGred to bear an intimate relation 
to the classical languages of ancient Europe. Such, more recently, has 
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been tlie curiosity excited, on Tumour’s throwing open the hitherto 
sealed page of the Buddhist historians to the development of Indian 
monuments and Pauranic records. 

The discovery I was myself so fortunate as to make, last year, of 
the alphabet of the Dihli Pillar Inscription, led immediately to results 
of hardly less consideration to the learned world. Dr, Mill regarded 
these inscriptions as all but certainly demonstrated relics of the classical 
periods of Indian literature. This slight remainder of doubt has been 
since removed by the identification of Piyadasi as Asoka, which we also 
owe to Tumour’s successful researches ; and, dating from an epoch 
thus happily achieved, we have since succeeded in tracing the name of 
the grandson of the same Idng, Dasaratha, at Gaya, in the same old 
character j and the names of liTanda and Ailas, and perhaps Yijaya, in 
the KaHnga caves : while on Bactrian coins we have been rewarded 
with finding the purely Greek names of Agathocles and Pantaleon, 
faithfully rendered in the same ancient alphabet of the Hindus. 

I have now to bring to the notice of the Society another link of the 
same chain of discovery, which will, if I do not deceive myself, create a 
yet stronger degree of general interest in the labours, and of confidence 
in the deductions, of our antiquarian members than any that has pre- 
ceded it. I feel it so impossible to keep this highly singular discovery 
to myself that I risk the imputation (which has been not unjustly cast 
upon me in the course of my late undigested disclosures), of bringing 
it forward in a very immature shape, and, perhaps, of hereafter being 
obliged to retract a portion of what I advance. Yet neither in this, 
nor in any former communication to the Society, have I to fear any 
material alteration in their general bearing, though improvements in 
reading and translation must of course be expected as I become more 
familiar with characters and dialects unknown for ages past even to 
the natives themselves, and entirely new to my own study. 

A year ago, as the Society will remember, Mr. "Wathen kindly sent 
me a reduced copy of the facsimiles of the inscriptions on a rock at 
Girnar (Giri-nagara) near Junagarh, in Gujarat, which, had been taken 
on cloth by the Eev. Dr. "Wilson, President of the Bombay Literary 
Society. He also sent a copy to M. Jacquet of Paris, which I dare say 
before this has been turned to good account. 

After completing the reading of the Pillar Inscriptions, my attention 
was naturally turned to these in the same character from the west of 
India, but I soon found that the copy sent was not sufficiently well 
done to be thoroughly made out ; and I accordingly requested Mr, 
Wilson to favour me with the facsimile itself, wMch, with the most 
liberal frankness, he immediately sent round under a careful hand by 
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THE EDICTS OF ASOKA. : 

sea, Meanwliile Lieut. Eattoe had, as you are also aware, made the 
important discovery of a long series of inscriptions in the same cha- 
racter at a place called Dhauli, in Katak, These were in so mutilated 
a state that I almost despaired of being able to sift their contents ; and 
they were put aside, at any rate until a more promising portion of my 
labour should he accomplished. 

I had just groped my way through the G-irnar text, wliieh proved 
to be, like that of the pillars, a series of edicts promulgated by Asoka, 
but essentially ditferent both in language and in purport. When I took 
up the Katak inscriptions, of which Lieut. Kittoe had been engaged 
in maldng a lithographic copy for my journal, to my surprise and joy 
I discovered that the gi'eater part of these inscriptions (all, indeed, save 
the first and last paragraphs, which were enclosed in distinguishing 
frames), was identical with the inscription at Girnar. And thus, as I 
had had five copies of the Pillar Insciiption to collate together for a 
Correct text, a most extraordinary chance had now thrown before me 
two copies of the rock edicts to aid me in a similar task ! There was, 
however, one great variance in the parallel ; for, while the pillars were 
almost identical letter for letter, the Girnar and Katak texts turned 
out to be only so in substance, the language and alphabet having both 
very notable and characteristic differences. 

Having premised thus much in explanation of the manner of my 
discovery, I must now quit the general subject for a time, to single 
out the particular passage in the inscriptions which is to fonn the 
theme of my present communication. 

The second tablet at Gimar is in very good preservation ; every 
letter is legible, and but two or three are in any way dubious. The 
paragraph at Aswastuma, which I found to correspond therewith, is 
far from being in so good a state ; nevertheless, when the extant letters 
are interlined with the more perfect Girnar text, they will be seen to 
confirm the most important passage, while they throw a corroborative 
evidence upon the remainder, and give a great deal of instruction on 
the respective idioms in which the two are couched. 

The edict relates to the establi.shment of a sj^stera of medical ad- 
ministration tlmoughout the dominions of the supreme sovereign of 
India, at one of which we may smile in the present day, for it inohides 
both man and beast ; hut this we know to he in accordance with the 
fastidious humanity of the Iluddhi.st creed, and wo must therefinn make 
due allowance for a state of society and of opinions altogether different 
from onr own. .... 

mANSIATIOX. 

Everyv'liere witliin tlie conquered provinces of Eiija I’iyadasi, the beloved of the 
gods, as well as in tbe parts occupied by the faitliful, .sueli as Chain, Pida, Siiliyapiifni. 
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and Ketalaputra, even as far as Tambapanni (Ceylon) — and moreover, -witlun the 
dominions of Antiochus the Greek (of whieli Antiochus’ generals are the rulers) — 
everyv'here the heaven-beloved Rdja Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid is 
established, both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals : together with 
medicaments of all sorts, which are suitable for men, and suitable for animals. And 
wherever there is not (such pro\dsion), in all such places they are to be prepared, 
and to be planted ; both root-drugs and herbs, wheresoever there is not (a provision 
of them) in all such places shall they be deposited and planted. 

“ And in the public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be planted, for the 
accommodation of men and animals.” 

Many things are deserving of comment in this short edict. . . . 

But the principal fact -which arrests attention in this very curious 
proclamation, is its allusion to Antiochus the Yona (Sanskrit, Yamm) 
or ‘ Greek ’ king. The name occurs four times over, with only one 
variation in the spelling, where, in lieu oi Antiyako we have AntiyoJeo, 
a still nearer approach to the Greek. The final o is the regular Pali 
conversion of the Sanskrit nominative masculine termination as, or the 
Greek os. In the Pillar dialect the visarga of the Sanskrit is replaced 
by the vowel e, as we see in the interlined reading, Aniiyalce. Again, 
the iuterposition of the semivowel y between the two Greek vowels i and 
0 is exactly what I had occasion to observe in the writing of the words 
AgatJmUayoJ and Favitalawanta for A'^aBoKhem and IIavra\€ovTo<; 
on the coins. All this evidence would of itself bias my choice towards 
the reading adopted, even were it possible to propose any other ; but 
although I have placed the sentence, exactly transcribed in the 
Devanagarf character, iu the pandit’s hand, he could not, without the 
alteration of very many letters, convert it to any other meaning, how- 
ever strained. And were there still any doubt at all in my mind, it 
would he removed by the testimony of the Katak version, which intro- 
duces between AntiyaJee and Yom the word ndma, — ^making the precise 
sense ‘ the Yona raja, by name Antiochus,’ 

[ I transcribe so much of the duplicate version of the 
original, since illustrated and confirmed by the decipherment 
of the Arian inscription at Kapur di Giri, as in any way aifects 
the historical value of the document, together with Professor 
Wilson^s commentary and revision of Prinsep’a translation. 
The Professor’s opening remarks explain the derivation and 
arrangement of the parallel texts, inserted in extenso in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.] 

In order to exhibit with as much distinctness a.'^i possible the 
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language of tte inscriptions I have placed the several inscriptions 

in parallel lines, in order to bring the words of each m juxta-posiHon 
as far as was practicable. They accordingly form four lines, ine 
upper line represents Mr. Prinsep’s original readmgs, as publisned in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, vi., p. 228, and a ove 
the line, in a smaller character, are inserted his subsequent corrections, 
as given in a copy of the Journal, corrected by himself, and placed at Mr 
Jrris’s disposa^by his brother, Mr. H. T. Prinsep. Bmah 11 — 
refer to the lines of our own lithographed copy. This line I hav 
designated G «. The second line is the representation of the c py 
lithographed (in the ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc., vol. xii., p. and 

which I have generaUy referred to as Mr. Westergaard s copy, as he 
has the larger share in it. This is marked G 5. The third 
D repeats the Bhauli inscription, as given by Mr. Prinsep. ^ 
not yet been fortunate enough to have had a second and revised tian- 
.-teript, although it is very desirable. The lower line is marked K, 
as bein^- rendered into Eoman letters from the lithographed copy of 
the Kapur di Giri inscription. The smaU 

the lines of the original. Where blanks occur in either of the insciip- 
tions they are denoted by asterisks (dots are used in this woi ) . 
wtereVl-ds are wanting for the coUotion, although there is no Wank 
in the inscription, a line (of dots) supplies their place. 

TABLET II. 
a 

Go 'Savata vijitemhi 

G I SaYata vijitamhi^ 

D . avata viraitamsi 

K iSovatam rijite 

i ch 

Go ^eYamapipavantesu yatlia 

G h cYamaiiipSiYaiitesu yatli&. 

D . . • 

K . . • • • 


deYknam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino rano 

deY^nam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino rano 

deYtinam 

piyasa 

Piyadasine . • 

deYanam 

priyasa 

Priyadasisa raja 


Clioda 

ChotEi 


Pida 

P&.d&. 


Xi 

Satiyaputo 

Satiyaiiuto 


’ yi ’ ‘Palaya Saiiya putra 


G a Ketaleputo, a 
G 1} Ketalaputa, a 

D . . • • 

K cba Keralampuilro 


Taraba^panni 

Tambapani 

Tambapani 


G 0 vii pi 
G i Y&. pi 
D Ya . . 
K cha 


tasa 

tasa 

. .sa 

arona tasa 


Antiyako 
Antiyako 
. tiyoke iikraa 
Aiitiyo/fo no 

Antiyakasa 

Antiyakasfi 

Aatiyokasa 

Antiyokasa 


yona rtxja ye 
yona rtija ye 
yona Kija yti 
yona raja ye 

asfin 

samino hajs'ino 
stim'ipam rfijiino 
siunantii lajfme 
samata raj ay a 


Tito nortion of tbe Kapur di Giri inscription, xvbicli corresponds Yvitb the second 
I JetrGS nla Dhk iB 10. than that rthich ant™ to the hoot 
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Tablet, and in the few blanks which occur, it admits of being conjecturally com- 
pleted without any gx'eat violence. 

There are, however, several omissions as compared with the Giruhr sculpture, 
which are apparently intentional, constituting a variety in the language, though not 
in the general purport of the inscriptions. The inscriptions correspond also in the 
chief point of interest, the mention of Antiochus, the Yona Rhja. 

The inscription commences with the phrase, Smata vijite, followed by a short 
blank, which may he filled up, without much risk of error, by the syllable mhi, of 
the Girnhr Tablet — ‘everywhere in the conquered countries;’ — which is followed by 
the usual designation ‘of the beloved of the gods’ Piyadasi, the genitive being as 
before, Priyadasisa : the word ‘ countries,’ it may be presumed, is understood in all 
the inscriptions. 

We have no equivalent for what follows, which is read by Mr. Prinsep, evama- 
pdpavantesu. In Westergaard’s copy it might be read, mahi pdohantesu, but it is, 
perhaps, only evam api pachantesu (for pratyantesJiu) ‘ also even in the bordering 
countries,’ not as Prinsep proposes, ‘as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful.’ 
Nor have we any equivalent for Olioda, conjectmred by Prinsep to be that portion of 
the south of India which is known as Chola, or Cholamandala, whence our Coro- 
mandel. 

Instead of Pida, which requires to be corrected to Pddd, we have Palaya, and 
then Satiya putra cha Keralmnputm Tambapmi, in near approach to Satiya puto 
Ketalaputd and Tamhapani, words which have been thought intended to designate places 
in the south of India, but of which the two first, Palaya and Satiya-puto, are new and 
unknown. Kerala is no doubt a name of Malabar, as Chola is of the opposite coast ; 
but we also find both words, in combination with others, designating countries or 
people in the north-west, as Kamboja, Yavana, Chola, Mtu-ala, Kerala, Shka. (Gaiia- 
Pfithra, I'eferring to a sutra of Phnini, 4. 1. 175.) Tamhapani it has been proposed 
to identify with Tfimraparni, or Ceylon, but further research may also remove that 
to the north. The same authority, giving the 6ana, or list of words indicated in the 
sutra, 5. 1. 116, explains them to signify tribes of fighting men, and specifies among 
them Savitri-putra, which ofifers some analogy to the Satiyo-putra of the inscription. 
It is much more likely that countries in the north-west, than in the extreme south, of 
India are intended. 

We next come to the important passage in which a Greek name and designation 
occur. Both the Girnfir copies read Antiydko yona raja : the Ka|fur di Giri has 
Antiyohane yona rdja; but the two last letters, ne, are rather doubtful. It should 
perhaps be Antiyohe nama, as at Dhauli, where we have tiyohe nama yona Idja. The 
use of the nominative case, however, ofifers a syntactical perplexity, for there is not 
any verb through which to connect Antiochus’ with the rest of the sentence ; and it 
seems unusual to associate the name of an individual with those of places. Prinsep 
supplies the defect with ‘the dominions of Antiochus the Greek;’ but we have no 
term for ‘ the dominions,’ nor is the noun in the genitive case, as it is in what folloivs. 
In this the Kapur di Giri inscription nearly agrees with that of Girnhr, and it may he 
read ye elm a rana tasa Antiyokasa samata rajaya sahaio devanam priyasa, etc., that 
of Girnar being ye vd pi tasa Antiyakdsa sdHiipam rdjano savata. Either may he 
rendered ‘ and those princes who are hear to Antiochus everywhere;’ although rajaya 
is an unusual form of the plural of rdja, being neither Sanskrit nor Pfili. The oliject 
of prefixing a to rdjna in the word being equivalent to ‘no king,’ is not very 

intelligible, and it can scarcely be doubted that should he SJWWifzJ, as found both 

at Girnar and Dhauli. It seems likely that there may he some inaccuracies in this 
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part, either in the original or the copy. But admitting a concurrent reading, we stil^ 
want a connecting word, and it is not specified what these neighbours or dependants 
of Antiochus are to do. "We may presume that they are expected to attend to the 
object of the edict, or they may be comprehended in the list of the smata vijite, ‘ the 
conquered.’ 


PKOPOSED TKANSLATION. 

In all the subjugated (territories) of the 
King Priyadasi, the beloved of the gods, 
and also in the bordering countries, as 
(Choda), Pqlaya, (or Paraya), Satya- 
putra, Keralaputra, Tambapani (it is pro- 
claimed), and Antiochus by name, the 
Yona (orYavana) Baja, and those princes 
who are near to (or allied with) that 
monarch, universally (are apprised) that 
(two designs have been cherished by Pri- 
yadasi : one design) regarding men, and 
one relating to animals ; and whatever 
herbs are useful to men or useful to ani- 
mals. 


PIUNSEP’S Tli-iNSLATION. 

‘ Everywhere within the conquered 
province of raja Piyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods, as well as in the parts occupied 
by the faithful, such as Ohola, Pida, Sati- 
yaputra, and Ketalaputra, even as far as 
Tambapanui (Ceylon) ; and moreover, 
within the dominions of Antiochus, the 
Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals are 
the rulers) — everywhere the heaveu-he- 
loved raja Piyadasi’ s double system of 
medical aid is established ; both medical 
aid for men, and medical aid for animals ; 
together with the medicaments of all .sorts, 
which are suitable for men, and suitable 
for animals.’ 


COlsT'TINirATIOK OF REMAEKS OS' THE EDICTS OF PIYA- 
DASI, OE ASOHA, THE BHDDHIST MOHAEOH OF INDIA, 
PEESEEYED OH THE GIRHAE ROCK IH THE GUJARAT 
PEHIHSULA, AHD OH THE DHAULP ROCK IH KATAK; 
WITH THE DISCOYERY OE PTOLEMY’S HAME THEREIH. 

(Read at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 4th April, 1838). 

la coatiaaation of the' discovery I had the pleasure of bringing to 
the notice of the Society at its last ■ meetiug, I am now enabled to 
announce that the edicts in the ancient character from Gujarat do not 
confine their mention of Greeh sovereigns to Antiochus the ally of 
Asdha, hut that they contain an allusion, equally authentic and distinct, 
to one of the Ptolemies of Egypt ! The edict containing this highly 
curious passage is in a mutilated condition and at the very end of the 
inserijition, which will aecoimt for its having hitherto escaped my 
attention. As I propose to lay before the Society a brief account of the 
whole of the Girnar inscription, I will do no more than mention the 
fact at present, reserving the pai’tieulars until I come to the actual 
position of the passage on the stone. ... 

I have already mentioned the fortunate discovery of a duplicate of 
the Gujarat iiiseription, at Dhauli, in Katak. 

The divided sentenoeB, or, as I shall for the present venture to call 
them, the edicts, which are common to Girnar and to Dhauh', are eleven 
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in number. From the fii’st to the tenth they keep pace together : the 
only difference being that while, at Girnar, each is surrounded by an 
engraved line as a frame ; at Dhaulf, the beginning of each edict is 
marked by a short dash. The regular succession is then interrupted 
by three interpolations at Gimar; after which, the fourteenth edict 
of that series is found to correspond with the eleventh or concluding 
one of the same set at Dhaulf. 

The three missing edicts are more than compensated at Dhaulf by 
the introduction of two others not found at Girnar, one at the end 
enclosed in a frame, and one on the left hand of the same rock on a 
larger scale of sctdpture j. hnt both of these being of a totally different 
purport, and being quite unconnected with the rest, I shall postpone 
for separate consideration. 

That the edicts are of different dates is proved by the actual mention 
of the year of Piyadasi’s reign, in which several of them were published. 
Two of them are dated in the tenth ^ and two in the twelfth year after 
his dbhiselc or consecration, which we learn from Tumour’s Pali history 
did not take place until the fourth year of his succession to the throne 
of his father, Pindusaro. Only one of the pillar edicts is dated in the 
twelfth year ; the remainder, generally, hearing the date of the twenty- 
seventh year ; and one containing both, as if contradicting, at the later 
epoch, what had been published fifteen years before. From this evi- 
dence we must conclude that the Gujarat and Eatak inscriptions have 
slightly the advantage in antiquity over the Lats of Dililf and Allah- 
abad : but, again, in the order of sequence, we find edicts of the twelfth 
jnar preceding those of the tenth ; and we learn expressly from the 
fourteenth edict that the whole were engraven at one time. Their 
preservation on rocks and pillars therefore must he regarded as re- 
sulting from an after order, when some re-arrangement was probably 
made according to the relative importance of the subjects. 

The copy that emanated from the palace must, however, have been 
modified according to the vernacular idiom of the opposite parts of 
India to which it was transmitted, for there is a marked and yjeculiar 
difference, both in the grammar and in the alphabet of the two texts, 
which demands a moi-e lengthened examination than I can afford to 
introduce in this place. I shall, however, presently I'ecur to this sub- 
ject, and> at least, give the explanation of those new characters which 
I have been obliged to cut in order to print the Girnar text, and which, 
in fact, render the alphabet as complete as that of the modern Pali, 

^ I use tliese terms as more consonant to onr idiom ; the correct translation is 
‘ having been consecrated ten and twelve years,’ go that the actual period is one year 
later in our mode of reckoning. 
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wanting only the two additional sibilants of the Devanagari, and some 
of the vowels 

There is another paragraph at Girnar placed at the bottom of the 
left hand, which I have numbered as the thirteenth, because it seems 
naturally to follow the paragraph about conversions ; and like the two 
foregoing it is omitted at Dhauli. Prom the mutilated state of the rock 
in this place it is difficult to put together the context of the entire para- 
graph j but insulated phrases are intelligible enough, and are much in 
the same strain as the main inscription, repeating the usual maxim of 
duty to parents, humanity to animals, and liberality to priests 

But there is a ferther passage in this Gujarat edict more calculated 
to rivet our attention than all that I have briefly alluded to above, or 
even than the mention of Antioohus in the second or medical edict. 
Although we might be agreeably surprised at finding the name of a 
Greek prince of Syria preserved in the proclamation of a Hindu sove- 
reign, there were circumstances of alliance and connection in the 
histories of the Macedonian provinces and of India, which immediately 
explained away the wonder, and satisfied us as to the likelihood of the 
fact;— but I am now about to produce evidence that Asoka’s acquaint- 
ance with geography was not limited to Asia, and that' liis expansive 
benevolence towards liviug creatures extended, at least in intention, to 
another quarter of the globe ; — ^that his religious ambition sought to 
apostolize Egj’pt ; — and that we must hereafter look for traces of the in- 
troduction of Buddhism into the fertile I’egions of the Nile, so prolific of 
metaphysical discussions from the earliest ages ! 

The line to which I allude is the fifth from the bottom. Something 
is lost at its commencement, but the letters extant are, with few ex- 
ceptions, quite distinct, and as follow : — 

acAreui • dxx dc-r n-£ aihs a 3?A"+id BAd • • •:-DGi>?b.i.d .b6 A haa- 

A * * 

bJbfb D-yTibi' HJLA AldiA 0*4 

. . . Tona rdjd. paran cha, tern Ohaptdro rdjdno, Turamdijo eha, Oomjakem cha, 
Magd cha, 

, . , id?ia para de (se) su cha savata Devdmmpkja&a dhanimdmmstin miivatare yata 
pdndati (? clharmasastin amxvartate yatra pAdyate). 

‘And the Greek king besides, by whom the Chapth kings, Ptolemaios, and Gonga- 
kenos (?) and Magas, ’—(here we may supply the connection) — ‘have been induced to 
permit that — 

‘ Both here and in foreign countries, everywhere (the people) follows the doctrine 
of the religion of Dcvanampiya wheresoever it reacheth.’ 

1 ,[ In the full translation suhsequently given, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Ben.’ vii., p. 261, 
the words arc, ‘And the Greek Hug besides, by whom the Kings of Egypt, 

Ptolemaios and Antigonos (?) and Magas ’.. .] 
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The sight of my foimer friend, the yma raja (whom, if he should 
not turn out to be iaitiochus the ally, I shall shortly find another name 
for), drew my particular attention to what followed ; and it was im- 
possible, with this help, not to recognize the name of Ptolemy even in 
the disguise of Turamayo, The r is however doubtful ; and I think, 
on second examination, it may turn out an I, which will make the ortho- 
graphy of the name complete. The word raj am, and its adjective 
chaptdro, being both in the plural, made it necessary that other names 
should follow, which was confirmed by the reeiu’rence of the conjunc- 
tion cha. The next name was evidently imperfect; the syllabic letter, 
read as gon, if turned on one side would be rather an, and the next, too 
short for a g, might, by restoring the lost part above, be made into ti : 
I therefore inclined to read this name Antihono for Antigo- 

tim ; and, assuming that chajptdro was a corruption of ohatwdro, ‘ four,’ 
to understand the passage as alluding to a treaty with the four princi- 
pal divisions of the Alexandrine monarchy, two of which in the time 
of Antiochus the Great were governed by prurces of these names, viz. : 
Antigonus, in Macedonia, and Ptolemy Euergetes, in Egypt. The 
fourth name, however, thus remained inexplicable ; while on the stone 
it was even more clear than the others, Magd. ... It seems, therefore, 
more rational to refer the allusion in our edict to the former period 
[n.c. 260], and so far modify the theory I have lately adopted^ on 
prirnd facie evidence of the treaty of Asoka with Antiochus the Great, 
as to transfer it to the original treaty with one of his predecessors, the 
first or second of the same name, Soter or Theos, of whom the foimer 
may have the preference, from his close family connexion with both 
Ptolemy and Magas. . . . I say nothing of the intermediate name, 
Gongalcem or Antigoms, because I cannot be certain of its correct 
spelling. Antigonus Gonatus had much to do with the affairs of 
EgjTit, but he could not well be set down among its kings. 

[I again take advantage of Prof. Wilson's most elaborate 
revision of Prinsep’s oiiginal translation of this Tablet, prefixing 
the Romanized variants of the different texts. ] 


K 

sanyatam 

Antiyoko 

nama yona 

raja 

paraneha 

tena 

Gfl 

8" ^ , y ' , 


. . yona 

raja 

parancha 

tena 

G5 

8 . , , _ ' 

. ... 

: . . i yona 

rhja 

paraneha 

tena 

K 

Antiyolcena 

chaturo 

I 1 1 1 rajatio 

Turamara nama 

An- 

G a 


chaptaro 


Turamayo cha 

An- 

G b 


chatthro 

o 

d 

u 

Turaniayo cha 

An- 


^ [To the effect that Antiochus the Great was the monaroh of the name re- 
ferred to.] 
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K 

tikona 

nama 

Mako 

nama 

Alikasunari nama 

likhichha 

Ga 

igouo 

takana 

cha 

Maga 

cha 


.... 

G 1 

takaua 

cha 

Magh 

cha 



. . . • 


The divisioa of the Girnkr inscriptions, numbered by Prinscp as thirteen, finds a 
counterpart at Kapur di Giri ; but, unfortunately, it is not of a nature to supply 
the defects and imperfections of the Girnhr tablet. As mentioned by Prinsep, the 
rook at Girnhr is at this part so much mutilated, that it is difficult to put together the 
context of the entire tablet ; portions of the inscription are wanting at either end of 
each line, especially at the beginning, but the middle portions are tolerably perfect. 
The rock at Kapur di Giri has not appai'ently suffered much mutilation, and the in- 
scription is consequently more complete, supplying the words effaced from that at 
Girn^r; but it is not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Girndr inscrip- 
tion. There are evidently additional passages which the latter does not contain, and 
which intervene between what are apparently intended for the same passages in both 
places; on the other hand, there are severah obliterations or deficiencies in the Kapur 
di Giri inscription where that at Girnffi- is entire. In collating the two, therefore, 
wide gaps occur ivithout a parallel, partly owing to these respective mutilations, — 
partly to the additional matter at Kapur di Giri. From place to place, however, 
concurrent passages do occur, which leave no doubt of the general identity of the 
inscriptions, as will appear from the collateral copy. 

It happens, however, still unfortunately, that neither the additional, nor those 
which are evidently identical, passages in the Kapur di Giri inscription, are for the 
major part to be satisfactorily deciphered. The circumstances under which the 
characters were transcribed sufficiently account for the disappointment. Masson has 
explained the impossibility of taking a fac-simile of this part of the inscription, and 
he was obliged after many fruitless efforts to effect his purpo.se, to be content with 
carrying off a copy only. But the position of the stone, which prevented a fac-simile 
from being made, was also obviously unfavourable to the making of a faithful copy ; 
and it is not at all therefore to he wondered at, that the form.s of the letters should 
have assumed deceptive appearances, differing consequently in different parts of the 
inscription, in words which there is reason to believe the same ; and varying from 
one another in words which from one or two distinct characters are known to bo 
identical, as for instance in Bevanmn prya, in which the latter term is generally 
legible, and we may therefore infer that devanam precedes it ; hut, without such a 
guide, it would he impossible to read devanam, as it presents itself in a number of 
different and unusual forms. Masson’s copy, however, is more legible than one 
made by a native employed by M. Court, the use of which has been kindly allowed to 
the Society by Las.sen. In this, very few words can he made out, even by conjecture, 
andwitH tho assistance of Masson’s transcript. It has not, however, been wholly 
unserviceable. 

Prin.sep has ventured to propose a continuous translation of the Thirteenth Tablet, 
although he admits that insulated phrases alone are intelligible. Such is the ease in 
the Kapur di Giri inscription ; and it were very unsafe to iwopose anything like a 
connected rendering, even of what is perfect, although a few words and phrases are 
decipherable, and maybe compared with similar words and phrases in the Oirnkr 
tablet. In mo.st of these passages, however, the reading of tlie original itself i.s con- 
jectural only, for it will follow from the sources of imperfection dc.seribed, that al- 
though a transcript has hoen attempted as above in Roman characters, yet no great 
reliance is to he placed on the greater part of it, particularly where parallel passages 
are not found in the Girnfir ihscripidon.; . . . . , 
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Deficiencies at the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth line at Girnhr, 
are rather more than adequately filled up at Kapur di Giri, and some of the additional 
matter is important. The name and designation, Antiyoha nania yona Edja, are 
given distinctly •. why he is introduced does not very well appear, but we might ven- 
ture to connect it with what precedes, and to interpret and fill up the passages thus ; 
‘ He who had obtained the alliance of men — he has been received as the friend of (me) 
Devanampriya we have for this conjectural rendering, JDevanani priyasa ; then some 
unreadable letters, sampapi (for samaprdpi) yojanasa (su) sanyatam. At Girnhr we 
have only yoria Haj'a, but no name, no Antiochus, nor any circumstance relating to 
him. Both inscriptions next xesid pm'aneha, ‘ and afterwards the Girnar has then 
‘ by him,’ which, as no name was specified, Prinsep necessarily interpreted, 
‘by whom’ (rather ‘by him,’ the Greek king). In the Kapur di Giri tablet, tena 
refers of course to Antiochus ; but, not to leave any doubt on this score, the inscription 
repeats the name, and gives us tena Antiyokena, ‘ by that Antiochus ;’ thus furnishing 
a very important illustratiou of the Girnhr tablet. What then was done by him ? by 
that Antiochus this is not to be made out very distinctly ; but, connected with what 
follows, it may be conjectured to imply that four other Greek princes were brought 
under subjection by him. There can be no doubt that the numeral which Prinsep 
read chapfdro is, properly, ehattdro. There is no in the Kapur di Giri inscription; 
it is, clearly, chataro, with the usual disregard of correct orthography and identifica- 
tion of long and short vowels. In the Gii'nhr inscription the form is like 
doubt; but this combination, as already observed, treating of Tablet XII., is so utterly 
repugnant to the most characteristic feature of Pali, that it cannot be allowed ; and 
in this case, if the original word intended to be the Sanskrit numeral ehatwdra, the p 
would be gratuitously inserted. The only admissible reading is ehattdro^ the regular ' 
P&.li form of the Sanskrit ehatwdra ; four indistinct marks follow the numeral in each 
inscription, being probably intended for figures equivalent to four. We then have 
the several names of the four princes remarkably distinct, and it luckily happens that 
M. Court’s copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely confirms Masson’s 
readings. The passage runs thus : Turmnara nama, Antihona mama, Make nama, 
AHkasunari nama. At Giriihr the last name is wanting, there being some letters 
obliterated. We have also some variation in the reading, but not material, the 
names being there, Turamdyo cha, Antahana cha, Magd eha. The two inscriptions 
give us, no doubt, the names of four Greek princes, of whom Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 
Magas maybe readily recognised, although, how they come into juxta-position with 
Antiochus on the one hand, or Alexander on the other, is only to be explained 
by the supposition that, although these names had from their celebrity reached the 
west of India, the history of the persons so named was vaguely and incorrectly 
knoivn. 

We .shall, however, recur to the subject : at present we are only concerned with 
the purport of the inscription, which is unfortunately by no means di.stinct. We 
have the order, by that Antiochus four yavana kings, were : — what? neither inscrip- 
tion enables us to answer ; the Girnar inscription being in fact licre mutilated. Prin- 
sep, in his introductory remarks, supplying the comicctiun eoiijocturally, fills up the 
blank by reading, ‘And the Greek king besides, by whom the four kings have been 
induced to permit,’ hut there is nothing to warrant such a translation; and iu the 
actual rendering of the passage the latter clause is omitted; wc there have, ‘and 
the Greek king, besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolomaios, Aiitigonos (?), 
and Magas, etc.’, and then follows a hlank. The Kapur di Giri inscription, although 
entire, presents characters of undetermined value, and probable inaccuracies. The 
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first term, UhMchha tham^ is very doubtful; the nest appears to \)q jayavata, which, 
might be rendered ‘ victorious,’ in the instrumental case, agreeing with AnUyoltma : 
amnsa is doubtful, both as to reading and sense ; ye asa miti puna rajanti might be 
rendered ‘ they who (the kings) become his friends, again shine (or enjoy dominion).’ 
We may also render em hi yona kati yasha, such, indeed, is the Yavanh become, of 
whom there then follow some indistinct characters, and the phrase seems to termi- 
nate ivith miti hi kite, ‘friendship or alliance has been made.’ This I admit is very 
conjectural, and a corrected copy or a better founded interpretation of the original 
may shew it to be wholly erroneous ; but, in the present state of the inscriptions we 
may hazard the conjecture that the purport of the whole passage may be, that the 
foiu’ princes, after being overthrown by Antioehus, had been reconciled to him, and 
that an alliance had then been formed between him and the Indian prince Devapriya. 
There is nothing wliatevcr to justify the supposition that Devapriya had attempted to 
make converts of the Greek princes, or to disseminate the doctrines and practices of 
Buddhism in their dominions. 

The state of this transcript of the Kapur di Giri inscription is very far from 
satisfactory, while, from the names it records, it appears to be of great historical value. 
It would be very desirable to have a fae-siraile carefully taken ; and, as the part of the 
country in which it is situated is now within the I’each of British influence, it might be 
possible, perhaps, without much dififlculty, to have such a copy. In the ‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’, Peb. 1848, Capt. Cunningham mentions, in his Diary, his having visited 
the spot, and taken a copy of the most legible portion of the inscription ; ^ he adds, 
however, that a proper copy could only be made by levelling the ground and building 
up platforms, and by white-washing the surface of the rock to bring out the sunken 
letters , a work of time, but which would well repay the labour. 

[Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, promised to recur to tbe 
subject of the identities of the kings named in the inscription ; 
he does so — ^while contesting the identity of Piyadasi and 
Asoha — ^to the following effect] : — 

So that neither of these epithets {Priyadarsma, or Su-darmna), is exclusively 
restricted to Asoka, even if they were ever applied to him. 

That they were so applied is rendered doubtful by chronological difficulties, of 
which it is not easy to dispose ; Piyadasi appears to have lived, either at the same 
time with, or subsequent to, Antioehus. Could this have been the case if ho was 
Asoka? For the determination of this question, we must investigate the date at 
which the two princes flourished, as far as the materials which are available will 
permit. 

The first point to bo adjusted is, which Antioehus is referred to. There are 
several of the name amongst the kings of the Seleucidan dynasty, whose sway, com- 
mencing in Syria, extended at various times, in the early periods of their history, 
through Persia to the confines of India. Of these, the two first, Antioehus Sotev 
and Antioehus Theos, were too much taken up with occurrences in Greece and in the 

^ [ A lithograph, by T. Black, of Calcutta is now before me, which purports to 
give, under Mr. J. w. Eaidlay’s authority, the ‘Inscription at Shfih-baz-garhi, 
copied by Captain A, Cunningham.’ The facsimile is defective and erroneous to a 
marked degree. As it does not include the thirteenth tablet, it affords no aid in 
determining the probable orthography of the doubtful names. Major Cunningham's 
own version of the fifth name is quoted at the foot of p. 26.] 
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west of Asia, to maintain any intimate connexion with India, and it is not until the 
time of Antiochiis the Great, the fifth Seleucidan monarch, that we have any positive 
indication of an intercourse between India and Syria. It is recorded of this prince 
that he invaded India, and formed an alliance with its sovereign, named by the Greek 
ivriters, Sophagasenas, in the first member of which it requires the etymological 
courage of a Wilford to discover Asoka. The late Augustus Schlegel conjectured 
the Greek name to represent the Sanskrit, Saubhfigya sena, he whose army is attended 
by prosperity ; but we have no such prince in Hindfi tradition, and it could scarcely 
have been a synonyme of AsoJca, the literal sense of which is, he who has no sorrow. 
Neither is Sophagasenas more like Piyadasi, and so far therefore we derive no assist- 
ance as to the identification of Antioohus. Still, with reference to the facts, and to 
the allusion to his victorious progress, which Tablet XIII. seems to contain, we can 
scarcely doubt that he was the person intended, and that the Antiochus of the in- 
scription is Antiochus the Great, who ascended the throne, n.c. 223, and was killed, 
B.c. 187. The date of his eastern expedition is from B.c. 212 to B.o. 205. 

There is, however, an obvious difficulty in the way of the identification from the 
names of the princes which are found in connexion with that of Antiochus, and 
which the thirteenth Tablet appears to recapitulate as those of contemporary princes, 
— subjugated, if the conjectural interpretation be correct, by Antiochus. With re- 
spect to one of them, Ptolemy, this is allowable, for Antiochus the Great engaged in 
war with Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth king of Egypt, with various success, and 
concluded peace with him before he undertook his expedition to Bactria and India. 
He therefore was contemporary with Antiochus the Great. It is, however, to he 
recollected that Ptolemy Philopator was preceded hy three other princes of the same 
name, Ptolemy Soter, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy Euergetes,— extending 
through a period of rather more than a century, or from b.c. 323 to b.c. 221. These 
princes were frequently engaged in hostilities with the Seleucidan kings of Syria, 
and we cannot therefore positively determine which of them is referred to in the 
inscription. The long continuance of the same name, however, among the kings of 
Egypt, as it was retained until the Roman conquest, no doubt made it familiar 
throughout the East, and we need not he surprised to find it at Kapur di Giri or 
Girnar. 

The same circumstance will not account for the insertion of the name of Mako, 
probably Magas, for although there was such a prince, he was far removed from 
India, and of no particular celebrity. Magas was made ruler of Cyrene hy his father- 
in-law, Ptolemy Soter, the first Greek king of Egypt, about b.c. 308. He had a 
long reign of fifty years, to b.o. 258, He was not, therefore, contemporary with 
Antiochus the Great, dying thirty-five years before that prince’s accession. He was 
connected with Antiochus Soter, having married his daughter, and entered into an 
alliance with him against Ptolemy Philadelphus, — and this association with the 
names of Antiochus and Ptolemy, generally hut not accurately known, may have led 
to his being enumerated vrith the two other princes of the same designation, Ptolemy 
Philopator, and Antiochus the Great. There was a Magas also, the brother of 
Philopator, hut he is of no historical note, and was put to death by his brother in the 
beginning of his reign. The allusion is, therefore, no doubt to the Magas of Cpene. 

It is impossible to explain the juxta-position of the other two names, Antigonus 
and Alexander, upon any principle of chronological computation, although we can 
easily comprehend how the names were familiarly known. That of Alexander the 
Great must of course kave left a durable impression, hut he is antecedent to any of 
his generals who made themselves kings after his death. It is very unlikely that his 
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son Alexander, who was not born till after his death, and from the age of three years 
was hi'ought up in Macedonia, where he was murdered when only twelve years old, 
should he the person intended, and a greater probability would attach to an Alex- 
ander who was Satrap of Persia in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus the Great, 
and rebelled against him. He was defeated and hilled, b.o. 223. So far therefore 
we have an Alexander contemporary with Antiochus, if that he thought essential ; 
but it seems more likely that here, as in the case of Magas, the concurrence of 
names is no evidence of synchronism, and arises from the name being familiarly 
kiio-wn Avithout any exact knowledge of the persons by whom they were borne. 

Such seems to he the case also with respect to Antigonus. The most celebrated 
of the name, Alexander’s general who succeeded to the sovereignty of Phrygia and 
Lycia, extended his authority to the East by the defeat and death of Eumenes, 
and his name may thus have become known in India, although the scene of his 
victories over his rival was somewhat remote from the frontier, or in Persia and 
Media. The latter portions of his career were confined to Asia Minor and Greece, 
and he was killed n.c. 301. He Avas contemporary with the first Ptolemy, but not 
Avith Antiochus, having been killed twenty years before the accession of Antiochu.s 
Soter. We have another Antigonus, the grandson of the preceding, aa'Iio Avas con- 
temporary Avith Antiochus Soter, but his life Avas spent in Macedonia and Greece, 
and it is not likely therefore that any thing should have been known of him in India. 
It can only be the first Antigonus whose designation reached an Indian prince, and 
the mention of him in conjunction with. Ptolemy, Antiochus, Magas, and Alexander, 
shoAvs clearly that the chronology of the inscription was utterly at fault, if it 
intended to assign a eontemporai’y existence to princes AA'ho were scattered through, 
at least, an interval of a century. We must look, therefore, not to dates, but to 
the notoriety of the names, and the probability of their having become knoAvn in 
India, for the identification of the persons intended. Under this view, I should 
refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his successor, Magas to the 
son-in-law of Ptolemy Pliiladelphns, Ptolemy to either or all of the four first princes 
of Egyfit, and Antiochus to the only one of the number Avho Ave know from classical 
record did visit India, and who, from the inuport of the iiicriptions, we may infer 
was knoAvn there personally, — Antiochus the Great. ^ In this case we obtain for 

^ [ I append Major Cunningham’s criticism on these arguments.] ‘ The minor 
difficulties of chronology, which form Prof, 'Wilson’s last objection (‘Jour. Iloy. 
As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 244), are easily disposed of, for they seem to me to haA'c 
arisen solely from the erroneous assumption that Priyadarsi must have been a con- 
temporax-y of Antiochus the Great. In the Girahr and Kapur di Giri rock inscrip- 
tions, King Priyadarsi mentions the names of five Greek princes Avho Avere contem- 
porary with himself. Of these four have been read Avith certainty- — Antiochus, 
Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas; and the fifth^has been conjectured to be Alexander. 
James IMnsep, Avho first read these names, assigned them to the folloAAung princes : — 
Antiochus II., Theos of Syria, n.c, 265 — 247 ; Ptolemy II., Philadolphus of Eg}'pt, 
B.c. 285- — 246 ; Antigonus, Gonatus of Macedon, b. o. 276 — 213; Magas of Cyrone, 
B.o, 258 ; and Avith these identifications the learned of Europe have generally agreed. 

‘ The fifth name has been read by Mr. Norris as Alexander; and if this reading 
is correct, we may identify this Prince Asdth Alexander II. of Epeiros, who reigned 
from B.c. 272-254 ; but the two copies of this name, published, by Mr Norris, from 
facsimiles: by Masson and Court, appear to mo to read Ali bha Sunari, which may 
be intended for Ariobarzanes III., Kmg of Pontus, who reigned from b.c. 266-240. 
But in either case the date of Priyadarsi inscription Avill be about b.c. 260-258, 
sbortly preceding, the deafh of. Magas.’ — ‘Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 111. ‘To some it 
may seem difficult to understand: hoAV any relations should exist hetAvceii the Indian 
Asoka and the Greek princes of Europe and Africa ; hut to me it appears natural 
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the date of the insoriiJtion some period subsequent to b.c. 205, at which it seems very 
unlikely that Asoka was living. 

To obviate the chronological difficulty it has been suggested that the Antioehus 
alluded to is not Antioehus Magnus, but Antioehus Thcos, who reigned from b.c. 261 
to B.c. 246, and who would therefore be contemporary with Asoka. This is no 
doubt tnie, but as intimated above, historical events are opposed to the mainteuanee 
of any friendly connexion between the princes of India and Syria during the reign 
of Antioehus Thcos. At its very commencement he was involved in hostilities with 
the King of Egypt ; the war continued during the greater portion of his reign, 
and amongst its results, were the neglect and loss of the Eastern provinces. Media 
and Baotria became independent principalities ; and tbeir geographical, as well as 
political position must have completely intercepted all communication between India 
and Western Asia. It is very imlikely that an Indian sovereign would have pro- 
mulgated any alliance with the enemy of his immediate neighbours, and we should 
rather look for the names of Arsaces or Theodotus in his edicts, than that of 
Antioehus Theos. We cannot, therefore, upon historical grounds admit the identity 
of the Antioehus of the inscriptions with Antioehus Theos, any more than we can 
recognise an alliance between Asoka and Antioehus Magnus, as chronologically 
probable i;pon such promises as we derive from cia.ssical Pauranic, and partly 
Buddhist data. 

If, indeed, we are guided solely by the latter, we shall render the s^uicbronism 
of the two princes still more impossible. According to the Dipawanso and Mahh- 
wanso, Dharmasoka was inaugurated two hundred and eighteen years after the death 
of Buddha ; liis inauguration took place four years after his accession, and we place 
the latter therefore two hmidred and thii-teeii years after the Nirv&,n of Gautama. 
The date of this event was b.o. 543, and 543 — 214=b.c. 329 ; and Asoka, therefore, 
ascended the throne, according to the Buddliists, before the invasion, not of Antioehus, 
hut of Alexander the Great, This, however, must he wrong, and Mr. Tmnour 
acknowledges that the chronology of the Buddhist chi'onicles is here at faiilt; he 
makes the error amount to about sixty years, and conceives that it was an intentional 
vitiation of the chronology : v\ith what purpose ho has not explained. It is enough 
for us to determine that Asoka cannot have been the cotemporary of Antioclras the 
Great, according to the chronology either of Brahman or Budcllust. That Piyadasi 
was the cotemporaiy of iVntiochus, or even posterior to him, is evident from the inscrip- 
tion, and therefore Piyadasi and Asoka arc not one and the same person. Tliat Asoka 
became a convert to Buddhism after commencing his reign as a sanguinary tjTant, 
may or may not be true : we have only the assertions of the Buddhists for the fact. 
But allowing it to be true, if xlsoka was not the author of the edicts in question, 
no inference of their Buddhist character can he drawn from his conversion to the 
faith of Buddha, and the uncertain evidence afforded by their language is not rendered 
less equivocal by any positive proof of their having been promulgated by a prince 
who was a zealous patron of the doctrines of Shkyasinha. 

But who then was Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods? This is a question not 
easily answered. The term is evidently an epithet applied to more than one indi- 
vidual, and not the proper designation of any one person exclusively. We have 

and obvious. Asoka’s kingdom on the west was hounded by that of Antioehus ; 
his fatber, Bindushra, bad received missions from Antioebus, Soter, and Ptolemy 
Philadclphus ; and as Asoka was 45 years of age when be was inaugurated, in 
B.c. 259, he might have conversed with both of the Greek ambassadors, Dairnachos 
and Dionysio.s.’ — 112. 
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no such name in any of the Brahmanical traditions, and find it in the Buddhist, 
as indicating a sovereign prince, to whom it could not have been applied consistently 
with chronological data, upon the authority of a work of the fourth century of our 
era. That any uncertainty with regard to its appropriation should exist, seems 
very incompatible with the extent of the dominions ruled over by the prince of the 
inscriptions, as far as we are to infer, from the sites in which they are found, as 
Gujarht, Katak, Behar, Dihli, and the Panjab. A monarch, to whom all India, 
except the extreme south, was subject, must surely have left some more positive 
trace of his existence than a mere epithet, complimentary to his good looks, and 
shared with many others of equally pleasing appearance. That such almost universal 
sovereignty in India was ever exercised by a single prince is extremely improbable, 
and it is imdeniable, from the evidence of the inscriptions themselves, that they have 
not been sculptured, in the situations in which they occur, cotemporaneously with 
the year of any individual reign. Thus, in all the rock inscriptions, the third and 
fourth edicts are said to be issued in the twelfth year of Piyadasi’s inauguration ; 
the fifth and eighth, in the tenth year : the two later edicts, in point of time, taking 
precedence of the two earlier, in the order of inscription — an utter impossibility. 
We can only infer, therefore, that they were simultaneously inscribed. Mr. Prinsep 
states, that it is so specified in the Fourteenth Tablet, hut I am unable to understand 
the passage in that sense. That it was the case, however, is obvious, from the 
inverted order of the dates, and from the uniform appearance of the inscriptions. 
The whole must have been cut, therefore, at some subsequent period to the latest 
of the dates. How long subsequent, is another question of impossible solution ; but 
it is very improhahle that the rocks of GujarM, Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri, were 
all engraved at the same time. The operation must have been spread over some 
years, and it is not likely that it was subsequent to the date of their reputed author, 
if he ever had a real existence. It seems, however, not improbable, that the rulers 
of the several countries, or influential religious persons, adopted the shadow of a 
name, to give authority to the promulgation of edicts intended to reform the immoral 
practices of the people, and for that purpose repeated documents which had acquired 
popular celebrity in some particular locality not yet ascertained. 

From these [and other] considerations, I have been compelled to withhold my 
unqualified assent to the confident opinions that have been entertained respecting 
the object and origin of the inscriptions. Without den3dng the possibility of their 
being intended to disseminate Buddhism, and their emanating from the Maurya 
prince Asoka, there are difiicnlties in the way of both conclusions, which, to say the 
least, render such an attribution extremely uncertain. 

[ I have allowed Prof. Wilson to state his doubts and diffi- 
culties at greater length than I should have conceded to him, 
had I not been prepared to contest his leading inferences. 

I do not, however, design to enter upon any critical exami- 
nation of the minor evidences and coincidences the Professor 
has sought to reconcile; as, with a doubtful text, an avowedly 
imperfect interpretation, with one of the historical names only 
partially legible and dates conflicting inUr se, the most elaborate 
solution could not but fail to prove unsatisfactory. And further, 
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I am disposed to accept, with, added force, all that portion of 
the Professor’s deductions which implies crass ignorance of 
Syrian and Grecian events on the part of the compilers of 
Piyadasi’s Edicts. StiU, there are some obvious facts upon 
which we may fairly speculate. It is clear that Antiochus, as 
spoken of in these inscriptions, was, at the moment of their 
composition, the most prominent personage of the western 
world within the ken of the Indian court. That Antiochus 
&e6s is the sovereign alluded to many miscellaneous items of 
evidence, now available, tend to show. These points being ad- 
mitted, it would seem to follow, from the expressions made use 
of in the second tablet, that the defection of the Bactrians under 
Diodotus — assigned to 250, b.c. — had not, up to this time, 
developed itself. The allusion to the four kings it is less easy to 
explain, nor is it obvious why that particular number should 
have been selected. As the text does not enable us to say what 
position these Idngs held in reference to the more influential 
Antiochus, speculations on this head must, of course, be next to 
futile. Certainly the satisfactory explanation of the coinci- 
dences of the given names, with any combination of the then- 
existing monarchical distributions, remains to be accomplished: 
whether the record aimed at a mere vague selection of the more 
generally known Greek names to complete the list, or whether, 
as is just possible, there was some indefinite remembrance of 
the quadruple alliance (311, b.c.), of which Seleucus was the 
subordinate confederate and local representative during his 
Indian expedition, and of the eastern rights and titles of which 
Antiochus became the apparent heritor, it would be rash to 
assert ; but it is clear that the designations of two of the parties 
to this league open the list, and whetber Magas represents the 
Cyrenian, or some other of the name, or stands as the curtailed 
corruj)tion of that of Lysimachus, while Alt KasunarP may 

1 Masson’s eye-copy of the Kapur di Giri inscription may be variously read, Ali 
Kasanari, Ali Kasadari, or, doubtfully, Ali Kshasanari. The initial letter is very 
uncertain, and might almost be read as a G. The third letter dilfers materially from 
the ordinary Bh’s, and must either be the simple K of Court’s copy or some com- 
pound of /SA, under Masson’s representation. 
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chance to do duty for Alexander, Cassander, or some living 
potentate whose cognomen had but lately reached Indian ears, 
we need scarcely stop to inquire. 

In his first paper' on the Girnar, Dhauli, and Kapur di 
Giri edicts, Prof. Wilson expressed an opinion that, ‘although 
the tenor of the inscriptions was not incompatible with a 
leaning to the religion of Buddha, yet the total absence of any 
reference to the peculiarities of the Buddhist system, left some 
uncertainty with regard to the actual creed of the raja, and 
his intimate connection with the followers of Buddha.’ 

In a subsequent article on the Bhabra inscription'^ the Pro- 
fessor frankly admits that, ‘ although the text is not without 
its difficulties, yet there is enough sufficiently indisputable 
to estabKsh the fact, that Priyadasi, whoever he may have 
been, was a follower of Buddha.’® Om* leading Orientalist, 
it will be seen, stiD. hesitates, therefore, to admit the 
identity of Priyadasi and Asoka. With all possible deference 
to so high an authority, I am bound to avow that I see 
no difficulty whatever in the concession. We may stop 

1 ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. xii. (1849), cited nearly in extenso above. 

* ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. xvii. (1856), p. 357. Sujjra cit. 

3 The inscription opens thus: ‘Priyadasi, the king, to the venerable assembly 
of Mhgadha, commands the infliction of little pain, and indulgence to animals. It 
is verily known, I proclaim, to what extent my respect and favor (are placed) in 
Baddha"^ in the law, and in the assembly. Wlmtsoever (words) have been spoken by 
the divine Buddha, they have been weU .said,’ etc. — Sec also ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beug.’ 
1840. — Lassen ‘ Indischo Alt.’ . ii. 221. [ I annex to these notes on the Bhabra 
inscriptions some interesting speculations of Bournouf’s, as to the nature of the 
monument itself, and the probable purpose for which it was shaped.] ‘G’est, 
ainsi que 1’ a bien vu M. Kittoe, une missive adressee par le roi Piyadasi a I’As- 
semhlee des Religieux reiinis a PataHputra, capitale du Magadha, pour la sup- 
pression des schismes qui s’etaient eleves parmi les Religieux buddhistes, assem- 
blee qui, selon le MahAvaihsa, eut lieu la dix-septieme anuee du regue d'Acjoka. 
La forme est en elle-meme tres-remarquable. L’ inscription, eii effet, n’est pas 
gravee comme les antres monuments de ee genre qui porient le nom de Piyadasi, 
soit sur une colonne monolithe, soit siu’ la surface d’un rocher adberant aux flancs 
d’une montagne. Elle est ecrite, et tres-soigneusemeiit, sur un bloc detaclie de 
granit qui n’est ni d’un volume ni d’un poids considerable, n’ayant qiie deux pieds 
Anglais sur deux de ses dimensioHs, et un pied et deml sur la troisierae. Oe bloc, 
de forme irieguliere, pent etre ais&nent transport©. . . . G’est unc lettre que lo 
roi a fait graver sur la pierro avecT’intention avouee d’ assurer la dnree do cette 
expression si claire de son orthbdoxie, pent-§tro aussi avec cello de fliire transporter 
facilement et_ surement cette singulibre missive dans les diverses parties de I’lnde 
oil se trouvaient des Rffligienx . . , i’inscription est ecrite dans I’rincien dialecte 
iMagadM.’—' Le Lotus de la bonne LoV p. 727j 728. 
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short of absolute and definite proof, that Asoka enunciated 
his edicts under the designation of Priyadasi, Hhe beloved 
of the gods ; ’ but all legitimate induction tends to justify 
the association, which is contested by no other inquirer.^ 
To assert that the edicts themselves do not accord in spirit 
with the exclusive intolerance attributed to Asoka by his 
Buddhist successors, is merely to show that they misrepresented 
his aims and desires m this respect, as they palpably misinter- 
preted and altered many of the original tenets of the religion 
itself. 

As a fitting conclusion to these commentaries, I append 
Prof. "Wilson’s remarks on the language of the edicts: — ] 

The language itself is a kind of PCiH, offering for the greater portion of the words 
forms analogous to those which are modelled by the rules of the Ptili grammar still 
in use. There are, howcyer, many differences, some of which arise from a closer 
adherence to Sanskrit, others from possible local pecnliarities, indicating a yet un- 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Prinsep, when speaking of the 
L&.t inscriptions, “ The language differs from every existing written idiom, and is as 
it were intermediate between the Sanskrit and the Phil,” The nouns and particles 
in general follow the Phil structure ; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms ; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Phli, is there any 
great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the Kapur di Giri inscription 
departs less from the Sanskrit than the others, retaining some compound consonants, 
as pr in priya instead of Piya ; and having the representatives of the thi-ee sibilants 
of the Devanhgari alphabet, while the others, as in P-hlf, have hut one sibilant : on 
the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the vowels to a much greater 
extent, and rarely distinguishes between the long and short vowels, peculiarities 
perhaps not unconnected with the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the inscriptions 
with Phil on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, w'ould require a laborious 
analysis of the whole, and would he scarcely worth the pains, as the differences from 
either would, no doubt, prove to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may 
be content to consider the language as Phlf, not yet perfected in its grammatical struc- 
ture, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. Phli is the language of 
the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon- therefore it is concluded it 
was the language of the Buddhists of Upper India, when the inscriptions were 
engraved, and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits of 
question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that Sakya Sinha and his 
successors taught in Pali, and that a Pklf grammar was compiled in his day ; yet, on 

1 Tumour, ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.,’ vi. lOSOj and vii. 930; Lassen, ii. 271; 
Burnouf, i. 633, ii. 778 ; Cunningham, ‘ Bhilsa Topes,' 108 ; Sykes, ‘ Jour. Roy. As! 
Soc.,’ vi. 460; Miiller, ‘ Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,’ p. 2.3. 
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the other hand they at&rm, that the doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, 
and were not committed to writing for four centuries after his death, or until b.c. 153, 
a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions. In fact, the principal 
authorities of the Cingalese Buddhists appear to have existed in Cingalese, and to 
have been translated into Phli only in the fifth century after Christ. 

According to M, Bmnouf and Mr. Hodgson, the earliest Buddhist writings were 
not Phil but Sanskrit, and they were translated by the Northern Buddhists into then- 
own languages, Mongol and Tibetan. It does not appear that they have any Phli 
books. The Chinese have obtained their writings from both quarters, and they 
probably have Phlf worlis brought from Ava or Ceylon. They have also, according 
to M. Burnouf, translations of the same Sanskrit works that are known in the North. 
It is by no means established, therefore, that Phli was the sacred language of the 
Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its use constitutes no conclusive proof 
of their Buddhist origin. It seems more likely that it was adopted as beiug the 
spoken language of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for 
his edicts, that they might be intelligible to the people. Hence, also, the employment 
of different alphabets, that of Kapur di Giri beiug the alphabet current in Aifghanistan 
and Bactria, as we know from the Graeco-Bactrian coins. The use of the provincial 
or local alphabet was evidently designed for the convenience of those to whom it ivas 
familiar, while the ancient form of the Devanagarf was that employed in Hinddstiin 
as being there in general use. The popular currency of the language, admitting that 
it might have been the spoken dialect of the north-west of India, would be more 
likely to prevent, than to recommend its use as a ‘sacred’ language, and its being 
applied to such a purpose by the Southern Buddhists was in some degree probably 
owing to their being as a people ignorant of it, and it would then assume in then- 
eyes a sanctity which as a spoken dialect it was not likely to possess. At the same 
time, we can scarcely suppose that the language of the inscriptions was understood in 
all the countries where they have been discovered, beyond the Indus, at Dihll, in 
Behar, in Orissa, and Gujarht, where we know that very different dialects, however 
largely borrowing from a common source, at present prevail. Neither is it likely that 
edicts intended to regulate the moral conduct of the people at large should have been 
inteUigihle only to Buddhist priests, or should have been perpetuated on pillars and 
rocks solely for their edification. We may therefore recognise it as an actually 
existent form of speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhiste themselves— by whom it is always identified with the 
language of Magadha or Behar,* the scene of Sakya Sinha’s first teaching— but that 
there are several differences between it and the Mfigadhi, as laid down in Prakrit 
grammars, and as it occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen 
remark, still nearer to Sanskrit, ^ and may have prevailed more to the north than 
Behar, or in the upper part of the Boah, and in the Panj fib, being more analogous to 
the Saui-aseni dialect, the language of Mathura and Dibit, although not diifering from 
the dialect of Behar to such an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom 
Sakya and his successors addressed themselves. The language of the insci-iptions, 
then, although necessarily that of theii- date, and probably that in which the first 
propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, seems to have been rather the 
spoken language of the people in Upper India, than a form of speech peculiar to a 

* Tumour’s ‘ Introduction to theMahawanso,’ xxii., Sh Mhgadhi niula hhfisa. 

3 Essai sur le Piili, p. 187, ‘ La Palie etait presque identique I’idiome sacrv des 
Brahmanes, parce qu’elle en derivait immMiatement.’ 
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class of religionists, or a sacred language, and its x^e in the edicts of Piyadasi, 
although not incoinpatihle with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a conclu- 
sive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious belief.^ 

[In a subsequent paper 'on Buddha and Buddhism' 
(J.R.A.S., xvi. 229), Professor Wilson enters more compre- 
hensively into the linguistic question touched upon in the 
above note : the following extracts will put the reader in pos- 
session of that author’s present view in regard to the com- 
parative antiquity of the use of Sanskrit and Pali ' in the 
Buddhist Scriptures : — 

The great body of the Buddliist writings consists avowedly of translations; the 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Chinese, Cingalese, Burman, and Siamese books, are all de- 
claredly translations of works written in the language of India— that which is com- 
monly called Fan or more correctly Fan-lan-nia, ‘ or the language of the Brahmans ; ’ 
and then comes the question, to what language does that term apply ? Does it mean 
Sanskrit, or does it mean Pdli, involring also the question of the priority and origin- 
ality of the works written in those languages respectively; the Sanskrit works as they 
have come into onr hands being found almost exclusively in Nepal, those in Pdli 
being obtained chiefly from Ceylon and Ava. Until very lately, the language desig- 
nated by the Chinese Fan was enveloped in some uncertainty. . . . The mystery, 

however, is now cleared up. In the life and travels of Hwan Tsang, written by 
two of his scholars and translated from the Chinese by M. Jnlien, the matter is 
placed beyond all dispute by the description and by the examples which the Chinese, 
traveller gives of the construction of the Fan language, in which he was himself a 
proficient. . . We learn from him. . , . ill this is Sanskrit, and what is 

more to the point, it is not Mhgadhi, the proper designation of the dialect termed in 
the south, Phil. . . Hwan Tsang also correctly adiE that the grammar in use in 
India, in his time, was the work of a Brahman of the north, a native of Tula or 
Shlhtula, named Po-ni-ni, or Phnini, the well-known Sanskrit grammarian. ... 
The Buddhist authorities of India proper, then, were undeniably Sanskrit; those of 
Ceylon might have been Pali or Magadbi ; were they synchronous with the Sanskrit 
books, or were they older, or were they younger, more ancient, or more modern? . . 
We may be satisfied, therefore, that the principal Sanskrit authorities which we still 
possess were composed by the beginning of the Christian era at least; how much 
earlier is less easily determined. ... 

We may consider it, then, established upon the most probable evidence, that the 
chief Sanskrit authorities of the Buddhists still in our possession were written, 
at the latest, from a century and a half before, to as much after, the era of 
Christianity. 

Now what us the case with the Pdli authorities of the south ? . . The prin- 
cipal Phil works of the south, are, therefore^ of -a period considerably subsequent to 
the Sanskrit Buddhistical writings of India proper, and date only from the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ. 

^ Piilf, means— original text, regularity,— Maha, Introd. xxii. 
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Professor Max Muller seems to concur in these deductions, 
itidging’ from his remark : 

‘After Btuldhiem lied been mtroduced into OMn^ “oiSS 

rvee to to.iskto the saercd tvorke from the Sanetnt m ** ““y " L “Isf 

wriltcu, into CMnesc.’—* Buddhism mid Buddhist Mgiims J- • ‘ ' 

Col. Sykes, however, I observe, stiU comiders that he has 
evidence to show that ‘ the books taken from India to China by 
the Chinese travellers between the fourth and seventh centimes 
were equany in PMl’ (Times, May 21, 1857), basing h^ ar^mmt 
to that end upon M. Gutelaff's catalogue of ‘ Chinese Bud^istical 
Works,’ published in vol. ix. of the 'Jour. Roy. As. Soo. , p. IJJ 
(1848). 
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-JNlll,-^RESUME OF MDIAN PALI 
ALPHABETS. 

[la continuatioa of tlae subject treated of in the supple- 
ment to Art. XVII., p. 8, I extract tlie substance of Prinsep’s 
‘ Completion of the Pali Alphabet,’ which the decipherment of 
the Gimar text of the edicts of Asoka enabled him to verify.] 

.First, however, I must take a review of the Girnar alphabet, for 
it is evident that it contains many additions to the more simple ele- 
ments of the pillars. These additions, to which only I have time to 
allude, will be found to complete the alphabet to the existing standard 
of the Fall of Ceylon. 

The most remarkable change observable in the alphabet has already 
been noticed in my paper of last June, namely, the substitution of the 
letter | for in all words now written with an r in Sanskrit, but on 
the pillars spelt with an I, as ^j-s" l»cUiJO, etc., now corrected to 
r£-f>(b!0 raja, dasaratha, etc. Although there are many words in the 
Sanskrit in which the use of the I and r is indifferent, still the in- 
variable employment of the former liquid, does not aiopcar to have 
been ascribed to any of the numerous Prakrits or even the Apabhran- 
sas, by the Sanskrit grammarians. . 

Of other letters made known by the Girnar tablets, we may notice 
first in order the L or gli, which can no longer be denied a place, or be 
confounded with any other letter, beeaUse it now occurs in the well 
known word gharistdni griJimtdni), and in meglia, ghara, ghdta, etc., 
of tho Kalinga and Sainhadri inscriptions. These words, it must be 
observed, occur only in those tablets of The Katak inscription wherein 
the letter I is used, and which so far resemble in dialect those of 
Girnar. The orthography of oh the pillars is girithdni. It 

does not therefore follow necessarily, though there is every probability 
thereof, that the y is never used for yA/ but when we find the aspirate 
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present in other words of the same monuments, such as ghanti^ 
sanghathasi, etc., we are bound not unnecessarily to aspirate the 
simple g, where it can be read without doing so. 

The nasal of the first class of consonants, or gutterals, has not been 
yet recovered, because its ifiace is generally supplied by the ammcara; 
but in one or two places I think the may be traced in its primitive 
form of C : at any rate it may be safely construeteA so, from the 
analogy of the form in No. 2 alphabet R also found on the coins in 
the name Simha mJcrama (written sometimes singha), and from the 
more modern form of the Tibetan R ng. 

The letter jA is of rare occurrence, even in the Sanskrit. It is 
not therefore to bo wondered at, that we should be tardy of discovering 
it in the ancient alphabet. Yet in Pali this letter takes the place of 
the Sanskrit in mciAhja, madJiyama, ‘ middle,’ and perhaps of rj in 
nirjiin and of nhj and ryij and other similar compounds which in pro- 
nunciation assimilate iojh ; and it is thus more likely to he found in a 
Pah than a Sanskrit monument. On my first review of the pillar 
alphabet, I wms inclined to look upon the letter f as jh, from its 
occurrence ill the word majlmnd, Gowgledi with wAaisd and 

gevayd, domestics and ascetics, but it seemed better explained by ri in 
other places. A similar expression in one of the Girnar tablets again leads 
rao to consider it as jh, viz. : ‘ scmhJdtem, majhamena, mstitenad where 
the central word is written BP'BA both in the Girnar and in the Dhauli 
versions of the concluding paragraph. Again, in the pillars it is 
generally inflected with the i or the d vowel mark, which could not 
be the case with ri ; and lastly, it bears considerable affinity to the 
Eengali ^ jh which also resembles the r 5! of the same alphabet j I 
therefore now pronounce V without hesitation to be aj'k; and I must 
modify former readings accordingly.’ 

The n o£ the seoond class, or palatials, is an acquisition npon which 
there is no room to doubt. It is a peculiarity in the PaK language 
that this letter, which has the pronunciation of «?/, both supplies the 
place of the Sanskrit compound letter Jn in such words as rdjnaji 1(1^; 

1 This it is not difficult to accomplish: ex. gr. in the western tablet of the 
Feroz iat, 'misa'iitan nijhipayitd ddnemdahanti, may be Sanslaitized as follows : 

'expelling tbe murderer (from tbc town, 
or community) they shall give him an alms.’ And in the edict regarding animals,— 
ta SG sajivG nojhdpayitaviye----^ swh. while life remains shall not be abandoned,’ 
and, in tbe last tablet, for dhammd niyame nijhayHd Umye^ read 
rules of dharnia shall be inriucible.’ 
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of a prince, and WWT ‘ order’ — and of or w^in sucli words 

as anyatali, else, antjdni, others; and in nianyaU, 

PaK mmimte, deems. Il^ow these and many other examples occur 
most opportunely in the Girndr inscriptions — the letter Ti, with the 
necessary vowel inflections “L m, y; nd, or n no, being invariably em- 
ployed in all such cases ; as in the sixth tablet above quoted, HIA 
HA^JLt/f+lJX mmia agena pardlmmena : whereas in the Dibit pillars the 
word anata, for instance, is written }1X*A annata, with the dental n, 
the only one there made known to us, doubled by the anuswara. 

The next form of n, belonging to the oerelral series, has already 
been made known to us from the Sainhadri cave inserij)tion.s, Z ; and 
the modern derivative forms were on that occasion described (see page 
1045 of volume vi.) In the jiresent inscription this n invariably 
follows the letter r, as in Sanskrit; ex. gr. D'ydlZ' Dhammmliarmam 
‘ the progress of religion.’ The vowel affixes are united to the central 
perpendicular stroke as I Z Z ne, nd, no. A few words written in 
Sanskrit with the dental n, are found in the inscription written with 
Z, as janasa, dasanam (7th and 8th tab.) and the same holds good of 
the grammatical Pah of books. It should be remembered that, in the 
regular Prakrit, this is the only n which ever stands singly in a word. 

The only letter of the labial series which was yet wanting to us, 
the ph, is most fortunately recovered through the indubitable expres- 
sion mdldni olia phdldni oha in the second tablet of Girnar — “ both 
roots and fruits’ — written H.UJLd bdxd. In the letter we at once 
perceive the prototype of the ph of Ho. 2, and the ^ of the Tibetan 
alphabet : and we see the reason why this was departed from in the 
Hagari form, 'S35, by turning the stroke outward, lest by turning 
inwards it should be confounded with the or sh, a letter unknown 
in our old alphabet. "With reference to my former remark on the 
duplication of alphabetic forms to produce the aspirates, it may be 
adduced as an additional argument for such an assumption that in the 
oldest of three plates from Kaira with copies of which I have been 
lately favoured by Dr. A. Burn, the ph of the word phald is twice 
written in lieu of ph, which is the augmented or aspirated 
form used in the other plates, and which is more consistent with the 
original type now disclosed to our knowledge. 

Of the Ih I would merely take this opportunity of noticing that I 
have discovered the period and cause of the two very opposite forms of 
this letter which are found in later alphabets, as for instance the Mah- 
ratta 5/» and the Tibetan Ih (wbicb agrees with the Devanagari or 
Kntila of the 10th century) and have proved them both to descend 
from the original n* ; tlio Mahratta may bo said to follow naturally 
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from the Sainl^dri form j the other I have traced on the Sanrashtra 
coins of Skanda and Kiimara Gnpta, where sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other form is employed, the latter being the natural 
course followed by the pen in imitating the sculptured letter n*, 
beginning at the top, viz. : whence would gradually follow 5^, and 

1-T with the headstroke, common to all the- modern characters. 

The Pali contains but one s. We cannot, therefore, expect to find 
in our ancient alphabet the prototype of either the Sanskrit 'li[ or 
Of these letters I only notice the early forms, because I have inserted 
them in the accompanying lithographed plate. The modern form of 
would seem to be derived from the 3^ of the Samudragupta, or 
hlo. 2 alphabet, where again it might be presumed that it was intro- 
duced as a trifling modification of the letter 2^, or s, — in fact, by 
closing the outer stroke or doing the same thing to this as was done to 
the p, to have the effect of duplication or aspiration. Or, it may he 
more proper to consider it a written modification of the more ancient 
form b found on the copper-plate grants of the third century dug up 
in the Gujarat peninsula, whence the transition is more evident and 
palpable to the various Pali and Sinhalese forms, the Cashmere form 
and even the modern Kagari and Bengali. 

It is not so easy to ti’ace the origin of the tdlila sha, in the old 
aljihahet, but there is plausible reason to suppose that this was 
originally merely the mtirdina or cerebral s q, turned in an opposite 
direction, invented to denote another modification of the sibilant 
required in the refinement of the Sanskrit alphabet. In the oldest 
Gujarati plates, these are written with simple linear mai’ks in the 
middle, and exactly the same structure is retained in the square Pali 
alphabet or stone letter of Barma, except that the stroke in the centre 
is contracted into a dot ; further, they are merely rounded in the modern 
Burmese for the facility of writing. In no other alphabets that I know 
of are the analogies to the original type so faithfully preserved as to 
show that these: two sibilants were originally the same letter reversed 
in position, a mode frequently adopted, as I have Had occasion to 
notice before, in Indian alphabets, to represent slight modifications in 
sound (see vol. vi. p. 475-6.) 

The most ancient Sanskrit form, however, of the taliha sJi is one I 
have just discovered on a genuine inscription of the time of Chandra- 
gupta [Sah Inscription]. This type is evidently the original of the 
form so common on early Hindu coins and inscriptions, whence are 
directly descended the Tibetan the Bengali and the modern 
Hagari which heretofore presented a kind of anomaly in the deri- 
vation of onr alphabetical symbols. 
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Having tlins recovered tlie coni]ilete, and, as I consider 
it, tlie primeval alphabet of the Indian languages, I have 
arranged in the accompanying plate the changes each 
letter has undergone in successive centuries, as de- 
duced from absolute records on copper or stone. The 
table furnishes a curious species of palmographic chro- 
nometer, by ■which any ancient monument may be 
assigned with considerable accuracy to the period at 
which it was written, even though it possess no actual 
date. 

I begin with the sixth century before the Christian 
era, because I suppose that the alphabet which we pos- 
sess, as used by the Huddhists of a couple of centuries 
later, was that in which their sacred works had been 
written by the contemporaries of Buddha himself, who 
died in the year 543 b.c. 

What in some measure confirms this hypothesis is, 
that the Sanskrit character of the third century before 
Christ (of which I have introduced a specimen in the 
plate from the genuine document above alluded to), differs 
only so much from the original form as the habits of a 
class of writers distinct in religion and more refined in 
language might natmully introduce; — -just as we after- 
wards find an equal degree of modification from the type 
of Asoka’s time, in the Sanskrit alphabet of five centuries 
later, on the pillars. 

The Asoka alphabet (the Sanskrit one) agrees very 
closely with that of our Saurashtra coins, which may 
thence be pronounced to be anterior to the Gupta series. 
The Gujarat plates, dated in the third century of the 
Samvat era, differ but little from the Allahabad pillar or 
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SamiidragHpta mscription, but that little is all in favonr 
of tlieir superior antiquity. 

Of the more recent alphabets it is unnecessary to say 
anything. The Tibetan is acknowledged to be of the 
seventh centnrjL The Kntila alphabet is taken from the 
inscription sent down in facsimile by Col. Stacy from 
Bareli; — we learn thence that the artist was of Kanauj ; 
and wo see that the Bengali, which was drawn from the 
same focus of learning nearly a century afterwards, does 
not differ more from it than the modifications it has 
undergone since it was domiciled in the lower provinces 
will exjilain; — ^indeed, all old Sanslmt inscriptions from 
Benares to Katak differ only from the Kutila type in 
having the triangular loop instead of the round one ’^. 

A hundred other modifications of the primitive cha- 
racter might be easily introduced were I to travel south- 
ward or to cross to Ava or Ceylon ; but I purposely avoid 
swelling the table, and include only those epochas of the 
Indian alphabet which can now be proved from unde- 
niable monuments. On a former occasion,^ the Amara- 
vati, Hala Canara, and Talinga alphabets were traced to 
the Gupta as their prototype, and thus might others be 
deduced ; but another opportunity must be sought of 
placing the whole in a comprehensive table. 

In conclusion, I may again regret that our printers 
did not take for tlieh standard the form that would have 
served to blend the Bengali and the Hindi into a common 
system ! 

[Prinsep’s observations introductory to his Chronological 
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Table of Alphabets appear to have been designedly brief, as 
the seyeral series had already been freely examined and des- 
canted upon in the occasional Essays which had from time 
to time been devoted to the independent illustration of each. 
The definition of almost every letter was now an accepted 
fact, and under the treatment of Prinsep’s practised eye and 
ready hand, each form might be compared in its multiple 
transitions and ramifications, by the veriest tyro in Indian 
Palseography. I have copied> in pi. xx xxxviii. 

—-his original synopsis ; but as his labours in elucidation of 
these, and other cognate alphabets, wefe detached and scattered 
over many volumes and numbers of the Journal he so long and 
eflioiently edited, I have taken advantage of the facilities 
afforded by the imitative faculty of our Gferman neighbours, 
who have reproduced, in movable types, these and some further 
varieties of the local characters first deciphered by my author, — 
to introduce, into a printed table many of the older forms 
omitted in the lithograph; and I have further profited by 
the progress of type-founding, to add to the general series 
certain provincial alphabets, which illustrato the literal changes 
incident to independent naturalization, as well as those due 
to epochal departure from the parent stock. 

It will be seen from this observation, that I have ventured 
to differ from my elsewhere usually accepted authority'-; but 
in this ease, his -unvarying frankness and candour have of 
themselves paved the way for my justification, and I doubt 
not that, had his intellect been spared to us, he would himself 
have been prompt to reduce to a more consistent and mature 
theoiy, the imperfect hypothesis somewhat hastily enunciated 
on the initiatory publiciition of these fac-similes. 

The general subject of the rise and transitional development 
of Indian alphabets spreads itself over various sections of 
research, and requires to bo considered from different points 
of view, the more prominent of which I will endeavour to 
reca-nikilate as concisely’- as possible. 
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I. Kegardiiig tlie probable date of tbe earliest use of tbe 
t5rpe of cbaracter, of wMcb Asoka’s edicts present us with tbe 
first extant example, Prinsep hazarded an opinion that two 
centuries of anterior currency might fairly be assigned to 
that style of writing. This idea pre-supposed somewhat of 
an exclusively sacred character, as pertaining to the alphabet ; 
but by no means implied that the literal series did not pre-exist 
in an earlier or less perfect form. A conjectural limit of this 
description may of course be indefinitely extended or contracted, 
but I myself should be disposed to enlarge considerably the 
period of the pre\dous culture of so perfect and widely-spread 
a system of alphabetical expression.^ 

II. As respects the derivation of the literal series, Prinsep 
had clearly a leaning towards associating it with the Greek, 
gromided upon the similarity and almost identity of some of the 
forms of each, the phonetic values even of which fell into appro- 
priate accord. That these similitudes exist there can be no 
doubt, but not in sufficient numbers or degree to authorize an 
inference that the one system borrowed directly from the other. 
Prof. Weber, following put Prinsep’s idea in another direction, 
has sought to establish a Phoenician origin for the Indian alpha- 
bets.* This theory I regard as altogether imtenable, for we not 
only have to get rid of the inversion of the direction of the 
writhig — sufficiently intelligible in the case of the Greek deriva- 
tive from that stock — ^but we have to concede a nmch larger 
amount of faith to fanciful identities of form ; and lastly, we 
have to place this excellently contrived alphabet in juxtaposition 

1 Huen Thsang gives tlic following account of tEe origin and spread of the Indian 
alphabet:— “ Les earacteres do I’dcriture out ete inventes par le dieu Fan (Brahmd) 
et, depnis rorigine, leur forme s’est transinise de siecle on siecle. Ellc so compose do 
quarante-sept agues, qui s’assonihlent ct se comhiuent suivaut I’objet on la chose 
qu’on vent exprinier._ Elle s’est^repandue et s’est divi.s(jo on diverses hranehes. Sa 
source, s’etanf elargic par degres, elle s’est accoinmodeo aux usages des pays et aux 
besoins des homraes, et h’a eprouve que de Ifigeres modilicatious. En general, 
elle ne s’est pas sensiblement ecartde do son origine. O’est surtont dans I’lnde 
centrale qu’cHe est nettc ct corroetc.” — ‘ Momoires, etc.,’ p. 72. 

* Ueher den Scmitischcn Unsprung des indischen Alpliabetcs, Zeitschril't,’ 
1850, p. SSP. 
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and contrast witli a system of writing manifestly claiming a 
quasi-Semitic parentagej but as imjperfect and ill- adapted for 
the expression of Indian languages as it is possible to conceiYe, 
which we find in concurrent use in the contiguous provinces of 
hTorthern India. Certainlyj to judge by internal evidence, the 
Pall alphabet of Asoka’s day bears every impress of indigenous 
organization and local maturation under the special needs 
and requirements of the speech it was designed to convey. 
Though, amid the marvels that are daily coming to lig’ht in 
regard to the march of languages and the varieties of the sym- 
bols employed to record the ancient tongues, it might be possible 
to concede so much of identity to the two sets of characters as a 
common but indefinitety remote starting point might be held to 
imply. ^ 

III. Was the Pali alpliabet sacred or profane? classic or 
vernacular ? monumental or popular ? The answer to these 
queries must, I think, be decidedly against its exclusive devo- 
tion to the former, in any case ; it will be safer to say that, 
up to a certain period, it was employed both for one and the 
other, and stood as the sole medium of graphic commmiication. 
This primitive character may well have proved sufficient for 
all purposes of record, so long as the language it was called 
iqDon to embody remained as simple as that for expression of 
which we may suppose it to have been originally designed 

1 [M. Bai’tlielmy St. Hilaire, in a review (‘ Joimial dcis Savaiitri,’ January, 1857), 
of tlie valuaWo work of JM. E. Henan, on the Semitic Language.s (I’aris, 1855), enters 
into an examination of the relative claims to priority of the Indian and li'hceiiician 
alphiihots. His remarks on the remote antiquity and independent and spontaneous, 
elaboration of the Indian alphabet are soiind, hut the general argument is marred by 
a want of due discrimination hetwoeii the Ih'di and Sanskrit influences, and is defleient 
in all reference to tho co-existent Semitic, system of writing of the northern provinces. 
Though I do not concur in any eonclnsiou that one alphabet must necessarily have 
been derived from the other, I append M. St. Hilaire’s opinion on the question as it 
stands between the two : — “Jo ne vois pas qu’il ropugno a la raison quo le sy.stcnie 
le plus parfait de I’alphahet soit aussi lo plus aneien. L’alphahct semitique n’est pas 
pr^cisemoiit plus simple, quoique moitie plus court; il cst, a vrai dire, moins coni- 
plct. Pour ma part, jo eomprends mieux Ics Semites recevaut do troisieme ou 
quatriemc main I’alphahet indicn, ct I’adaptant a lour usage, cn le reduisant de 
moitie et eii Ic mutilant, (jug jc ue eomprends les Indiens I'cccvant cot alphabet, 
inforniG ct coufus ct le portiint a la perfection quo nous .savons.’ — p. 52.] 
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and adapted. On tlie introduction of the Sanskrit element, 
it was necessarily subjected to previously-needless combinations, 
and under this and other processes perhaps lost some of the stiff- 
ness of outline, which it may, nevertheless, have retained together 
with its original literal simplicity among the vulgar,^ even in the 
presence of an improved style of writing, suited for more polished 
literature ; as in the existing orthography of Hindi, contrasted 
with the elaboration of Sanskrit aljihabetical definitions.^ Prinsep 

^ Major Cunningliam speaks of ‘ tlie extremely rare use of compound letters’ in 
the Budlihist legends engraved on the Bhilsa Topes. He remarks, ‘only three 
instances occur throughout all these inscriptions; and they are certainly exceptions 
to the common practice of Asoka’s age, which adliered to the simplest Phli forms.’ — 
‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 268. 

2 [ I have elsewhere noticed certain evidences hearing on this question, which I 
may append in further illustration of my present argument] : ‘ I imagine it must he 
conceded, whether on the indications aftorded by inscriptions, coins, or Buddhist 
relics, that the ancient Phli or MhgadM alphabet had once a very extended currency, 
and likewise that for a lengthened period it retained its separate identity. It occurs 
in Asoka’s edicts at Dihli,^ AIlahS.h&.d, Matia, Bakra, Dhauli, and Girnar; its appear- 
ance in these several localities'’ would, prima faoie, imply, either that it was 
intelligible to the people at large throughout the circle embraced within these 
geographical boundaries, or that it was the recognized sacred alphabet of Buddhism : 
opposed entirely to the latter supposition is the departure from its use in the Kapur 
di Giri text of the edict itself, and the modification the language is seen to have 
been subjected to in some of the P5,li transcripts, to meet apparently the local 
dialects of each site.’ [I do not imply from this that the edicts were ordinarily 
designed to he within I’each of the vision of the people, as was the case with the 
Greek tables, even if it was expected that the literary cultivation of the population 
at large was sufiEicieut to create many readers.] “On coins, the characters can 
scarcely he thought to hold any religious signification, but the available medallic 
testimony contributes largely to the inference that these characters formed the ordi- 
nary medium of record in the majority of the states included within the limits above 
adverted to. In this alphabet exclusively are expressed the legends of numerous 
series of coins of purely local type,' its characters are found associated on the one 
part with the Greek of Agathocles and Pantaleon,^ and its phonetic signs are con- 
joined with counterpart Arian legends on certain classes of the Behat coins." The Bnd- 

‘ Of the two stone pillars at Dihli, one was moved down from near KhiziAhM, 
at the foot of the Himalayas— the other was taken fx’om Mirat — ‘Jour. Arch. Soc. 
Delhi,’ p. 70, 1850 [vol. i., p. 324.] 

*> Other inscriptions in this characto occur at— 1. Sanehi— ‘ Joim. As. Soo. Beng.’, 
vol. vi., pi, xxvii., p. 461, andvol, vh. pi. Ixxiii,, p. 662 ; 2. Gya— Caves, ‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. vi., pi. xxxv.. Nos. 2 and 3, p. 676 ; these are of the epoch of 
Dasaratha, who follow^ Suyasa, the immediate successor of Asoka! 3. Katak— 
Udayagiri Caves, ‘ Jorn-. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. vi., pi. liv., p. 1072 ; 4. Katak— Khan- 
dagiri Eock, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. vi., pi. Iviii., p_. 1080. And we may now 
add a hut slightly modified form of widting as discovered in the Mchent615 inscription 
in Ceylon. ‘ Jour. Eoy. As, Soe.% vol. xiii., p, 175. 

" ‘ Jour. As. Soc.) Beng.’, vol. iv., pi, x. and xxx’v,, and vol. vii., pL lx. and Ixi. 

* ‘Jour, As. Soc., Beng.’, vol. V., pi, xxxv., p. 8 and 9; ‘Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. 
vi., pp. 7, 8, 9, and 11. 

* ‘Jour, As. Soc., Beng.’, vol. vii., pi. xxxii, fi. 203.1 
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liimself lias originated the inquiry as to how much a change 
of alphabetical symbols might be incident to the use of 
a more perfect language as compared with the necessities of 
the local Pdli ; and to this I am disposed to attach even more 
weight than he apparently contemplated; the leading conception 
was suggested to him by the advance displayed in this direction 
by the S4h inscription at Girnar, which, because it contained 
the name of Asoka, he conceived should be attributed to the 
reign of that monarch. He was content, therefore, to accept 
this system of writing as absolutely contemporaneous with that 
employed in the public edicts of the early patron of Buddhism. 
However, we need not now claim so distinct a concession as 
tliis, as Asoka’s name is only made use of in the subsequent 
monument, as a whilom benefactor in a similar cause, for which 
the Sah king claims credit at a later day. 

lY. Among other causes that are liable to have affected the 
march of alphabetical divergence from the one fixed model, may 
be noted the cursive departure from the older form, which 
though not exclusively monumental, was evidently better suited 
for lapidary purx^oses than for facility and rapidity of expression 
by the amanuensis ; ^ and, under this aspect, there would arise 

dhist relics do little towards elucidating tlie expansive spread of this style of writing ; ^ 
hut — if lightly interpreted — ^thoy illustrate in a striking manner the antiquity of its 
ordinary employment in its even then fixed form.’ [Tliis inference, however, does not 
necessarily militate against my conclusion that, at a subsequent period, and in excep- 
tional localities, the Phli language and the Pali letters did not become the special 
sectarian vehicles of the Buddhist faith, as opposed to the Sanskrit tongue and its 
more copious alphabet, whose use was affected by the Brfilmians.] Dr. Stevenson 
remarks, in speaking of the Xasik cave inscriptions, ‘ On the whole, we find that Brhh- 
mans and Buddhists, in these early days of oui’ era, lived in peace with one anothex', 
and were both favoured and protected by the reigning sovereigns ; and that, among the 
former, the Sanskrit language was used iu writing, and the Prakrit by the latter ; the two 
languages, probably, holding the same place to one another that the Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars do at present.’ — ‘Jom-. Bomb. Br. Boy. As. Soc.’, July, 1863, p. 41.] 

1 [In my last paper on this subject I remarked, ‘ We have evidence, in sufficient 
ahundanco, to prove that the eastern nations often availed themselves of a cursive 
hand, in common 'ivith the more formal character reserved for inscriptions. These 
would each bo naturally affected, in the nltimate determination, of forms — by the 
material which had to receive the writing. 

‘Thus, the straight wedge-shaped elements of the cuneifom alphabet'’ were 

‘ ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.’, vol. xiii., p. 108; * Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 299, etc. 

'■ Layarcl, ‘Discoveries,’ etc., 346 and 601, etc., ‘Jour. Bomb, As. Soc.’, vol. xvi. 
p. 215. 
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a still more obvious reason for the rounding off of angularities 
as the complex orthography of the Sanskrit gained head upon 
the simple letters of the local Pali.^ 

singular! jMvell fitted for easy expression on tablets of Babylonian clay, and equally 
suited to rock inscriptions, while the written hand, executed only on a smooth 
surface, presented no difficiilties to any series of curves or complicated lines. In 
addition to leather * and other materials, the ancient Persians, we also learn, wrote 
upon Tus^ (Birch-bark). The Indians, we know, adapted this substance to the 
same uses,' and possibly the Indian Vedas are indebted for their preservation to this 
very material ; whether its employment was limited to the population whose dialects 
were expressed in the Aiian character we have no means of saying, but in all pro- 
bability, if tbe Northern Indian races knew of its use, the Mfigadbis would not 
have remained long deprived of it, or some suitable substitute ; that they also wrote 
■with ink is amply established by the discovery of letters so written on the relic 
caskets at Sanchi.*’’ 

Since the above was written, I have met with a most apposite illustration of 
the justice of my opening remark, in the shape of a Babylonian clay-tablet— noiv 
in the British Museum — of about 600 b.c., which is impressed with cuneiform characters 
on the one face, and inscribed with Phomieian letters on the other. The Babylonian 
character is not very perfect, hut the Phcenician has evideutly been difficult to 
execute, in comparison to the simple lines of the associate inscription ; the curves 
of the letters, and the depth it was necessai-y to give the lines, to ensure permanence, 
have clearly puzzled the stile of the artist, whose knowledge of, and aptitude in, the 
formation of the letters, are otherwise sufficiently apparent. While adverting to these 
subjects, I would further draw attention to the double system of writing in use in 
ancient times, as exhibited in the concurrent record of spoils, etc., almost uniformly 
depicted in the Konyunjik marbles, where the one scribe uses a broad stile with a 
clay cylinder or book- tablet ; and the other appears to he writing with a more pointed 
instrument, on some pliable material.— -See Layard, ii. 184, ‘ Monuments of Nineveh,’ 
pi. .58 ; as well as Nos. 59 and 15* British Museum. 

To revert, however, to the Indian que.stiou, I may remark, in conclusion, that 
the tradition in Huen Thsang’s time, e’\’idently went to the effect, that the early 
Buddhist scriptures of Kfisyapa’s council were ■written ‘ sur des feuiiles de tula 
(palmier),’ and that, in_ such_ form, (il) ‘les repandit dans I’Inde entiere.’ — 

‘ Ilistoire,’ p. 158. Alhinini, in speaking of his own experience in the eleventh 
century, notices the use of paper (Ai-b), and the local employment, ‘dans lemidi 
de I’Inde,’ of the leaves of the Tdri ) to which he adds, *mais dans les 

provinces du centre et du nord de I'Inde, on employe I'ecorce interieure d’un arbre 
appele touz (Jy)- C’estavee I’ecorce d’lm arbre dnmeme genre qu’ on recouvre les 
arcs; celle-ci se nomme bhouj’ ‘ Eeinaud Memoire sur I’Inde,’ p. 305. 

Further references are given to ‘Arrian,’ 1. viii., c. Lx. ; Foe-koue-ki,’ p. 392, etc.] 

1 [Dr. Weber has instituted certain philological comparisons, in the hope of 

a Assyria — P. H. Gosse, London, 1832, p. 546. 

*■ Hamzffi Ispahhni p. 961, and xxv. ‘Libri inventi sunt, 

in quibus deposit® erant varim eorum discipline, oranes lingua Persioa antiqna 
script! in cortice tfiz,’ — See also ‘Ayhi-i Akbari,' vol. ii., 125. “ 

• Masson in A. A. p. 60 and 84. See also fig. 11, pi. iii. Ihid. Masson con- 
tinues Ms remarks on substances used to receive writing ; ‘ In one or two instances 
I have met with inscriptions ; one scratched with a stylet, or shurp-pointnd iinplc- 
meiit around a steatite vase, extracted from a Tope at Daruuta; another written in 
ink, around an earthen vessel, found in a Tope at Hiddtt ; and a third dotted on a 
brass vessel.’— See also -lleinand Memoire snr I’Inde,’ p, 305. 

^ ‘Jour. Hoy. As. Soc.’, vol, xiiL, p. 110; ‘BMlsa Topes,’ 209 ; ‘Joui-. As. 
Soc. Beng.’, vbl. xxiv., p. 394. ^ ^ ; 
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Tliis Sanskrit action upon the indigenons form need not be 
limited to tlie date at wbicli we are now able to cite extant 
examples of tbe Pali letters; and, as I haTe claimed for the 
latter an antiquity very inadequately represented by tbeir use 
imder Asoka^ so I may assume an independent process of matura- 
tion under tlie influence of the former language, in written docu- 
ments, which is not necessarily restricted in its point of depar- 
ture to the date of the lapidary models of which that monarch 
has left us examples. Indeed, these very monuments, in their 
bearing upon each other, already exhibit the early phase of an 
irregular advance beyond the limitation of the normal letters, 
in the greater amount of compoimd consonants to be found in 
use in the Girnar edict, as contrasted with the I)haidi transcript, 
and the stiU, more simple records of the Eastern pillars, which, 
in point of time, are absolutely subsequent to the two former 
inscriptions. And this alone is sufficient to form a justifiable 
basis for a line of argument I have elsewhere adopted in reply- 


bdiig able to determine tlie initial method of writing in India by the definition of the 
primary meaning of the words employed to describe the endorsement of the edicts of 
Asoka. Following out the Greek and Latin analogy of the deriration of the art of 
writing, imjilied in the ypaipco, ‘to grave,’ and serioo, ‘to scratch,’ he contrasts the 
inflections from the roots and , wliieh occur in the opening passage of 
these inscriptions ; the one signifying ‘ to smeai',’ and also ‘ to write the other he 
affirms, meanmg primarily ‘ to scratch into,’ and, secondarily, ‘ to write.’ Any exclu- 
sive induction, however, from these materials is denied to us in the fact that the two 
words occur in absolute juxtaposition, and almost as if they Avere convertible terms- 
there can be no difficulty in admitting that the one root exists with almost a 
leading meaning for writing in the South (and in Bengal ; while in the north 

it has retained a nearly exclusive signification for smearing, plastering, etc. The 
■^1^, on the other hand, whether its primary intention was to scratch into, or, more 
prohahly, to draw a line, holds its position to a much greater extent in the dialects of 
India as the special indication of writing. However, these comparisons, incomplete 
and nnsatisfactory as they must needs he, are complicated by a douot as to the original 
d.erivatioa of the word lipi. In the Pfili transcripts of Asoka’s edicts the ortho- 
graphy is assured ; hut in the Kapur di Giri text, in spite of Professor Wilson’s most 
determined conversion of the initial letter, in the numerous instances in which it 
occm-3, the word is palpably and xmifosinlj dipt {dtpiiam, etc.), which as 

Sir. Norris has shewn, finds a counterpart in position and meaning in the Persmn 

Cuneiform Inscription (‘ Jour. Boy. As., Soc.’, vol. x., p. 247, 250, lines 48, 55 of 
Tablet); and in the Seythic version it appem-s as with the same signification 
(vol. XV., pp. 19,24, 187). The legitimate Arian M-Mfe, oceiirs in one passa-fm as 
the correspondent of the Pfili (Gimfir, i, 10) ; hut usually the ilip et the 

northern alphabet answers to the of the south (iy. 11, A^ 9) . 
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mg to those who follow too impHcitly Prinsep’s first idea of the 
progress of writing, and who seem 

Disposed to admit of but one single element, as liable to affect tbe march 
of alphabetical deyelopment — ^that of time. To show how fallacious any notion 
of a necessarily progressive change would be, I may call attention to the very 
slight modification that is seen to have taken place in the local alphabets of Gujarat, 
etc., dui'ing several centuries; and I would inquire, if this argument is to hold 
good, how much of difference ought we to be able to detect between the alphabet of the 
Vallabhi copper-plates, which they would date in the sixth century A.D.,band the 
style of writing in use in the lYestern Caves, which is almost identical vrith the 
characters in prevalent use among the Buddhists in the 3rd century b.c. And yet, a 
reference to the facsimiles in pi. xxxvii. will demonstrate how essentially limited the 
alterations effected by this lapse of ages really were ! Prinsep, as we have seen, was 
pi'epared— with his usual fairness — to concede that there were other causes likely to 
influence these alphabetical mutations, though his original idea had clearly been to 
assign all impulse in this direction to the effect of time. Had he lived to perfect his 
theory, I doubt not that he would have accepted other agencies as playing an im- 
portant part in the results to be accounted for : prominent among these would, I 
think, have to be placed, the advance or retardation due to nationality or other local 
influences ; otherwise it would be difficult indeed to account for the various separate 
alphabets that we find in all their independent diversity at a later period of Indian 
progress. 2 

Prinsep’s own impression, above reprinted, will display how little reliance could 

J ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 149. 

2 As ray readers may he glad to learn what Albiruni says on the state of the dis- 
tributive varieties of writing current in his day, I append M. Eeinaud’s version of the 
entire passage ; — ‘ On compte plusieurs dcritures dans I’lnde. La plus r6pandue est 
celle qui porte le noin de siddha-mairaca (C-^’ ou substance parfaitb ; elle 

est usitee dans le Cachemire et a Benarbs, qui sont maintenant les deux principaux 
foyers scieutifiques du pays. Ou se sert egalcment de cette ecriture dans le Madhya- 
De^a, appelfi aussi du nom d’Aryavartta. Dans le Malva, on fait usage d’une ecriture 
appelee mgara celle-ci est dispos4e de la meme maniere que la premibre ; 

mais les formes en sont differentes. line troisieme ecriture, arddha-mgary 

c’est-h-dixe a raoitie nagari, et qui participe des deux in-emibros, est 
usitee dans le Bhatia et dans nne partie du Sind. Parmi les autres beri- 

tures, on pent citer le malcfiry ( , usite dans Malcascheva 

an midi dn Sind, pres de la c6te ; le besandiba employe it Bahinanava, 

viUe appelee aussi Mausonra; le kamfita usitfi dans le Karnate, pays qui 

donne naissance aux personnes appeiees, dans les armees, du nom de Kaniiara 
I’andri, emiffoye dans TAndra-Deqa oupays d’Ahdra t) • le dravidi, nsitd 

dans le Dravida ou Dravii'a; le lari, dans le Lar-Deqa ou pays de LarVlo gaura 
dans le Purab-Deija oa region oiientale (le Bengale) ; et 

le bikchaka ( ) dans le Oudan-Pourahanaka ( ^ dernibre 

bcriture est celle dont se serverit les bouddhists (aJI)*’— M, Eeinaud, ‘Mfimoire sur 
rinde,’ p. 298. 
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be placed on a judgment vrliicb did not take this element into consideration, for lie 
assigns, on tbe mere ground of forms of letters, a Mgber antiquity to the Gujarht 
cojiper-plates, than he does to the Gupta inscriptions ; whereas, we now know, that 
the Guptas preceded the Vallabhis ! 

Had he confined himself to tracing the alphabetical advances made by these difie- 
rent sections of Indian races, instead of comparing two series of literal signs that had 
been thus far matured by diiferent hands, he would have worked upon surer ground, 
To support my assertion, I would du-ect attention to the varieties of types of letters 
to be found on the nearly contemporaneous inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. If we 
examine the Alahfibfid writing, i and contrast it with that on the Bhitari we 
discover considerable difierence between the general configurations of the majority of 
the characters in each — varying from scarcely perceptible modifications to an absolute 
difference of form in others ; for instance, the ■?§■, if, TJ, and are virtually 
the same characters in both inscriptions, but their outlines are by no means identical, 
while the signs ig', and tg- are, so to speak, different letters. To carry out 

the contrast, let us refer to the BhUsa^ inscription. Here again we find a general 
change in the aspect of the letters and most distinct modification or absolute diver- 
gence from the Allahiib fid type in the folloiving characters — T|r, 'Sil', XT, 

T> f ; ^5 and 

V. As to tliG possible iiifliieiice of tlie Semitic character of 
Northern India on the collateral Pali ; I should reduce this to 
the very minimum under its direct Paleeographic . aspeoti^ and 
shoidd even prefer to advocate the converse proposition. There 
are here also some smgular alphabetical coincidences which, 
however, had better be reserved for examination under tbe 
notes on tlie Ariaii character. A point which adds mate- 
rially to the difficulty of instituting any useful comparisons 
in regard to this division of the subject is our ignorance 
of the date of the introdnotion of the Allan branch of the 
Semitic tree into the regions south, of the Hindu Kush 
and its extension into the suh-Hinialayan belt towards Has- 
tinapur. For, as in the case of the Southern alphabet, its 

^ ‘Jour, &s. Soc. Beng.,’ vol.vi., p. 969.— See Translation, vql.i., p. 233. 

2 ‘ Jour. As, Soc. Beng.,' vol. vi., p. 1, — ■Englisb Version, vol. i., p. 2i0. 

® ‘ Jonr, As. Soc. Beng,,’ vol. vi., p, 455.— Noticed atp. 245. 

^ [I am not at all certain, liowever^ that the Arian alphabet did not contribute 
the letter n', the equivalent of "Cf in its own series, to serve in the S4h inscription as 
Xr The original character has, to my perception, more of mechanical coincidence 
with the general tendency of the Arian formation of letters, than of homogeneity with 
the alphabet of the South; and it is curious to observe how soon the perpenAcular 
centre stroke of the original became horizontal under local treatment. The proper 
Indian b = T^, on the contrary, seems to have been of indigenous adapfatibm] 

4 :" 
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earliest appearance, mtliin our ken, is in the counterpart 
edict o£ Asoka at Kapur di Griri in the Peshawur yalley. 
Two items, however, suggest themselves as important in the 
general inquiry. (1) The greater amount of piu*e Sanskrit 
the Kapur di Giri inscription^ carries in its text, as illustrating 
the descending course of that language^ ; and (2) the ultimate 
and not very long delayed extinction of all trace of the once 
extensively prevalent Arian character, and its supersession hy 
the more exact and appropriate system of writing indigenous to 
the south ! 

1 ‘ Joui’. Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. xii., p. 236.] 

2 [ Prinsep had already noticed this fact in connexion’ with other data then at his 
command — ‘ The Ternacular language of India at that period, then, varied in different 
provinces ; — it approached more to the Sanskrit in the N.W.,’ etc.-— vol. vii., p. 2S0. 
The possession of several letters requisite for the due delluition of Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy, but unneeded in Pill writing, is also important.] 

3 [I have usually avoided complicating _ the simple Palmographic inquiry— -on 
which alone my data entitle me to speak— with any reference to the important light 
philology must he ex;^eoted to throw upon the general question. I depart from my 
rule in this instance, in citing the original and highly valuable remarks of the author 
of the ‘ Drividian Grammar,’ “ regarding the existing state and probable early cour.se 
of certain Indian languages. Mr. Caldwell’s position may be stated in his own words : — 
‘That the Dr&.vidian languages are to he affiliated, not with the Indo-European, 
hut with the Scythian group of tongues ; and that the Scythian family to wliich they, 
appear to he most closely allied is the Finnish or TJgrian.”' [The scope of the term 
Drhviffian is defined hy the author as follows :] ‘ The idioms which are included in 
this work under the general term ‘ Dravidian’ constitute the vernacular speech of the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Southern India. With the exception of Ori.ssa 
and those districts of Western India, and the Bekhan, in which the Gnjarfithl and 
the Marhthi are spoken, the whole of the peninsular portion of India, from the 
yindhya mountains and the river Herhudda (Narmada,) to Cape Cormorin, is peopled, 
and from the earliest period appears to have been peopled, by different branches of one 
and the same race, speaking different dialects of one and the same language— the 
language to which the term ‘Dravidian’ is hero applied; and scattered offshoots from 
the same stem may ho traced still further north as far as the Ilajmahal hills, and 
even as far as the mountain fastnesses of Beluchistfin. The Gujarfithi, the Marathi 
(with its offshoot the Eonkani), and the Eriya, or the language of Orissa, idioms 
which are derived in the main from the decomposition of the Sanskrit, form the 
vernacular speech of the Hindd population withm their respective limits: besides 
which, and besides the Drhvidian languages, various idioms which cannot he termed 
indigenous or vernacular are spoken or occasionally used by particular classes resident 
in Peninsular India.’ ..... 

‘ The idioms which I designate as ‘ Dr&.vitlian’ are nine in number, exclusive of 
the Rajmahal, the Hrfion, and the Brahui.' They are as follows: 1, Tamil; 

“ ‘A comparative Grammar of the Drfrvidian or South Indian Familv of Languages, 
hy the Rev. R. Caldwell, B.A. London, HaiTison, 1856.’ 

>* (If. also Norris’ Scythian text of the inscriptions at Beliistun. — ‘ Jour. .Roy. As. 
.Soc,,’ vbl. XV..'-: . 

• The discovery of this Drfrvidian element in a language spoken beyond the Indus 

S royes that the DrfLvidians, like the Aryans, the Grajco-Seythians, and tlie Turco 
[ongolians, entered India hy the North-Western route.— p. 23. 
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In tliis indeterminate state, I am content, for the present, to 
leave the general question of the progressive development of 
the writing of India proper; being convinced, that no uniform 
or absolute law can be enunciated applicable to the varied 
circumstances of the whole circle of the paleography of the 


2, Telngu ; 3, Caiiarese ; 4, MalajAlam ; 3, Tulu — [the remaining foxir are] entirely 
uncultivated, destitute of written cliaracters, and comparatively little known — 
6, Toda or Tudara ; 7, Kota ; 8, Gond or Goand ; 9, Ivhoud or Kund, or, more pro- 
perly, the Ku. The proportionable numbers of the several races by whom the lan- 
guages and dialects mentioned above are spoken appear to be as follows : 

1 10,000,000 

2 14,000,000 

3 \ “JO 1 000 

4 2|50o!oOO / 32,150,000 

5 150,000 

6 to 9 500,000 

‘ Whilst I regard the grammatical structure and prevailing characteristics of the 

Drhviclian idioms as Scythian, I clahn for them a position in the Scythian group 
which is independent of its other members, as a distinct family or genus, or, at least, 
as a distinct subgeuns of tongues. They belong not to the Tmldsh family, or to the 
Ugrian, or to the Mongolian, or to the Tungusian, . . . but to the group or 
class in which all these families are comprised. On the whole, the Drhvidian lan- 
guages may he regarded as most nearly allied to the Finnish or Ugrian family, with, 
special affinities, as it appears, to the Ostiak.' — p. 46. 

The conclusions arrived at with regard to the Northern Indian languages are 
summed up thus — ‘ It is admitted that before thp arrival of the Aryans, or Sanskrit 
speaking colony of Brhhmans, Kshatriyas,nnd Vaisyas, the greater part of Northern, 
India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called by Sanskrit writers MlSchchas, 
Dasyus, Nishhdas, etc. ; and it is the received opinion that those aboriginal tribes 
were of Scythian, or, at least, of non- Aryan origin. On the hruption of the Aryans, 
it would naturally happen that the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the con<jnering 
race would almost overwhelm the vocabulary of the rude Scythian tongue which was 
spoken by the aboriginal tribes. Nevertheless, as the grammatical structure of the 
Seytliian'tongues possesses peculiar stability and persistency; and as the pre- Aryan 
tribc.s, w])o were probably more numerous than the Aryans, were not annihilated, hnt 
only reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, in most instances, incorporated 
in the Aryan community, the large Sanskrit addition which the Scythian vernaculars 
received would not necessarily alter their essential structure, or deprive them of the 
power of influencing and assimilating the speech of the conquering race. According 
to tliis theory, the grammatical stnieture of the spoken idioms of Northern India was 
from the first, and always continued to he, in the main, Scythian; and the change 
which took place when Sanskrit acquired the: predominance, as the Aryans gradually 
extended their conquests and their colonies, was rather a change of voeahulary than 
of grammar,-^a change not so much in the arrangement and vital spirit as in the 
maUriet of tlie langnage. This hypothesis seems to nave the merit of according hotter 
than any other with existing phenomena. - Seeing that the Northern vernaculars 
possess, with the words of the Sanskrit, a grammatical structure which in the main 
appears to be Scythian, it seems more correct to represent those languages as having 
a Scythian basis, with a large and almost overwhelming Sanskrit addition, than as 
having a Sanskrit basis, with a small admixture of a Scythian element.’— p. 38, 
‘The Scythian substratum of the North-Indian idioms presents a greaterniiinber of 
points or agreement with the Oriental Turkish, or with that Scythian tongue or 
iiamily of tongues of which the new Pefsiah has been modified, than with any of the 
DiAvidiaii languages.’ ~p. 39, 
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iniiLtifarious languages and nationalities embraced amid tlie 
indigenous or intrusive races, wbo in succession may have 
peopled portions of that land. 

I now insert tbe type Table of transitions of the Indian 
Alphabet referred to at page 41. This, like Prinsep’s litho- 
graphed sjmopsis, requires but little introductory notice, as it 
shoidd be sufficiently exj)lanatory in itself, but it may be 
necessary to mention, that I have modified some of the head- 
ings of the earlier alphabets, which I have felt bound to retain 
unaltered in the artist’s copy of Priusep’s original fac-similes.^ 

The derivations of the six leading or epochal series of the 
general table may ordinarily be gathered from the notices and 
translations of the original texts of each, inserted in various 
parts of this publication.’^ 

The so-entitled Herbudda character is taken from a set of 
copper-plate grants, of uncertain date, found at Seoni in the 
Saugor and Herhudda territories;® and the Kistna alphabet, 


1 [ As tlie accompanyiug Table of 'Alphabets lias lately appeared, under a .slightly 
varied form, in tbe work of another author, it is necessary for me to (3Xplain how it 
comes to he inserted in this place without the usual ackiiowledgmont. My Puhlisher, 
in making his preparations for the present reprint, imported, at my request, from 
Germany, such of the Sanskrit types, based u]>on Prinsep’s originals, as were deeiued 
requisite for the illustration of the Palasograjihic history of Indian writing. As some 
difficulties presented themselYCs, on the arrival of this foreign type, in regard to its 
justification and assimilation with our own, it was dotcniiinod to set up tlie entire 
table before it was required in tbe order of the eonsocutive articles, Thi.s wa.s done, 
and the first rough proof had_ been submitted to me, when Mr. Austin’s luanaging 
superintendent intimated that if I had no objection he intended to lend the table for 
publication in Mr. Monier AVilliams’ _ Sanslpit Graniiiiar. I of course assented 
willingly to this arrangement, merely stipulating, in tlio inost distinct raainiei*, for the 
due acknowledgment of the derivation. I heard nothing further on the subject till 
the work in question appeared, under the amspiecs of the Oxford University I'rcss, 
when I natiually looked for the expected recognition of tlie use of my nmtcrials. 
However, to my stu-prise, I could discover no notice whatever of oldigatious to 
my publisher or myself. Upon making inquiries, I discovcu-cd that Ihcri' had 
been some misapprehension as to the terms under which these materials had lucu 
permitted to be icscd; and Air. Williams a.ssnre.s me that lu* was not in any w.-iy 
made aware of my interest or concern in the synop.sm, and therefore neccs-arily taiJi-ii 
to acknowledge the merely secondaiy title I claim in its reproduction.] 

[No. 1, vol. iicp. 8, cf. seq, of this publication,- No. 2, ‘Jour. As. Sia*. Uctig.,’ 
vol, vL, qj. 1042 ,- sec also Stevenson, ‘Bombay Jonraal,’ July, 18, ia, and January, 
1854| Noy3, Art, Six. ; No. 4, vol, i., p, 2.13; No. .5, vol, i., p. 2,52: No. d, 
vol.'L, p. 321.]',' 

p, 726 ‘ Jour. As. Soe. Beng.’ vol. V, (1830), and also Prof. AV'iisou on 
‘ Chatti^arh Inscriptions,’ ‘ Asiatic Researches, vol, XV., p. 507.] 
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which folio wSj was obtained from inscriptions at Amaravati in 
Berard 

For the more modern alphabets, which are arranged irrespeC'* 
tive of their relative antiquity, I have had to rely upon such 


1 [Prinsep explains the source from •whence he derived the materials for this alphabet 
in the following remarks :] — ‘ In the library of the Asiatic Society are ten manuscript 
volumes of drawi:ig3 of sculpture, images, architectm'e, and inscriptions, forming part 
of the celebrated collection of the late Colonel Mackenzie. The greater portion of theso 
are as yet unknown and nndescrihed. None of the series, as far as we can ascertain, 
have been published, nor are we aware of any attempt having been made to decipher 
the inscriptions. It is greatly to be wished that the whole of these interesting docunKUits 
could he digested in some convenient arrangement and made accessible to the learned 
world, especially now that the invention of lithography offers a cheap and expeditious 
means of effecting such an object. We were in hopes of combining their publication 
in the form of a volume or t-wo of plates, with the digest of the Mackenzie manu- 
scripts, which, at the recommendation of the Society, the Government has lately 
entrusted to the Eev. W. Taylor at Madi’as, the author of ‘ Oriental Histoi'ieai 
Manuscripts.’ As a specimen of the contents of these curious volumes, Captain 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with the two lithographs mimhered as pis. x. and 
xi., vol. vi,, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng’.’ He has selected the two longest inscriptions 
from the volume, No. 18, entitled ‘ Antic[nities at Amaravati,’ a town in the Berhr 
province, situated on the Kistna river to the west of Nhgpur. 

‘The ma,iority of the sculptures of Amarhvatf seem to belong to a magnificent 
dehgopa, or 'Buddhist shrine; hut there is an admixture towards the end of the 
volume of objects of the linga worship. An accurate map of the town is prefixed, 
whence it appears that the ruined lUhgopa,, whence the relics are taken, was on a 
mound of 150 feet diameter, now converted into a tank. It is called Dipaldinua 
(translated by Colonel Mackenzie ‘the inoiuid of. lights’), which so resembles the 
name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity in Ceylon (Dambadimia), that we 
imagined, on seeing the inscription from the east side of the gateway, some mistake 
must have been committed ; for on comparing the. characters with pi. xxviii. of the 
‘ Jour. As.- Soc. Beng.’, vbl. v., p. 554, their perfect identity with the Ceylonese type 
of old Nfigaii was manifest : indeed the three initial letters appear to form the same 
word ^mujilce' , . . . and the same combination there recognized as ^ MaJidrdja^ .... 
drew Captain Cunningham’s attention while copying the penultimate line of the 
present inscription. _ . 

‘ The second inscription, occupying the two sides of pi. xi., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vi. [the Estna alphabet], is altogether of a different class, although the hook 
states it to have been procured from the same town, Amardvati. 

‘The character has mneli resemblance to that of some of the cave inscriptions at 
Mahfihalipur and mther places to the westward . the essential portion of each letter 
also assimilates very closely to the alphabets of the Chattisgarh and Seoul inscriptions, 
and this has served as the key by which I have effected the transcription of the whole. 

‘ It is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may aptly denominate the 
Andhra character, from its locality, may he traced the gradual transition from the 
more simple Devanfigari of Northern India (No; 2 of Allahdhfid, G^a and Gniarat) 
to the complicated or florid writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it 
with the Tl.ula Kanara, or ancient JCarnatic, the letters w, y, r, leh, th, dh, bh, 
which may bo regarded in some degree as test letters, because they have undergone 
more variation than others in the modern .writing of different provinces, are nearly 
identical. There is also an incipient loop in the lower line of many of the letters 
which becomes afterwards more developed in the west and south. The Telinga or 
Telugn cliaraetcr is one step further removed, hut it springs directly from the Hala 
Kanara, and retains many of the Andhra lettero Still unchanged, particularly the dh 
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type as dianced to be available, amid wMcb may be found some 
isolated forms that might stand but indijSerently the test of local 
criticism. — ^E.T.] 


and th. In the accompanying plate (‘ Jonr. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi. pi. xii) we have 
thought it worth while to exhibit these resemblances, ana point out the peculiarities 
noted, that no means may be neglected of facilitating the examination of other 
inscriptions that may link on naturally at cither end of this fragment of the chain 
of our Indian paleography.’ 
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xix.™-exam:inat.io:^t of the sah ihsoeif- 

TIOH FBOM G-IEHAB IN GEJAEAT. 
SAITSKRIT INSCRIPTION No. 1, PROM JUNAGARH. 


f I insert Jas. Prinsep^s translation of tlie S&Ii inscription at 
Girn4r as it originally appeared in tlie ‘ Joui*. As. Soc. Bengal’ — 
notwitlistanding tliat it Pas to a certain extent been superseded 
in tlie acquisition of more perfect copies of the monumental 
writing than he was constrained to rely upon — in order both to 
complete the record of his contributions to an important section 
of Indian Numismatics, and to serve as a needful introduction 
to his notes in illustration of the subject, which retain, with but 
limited exceptions, their pristine value ! — ^E. T.] 

After the armoimceiiieiit made in the proceedings of 
the Society, that the Governor-General has acceded to my 
request, for the deputation of an officer, to take exact fac- 
similes of the several inscriptions in Gujarat, -which have 
turned out to he of so important a natiu'e, it may seem 
premature or superfluous to continue the publication 
of the analysis of the less perfect document now in my 
hands. But it is only in a few uncertain passages that 
the expected corrections are desired. The body of the 
matter is sufficiently intelligible, hoth in the edicts 
of Girnar, lately published, and in the Sanskrit in- 
scription from Jnnagarh, which I have chosen for the 
subject of my present notice. 
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I sliould^ indeed, be doing an injustice to Oapt. Laing, 
wbo executed the cloth facsimile for the President of the 
Bombay Literary Society, and to Dr. Wilson himself, 
who so graciously placed it at my disposal, when, doubt- 
less, he might with little trouble have succeeded himself 
in interpreting it much better than I can do, from his 
well-known proficiency in the Sanslmt language ; it 
would, I say, be an injustice to them were I to with- 
hold the publication of what is already prepared for the 
press, which may be looked upon as their property and 
their discovery, and to mix it with what may hereafter 
be obtained by a more accurate survey of the spot. 

Before, however, proceeding to the inscription itself, 
I insert Dr. Wilson’s account of the site. 

‘ The rock containing the inscriptions, it should be observed, is about 
a mile to the eastward of Junagail, and about four miles from the base 
of Qirnar, which is in the same direction. It marks, I should think, 
the extremity of the Maryada of the sacred mountain. The Jainas, as 
the successors of the Bauddhas, greatly honoun it.’ 

The rook or large stone above alluded to, appears to 
contain all three inscriptions. On the eastern side lacing 
the Girnar hill are the edicts of Asoka in the old cha- 
racter ; on the western side, the Sanskrit inscription which 
I have selected as my theme for the present occasion; 
and on the southern side a third inscription, longer even 
than either of the others, but somewhat more modern, 
and less distinct. 

The western inscription, then, is near the top of the 
stone it covers a surface of ten feet and a half in 
breadth, by five feet in height. The stone is a good 
deal out or worn away in two places, but it does not 
seem that anything has been lost on the outer edges, the 
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irregularities there visible proceeding from the contour 
of the stone. Capt, Laing’s facsimile is lithographed on 
a very reduced scale in the ^Jour. As. Soc. Beng./ 
vol. vii., pi. XV. 

The character is only one remove from the Buddhist 
alphabet of Grirnar. It has the same mode of applying 
the vowel marks e, a, and o, in particular to those excel- 
lent test letters, w, and m. The vowel i is still formed 
of the three dots ; but I need not more fully dilate upon 
its peculiarities, since I have already inserted the whole 
alphabet, as ISTo. 3 of the comparative table [Pis. xxxviii., 
xxxix.] A few, also, of the principal passages are now 
subjoined on a larger scale in pi. xix., ^ Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ vol. vii., as upon them rests the value with wliich 
this inscription will, doubtless, be regarded in Europe as 
well as in India, on account of the historical information 
it is calculated to afford. 

Once transcribed into modern lllagari a Sanskrit in- 
scription becomes easily intelligible through the aid of a 
skilful pandit. In the present instance, it has only been 
necessary to change two or three dubious letters to enable 
Kamalakanta to explain to me the contents of all the 
continuous passages which still exist on the stone, and it 
is fortunately not very dilffcult to imagine from the con- 
text what must have occupied most of the spaces now 
eroded or mutilated. 

Translation OP THE Girnar Bridge InsorirtI ON (Aruiij, 1838). 

(Be it) accomplislied U TWis very impassable bank at tbe foot of tbe bill city 
(Girinagara®). ...... . (15 syllables) witb vdde expansion and ’witb great 

1 The same invocation, siddhain, is used in the Skandagupta inscription, pi. i. 

2 yppe of the word Girinagar are wanting, hnt the name cannot bo mis- 

taken, being modern Girnhr. 
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depth, of strong masonry,^ carried all along the bottom of the said hill, filling up 

the interstices or irregularities in even layers, up to the height of the bank 

(30) , by a chosen (architect ?) the foundations of the bridge being 

completed most substantially, by embanking off in various ways the water 

(50) by workmen cheered on by kindnesses, and with a vast abundance 

of materials, was in progress. Then the work continued under favor of the Raja 
JIahdkshatrapa (the great patron of the wamor class), who was named Swhmi 

Chasthna (and was completed) in the seventy-second year of his son, the 

Kshatrapa, mindful of the lessons of his instructors, the rdja named Aridhmd,'^ in 

the dark half of the month of Mhrgairsha (afterwards) by an 

immense inundation, brought on by heavy rains, converting the whole surfece of 
the earth into an ocean, and making a mass of mud of the hill of IJrjayata (?) — .... 
by the tempestuous waves of the Palesinr river, and its several tributaries, the bridge 

. . . . . (was carried away. Subsequently) in conformity with the original 

design, (it was) repaired with blocks of stone from the hill, remedying the difficulties 
of the passage way with numerous long beams and trees laid across, — and skilfully 

uniting them (A second time) by the force of the waves, in a fierce hurricane 

and flood, (it was) broken down and much damaged, (after which), with 

stones and trees and piles,® and massive beams-* stretched across, it was again put 
into complete repair, with an indestructible embankment, having a length of 400 
cubits, and in like manner having a breadth of 75 cubits, iu a wonderful manner 
taking out all the water, and laying dry the bed of the river® ....... by Pupya 

Gripta, the territorial treasurer of Rkja Chandragiipta Maurya, (this) was caused 
to be done: and by the Ymma rkja of Asoka Maurya, (named) Tushaspa, it was 
ornamented with cornice and parapet, and with an artificial canal visible there, 
over which the bridge also extended, in a manner worthy of the approval of the rkjd. 
(Afterwards) by him, who, being predestined from the womb to the unceas- 
ing and increasing possession of the fortunes of royalty, was invited by all classes 
waiting upon him for the security of their property — to be their king : — ’Who, from 
clear intelligence, has not suffered the sacrifice of animal life ; — who is faithful to his 
promises— who is courteous in "speech— who iu battle, opposed face to face with an 
equal antagonist, and threatening to discharge his weapons, compassionates his 

yielding foe who gives hope to those of their OAvn accord repairing to him 

to beseech for succour ...... preserving the ancient customs of the town uiiin- 

1 the Joining or cementation of masonry, is now called by a similar 
name/ords. I suppose the piers or foundations to he intended. 

2 (sic) — if this is correctly traced, it contains a grammatical 
error, in the substitution of for ; after wf. The name might ho read or 
Endra, were the preceding word namno. The date may he read either dir/sap- 
tatita (?Kc) follo-^ved by numerals,— or AH dmnm nashie divisaptati vulmrc^ in the 
72iul year after the death of Aridam5.. . As there is a space after dwi, sata mav bo 
also supplied, making thu date 270. 

3 the introduction of Divdra here is hardly intelligilile, 

perhaps we should anutalpdt vari mrana nechraya ri'iiiovf-r «f 

the impediments to the flow of the ciUTent from the beams and materials that had 
fallen into the river. 

I"— the distinction of and lattas/m the modern wood murliot is, 
tliat the former arc unsquared, and the latter, squared timbers. 

5 I bate mven to this obscure passage the best sense in which 1 think it 
explicable, as the breadth, 75 cubits, could hardly have been that ol' the bridge itself. 
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AUT. XIX.] 


fringed by the proud and insolent; — who is lord of the countries’- of Avanti, 

Anupa (?) Vrija, Anartta, Surashtra Savara, Kukhra, Kirhta, Tishat, 

and others, all conquered by his own might, and maintained in their former prosperity, 
and all their inhabitants, both high and low, converted into obedient subjects— all 
these counti’ies, under his majesty (forming one empire), and furnishing every object 
of desire and gratification : who is the powerful leader of an army obeying Mm fondly 
as one born with the title of a renowned hero ; — who, after more than one conquest 
of Shtkarni, the king of Dakshinapatha, by merely a threat (of attack), concluded a 

peace (with him) for the security and protection of Ms country and 

again set up his royal banner; — who has a natm-al taste for exercising and improving 
the strength of his hand, according to the rules 2; — ^who is renowned for his skill 
in the practice of all the celebrated sciences, of grammar, of polity, of singing, of 
expedients (mechanics ?) and the rest, the theory of which ho has gone through, and 
tolerably retained;— who, powerful in horses, elephants, chariots, oxen, weapons, and 

armour . exceedingly clever in breaking down the strongholds ^ of his 

enemies ; — who is every day happy in the bestowal of alms and mercy ; — who is affable 
in manners ; — whose treasury is abundantly filled with gold, silver, tin, and the lapis 
lazuli jewel, brought as tokens of his greatness, offered to him as Ms just and proper 
measure of tribute ; who (understands) the precise etiquette of (courtly terms), their 
sense, measure, sweetness, rarity . . . . . . who is of correct bodily proportion, excel- 
lent in gait, color, Mgour, and strength, &c.; in form and limb of most auspicious aspect ; 
— who, of his own (merit ? ), has the title of ‘ patron of warriors and king of men 
— who is crowned with the garland^ of flower's won in the Swayamvara ceremony 
(or tournament) ; — by this great patron of the warriors (or Satrap) Rudra Dhmh . . . 
zealous for the increase of his religious fame, and in kindness and com- 
passion for females, and the lame and sick : and with a most liberal expenditure 
from his own treasui'y (for the people ?) ; — consenting at once to the petition of 
the chief citizens ; — the construction of tMs bridge with threefold strength, 
after due inspection, was ordered to be done ; — thus : 

By the dignified in virtue, the chief minister of the great Satrap ............ 

the road was also lined with trees, conferring pleasure (on the passers by). 

Further, hy him who, out of favor to the inhabitants of town and country, 
re,stored with substantial repairs the excellent condition (of the bridge) to the good 

subjects of this metropolis, — who made it impregnable to the torrents of water 

hy the descendant of the Pahlavhn tribe, Ma-v^a, the contractor, who has 
finished Ms work precisely on the terms of his estimates and plans, so as to give 

’ Most of the countries enumerated here are to be found in the Purfinas. Avanti 
is well known as Oujein ; Vrija ig the country about Mathura; _^iartta is mentioned 
with Comboja, Sindhu, and Yavana Mfirgana (‘As. Res.’ viii. 389, 341), and is 
therefore probably in the Panjtib; — Kukura is enumerated in the same list with 
Benares; Savara is called a wild tribe in the south-east. There are three Kirfitas 
named — two (Chandra and Ra.|ya) in the north-east, mid one in the south (pp. 339-41) 
Tishat may perhaj)S be read Toshali in Katak, of which more hereafter. 

* By inadvertence, I have omitted the repetition of the word arjita ^ 

at the beginning of the 13th line in the lithograph. 

3 Reading but the text may be read 'i^^f^’SJ' maHiig it ‘destroying 

his enemy’s force,’ or again it may be well skilled in 

diminishing the power of his enemies. (The Nfigari transcript has been altered thus.) 

^ In former timeSj Hindfi maidens chose their favourite among a hand of suitors 
by throwing a garland over his neck. A play on the name Ddmd is intended. 
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satisfaction, — tlie strong man and overcomer of difficulties, surrounded by liis over- 
seers (^paitis ), — by biin, the establisher of religious fame, and the increascr of the 
glory of Ms master, was this work executed.” ^ 

OBSEEVATIONS. 

I have already remarked, that in this inscription, for 
the first time, we find the name of the great Chandra 
Gupta, the contemporary of Alexander, recorded on a 
genuine monument of antiquity. There can be no doubt 
of his identity, because his family name Maury a is added ; 
and further, the name of his grandson, the no less famous 
Asoka, immediately follows, designated also by the same 
family cognomen of Maurya. 

On first discovering this important fact, and perusing 
the mutilated fragment with ICainalakanta pandit, as well 
as we could make it out, I thought myself in possession 
of a record of the time at least of Asoka, by whose 
deputy or viceroy the bridge seemed to have been com- 
pleted. The long string of complimentary epithets which 
fill up the hulk of the inscription being in the instru- 
mental case, and thus agreeing with the Yavana rajena 
of the upper sentence. 

This turns out not to bo precisely tlie case. A con- 
siderable period is embraced in the history of the Gilirnar 
bridge, partly anterior and partly subsequent to iho lime 
of Chandra Gupta ; — thus it seems originully to Jiavo been 
erected by a Prince named Swami Cliaslitana, a name 
rather Persian than Indian ; — it was then either repaired 

1 AmisUMfam aocomplisliciL TIio saiue word is used nt tiu; ftjid of 

the Allabiibiul iiiSGriplion — (voL vi. b78). Hut I know not how it llu-ri; oludod tUo 
apprehousion of the paudit wlio made uicMViite iu lieu of it ‘reiuiuuing 

firm or fixed.’ 
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or more probably completed by bis son Aridama or Atri- 
dama in the month of Mwrgamrsha or Agrahayana^ in the 
year 72 , but the letters which follow are unfortunately 
illegible, and we are left in the dark as to the era then 
in use for recording events. 

The bridge was then totally destroyed by an inunda- 
tion of the river Paleshini, a name I cannot discover in 
the map of G ujarat. Thus temporarily repaired, perhaps 
by the inhabitants, it was again carried away ; and a 
more thorough reparation was commenced under orders 
from Chandra Gupta Maurya, by his prefect of the pro- 
vince, Pupya Gupta, and completed in the reign of 
Asoka, his grandson, thirty or forty years afterwards, by 
his Greek officer, for so I think we may understand 
Tavana raja. The brahmanical population of the distant 
province of Surashtra probably had but little affection for 
the Buddhist monarch, who is not even honoured in the 
inscription with the title of raja, being simply styled 
Asoka the Maurya ! The name of his Greek employe is 
not very plain on the cloth ; it may be read ^ by 

Tushas^aj Si name evidently of Persian termination, like 
Gushtasp.^ Lohr asp ^ etc,, from asp^ horse’ (Sans, 

Were the name TusMsva^ we might have sup- 

posed it a translation of the Greek name Philippos, having 
precisely the same meaning ; and we might have argued 
that some adventurer having, &om his military prowess, 
obtained service under Asokd, had added those hew pro- 
vinces to his empire, which We find noticed in his reli- 
gious edicts, and had at length usurped a considerable 
share of power to himself ; being, in fact, the very Yona 
raja whom the Muhammadan historians state to have 
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dispossessed Sinsar Chand’s grandson. But I am sensible 
tbat I bave been frequently guilty of running ahead of 
prudence with my deductionSj and I must consequently 
draw in a little; for it may be possible, after all, that the 
word ijmma does not exist. It is preceded by the letter 
cT, which I have rendered g, ^further,’ Hoo;’ but the 
expletive is somewhat out of place, and some may prefer 
the reading ‘by Asoka’s raja (or 

lord) of the floods and forests.’ 

To continue my history of the bridge : — after the 
last repairs, although no accident is mentioned, we must 
conclude that such had occurred, and that the bridge 
was rebuilt by the prince upon whom the largest share 
of the eulogistic inscription is lavished. The opening 
passage may perhaps he recoverable on a careful re-ex- 
amination of the stone. Towards the close, it does 
indeed mention that on the petition of the inhabitants 
(hacked by female' influence ?) he strengthened the 
structure three-fold at his own expense. How the name 
of this prince is Rudradama, destined, it says, from his 
cradle to be elected to the throne,— his title is EajaMaha 
Kshatrapa, the same as that of Aridama and Swanii 
Chashtan. We may therefore view him as a scion of 
the old dynasty, replaced on the throne after a i:empo- 
rary subjugation of the province by the hi'aur}'a sove- 
reigns of India proj)cr. 

It is curious, and most interesting to tlmst', whoso 
attention is engaged in the subject, to observe how difler- 
ent ancient monuments throw light upon one another, and 
help to their mutual development. The name of Eudru- 
dama recals to our memory the series of Surashtra coins 
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described in my journal liardly a year ago. Among tbe 
eleven names there distinguished, Budradama was con- 
spicuous as following just such a break in the line as 
would be made by the cause above alluded to. Again, 
the title then read as Maha Kritrima, the elected king, 
on second examination agrees precisely with the present 
more palpably developed Maha Kshatrapa. On referring 
to the plate of Mr. Steuart’s coins, sent to me by Capt. 
Harkness, I find that I so read the word at first, and 
noted it in pencil, but gave it up on the pandit’s ignor- 
ance of such having ever been a title in use. Had I 
possessed at that time a comparative alphabet to consult, 
I should immediately have perceived that the right 
hand twist at the foot of the h did not ihen denote 
as it does now the vowel r\ which was formerly turned 
in the contrary sense ; but that it was the cerebral 
di subjoined to the Ic (forming lcsli\ exactly as it occui’S 
on the Junagarh ^ inscription. The also deceived me, 
being more pointed than the same letter in the word 
^utra ; but on examination of the coins in my possession, 
I find it generally rounded off as IT, and never crossed 
below as the m. 

The word Icskatrapas^ although wholly unknown 
as a sovereign title to modern Hindus, and not to he 
found in their books, is familiar to the reader of the 
Grecian history of ancient Persia, with merely a soften- 
ing of the initial letter, as SATPAnHS, Satra^ay the ■pTefeet 
of a province under the Persian system of government. 
I do not believe : that the etymology of this name has ever 

^ I haTO before remarked that tHs town seems called after tlic Greek prince,, 
YaTanagada. • 
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been traced. It is called a Persian title, bnt the Persian 
dictionaries only contain 8atrab^ as an obsolete 

term for the governor of a province, without explanation 
of its origin. In Sanskrit it signifies the ruler, feeder, 
or patron of the kshatra or military class ; and now that 
we know the ancient language of Persia east of the 
Euphrates to have been a near dialect of the Sanskrit, 
we may conclude that Satrapa had the same signification 
in Ariana. It is not for me in this place to speculate on 
the purport of the term in the Persian polity, but it is a 
fact well known that the effeminate Persians at a very 
early period were in the habit of governing their nume- 
rous tributary provinces by mercenary troops. The same 
system, and the same denomination of Satrap, was adoihcd 
and retained by the Macedonian conqueror, both when 
Greek and native officers were employed : and instances 
are frequent enough of the Satraps assuming to them- 
selves independence and a regal title. 

The Satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy are not 
supposed to have extended across the Indus. If, in Alex- 
ander’s time, this limit was first transgressed, it was not 
long before the Bactrian Greeks, or the Parthians, made 
themselves masters of Sindh, Hatch, and Gujarat.^ The 
present inscription may incline the learned to conclude 
that Suraslitra was before then one of the Satrapies of 
the empire, from the iiarne ol: Ghastan, the Satrap, who 
is stated to have first erected the bridge, and who nnist 
hav'o preceded Ohandragupta. Eudra, Viswa, and others 
of the list are more Indian in sound. It is remaikable 

1 See ‘Jour. As. Soo. Rcug./ vol. vi., p. 3S5, for Vinceiit'a autliority on tJiis 
subject. 
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that in the long string of epithets applied even to Endra- 
daina, the chosen Satrap, there is none which hears the 
slightest allusion to Hindu mythology j while, on the 
other hand, the coins of the whole dynasty hear an 
emhlem which we have hitherto considered either of 
4 ^ Mithraic or of Buddhist import. The name Jinadama 
(wearing Buddha as a necklace) is decidedly Buddhistic ; 
and the epithet applied in the inscription to Eudradama, 
^who, from right persuasion, never put any living 
creature to death,’ — proves that Eudra’s opinions were 
at any rate influenced by the proximity of the important 
Buddhist establishment at Girnar. 

The style of prose eulogy employed by the composer 
of the inscription puts us much in mind of our old friend, 
the Allahabad column. It has its corresponding list of 
countries oonq[uered and equitably ruled; but few of the 
names are, as might be expected, the same in the two. 
Avanti or XJijayani, and Yrija (if the latter name be 
correctly read) are of the most importance as implying 
that the elected kings of the Sah family, or the Satraps 
of Surashtra, as we may now more properly call them, 
had acquired dominion over all the central portion of 
India, driving back the Magadha sovereigns (who had 
previously spread their hands to the farthest west), into 
their own Gangetic limits. The other places, Anartta, 
Kukura, etc., are probably provinces to the northwest, 
out of India proper. One other name, however, deserves 
our particular attention, the king of the Dakhan (Dak- 
shinapatha), who was twice threatened with an invasion, 
and brought to sue for peace. His name is Satakarni, 
the same which occurs several times in the lists of th© 
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AncIIira kings extracted by Wilford from tlie Bhagavat 
and other Puranas. It is a patronymic, from 
Hbe hundred eared,’ which was, doubtless, the name 
of the founder of the family; and Satakarni was 
probably the surname of all the line, though not 
repeated eyerywhere in the versified enumeration of 
the Puranas. 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has hitherto 
been as uncertain as the period of its sway. Wilford 
says in one place that the Andhra princes ^ made a most 
conspicuous figure on the banks of the Ganges for above 
800 years;” again, that Andhra and Koshala (near 
Kalinga) are used synonymously by some Hindu authors : 
again, that Sri Carna-deva took the title of king of Tri- 
kalinga, or of the three shores, to the east and west and 
south of India.^ Prom our inscription we perceive that 
the general term of Bakshinapatha agrees weU with the 
latter definition, and we may rest content with denoting 
the Satakarnis as kings of the Peninsula. 

Purther, as to their age, we find one of the name con- 
temporary with Eudradama who followed Asoka (we can- 
not say at what precise distance). Wilford brings them 
much lower doivu, from the third to the sixth century 
after Chiist, in order to square the last of their name, 
Pulomarohi, or Puliman, with the Pulomien)^ of the 
GMiiese. 

He is forced to confess, howe\'or, that tlicr<i were 
Andlu-as at the beginning of the Christian era, when, 
says Pliny, ‘ the Andarm kings wore very powerful in 




^ < Asiatic Researches,' vol. ix. p. 101. ^ Ibid, j). lO-l, 

“ Quere. Is not Brahman mitten mth this orthography in Chiiu'se r 
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India, having no less than thirty fortified cities, an army 
of 100,000 men and 1000 elephants.^ 

We must, therefore, consent to throw hack the 
Andhras ; and, instead of requiring them to fall into a 
general and single line of paramount Indian kings, as 
Wilford would insist, let them run in a parallel line, 
along with the lines of Snrashtra, Ujjain, Magadha, and 
others, individuals of each line in turn ohtaming hy their 
talent, prowess, or good fortune, a temporary ascendancy 
over their neighhoiu-s : thus at length we may hope to fulfil 
Capt. Tod’s prophecy, — ^ let us master the characters on 
the columns of Indrapreshta, Prayag, and Mewar, on the 
rocks of Junagarh, at Bijollie on the Aravulli, and in the 
Jain temples scattered over India, and then we shall he 
able to arrive at just and satisfactory conclusions (in 
regard to Indian history).”^ 

[Prof. H. H. Wilson has most obligingly favored me with 
the subjoined revised translation of the interesting monumental 
record which forms the subject of the preceding remarks. The 
text upon which the interpretation is based is derived from an 
independent Devandgari transcript of the original, I had pre- 
pared with much care from the improved fac-simile of Messrs. 
Westergaard and Jacob, published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch Eoy. As. Soc. for April, 1842. Prof. Wilson has of 
course referred to the amended lithographed transcript of this 

^ The name Shragan, given in the Periplus as of a sovereign that \s&.form&rly 
reigned at Kaliiena (near Bombay), has some resemblance to Shtaharni ; hut I will 
not build npon siieh uncertain ground, 

® Tod’s ‘Ehjasthhn,' i. 45 : he gives a curious derivation, by the way, of the 
name of Junagarh; — “The ‘ ancient city,’ is the only name this old 
capital, at the foot of, and guarding, the sacred mount 6irn§,r, is Imown by. Ahul 
Pazl says it had long remained desolate and unknown, and was discovered by mere 
aceidont. Tradition even being silent, they give it the emphatic name of Jum, ‘ old/ 
gurh, ‘fortress,’ I have little doubt that it is the Asildurga or Asilgurh of the 
Orahilote annals, where it is said that prince AsiT raised a fortress, called after him, 
near to Girn&r, hy the consent of the Dabi prince, his uncle.” 
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writing, and verified my doubtful readings. His Sanskrit text 
and commentaries will be reserved for separate publication, in 
tbe ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soo.’ The matured result is all tbat I need 
desire to present to my readers. — ^B. T.] 

Revised Te^vkslatiox oe the S.tH Insceietion on the Girnae Rock. 

(1) . This perfect, delightful, heautiful (causeway ?) from Girinagar to the foot of 
........... (was constructed) of . . . . stone (and in) breadth, length, and height, 

was firmly built as a public road along the skirt of the mountain ..... 

Emulous 1 . . . . formed .... 

(2) , by that artificial causeway, and still reno-STued. 

(3 and 4-) remains in a great heap . . , then this ... in the year two 

(and) seventy (?) of the royal Mahahshatrapa ® Eudra Daman, whose name is re- 
peated by the venerable, the son of the royal Mahahshatrapa, of well selected 
name, Swami Chandana.*^ 

(5) . In the dark half of Marga Sirsha, the earth wa.s converted as it were into 
a sea, by heavily raining Panjanyu, so that the golden sand of the mountain (was 
washed away ?). 

(6) . And by the exceeding violent currents of the Palesini, and other rivers, 
destroying, as if at the end of the world, all that sought an asylum, even on the 
highest parts of the hill, as well as along the skirt, and bringing down the trees 
from the peak, the causeway (was broken down ?). 

(7) . And this being accompanied by a terrible strong wind, the water rushed 

down like a cataract, sweeping away the stones, trees, shrubs, creepers, along the 
river, by (whose joint efforts) four hundred cubits (were thrown doTO) 

(8) . And seventy cubits (more) broken by the torrent . 

was caused to be made by Pushpagupta, the chief artificer ‘‘of the Maurya King 
Chaiidragupta, by Tusliasyenu, the Yavana rCija ....... of A.soka, the Maurya, 

through good foriime was adorned® . ...... through that restoration, the raja 

(announced) to all castes having come to see the causeway, for their seciuity, 
that by him discontinuance was made of putting men to death, by expelling the 
breath of life. 

(10) . By observing this engagement, he (overcame all enemies, and extended 
his rule) over many well affected countries, conquered by his prowess. 

(11) . Both in the east and west, as . , . . . , avanti . ... . . Anartta Surashtra . . . 
knkkm’a Aparaiita, and all the nishadas. 

(12) . Having repeatedly overcome Sfitakarni, the lord of the South, he con« 
eluded an alliance (with him?). 

‘ Apparently alluding to the Selubaadha of Rama, to which that of Girinagar is 
compared. 

Rhino Mahahshatrapa may also mean ‘ the gfetit Satrap of the King.’ 

® But there is room left, by defects in tire inscription, for one or inure name.s 
between Rudra Daman and Swami Chandana. 

The words are Sashti Yagusyena, po,ssibIy for Sro.shtiyft Giisycna, or the last 
may be intended for Guptena, as if there was a Saslitigupta a'fter Clmndragupta. 

® The inscription records the /repair of the causeway by Rudra Dama. Here, 
mparently, it relates its having, been built by some officer, or by the siic-cessor of 
Chandragupta ; and repiiired or beautified by the Yavana rfija (?) in the time of Asoka. 
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As an atonement for leading my readers into this 
long digression, I now present them with an engraYed 
plate of all the Yarieties of th.e Snrashtra group of coins 
yet found. There is one new name added through the 
diligence of Lieut. E. Conolly. The rest are already 
known; hut I subjoin their corrected readings for the 
satisfaction of my niimismatical Mends. The fact of their 
haYing a Grecian legend and head on the obverse is now 
explained, and the date of their fabrication is determined 
so far that we may place some of the early reigns in the 
second and third centuries before Christ : to what later 
period they descend we may also hope to ascertain through 
the means of other coins which will come to be described 
along with the third inscription from Junagarh, as soon 
as we obtain a correct facsimile of it. I may here so far 
satisfy curiosity, as to state that this third inscription, — 
the longest, and in some respects the best preserved, 
though from the smallness and rudeness of the letters it is 
very difficult to decipher, — ^is in a more modern character, 
that allotted to the third century after Chi’ist, or the 
Gupta alphabet ; and that in the opening lines I JBnd an 
allusion to Skanda Gupta, one of the Gupta family^ whose 
name has also been found upon a new series of the Su- 
rashtra coins. The words are ... 

(Yide ^ dour. As. Soe, Beng.,’ 

vol. vii., pi. xix., and vol. i. p. 247). 

We shall thus be able to string together by means of 
the inscriptions and coins of ancient Sur^shtra a continued 
series of names and AaAs from the time of the Maurya 
djmasty to that of the Gupta dynasty of Kanauj, which 
terminates the catalogues of the Puranas. 
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Dates j too, did I say? Yes, I am in liopes of adding 
even actual dates to tlie series, for I liave been fortunate 
enongb to light upon a clue to the ancient forms of the 
Sanskrit numerals, and to discover tlieir prcKsence on the 
very series of Surasbtrian coins to which I have been 
just alluding. But here again I must solicit a little 
patience while I describe the grounds of this new 
assertion. 

ON THE ANCIENT SANSKEIT NHMEEALS. 

The most ancient mode of denoting nmnber in the 
Sanskrit languages, as in the Greek and Latin, was by 
the use of letters in alphabetical order. This system we 
find prevalent in all ancient Sanskrit works, as well as 
in the Pali, the Tibetan, and other derivate systems. 
There do not, indeed, appear to be any numerals peculiar 
to the Pali. In their sacred records the words are always 
written at length ; they have also the symbolical words 
■ of the Sanskrit astronomical works, and what is called 
Varna sanlchya^ or numeral classification of the 
alphabet. The numerals now employed in Ceylon, Ava, 
Cambodia, Siam, have hardly the slightest afiinity to one 
another. 

When this system was exchanged for that of the 
decimal or cipher notation does not appear to be known, 
or to have been investigated by the learned. to the 
ninth or tenth century of our era, the hTagari numerals 
extant on numerous monuments do not differ materially 
from those now in use. 

In the Gupta class of inscriptions, as far as I know, 
no numerals had as yet been found until I noticed 
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some doubtful and unknown symbols on tbe Bkilsa 
monument. In • tbe Buddhist pillar insorijitions the 
dates where they occurred were uniformly expressed at 
full length. 

A few months ago I was engaged in transcribing and 
reading with my pandit some copper-plate grants sup- 
posed to be of the third century, found in Gujarat by Dr- 
Buim, whose beautiful copies of them I hojie shortly to 
make public. In one of these, the date was entered at 
full in the words ‘ in the samvai 

year three hundred and ninety-four.’ A few lines below 
this the word ii 11 again occmTed, followed by three 
symbols,^ d, which must, of course, be numerals: 
they are more exactly copied in pi. xL, and, according 
to the preceding statement, should be 394, 

On a second plate in the same manner, the date 
in words was ^in 

the 15th of Kartik, samvat 380,’ and in figures % d, 

On a third plate the date in words was 

^Eartik full moon, if 385,’ 
and in figures d^ 7, «, and a, iy as before : in both of which 
the same symbols occur for 1, 3, 8, and 5 ; and the latter 
figure, much resembling the ancient letter na^ but 
slightly altered, was again observed on a fourth plate 
sent me by Dr. Burn, from Gujarat, which did not con- 
tain the date in words, thus, % dy Jcy h, 

^ [lu the original text of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ fac-siniiles of these iiumeraLs 
are inserted in each place; as these are repeated in fuU in Prinsep’s own Plates 
No, xl. of the present series, and are re-eppied and classified in my supplemental 
Lithograph, pi, xl. «, I hare not thought it necessary to have those types ro-cut, 
hut have supplied their places hy italic letters, whose several correspondents are duly 
defined in the new transcript of pi. xl. ».] 
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Much pleased witli this new train of discoyery, I 
turned to Mr. Watiien’s paper in the fourth volume of 
the Journal, in which I remembered his interpretation 
of the date on a similar grant by Sri Dhara Sena, as being 
in the ninth year of the Valabhi Bamvat of Tod, corres- 
ponding with A.D. 328. Here the translator had no writ- 
ten entry to guide him, nor had he any clue whereby to 
recognize the numerals which followed the abbreviated 
Samvat, thus, d, e, which we now perceive to be 300, 
+ some tmknown unit. I immediately wrote to Mr. 



Wathen and to Dr. Burn, requesting them to examine 
carefully the dates of all other plates in their possession, 
and from them in return I received all the examples 
which are inserted in plate xl. Prom the whole series 
combined, we may venture to assign a certain value to 
the 1, the 3, the 4, the 6, the 8, and the 9. 

The last of these, I could not but remember as the 
symbol on one of the Bhilsa inscriptions, which led to 
so many conjectures a year ago. In the form of 0 we 
have evidently our m, or the year 9, but the three 
strokes at .the side would appear to modify its value, or 
to be themselves a numeral, perhaps the o. Then, as 
we find the preceding k has not a dot above it, we may 
use that also as a numeral, and understand the whole 
7c, m, 5 as 2 or G, or 790 according to the value to he 
hereafter assigned to 7c, 

Again, in the second Bhilsa inscription (^Jour, 
As, Soc. Beng.,’ voL vi., p. 468, pi. xxvi), the fig, 3, 
with another, is perceived following the word OTRtj f«id 
the last letter may possibly bo a numeral also. In Mr, 
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same class were observed (‘ Joiir. As. Soo. Beng.,’ vol, 
vi., p. 869.) 

It may also be remembered that in my notice of the 
Suraslitra coins (vol. i, p. 433), I remarked behind the 
bead on tbe obverse, besides a legend in corrupted Greek 
characters, a few strange marks, not at all like either 
Greek or Sanslmt alphabetical characters ; to these I 
nW re-directed my attention, and was happy to perceive 
that they too were in fact numerals of the same forms, 
and of equal variety with those on the copper-plate 
grants. 

I have arranged at the foot of pi. xl. those speci- 
mens in my own cabinet, on which the figures are best 
developed. 

Upon bringing the subject to the notice of Dr. Burn, 
at Kaira, he wrote me that he had already remarked 
these symbols on another very numerous class of old 
coins, found in the ruins of the Gujarat towns. They 
are made of lead or tin ] and have on one side, in 
general, a bull, and, on the other, the triple pyramid 
which forms the central symbol of the silver hemi- 
drachmas of the Surashtra satraps. I have not found 
space to introduce them into the present plate, but 
fig. 22, pi. xxxvii. will serve as a representative of the 
whole class. It is a finely preserved copper coin, most 
opportunely discovered and presented to me by Lieut. E. 
Conolly, from Ujein. It bears the numerical symbols 
d, ICy very distinctly marked under the Chaitya symbol. 
Among the facsimiles of the leaden coins, I find 
and w, : , with barely room for a third figure, but in 
one the reading is i, so that we may venture to 
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place them all in the fourth century of some yet un- 
Imown era. 

Among the silver coins the variety is greater : fig. 23, 
which I find by the reverses is a coin of Eudra Sah, has 
the year r/, /, h. 

Another, fig. 26, also of Eudra Sail, has the third 
figure well developed \ a. 

Eig. 24, of the son of Eudra Dama (the repairer %f 
the Girnar bridge), has apparently the numbers, 
or 390. 

Eig. 12, from Ejein, Eudra Sah II. has f/, t/, the 
first three rather faint. In a coin of Yiswa Sail, given 
to me by Mr. Watlien, similar to fig. 9, of the plate, the 
date is 5, g. 

Eig. 26, is a well brought out date <:?, j \ : , on a coin 
of Atri Eama, son of Eudra Sah, in my cabinet : the 
coins of the same prince in Mr. Steuart’s plate, and one 
also of Aga Dama shew traces of the same second figure. 

How, although the succession of the Satraiis, or Sah 
family, as given in volume i., p. 429, rests but on 
slender evidence in some points ; still, where the names 
of father and son are consecutive, we may rest with con- 
fidence on it in fixing the priority of such of our newly 
found numerals as occur on them respectively. 

We must, for the sake of perspicuity, repeat the 
list, with the addition of the dates as far as we have 
traced them : 

HEGAL SATmvrS OP SUEA'SHTEA. 

1 K. Eudra Sail, son of a private individual, Swaini Jina Dhaa. 

2 K. Aga Dama, his son. 

(Here the connection is broken.) 

3 MK. Daraa Sah (no coins.) 
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4 MK. Vijaya Sah, son of Dama Sail, 

6 K. YiraDama, son of Dama Sah, 

6 MK. Eudra Salt, son of Vira Dama, Samvat, I, {? ) I, a, and A, a, : . 

7 K. Viswa Sah, another son of Yira Dama ditto A, h, g. 

8 K. Eudra Sah, son of M.K. Eudra Sah, ditto d,, d, 5. 

9 MK. Atri Dama, son of M. K. Eudra Sah ditto d, j , : . 

10 MK. Yiswa Sah, son of Atri Dama. 

(Here the connection is hroten.) 

H MK. Swami Eudra Dama (no coins.) 

12 MK. Swami Eudra Sah, his son, Samvat, d, I, h, and d, m, : 

Tlie two last names being insulated from tlie rest, 
were on tlie former occasion placed by me before Dama 
Sab, because tbe form of tbe letter / seemed of the earlier 
type. Since, then, I have learnt that tbe turning up 
of tbe central stroke of tbe / constitutes a vowel inflec- 
tion. I now, therefore, bring tbe two Swamis to tbe foot 
of tbe list, on tbe plea tbat all figures must bave pre- 
cedence of tbe 9 or m. In tbe same manner we may 
now argue tbat h precedes d, tbis figure /, and tbe latter 
again 

To aid in prosecuting my inquiiy, I begged ICamala- 
kanta to point out any allusions to tbe forms of tbe 
ancient numerals be might bave met with in grammars 
or other works; but be could produce but very few 
instances to tbe point. One of these is to be met with 
in tbe Katantra VtjaJcaram^ b, woih of Bel ala Sena’s 
time, where the conformation of the four is alluded to in 
these words, 

Like a woman's breast is tbe figure four, aud like the risarga ; 

and tbe visarga is further explained by a passage in tbe 
Tantra~lMdMnayB> imm m^ dated in 1460 

Salca. 
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f^: wrfFTWfH^T 

The name of Tisarga is ‘two ths,'' ‘ SwdJid,' analapriya, — because the yisarga has 
the fom of the letter tA (o). 

This merely alludes to the modern form of the 4, 
which exactly resembles the Bengali visafga. 

The oldest allusion he could furnish, was the follow- 
ing on the form of the 6, from Pingala’s ^ Prakrit 
Grammar.’ 

“The guru ras.Ai.'^ is like the figure 6, crooked, and of two strokes; it is called 
also lahu {laglm), it is also denoted by one stroke or one minute.” 

This passage evidently alludes to a form of 6 more 
resembling the Bengali than the present Nagari type. 

Another channel through which I was in hopes of 
tracing the ancient cyphers, was the numerical system 
of those Indian alphabets which bear most resemblance 
to the forms of the earlier centuries, such as those of 
Kashmir, etc. In the specimens of these, which I have 
introduced into the plate for the purpose of comparison, 
it will be seen that the three has certainly considerable 
affinity to our d ; while the one and five approach nearly 
to our a and h. ' There is a faint resemblance in others 
of the group ; but some again are totally changed. 

The Tibetan numerals (of the seventh century) do 
not yield much more insight into the matter. They are, 
we may say, one remove backwards from the Bengali 
numbers— the 1, 2, 3, and 5, only agreeing better with 
the Kagari forms. The 1, however, agrees exactly with 
one of the ancient figures on the coins, and this has been 
my inducement to consider the latter as 1. 

1 i.e. Tbe mark used to denote a short quantity in prosody and in music, wliieh 
is formed 
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Upon regarding attentively tlie forms of many of the 
numerals, one cannot but be led to suppose that the 
initial letters of the written names were, many of them, 
adopted as their numerical symbols. Thus, in the Tibe- 
tan, 5 we see the ^ or ^ of the same alphabet, the 
initial of pancha. The same may be said of the Kash- 
mirian, and the modern Hindi form q, and indeed in 
some measure of the ancient forms h and 

Again, the Tibetan 6 5», resembles the ch ^ of that 
alphabet: the Ceylonese form is exactly the ch of its 
alphabet, and there is an equally marked connection be- 
tween the Kagari ^ and the ^ chlm^ which is the common 
name of this numeral. 

On the same principle, in the absence of other argu- 
ment, we may set down the h of our new series as 7, 
being identical with the initial of sapta. 

The modern 3 ^ , has no small likeness to the tr of the 
older Kagari alphabets ; nor does the 2 differ much from 
d ; but these resemblances may be more ideal than real ; 
for, by an equally facile process of comparison, they might 
be both derived from the Arabic figures, as might other 
members of the series, as 7 and 8, in the Kagari of the 
Hepalese coins particularly. 

The 9 of the Tibetan, Bengali, Kepalese, and Burmese 
numerals is precisely the I of the ancient alphabets. How, 
in the allotment of the vowels numerically, the 71 repre- 
sents 9 • but it would appear far-fetched to adopt one 
insulated example of derivation from such a source. •> 

The 9, however, of the Surashtra grants and coins is 
of a totally different order. It resembles the four-petalled 
flower of the 5c/, or Indian jasmine ; and in the copper 
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plates we find it absolutely represented with a stalk (see 
bTo. I 3 of pi. xl). Seeking the name of this flower in 
Sanskrit, maUilca, the pandit reminded me that one of its 
synonymes was nava mallilca^ which the dictionaries derive 
from mva^ ‘ praised, excellent,’ bnt which may now re- 
ceive a much more natural definition as the ‘jasmine 
flower resembling the figure 9.’ ^ 

It is further to be remarked that, in many of the 
ancient systems, separate sj^'mbols were used to denote 
ten, twenty, etc. in combination with the nine units sever- 
ally. The curious compound figure seemingly used for the 
1 of 15 in the two cases quoted above 0 may be of this 
sort : indeed it somewhat resembles the Ceylonese ten 
(see plate). On this point, however, I can offer no de- 
monstration, nor any other argument, save that we have 
already more than nine symbols to find accommodation 
for as numerals. 

With all these helps, and analogies, I have endeavoured 
to arrange the nine old numerical symbols in their proper 
order in the accompanying plate, so as also to meet the 
conditions of the succession of dates on the coins of the 
satraps of Surashtra. In this I am far from being con- 
fident of having succeeded ; but having once, as it were, 
broken the ice, we may soon hope for a more perfect 
solution of the curious problem, through the multitude 
of new, or rather old, monuments which seem to emerge 
from oblivion just at the time they are wanted, under the 
Tfnited efforts of the Society’s associates in central India. 
Once having proved that it was customary to date the 

J [Prinsep’s usually quick perception seems to have failed him here, as the Lantsa 
Numerals, in vol. xvi., ‘Asiatic Researches,” p, 420, give almost the exact normal 
forms of 80 and 90, as found in the inscriptions and coin legends.] 
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coin of that early period, we must direct attention again 
to the monograms on the Bactrian, Indo-Soythic, and 
Kanauj coins, which may turn out to he also used 
numerically. 

The numbers, then, Avhieh, from comparison with fo- 
reign and modern native series, as well as the other con- 
siderations above given, I have finally adopted, are as 
follows : — 

123456789 10 0 

a 1) d f h j h I m o : 

Varieties? C e g i np 

Before concluding this division of my theme, I may 
be expected to explain in what era the dates of the 
Snrashtra coins can be expressed, so as to place Swami 
Endra Dama, whom we perceive in the inscription to 
have followed at some reasonable distance Asoka him- 
self, at the end of the fourth century, or about the year 
390. If the Yiki’amaditya or Sanivat be here intended, 
he will fall after the close even of the Arsakian dynasty 
of Persia, when the Greek was disused, and the arts had 
greatly deteriorated ; when, moreover, the form of the 
Sanskiit character had undergone considerable change. 
If we take the Seleucidan epoch, which might have been 
introduced in the provinces tributary to Syria, Eudra will 
have reigned in A.D. 89. If, lastly, out of deference to 
Asoka’ s temporary supremacy in the Gujarat peninsula, 
we take the Buddhist era, then 543 — '390 will leave 
153 B.o. about a century after Asoka, and in every respect 
the period I should like to adopt, were it possible to esta- 
blish, any more certain grounds for its preference. The 
most perplexing circumstance is that the grants of the 
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Balabh-i dynasty are also dated in tlie third (or fonrtli) 
century, and that it is hardly possible to consider their 
dominion as contemporary with those of the satraps. 
For them, indeed, we must adopt the Vikramaditya era, 
whatever inay he determined in regard to the one before 
us. 

[FoUowing out the view of the question suggested by 
Prinsep’s remarks at p. 77, in 1848 1 succeeded in demonstrating 
that these signs were uniformly independent symbolical nume- 
rals, each denoting in itself a given number, irrespective of any 
relative collocation ; ^ and, therefore, that the d was equivalent 
to 300, wherever it might be found ; and Idcewise, that the I 
and m stood for 80 and 90 respectively, whatever position they 
might chance to occupy. I then proceeded to distinguish those 
symbols of the Sah coin dates that declared themselves severally 
units, tens, or hundreds, by their JBsed place, in the order of 
value, which was always fitly maintained, notwithstanding that 
the figures themselves clearly could not change their significa- 
tion by any relative re-arrangement. Beyond this, I cannot 
claim to have advanced the enquiry in any essential degree. 
The important aid that otherwise might have served me in the 
sequent classification of the numbers — ^the test of their recur- 
rence on the coins of the Sah kings— was altogether wanting, 
from the fact that the order of succession of those princes wus 
in itself undetermined. 

A re-examination of the entire subject was therefore suffi- 
ciently called for ; and it is possible that the ne-w data, whidi. 
have lately become availahle, may contribute materially to sol\-o 
the general problem of tbe system under whicli the ancient 
Indian schomo of notation was primaiily concoi\ud,“ 

1 P Jour. Roy. As. Soe.’, Tol. xii., p. 33.] 

2 [M. Roiiumd’s * ironuiirc siir I'liwle’ was pul)lisliod after tlio a]«prru'ance of luv 
Essay iu 183S. I tlicrcforo transiaibe tlwj information contriliulod by that work 
towards tlio fjonoral subjoet. ‘ Albyrcmny a consarro un passago do .soil Traif d mr 
I’lnde aux obiffros employes deson temp.*!, chez los Indiems, avoe mie valour d(‘ po-^i- 
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The most important elucidation that this subject has receiyed 
since Jas. Prinsep’s original discoyery, consists in the ‘ Obserya- 
tions on the dates found in the caye inscriptions at ISTasili/ by the 
Pey. J. Steyenson. ^ Among these records are to be found no 
less than twenty-eight figures, or combinations of figures, usually 
appended to the written exposition of the giyen yalue defined 
at length in the body of the text;^ the lower numbers are suffi- 

tion. Oes cliiffres soiit appeles par nous chiffres Arabes, et les Ai’abes les nomment 
chiffres indiem. Albyroimy s’ exprime ainsi : Les Indiens, a la difference de nous, ne 
se servent pas des lettres de leur alphabet pour indiquer des nombyes. Mais, de m^me 
que r alphabet varie suivant les provinces, les chiffres changent aussi; les indigenes 
les nomment anJca Les chiffres dont nous faisons usage sout empnmtes ^ ce 

que 1’ on a trouve de plus convenable chez eux. Du reste, les formes sont indif- 
terentes, pourvu qu’on s’entende de part et d’autre. Dans le Gachemire, on ne 
se sert ps de traits particuliers pour exprimer les nombres ; on a adopte les signes 
employes par les Chinois. Mais un point sur lequel tons les Indiens sont d' accord, 

e’est de proceder d’apres lo systeme decimal.’ 

M. Reinaud continues : ‘ ArrStons nous un moment sur les paroles d’Albyrouny : 
Les Indiens, a-t-il dit, ne se servent pas des lettres de leur alphabet pour exprimer 
des nombres. II existe un traits Sanscrit, compose par Aryabhatta, dans 
les premiers sibcles de notre bre ; et dans ee traite, comme cela se pratiquait chez 
les Grecs, les J uifs, et plus tard chez les Arabes, les nombres sont exprimds par les 
lettres de 1’ alphabet ayant une valeur numerale.” Apparemment, le proebde employ! 
par Aryabhatta dtait tombe en d!su6tude an temps d’Albyrouny. Neanmoins, les 
traites scientiliques composes par Brahma-Gupta, au vii. sibcle de notre ere, et par 
les berivains postdrieurs, ne supposent pas, en general, I’usage des chiffres ; les nom- 
bres sont exprimds par des mots suseeptibles d’etre rattaches k une quantite quel-: 
conque. Albyrouny ajoute qu’on ne pouvait se livrer h la lecture des traites consacres 
A I’astronomie, si Ton ne s’etait d’abord rendu un compte exacte de cette manibre de 
compter.’ . . . M. Reinaud sums up his inferences to the foUoiving effect, ‘ II sem- 
blerait rdsulter de I’emploi des lettres, de I’alphabet par Aryabhatta, pour exprimer 
les nombres, que dans les premiers sibcles de notre bre, les Indiens memes, en em- 
ployant ces lettres avec une valeur de position, n’avaient pas encore eu I’idee de 
recourir A des signes particuliers. A I’egard de la methods raise en usage par 
Brahma-Gupta, elle s’explique suffisamment, d’un cSte par I’habitude ou les indigenes 
ont ete de tout temps de faire niystbre de leur savoir ; de I’autre, parce que des mots 
significatifs s’incorporent niieux dans un vers que des chiffres.’ 

1 ‘Jour. Bombay branch, Roy. As. Soc.’, July, 1853, p. 35. ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’ 1854, Note, p. 407. 

2 I could have desired that the facsimiles of these inscriptions should have been 
more calculated to command our faith in their exact rendering of the originals, but I 
observe that Dr. Stevenson himself does not place any great reliance upon the tran- 
scripts, as he remarks, ‘ I trust also to be able to compare aU the published copies 
of the facsimiles vith the inscriptions themselves, which, in respect to those at Nasik, 
I have been unable as yet to do, so as at least to get as perfect a copy of them as can 
be obtained in the present state of the rocks. As the facsimiles are the property of 
Government, and executed by another gentleman (Lieut. P. E. Brett), I have done 
nothing more than, to the best of my ability, see that the lithographer executed his 
task faithfully.’ — Bombay Journal, 1853, p. 57. And again, p, 60, Dr. S, observes, 

' Voy. un memoire de feu M. Whish, intitiile. On the alphabetical notation of the 
•Hindus (‘ Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras,’ London, 1827). 
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eieiitly simple and obvious, and are only perplexing in tbe 
multiplicity of forms some of tbeir exponents are seen to take ; 
tlie larger sums on tbe otker band, are expressed by a crude and 
uncertain method, under wbicb tbe amount bas often to be read 
backwards in tbe current line of writing ; tbus, tbe generic 
symbol for thouBcmds is ordinarily entered first, tbat for hundreds 
second, while the specific decimal, or unit cipher, wbicb bas 
to determine tbe value of tbe whole, is placed last in tbe order 
of alignment, followed by tbe rest of tbe inscription. At times 
again, tbe mark for hundreds is mdifferently inserted before or 
after tbe figure wbicb indicates tbe total. * If, by any possi- 
bility, fm’tber argument were required to tbat end — ^tbis double 
system of arranging tbe ciphers would alone establish tbat they 
were incapable of having their value enhanced or dimmished by 
change of place. 

Dr. Stevenson’s point of departure, like my own on a pre- 
vious occasion, was from Jas. Prinsep’s investigations of April, 
1838 (here reprinted) ; be does not seem to have seen my paper 
of 1848, and therefore expresses no opinion either for or against 
my position, but continues to follow Prinsep in reading "1 as 
three, in preference to three hundred] at tbe same time that be 
admits that tbe triple horizontal lines of tbe normal 3 fully 
suffice to express tbe lower number — for wbicb indeed be has 
a second variant — and notwithstanding tbat bis own materials 
contribute separate and independent signs for ten, twenty, tJm'ty, 
and one hundred ; the latter being specifically distinguished 
from the various generic signs for hundreds. 

The next item I have to advert to, is tbe idea advanced 
tbat the Satrap numerals owe their forms to the Bactrian alpha- 
bet.^ This supposition I can scarcely bring myself to entertain. 

Mt is difficult for me at present to say whether the frequent omissions of tlie poiiit 
for other anomalies, belong to the original, or are the feults of the facsimile.’ 

1 Nasilc Inscription, No, 2, plate 7. 

^ Dr. Stevenson remarks, ‘ In the Satrap inscuipfious, the ntiim-ruls iiKcii to ex- 
press the different sums of money there mentioned are peculiar. At first I euuld 
determine nothing about their origin, but on u careful examination 1 found a strik- 
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The assumption is chiefly based upon the similarity traced 
in certain forms of the figures to the original letters of the 
Arian writing ; in order to carry out the comparison howeyer, 
very great liberties have to be taken with the normal forms of 
the characters themselves — still very incompletely ascertained 
— and even these, rather forced identifications, are confined to 
a very limited proportion of the entire suite of the numbers ; 
while on the other hand many of the figines are clearly and 
indubitably composed of letters of the identical alphabet in 
which the inscriptions at large are expressed. That these 
ciphers in their original constitution actually were indigenous 
letter symbols seems to be lurther established by other more 
recent inscriptions, where such forms are frequently seen to 
follow the progressive modification of the associate alphabet. 
I omit the dry details incident to the verification of each 
symbol, referring my readers to the ‘Journal of the As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ in which the original paper is to be fomid.^ 

ing resemblance between the character denoting a thousand fSahasr'aJ and the 
Bactrian S reversed. This induced me to examine the rest of them, and I think it 
exceedingly probable that they are all derived from that source. The Bactrian Tz, 
pronounced in Sanskrit J or I)sch, will represent well the figure, which is fii’st in 5 
or 10 fDashaJ. The sign for 5 (FanchaJ is the P, or the old Indian Xf inverted. 
The Bactrian double T also approaches very nearly to the 8 of our inscriptions, as if 
to denote would appear, then, that the Bactrian letters had been introduced 

into the Satrap Indian inscriptions as numerical ciphers. The system, also, is the 
ancient Roman and Greek one, that in which there are different signs for the 1 in 
tens, hundreds, and thousands ; om- present decimal notation being, as I have noticed 
elsewhere, a comparatively modern invention of the Scindian merchants of the middle 
ages (‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay,’ vol. iv.) Further research will probably show, 
as Mr. Prinsep lias done with a few of them already, that the old Indian numerals are 
also ancient letters.’ — ^Jonr. Roy, As. Soc. Bombay, vol. v., p. 39. 

^ The Gupta units vary somewhat from the SMi exemplars, and hence demand a 
passing notice. As yet I have only been able to discover three definite and complete 
forms, -—the o«a, wliich is shaped' as an ordinary hyphen, the]^=/oMr, and the 
curious figure that ocemrs on coin No. 67, pi. ii., ‘Jour, Roy, As, Soc.’ vol. xii., 
which in its outline follows the design of an alphahetical But, in treating of 
Gupta numherS, I must fairly warn my readers of a prelinmia^ difiiculty that I have 
experienced in regard to the correct point from whence their exponents should he 
viewed. The Nasik inscriptions display the symbol fox one per- 

pendicularly ; and if that he the correct direction of the cipher in the general align- 
ment, the Gupta dates running in front of the profile of the King ought to be read 
Mongol fashion, like the parallel names of the monarchs of the Gupta race, as usually 
expressed on the field of their gold cni-rency. On the silver pieces of the Kum5ra 
Gupta, however, whether the sign for 100 may he reversed or not, the arrangement of 
the tens and units clearly demonstrates that the whole must he read as consecutive 
rather than as superposed figimes, while, strange to say, the dates on the Skanda Gupta 
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In conclusion, I sum up the results of the present state 
of the enq^uiry hy the exhibition of the lithographed plate of 
figures [xl. a\ regarding which I have merely to add, that the 
second compartment includes all such symbols, whether lapi- 
dary, numismatic or graven on metal, that I am generally 
prepared to recognise. The third column reproduces Prin- 
sep’s primary conjectural arrangement of the ciphers and their 
supposed variants. The remaining spaces are filled in with the 
products of Dr. Stevenson’s investigations, but I must warn my 
readers, that I have taken a double liberty with that author’s 
materials ; on the one hand, I have copied my examples of each 
cipher from the transcripts of the original facsimiles of Lieut. 
Brett, which are lithographed at large in the Bombay Journal, 
in preference to following the outlines entered in the com- 
panion table of numbers given in that Jomnal, and supposed to 
be compiled from the same sources. 

On the other hand I have ventured to insert, subject to cor- 
rection, two signs for 2, which Dr. Stevenson does not de- 
finitively acknowledge in his list ; but which I obtain from his 
rendering of inscription No. vi.^ The third figure for hundreds^ 
under the Satrap heading, is also of my introduction, under 
similar authority. — ^E.T.] 

EXPLANATION OE PLATE XII. 

Eig. 1, (from Steuart’s plates), a silver hemidraclima. 

Pig. 11, a coin belonging to Mulla Eeroz of Bombay. 

Eig. 13, a coin found by Capt. Prescott at Palhanpur in Gujarat, 
presented to me by Mr. Wathen. 

These three coins have all the same legend, hut No. 11 exhibits 
the application of the vowel i in two places, which the others want : 
the legend thus completed is, 

Mtijna Ksliotrapasa Hudra Sdliasa, Stffdmi Jina Ddmdputrma, 

‘ Of the Eoyal Satrap, Eudra Sah, the son of the lord Jiim Duni&. 

and Buddha Gupta coins seem to necessitate a supposition of a contrary mode of 
distribution. I luive entered the outlines of the Gupta nunieralB, both tens and unit s, 
in accordance livith this somewhat arbitrary arrangement, leaving the point fuivlv ojaui 
to coproction, when more numerous and more perfect specimens of this cednage may 
decisively instruct ns on the general question, 
i ‘Jour. Boy. As, Soe, of Bombay,’ vol. v. p, 53. 
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The title of Jina Dama, ‘ votary of Buddha/ is a better reading than 
Jina Dama, ‘ subduer of that sect, formerly adopted. [My No. 11]. 

Big. 2, (from Steuart’s plates), a coin of Aga Dama, son of Kudra 
Sah. [No. 10]. 

'Rdjna Kshatrapasa Aga Ddrnm, rdjm Kshatrapasa Mudra Saha putrasa. 

Big 3, (ditto), a coin of Vija^m Sah, son of Dama Sah. [No. 9]. 

Mdjtia Kshatrapasa Vijaya Sdhasa, rdjm mahd Kshatrapasa JDdmd Sdha putrasa. 

Big. 4, (ditto), a coin of Yira Dama, son of Dama Sah. [No. 7]. 

JRdJna Kshatrapasa Viraddma, rdjm mahd Kshatrapasa Ddmd Sdhas putrasa. 

Big. 5, (ditto), a coin of Eudra Sah, son of Yira Dama. [No. 13]. 

Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa JRudra Sdhasa, rdjno Kshatrapasa Virdddmd putrasa. 

Another coin, apparently of this Eudra, in my possession, fig, 26, 
has a date which may be read 283 ; I find I have two coins of this 
prince (one given me by Mr, B. Stainforth), Colonel Stacy has also 
two of the same ; they may be known by the epithet niahd. 

Big. 6, (ditto), a coin of Yiswa Sah, son of Eudra Sah, [No. 4]. 

jRdjna Kshatrapasa Viswa Sdhasa, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 

Big. 7, (ditto), a coin of Atri Dama, another son of Eudra Sah ; 
behind the head, but more distinctly in my own coin (fig. 25), is the 
date 360 ? [No. 2]. 

Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Atri ddmna, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 

This name is the nearest approach to the Ari Dama of the inscrip- 
tion, who, however, was the son of Swami Chastana. Colonel Stacy 
has also a coin of Atri Dama. 

Big. 8, (ditto), of the same prince, introduced as shewing more 
clearly the name of his father. 

Rdjna Kshatrapasa Atri trapasa Rud7'a Sdha putrasa. 

Big. 9, a coin of Yisva Sah, son of Bhatri Dama. [No. 3], 

Rdjno Kshatrapasa Visva Sdhasa^ rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Atri JDdmd putrasa. 

This coin has a date, which may be read 323, in which case it must 
precede the last two : the father's name was before read as Atri Dama, 
whence the misplacement. 

Big. 10, a coin of Swam! Eudra, son of Swami Eudra Dama, in the 
obverse, the figures 39 (perhaps 390). Another has 385. [No. 12]. 

Rdjna mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi Rudra Sdhas, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Sii'dmi 
Rudra JDdmd ptitrasa. 

Big. 12, a new name, or new as to the second title ; Eudra Sah, sou 
of the great Satrap Eudra Dama, was presented to me by Lieut. E. 
Conolly, from IJjein. 

Rdjna Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa rdjna mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra JDdmd (?) 
Sdha putrasa. 

This is the only coin which bears the name of the repairer of the 
bridge, and that rather dubiously, as the father of the prince Yvho 
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coined the piece. It has a date on the obverse, which I have inter- 
preted 390, like the preceding. 

Kg. 15, a silver coin belonging to Mnlla Feroz of Bombay, similar 
to Ml’. Steuart’s coin, fig. 3. [l^o. 9]. 

Hdjna mahd Kshatmpasa Vijay(i Sd/iasa, rdjna mahd Kshatrapasa Ddmd Bdha 
pntmsa. 

ig. 14, a copper coin, unique, discovered by Lieut, Conolly at Ifjein, 
and placed in my cabinet through his kindness. Obverse, a bull, with 
a marginal legend, apparently Greek, some of the letters seeming to 
form the word Basiletis, etc. 

Jiajno mahd Kslmtrafpa) . . , . the remainder of the legend lost. 

The letters are larger and better formed on this than on the silver 
coins. Most copper coins of the series exactly resemble the silver ones 
with a head on the obverse. Col. Stacy has a good specimen, of which 
the obverse (fig. 27) has apparently a date. 

[ It is now time that I should advert to the epoch of the Sah 
Idngs and the position in which the somewhat difficult question 
involved at present stands. Priiisep’s opinions arc reproduced 
above in their entirety. In continuation of these researches, I 
myself attempted, some years ago,' to determine more precisely 
the period to which the rule of this dynasty should properly 
be ascribed; and I selected on that occasion, as the era best 
calculated, in general coincidences, for the due explanation of 
the figured dates extant on the coins, the cycle of Sri Harsliu ; a 
system of computation at that time only recently made known to 
ns under the authority of Albiruni, whose work has already been 
largely referred to in these pages. In arriving at this determina- 
tion, I did not neglect to consider the claims of other eras whoso 
initial dates promised in any way to accord -with the requisitions 
of the various historical and numismatic evidence.s derivable 
from independent sources. ISTotwithstanding certain leading re- 
commendations that offered themselves in favor of the Buddhi.st 
era, I saw cause to reject unconditionally all idea of its title to 
rule the recorded registers.* The Seleucidan era was also tested 

1 p Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' voL xu., p. l (1848).} 

a [ My present conclusion is tlmt tlie date of the death of Saliya was never gr-im- 
rally u-sod in ancient times eitlicr for civil or religious conixuifalioiis, otlierwiso it 
would be hard to account for the impossibility of fixing its corri'ct epoch, even in the 
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in its more obvious applicability to tbe local or epochal demands; 
and though many arguments were seen to be suggested in sup- 
port o£ its selection, which have since been even strengthened 
by fresh combinations/ I am constrained to declare — apart from 
the slightest desire to adhere to first impressions — ^that I still 
give the preference to the 8rz Marsha era ! 

Albiruni’s accoimt of this cycle will be fotmd quoted at large, 
p. 166, ‘ Useful Tables ’ ; and though it will be seen that he 
himself confesses to doubts and difficulties in regard to its origin 
and true initial date, I am, for the moment, content to tahe the 
fact that some such scheme of chronological admeasm^ement, 
reckoning from an event proximate to 457 b.c. or 400 before 
Vila’amaditya,® was actually once in use in India, and that the 
memory thereof, whether distinct and definite, or jumbled and 
perverted, remained current m the land till the 11th century a.d. 

We are not yet in a condition to discuss exact annual or 


days of Huen Tlisan^, n'ho, iu his o-vm words, shows how important, and yet how 
difficult of determination, this point was held to be among the Buddhist communities 
of India when he sojourned amongst them.] 

[ I allude prominently to the concession of Greek supremacy, _ which, it will be 
seen, I have admitted more definitely since I last wrote on the subject, — though tho 
abnegation of the employment of dates on the Bactrian coins, from whose types the 
Shh money was copied, deti-acts somewhat from the value of the inference. One of 
the previous obstacles to the admission of the dependence of the Sah kings, was the 
doubt respecting the absolute import of the term suggested by Prof. Wilson, 

who remarked, ‘Ariana Anticpia,’ p. 205, ‘Kshatrapa admits etymologically of its 
being explained chief or protector of the Kshatriya, or martial race, and may possibly 
be the origin of the Persian title Satrap, as Prinsep supposes, although there is some 
incompatibility in the assignment of the titles of _Rji|a and Satrap to the same 
individual.’ On reconsideration, I do not quite admit the force of the latter reason, 
and the identification of the i^raptl, as the titular equivalent of the Greek S ATP AUHS, 
seems now to be set at rest by me recurrence of the term in the Bactrian Phli as 
(Inscriptions, yol. i.j pp. 99-146, Bactrian coins infrd) ; and in Indian Phli 
as lAbdivph xliv., fig. 14. . 

® [ Major Cunningham has originated a speculative date of 477 b.c. as ‘ the era of 
the Nirvana of Sakya Sinlia, not as established in 543 y.o., hut as generally believed 
in by the early Buddhists for a period of several centuries.’ This scheme is based on 
the fact of Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism falling 218 years after tliQ Mrvdm, the 
former being fixed from other sources at 259 n.c, ; hence the Nirvhna itself is 
assigned to b.c. 477 (269 + 218), A subordinate section of the argument is grounded 
upon Kanishkas having ‘flourished’ an even 400 years after the Nirvhna, and yet 
Major Cunningham, in the same page, while objecting to my inferences, naively 
remarks-—' The difference of exactly 400 yearshetween the dates of Sri Ilarsha and 
of Vikramaditya is, to say the least, very suspicious,’— Joiuv As. Soo. Beng,’, vol. 
vii. of 1864, p. 704,] 
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moatHy dates ; an approach, to the truth is all we need be con- 
cerned with for the time being ; for, while the arguments %>to 
and con extend to q[uestions of centuries, we can afford to leave 
a very open margin for discretional modifications among the 
units and tens. I do not propose to recapitulate at any length 
my original speculations in regard to the correct epochal position 
of the Sah kings, but it is needful that I should notice any con- 
firmation my opinions may since have received, as well as any 
flaws, real or imaginary, that may have been detected by others 
in my reasoning or inferences. 

Amongst other questions that arose during the course of my 
examination of the materials then available for the illustration 
of the history of these administrators, was that of their partial 
or complete independence ; and it will be seen that though the 
balance of evidence appeared to favor the latter supposition as 
regarded the later members of the dynasty, yet that I reserved 
a full option for the recognition of the subjection of the earlier 
rulers of the line to Greek supremacy.' 

In addition to this, in the detail of the coins themselves, 
while spealdng of the obverse legend on a coin of Rudra Sah, 
son of Jiwa Dama, as ^ a possible corruption of aionyxiov,’ I 
added, Hhere is a king of this name among the Bactrian 
Greeks, made known to us by his coins, which, in their types, 
seem to connect him with Apollodotus.^ This notion has been 
improved upon by Prof. Lassen to an extent that I am scarcely 
prepared to -follow him in. His theory seems to be, that fswara 
Hatta was invested with the office of Satrap about the com- 
mencement of the 4th century of the era made use of ou the 
coins (/.<?. ciyca 157 b.c.), and that, about this time, Apolio- 
dotus must have been king ; hence it is inferred that ho was 
the Suzerain who raised fswara to his local honours. It is fur- 
ther added, " Dionysios, whose name ajjpears sufficiently dear on 

1 [‘Jour. Hoy, As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 29, 32, 45, 46.] 

^ .[ Jour. Hoy As, Soc., vol. xh., p. 52. &cc silso Cafalogiu; inf yd ; Dionysius 
ilonuclraohma. No, 1 .] ■ ^ j 
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Budra Sinlia’s money, reigned circa 113 b.c.’ ^ And, finally, 
tlie Professor imagines he detects the imperfect orthography of 
the name of Hippostratns on the obverse of the coins of Budra 
Sinha III.* Suffice it to say, that the author, so far from con- 
testing my dates or their attribution, introduces us uninten- 
tionally to a new feature regarding them, in a purpose their 
originators could but little have contemplated — a rectification, 
by their means, of the epoch of the Greek Suzerains, under 
whose auspices the coins are supposed to have been issued, 

I next pass to Major Cunningham’s review of the Sah period; 
and, as he contests my inferences, I permit him to state his case, 
ill some detail, in his own way : — 

‘ 3rd. The independence of the native princes of Gujrat between 157 and 57 b.c. 
is completely at variance with the Greek accounts of Menander’s conquest of Sarioustos 
or SuiAshtra, between 160 and 130 b.c., which is further authenticated by the long 
protracted cmrency of his coins at Barygkza or Baroch. 

‘ 4th. The alphabetical characters of the Siu’Sshtran coins are so widely different 
from those of the Pillar and Eock Inscriptions, and, at the same time, are so much 
similar to tho.se of the Guptas, that it is impossible not to conclude that there must 
have been a long iuterval between Asoka and the independent Skh kings, and an 

almost immediate succession of the S&.h kings by the Guptas 

‘ 5th. The author of the Periplus of the Erythroean sea, who lived between 117 
and ,180 a.d., states that ancient drachmas of Apollodotus and of Menander were then 
current at Baryg&,za (Hudson, ‘ Geog. Min.’, i. 87); this prolonged cun’ency of the 
Greek drachmas points directly to the period of the Indo-Scythian rule ; for though 
we have some hundreds of their gold coins, and many thousands of their copper coins, 
yet only one solitary specimen of their silver coinage has yet been discovered. [A 
mistake : the coin is copperplated over ; see infrd,, Catalogue, under Kadphises]. The 
Indo-Grecian silver probably continued current until after 222 a.d. wlren the Indo- 
Scythian power began to decline. From this period, about 250 a.d., I would date 
the independence of the S-ih kings, and the issue of their silver coinage, which was a 
direct copy in weight, and partly in type, from the Philopater drachmas of Apollo- 
dotus.’— ‘ Bhilsa Tope.s,’ p. 149. 

In regard to tke criticism in paragraph 3, I have only to 
observe that, had I exclusively argued for the absolute and 
continuous independence of the Sah kings of Gujarat, the objec- 
tions therein advanced might be held to be fairly stated. But 
even Major Cunningham’s own date of 160-130 b.c., if admitted, 
need not interfere with the concession of a subsequent assertion 

^ Indische Alterthrimskunde,’ vol. ii., p. 794.] ^ ^ 

* [ Rudra Sah, son of Eudra Sah, (My No, 5, p. 91, fw/m.)] 
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of indepeaideiice on the part of the local governors ; and the con- 
cluding argument, though the author seems indisposed to allow 
it, has been refuted in anticipation by Vincent’s observations,^ to 
which I had given every prominence in my paper which formed 
the subject of Major Cunningham’s comment : had the author 
printed or even noticed the gist of my argument on the opposite 
side, and then replied to it, I should have been anxious to have 
treated his reasoning with more respect than I am able to accord 
to a mere reiteration of a fact which bears, at the best, an alter- 
native interpretation. 

"With reference to the ratiocination embodied in the fomth 
paragraph, I may remark that I have already replied to the chief 
points involved ; but as Major Cminingham and myself differ 
so completely in our fundamental tests of the progress of writ- 
ing, and as I am therefore equally unprepared to accejit his 
estimates of similitudes, it would be a sheer waste of time my 
arguing up from minor details, or attempting to reconcile them, 
when I have other and less fallacious means of arriving at a 
judgment. 

In respect to the data and inferences embodied in the fifth 
paragraph, I would simply quote Major Cimningham’s own 
words in regard to the general question between us — ‘ We agree 
as to the facts, but differ in our deductions.’ ^ 

My original proposition for the emplacement of the Sabs 
contemplated the inclusion of all their dated coins vdthin the 
fourth century of the Sri Harsha era, and iiiferentially confined 
the thirteen kings, whose numismatic testimonies had thus sup- 
plied us with epochal records, between b.c. 157 and 57. Among 
other pure and avowed speculations, wliich the open nature of 

^ [* That the coins of these princes should pass current at Earugi'mi is no more 
uncommon than that the Venetian .sequin and the imperial dollar should ho at this 
da)'’ current in Arabia, or that the Si’)anish piastre should pass in every part of India 
and the East ; that is, round the world, from Mexico to Manilla, ami in some in- 
stances, perhaps, from Manilla to Mexico again.'— Vincent, ‘ Goinmereo, etc.’ ii. 204.'] 
^ [‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ -vol. xxiv. (1856), p. 00; also ‘ Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ 
vol. XU., p. 25.] 

® [‘ EhiLsa ’Topes,’ p. 145.] 
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the question and the absence of positive information to a certain 
extent invited, I was led to remark, in referring to the well- 
ascertained average of the length of Indian reigns, that the 
thirteen accessions in question ‘ should, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be represented by a sum of more than two centuiies 
instead of being compressed into less than one ; ’ ^ and I farther 
added, ‘ the almost unvarying similitude that pervades the entire 
suite of the Sah coins, in its simple mechanical indication, implies 
a comparatively speedy sequence of fabrication.^ In endeavouring 
to account for the brief duration of the sway of these potentates, 
I conjectured a possible republican form of government under 
which 'two or more rtijas were simultaneously invested with a 
share in the conduct of the state, or, if elected as sole rulers for 
the time being, the periods of retention of authority were limited 
directly and definitively by law, or terminable at the will of the 
majority.’ ® However, these difhculties are certainly more simply 
and satisfactorily explained by the supposition of a nomination 
of another description originally emanating from some Suzerain 
authority to delegated Satraps or governors of provinces. 

As regards the consecutive succession of these princes, we 
have hitherto been compelled to rely upon patronymics and other 
indeterminate vouchers ; and, though it is a question whether 
onr power of defining the values of the date ciphers is sufficiently 
advanced to authorise onr following a serial arrangement based 
upon their interpretation, we may still profitably test the process 
with this reservation. The fairly deciphered and reasonably 
congruous dates determine the order of succession as follows 
LIST OF SAH KINGS. bates, 

1. Tswara Datta, son of Yarsha®. .............. hFone. 

2 . Atri Dam4, son of Hudra Sdh ............ 311, 312. 

/ 3. Yiswa Sah, son of Atri DamA . , . . . ........ 320, 335. 

I 4. Yiswa Sinha, son of E-udra Sah............ 323, 328, 335. 

( 5. Pvudra S4h, son of Eudra S4h,...,..,...... 330. 

1 r‘ Jour, Roy. As. Soc.,’ Toli xii., p. 37.] _ . ^ 

2 p Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 40,] ^ [A private induidual] 
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LIST OP SAH KIHGS. dates. 

6. D4ma Jata Sriyah., son of D4nia Sail 344. 

7. Yira Dama, son of Dam4 Sail (no date decipliered). 

8. Dama Sah, son of Rudra Sah 345. 

9. Yijaya Sah, son of Dam4 Sah 353, 354, 355. 

10. Asa Ddma, son of Rudra Sah 370. 

11. Rudra Sinha, son of S'wdmi Jiwa Damd^ 374, 375. 

/ 12. Swanii Rudra Sdh, son of Swami Rudra 

I Dama 384, 390. 

( 13. Rudra Sah, son of Yira Dama 387. 

It results from these dates, however imperfect in their com- 
prehensive series, that either there was a double appointment 
of simultaneous eifect, or an indeterminate periodical superses- 
sion and interchange of ofGiee-bearers, obeying the- fiat of the 
feodal lord, in the one case ; or, following the constitutional 
order occasionally interrupted by the revolutionary convulsions 
of independent government, in the other. We are still unable 
to identify the Swami Rudra Ddma, son of Swdmi Chandana, of 
the Girnar inscription, with any of those monarchs whose mints 
have supplied us with records of their rule ; but looking to the 
delayed introduction of the extra title of Swami — as now defined 
by the list adapted to the dates — we may, for the present, con- 
jecture the individual to have been the father of Swami Rudra 
Sah ; and may even, with but slight stretch of imagination, 
shadow forth an association of the dubious inscription date of 
*73, with his fitting place in the order of succession and the 
independence then achieved, to which he lays elaini in his 
moniimental writing. 

I next proceed to notice such numismatic novelties of this 
series as have come to light since Prinsep wrote. 

Foremost and most important among these are the coins of 
pEW’-ara Datta, the son of Yarsha, the first Raja of my list. 

The obverse legends of the three specimens I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting are, like the rest> couched in imper- 
> f. A private mtlivMual] 
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feet Greek letters, tke best representation of wMck is as follows : 

a The exergue is, bowever, 

remarkable in its contrast with tbe subsequent series, in having 
no cipher date, which would seem to indicate that the system 
of marking the year of issue was not as yet introduced. 

The reverse bears the subioined legend : 

Edjm mahd Kshatrapasa I'swara Dattasa Varsha putha — 

The coins of Dama data Sriyah are also aroong our later 
discoveries. Dr. Stevenson first published a notice of a coin of 
this prince from the Junir hoard (August, 1846). I have since 
met with two or three further specimens of these rare coins. 

The reverse legend runs — 

TTf 

Hdjno mahd Kshatrapasa JDdmdjata Sriyah Jtdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Ddmd Saha 

putrasa. 

The following readings of the coin legends of D^ma Sah, the 
son of Rudra S4h, are given on the authority of Dr. Bird, who 
transcribed them for me from the originals in his own possession 
in 1848. 

Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Ddmd Sdhasa Rdjno inahd Kshatrapasa Ruira Sdhasa putrasa. 

Finally, I have to advert to the unpublished coins of another 
Swdun Rudra Sdh, whose patronymic is only imperfectly retained 
on the surfaces of the limited number of specimens that have 
come within my cognisance.^ 

^FTf WTO ^ ^ wra ^ ^ W 

Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Sicdmi Rudra Sdhasa Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi 
Satya Saha putrasa. 

These coins are chiefly remarkable in their accordance, in 
the style and fashion of their Sanskrit legends, with the approxi- 
mate specimens from the mint of Swdmi Rudra Sah, FTo. 12 ; 
and the more extensive debasement of the Greek exergue on the 
obverse.— E.T.]:', 

^ [The concluding letter is defective in all the three specimens, the lovrer portion 
only being visible in each. What remains seems to form a portion of an ordinary 
'vvith a second line below the ordinary subjunctive sign of that lette^ 

2 [ Lient.-Oolonel Bush, Bengal Army — one silver piece. G, H. Preeling, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service— one silver and one plated coin.] 
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IFig. 16. In tliis silver coin found in Eatcli in 1837, and presented 
to me Tby Mr. "Watlien, the centi'al emblem of the reverse is changed to 
a kind of trident j the legend is also altered from that of a Satrap to 
one of a paramount sovereign : 

Parama Bhdmcvira Pdjddhir&ja Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendrasya. 

‘ Of the paramount fsovereigii the heroic king of kings Si’f Kumai'a Gupta Mahendra.’ 

Fig. 17, another of the same kind, having the same Sanskrit legend, 
hut, behind the head, the Greek letters may be read ononot, or Eao 
NANO ? it ■was presented to me with the last by Mr, "Wathen. 

Figs. 18, 19, 20, and 21, have the same symbol, but the workman- 
ship is very much deteriorated. The legend on them all has at length 
been deciphered by the collation of several specimens presented to me 
by Mr. "Wathen, and found in various parts of Katch, Kattywar, and 
Gujarat, by Capt Prescott, Capt. Burnes, Dr. Burn ; as well as the few 
inserted in the jilates of Mr. Steuart’s coins.' 

Parama 'Bhayadata ma (ha) Edja Sri Slcanda Gupta (vi) hramaditya. 

But as I have a larger assortment of the coins of the same king to 
introduce into a future plate, I will postpone further mention of this 
series for the present. 

[I ajojoend to this essay my latest classification of such 
silver coins of the Guptas as are associated with the types last 
adverted to by Prinsep. 

Sbi Gupta. 

Class^A: Silver, -weight 31 grains. Mr. G, H. Freeling, 
Bengal Civil Service. Unique. 

Obteese Device, the original type of the Sah head, apparently 
unchanged in outline or details. 

Legend, as usual, iu imperfect Greek characters, the concluding 
six letters of which alone are visible, thus — a c S O X O 

Beveese Device, a singular figure that may possibly represent 
the early design of the Gnpta peacock as rendered by the local artists, 
beneath which is a linear scroll of three semi-circles similar to ihat 

^ Jly a loiter frora_ Prof, Wilson I learn that Mr. Steuart’s plai<* is to app<!!ir iu 
the Hoy al Asiatic Society’s Journal; but that it had time to joxiruoy to India and 
back before the outcomiiig numhor went to press ! T regret 1 am thus deprived of 
the power of adding to this note the observations of the learned in England on the 
Sm'hshtra coins. —J.P, 
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seen in continued use on certain silver coins of Skanda Gupta above 
tbe naain device are retained tlie Sab. cluster of stars and a minute 
half-moon seemingly borrowed from the same source. 

Legend — 

Prof. Fitzi Edward Hall proposes to amend my transcript, 
thus— 

To this he assigns the following translation: The auspicious, 
Kildlendra Sri Gupta, son of the auspicious JSTanda Gupta, an 
Indra in prowess.” 

If this should eventually prove to he a piece of the Sri 
Gupta, the founder of the dynasty known by his name, it will 
establish a claim on our attention, altogether apart from its 
novelty as the tmique representative of the money of that king 
— in the evidence of the close and direct imitation of the technic 
art of the Sah coinages, which it develops in so much more 
distinct a degree than the local issues of the Guj)ta family of a 
later date. Indeed, this association is so strildng that I was, at 
first sight, almost inclined to modify my original unx^ression of a 
deferred revival of the Sah coinage by the Guptas, on their pos- 
sessing themselves of the province of Saurahstra, and to doubt 
whether it woidd not be necessary to approximate the twm races 
more closely in point of time, in order to explain with any 
plausibility the mechanical coincidences of the coinage ; but, 
though these will be seen to be strongly marked in the case of 
the obverse, or conventional portion of the die, the reverse, or 
dynastic stamp, is materially changed, both in the leading* 
device and, more important still, in the shape of the letters — 
so that, in this respect, all my early arguments still hold good;® 

1 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. iv., pi. xlix., flg$. 4, 5j vol. vii., pi. xii., fig. 19; 
‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 43, 44 ; ‘ Aiiana Antiqua,' ])!. xv., fig. 20. 
Prof. AViLson, in speaking of the reverse device of this particular coin, describes it as. 
* an ornament like a disintegrated Cliaitya.’ 

* [‘ Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 16, 17.} 
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and, in regard to the barbarized Greek, the inheritance of Sail 
imperfections, there need be no difficulty in recognising thus 
much of the power of imitation of its letters, when we know that 
on other mintages the Gupta artists were able to achieve lully 
intelligible Greek adaptations of Eastern names. 

Kumara Gupta. 

Class B : PL xxxvii., figs. 16, 17 ; 'Jour. Roy. As. Soc,,’ 
vol. xii., pi. ii , figs. 89, 40, 41, 42 ; ' Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xv-, 
figs. 17, 18. 

Obveesb Head of the king in profile : the outline and design are 
nearly identical with the Surashtran prototype — the mintage of the 
Sah kings — at the back of the head is ordinarily to be seen a muti- 
lated portion of the Scythian title PAO nano. This important legend 
affords another link in the direct association of the Gnptas with the 
Indo-Soythians, which is here the more marked, in that, while the 
device itself is servilely copied from the S4hs, their obverse Greek 
legends are superseded by this new title. 

Reyeesb ; — ^It is difficult to determine satisfactorily what the 
emblem occupying the reverse field may he intended to typify, hut the 
most plausible supposition seems to be that it displays an advance 
upon the conventional representation of the peaoocic under Western 
treatment, following out the artistic notion of that bird given in Sri 
Gupta’s coin. 

Legend : — 

J?arama JSJiagavata Mdjadhirdja SH Ktmdra Gupta Mahendrasga. 

The second word of this legend is the only portion of the 
whole that is at all open to question ; it has been read BMnumm 
by Prinsep,^ but this is not by any means a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The first and third letter’s are fixed and constant in 
the various examples, and are properly rendered in each case aa 
W and ^ ; the second and fourth letters vary considerably in 
outline on the different specimens; the second letter I Inu-e 
never yet met with in its perfect shape as W when tiicd h)' liu’ 
test of the ^ in Gupta, indeed the majority of the coins display 
it more after the form of a % as that consonant is ibund later in 

1 [ Prof, Wilsou p Anan.a AntiqUftjq lias BhatiurtiJm (?) (hr 

Udayrtgiri insoription (* Xlliilsa Topes,* p, 161) ratluiv vmaununKls to our uoiifi-.] 
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tlie legend in Maliendrasya. Tlie same remark also applies to tlie 
final <T. I see that Prof. Mill has coiijectui’aUy supplied the word 
Bhagamta in the prefix to Kumara Gupta’s titles on the Bhitari 
Lat (‘Jour. As. Soo. Beng./ vol. vi,, p. 4), but Prinsep’s facsimile of 
the inscription, though it accords the needful space for the exact 
number of letters, gives the final as a manifiest «T ; in saying 
this, however, I must remind my readers, that in the alphabet 
in question, the slightest ^^ossible infiection and continuation of 
a line constitutes the essential difference between the two letters 
and and on the other hand the local copper plates of the 
Valabhis render the ^ very much after the shape of the Eastern 
fT, while the indigenous rT is but little different from the ^ of 
the coins imder reference. And finally as the words Parama 
Bhagamta appear in all their indubitable orthography on the 
succeeding coins of Skanda Gupta, we may fairly assume a mere 
imperfection in the expression of the individual letters and 
leave the word as it has been entered in the legend above. 

The coins under notice are not always complete in the 
Sanskrit legends ; for instance, an otherndse very perfect piece 
in the cabinet of the Poyal Asiatic Society has the word TTWT- 
abbreviated into ; and l^o. 39, pi. ii., ‘ J our. Roy. 

As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., has the same word contracted to 

« 

Skanda Gupta. 

Class G: PL xxxvii., figs. 18, 19; ‘Jour. Roy. As, Soc.,’ 
vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 43, 44; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xv., fig. 20. 

Obyeese, as in class B, Kumara Gupta, but the execution has 
greatly deteriorated ; on some specimens traces of the word nano are 
still to be seen. 

Beteese: — 'The device in this class of money, appears to offer a 
more direct imitation of that of the Sri Gupta pieces, than did the 
intermediate Kumara reverse types, these latter are seen to reject the 
foot scrolls and to vary the details of the centre figure to a considerable 
extent. 

Leoexu V'-'Wf ^ ^ i 

Bavama Bhagavata Sn Skanda Gupta KramMitya. 

vor, II, 
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Prinsep, in his collated reading of the legends on these coins 
adopted the letter (for T) as occurring after the word 
[or as he made it], which he foxind to be fol- 
lowed by the title of which precedes the name of the 

monarch. This rendering, he would seem to have drawn from 
fig. 29, pi. ii,, Steuart (‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ 1837); but as 
the like letters do not generally recur, I have marked this as 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The weights of these coins vary from 23 to 29 grains. 

Class I) : ‘ Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pL ii., figs. 45, 4-6 ; 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xv., fig. 19. 

Obteese : — Crudely outlined head, with traces of the title nano 
in front of the profile. 

Eeveese : — Figure of Handi identical in form and position with 
the emblem on the seal of the Valabhi family as found attached to 
their copper-plate grants. (‘ Jour. As. Soc. heng.,’ vol. iv., pi. xL, 
and p. 487). 

Legend [Eestored.] 

JParama Wiagavata Sri STcanda Gupta KramddUya. 

These legends are frequently very incomplete, varying in the 
number of letters in each. 

The standard of these coins is very uncertain, rising from a 
weight of 21 to 30 grains. * 

Classes E, F, Gr. [The references are prefixed to each 
variety.] 

Obvekse : — The usual head, generally ill-defined, hut stiU identical 
in many respects with the original device on the obverse of the Sail 
medals ; it is occasionally also accompanied by distinct traces of the 

word NANO. 

Eeveese : — Central symbol in the form of an altar, ivhich is aiip* 
posed to represent the common altar-shaped receptacle of the sacred 
Tiilsi tree of the Hindus. Legends restored. 

Class E: ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pi ii,, fig-, 49. 
dParamet B7iaffav«ta Sri Skanda Gupta Kramndi(’/tt. 
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Class F: ‘Jour. Foy. As. Soo./ vol. xii., pi. ii., fig. 50. 

Parama BJmgavata SH Skanda Gfupta Paramdditt/a. 

Class G: ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc./ vol. xii., pi. ii., fig. 51. 

Parama Bhagavata 8rt Vikramdditga Skanda Qiipta. 

Tlie irregularity in tlie completion of tlie legend, noted as 
occurring on Skanda Gupta’s coins ■with the bull reverse, 
appears in a still greater degree in those of the present class. 

The weight of these coins is more than ordinarily unequal, 
risuig from 22 J to 33 grains. 

Though not properly susceptible of classification with any 
Gupta series of coins, it is as well to take this opportunity of 
noticing in connexion therewith a species of money which seems 
to constitute an independent derivative from the same Saurfish- 
tran type that served as a model for the local currency of the 
Guptas in certain western provinces of their empire. 

I advert to the pieces figured as Nos. 6 to 8 and 9, pi. xxvii.^ 
Prinsep, at the moment of their publication (December, 1835), 
scarcely attempted any decipherment of the certainly very un- 
promising legends, and was equally at fault in regard to the 
reverse device which he described as ‘ a symbol in the form of a 
trident;’ when, subsequently, he came to take up the general 
subject of the S4h and Gupta silver coinage in full detail, he 
still essayed no advance upon the attribution of this oflshoot of 
their common prototype. In my paper on the Sah kings,® I made 
some sKg’ht progress toward.s the determination of the purport 
of the legends ; and, aj^art Irom the typical coincidences, I was 
able to demonstrate more precisely the Sah association in tlie 
decipherment of the words on the margin of 

the host preserved S]jeciinen of the series. 

^ [ Gtlier examples of this currency ivill he found delineated in ‘ Jour. Eoy. A.s. 
Soc.,' vol. iv., pL ii., fig. 30 ; vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 35 to 38.] 

2 [ ‘Jour. lioy. As.bSoc.,' vol. xii., p. 61, loth April, 1848.] 
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A coin of Mr. Freeling’s, of an early date in the serial issnoj 
presenting a -weE defined and nearly complete legend, materially 
advances the inquiry, and furnishes a key to the strangely dis- 
torted letters stamped on the later emanations from the parent 
mint, though it leaves us still far from any conclusive assign- 
ment of the class of money to which it belongs. I proceed to 
describe the piece in the ordinary detad. 

Silver, weight 27 grains. 

Obveese : — The usual Sah head, apparently but little modified. 
This surface of the coin is damaged, but fully one-half the marginal 
space, around the profile, I’emains tminjured, and in the total absence 
of any sign of a letter confirms my previous supposition,^ that the use 
of the G-reek legend was not extended to this class of coin. 

Reveese : — Device, a barbarized imitation of the Minerva Proma- 
chos of the Bactrian coinage. 

I was once disposed to look upon the singular figure on the 
reverse of these coins as the Buddhist device of a man : I was 
led to this conclusion by the similarity of the form of the figure 
sketched by Jas. Prinsep, in fig. 21, pi. iv., to that occurring on 
the Behat type of coins hut I now observe that Prinsep, in 
his second engraving of the same coin (fig. 9, pi. xxvii.), omits 
the left arm, in its downward position, which constituted the 
most essential point of Behat identity. 

Legend ^ 

The configmation of certain letters in these legends demands 
a passing notice. The character which Prinsep took for pr, etc., 
is now satisfactorily proved to be an ^ : the form is peculiar, Init 
still it bears sufficient affinity to the general idea of the G upta 
In the later specimens of the coinage, its upper section is 
distinguished from the ordinary by the rounding off of the 
lower portion of the first down-stroke, while the ^ itself is 

’ r ‘ One item seems Kafely dedndble from the Tinoemipied margin, to h(i found 
around the bust ill the broader coins, viz., that the use of Gre(;k or its attimipfod 
representation was here discontmued.’ — ‘ Jour. Hoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 03.] 

" [ Id. xix., %. 10 p pi. sx., figs. 4<5, 47v etc.] ^ ^ 
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squared at tlie base. The nearest approach to identity with this 
numismatic '3? is to be found in the outline of that character as 
expressed on the Udayagiri Inscription ; but it must be re- 
marked that this similitude affords but little aid towards deter- 
mining geographical limitation, as the majority of the letters of 
the inscription itself are exceptional, and do not accord with the 
characters of the other writings of the same locality. The of 
these coins takes the same shape as those on Kumara’s silver 
coins, Class B, above adverted to. The remaining letters, as far 
as they have been definitively identified, seem to follow the 
ordinary Sah style, — E.T.] 
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XX.— ON THE APPLICATION op a NEW METHOD 
OP DLOCK-PPINTINO, WITH NOTICES OE 
UNEDITED COINS. 

MAY, 18 S 8 . 

In' all Hiiliammadau countries it is the -well-known custom of those 
who move in the rank of gentlemen to apply their seals in lieu of their 
written signatures to letters, bonds, and other written documents — not 
as we are accustomed to do it, by an impression on wax, but by smear- 
ing the flat surface of the seal with ink, and printing in the manner of 
type, so as to leave on the paper a white cipher upon a black field. It 
may be in consequence of this custom, as much as from religious pre- 
judice, that Muhammadan seals are almost invariably confined to letter 
mottos ; seldom ornamented, but, if so, merely with flow^ers, etc., done 
in outline; because such only can he faithfully pourtrayed in a type 
impression, which, of course, cannot at all represent a head or other 
relievo design. 

The money of the Musalmans was in the same manner generally 
impressed only with the signet or the titles of the sovereign, well 
adaj)ted to a flat surface of thin metal. 

Seeking an easy and expeditions mode of making public the collec- 
tion of Muhammadan coins in my own and my friends’ cabinets, it thus 
occuri’ed to me that by forming from them in sealing--wax, or in type 
metal, an exact counterpart of the die which had been used in striking 
these pieces, I should be able to use it, in the native fiishion, for pro- 
ducing ink impressions along with the ordinary letter type ; while, as 
the coin itself would in every case furnish the mould, every chance of 
error in copying would ho removed : and, though the elegance of a 
shaded engraving could not he attained, still this would he more than, 
compensated by the serujjulous fidelity of the representation. 

My first trial -was so enconraging that I at once resolved on carrying 
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the plan into execution on an extensive scale, and I have now pre- 
pared for the press upwards of two hundred coins done in this novel 
and exceedingly simple manner. 

As, however, it will be in every respect more convenient to present 
them in a continued series as an accompaniment to my tables of the 
value of Indian coins already published, I propose merely to introduce 
into the pages of the Journal a few examples of such coins as are new, 
rare, or, from other causes, worthy of particular description. 

But first, in deference to the established custom in such cases, I 
must assign to this newly-invented art some Greek polysyllabic appella- 
tion ; and (without intending the undignified lapsus of a pun) I cannot 
propose one more expi-essive of the process than Ri^’pography — not from 
rupee, the common designation of our Indian money, nor yet from the 
Sanskrit word rkgm, ‘ form, likeness,’ but in a genuine and orthodox 
manner frnm the Greek pv7ro‘;, sigilaris cera, or sealing-wax, the sub- 
stance upon which the impression of the coin is first received, and 
which will itself serve as the printing material, if it be not desired 
to preserve the block in the more durable material of type metal, 
by a second transfer from the sealing-wax to a clay or gypsum mould, 
into which the latter substance can be cast in the usual manner. 
Some sharpness of outline is lost by this triple operation ; and where a 
great many copies are not required, the npograpliieal process may be 
safely confined to the first stage, or simple impression on sealing-wax. 

As a first specimen,^ then, of the capabilities of this art of r’wpo- 
graphy, I select a coin, or rather medal, purchased by myself some 
years ago at Benares. It is of Husain Shah, generally accounted the 
last Sufi monarch of Persia ; for, after his abdication in A.n. 1135, his 
son Tamasp held but a nominal sovereignty, the real power being 
usur|)ed by Mahmud the Afghan. 

Marsden would designate this as one of the medals of the Persian 
kings properly so called, intended to be hung and worn on the neck. 
It had, when I bought it, a hasp for suspension; but still I do not 
imagine it to have been struck for that express purpose, but rather as 
a crown piece for distribution to courtiers on a birth- day, as is still the 
custom at Dihli, at Lucknow, and other native courts. It is of nearly 
pure silver, and weighs 844.3 grains, a little short of five rupees, and 
somewhat above as much in value. 

Marsden gives the drawing of another medal of the same monarch, 
which has merely the usual coin inscription. 

* [ I Iiave not thought it necessary to reproduce these facsimiles, in illustration of 
the mechanical process. I have, however, retained the letter-press, as forming a 
portion of Prinsep’s numismatic essays.] 
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The following is the numismatical description of my medal :~ 
Stjltan HusAiir Shah Saffayi, 

Reigned in Persia, a.k. 1106-1135, (a.b. 1694-1722). 

SiLTBE, 

Legend of the Obveese. 

ijj\ JjUI^ 

Ocnti'S sLji j^llaLuJ 

Reveese. 

Area. <dSl .dii ^\ i.\\ 

Margin. i^y* L5^ 

Obveese : — The Sultan the just, the spiritual guide, the perfect, the ruler, Abu' I 
Muzaffar ul SuUdn bin ul StiUdn, Siilthn Husain Shiih, Eehfidur Khan, of the Safvi 
race : may God perpetuate his kingdom and his dominion ! Struck at Isfahan, a.h. 
1118 (a.d. 1694). 

Reveese : — There is no God hut God ! Muhammad is the prophet of God *, All 
is the favorite of God. 

Margin-. — All, Hasan, — Hosain, Ali, — Muhammad, Ja’far, — Mdsa, Alf — Mu- 
hammad, All — Hasan, Muhammad. 

(The tB'elve Imhms in the order of their succession). 

SPECIMEN II. 

Is a coin presented to me by General Ventura to complete my series 
of the Pathan sovereigns of Dihlf, being the only one of the founder of 
that dynasty which I had yet seen. Since then Capt, Purnes has 
favoi'ed me with the sight of a duplicate in less perfect preservation, 
procured by himself, I believe, at Eabul. I give it as a specimen of 
what rupography can do under the most unfavourable conditions. 

The form seems imitated from that of the Abbassite khalifs, having 
the legend in concentric circles written in the Kxific form of Arabic. 
The facsimile represents exactly by the dark parts where the surface 
is worn smooth ; however, by carefully comparing the two specimens, 
the whole has been made out satisfactorily with the aid of my brother, 
Mi\ H. T. Prinsep.^ 

It is curious that the common title of SJmhdl nl d’m, ly which 
Muhammad is generally known in Indian history, does not appfuu’ on 
this Ghaziiah dirhem, which gives him the two-tbJd dtsiguatiori of 
WiiaB ill (Un, Hhe supporter of the faith,’ and Mom ul mhir h dm, 
‘the humbled of the defender to the foith’-- -(«<?. to the .KalipU of 

' [ I have slightly modified Blr. Prinstjp’s reading.] 
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Baghdad). Probahly the patent for the ne-vr title of ShaMl ul din, 

‘ the flaming sword of faith/ given in honour of his brilliant and de- 
structive expeditions into India, had not yet arrived from the court of 
the Kaliph.^ If so, the word tisa/in (90) in the date may he read wrong. 
Shahab tjl bi’n-, Muhammad bin SAm, 

Founder of tke Gliori dynasty of Dilili. Reigned a.h. 588-602 (a.d. 1192-1206). 
SiLVEii, "Weiglit, 73.4 to 92.6 grains. 

Legends on the concenteic cieclbs oe the Obveese. 

Lin6 1 3 3^ 

\ 




^ uS/KiSl-^ 


Ditto oe the Reverse. 

1 3 I « 3 ^ '3^*^ L. % ^^3 ^ ^ 

<uL« 

3 ^jS^ih^\3i\ 3 

4 5^ 

[The inscriptions are copied at length in plate xli.] 

Obverse: — (From the Koran) — ‘It is he that sendeth his messenger for right- 
eousness,’ etc. [Surat, ix. 33, and Ixi. 9.] 

There is no God hut God, Muhammad is the prophet of God !— The mighty sove- 
reign GMds ul dunya va u'dtn, Ahu'lfateh, Muliammad bin Stun. 

Reverse 'This dh-Jiem was struck in the city of Ghaznah, in the year five 
hundred and ninety-six. 

Al Ndsir U din Utah [the Khalif], the mighty sovereign, Moaz ul din, ahu'l Mu- 
lafar, Muhammad bin Shm. 

■ ’ SPECIMEN III. 

Among the coins discovered by General Yentura in the great tope 
at Manikyala, and described in vol. iii,, pi. xxi. [v.] figs. 10 and 11 , 
[Art. YI.], were two of the Sassanian type, having Sanskrit legends 
on the margin of the obverse, I did not then attempt to decipher 
them, nor am I aware that their explanation has been since effected 
elsewhere.'^" 

Captain Burnes has been so fortunatB as to pick up three more of 
the same ciuious coins, in his present journey, which are now in my 
hands, with other rare antique produce of his successful research. 

1 [The history of this double nomenclature will be found in detail in my Essay 
on the Coins of the PaMn Kiug.s of Dihli. London, 1847.] 
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They have every appearance of having been extracted from some 
similar ancient monnment ; which is by no means improbable, for we 
may be very sure that Ml half of the fruits of the late explorations of 
the various topes have evaded the hands of their explorers, and are 
scattered about the country to be hereafter picked up gradually from 
pilgrims or professed dealers; for a trade will soon be organized in 
such articles, if it be not akeady established. There is no harm in 
this, as it will tend to preserve such relics from destruction ; but we 
must for the future be on our guard against spurious specimens, which 
will multiply daily. 

Captain Burnes’ discovery has been of the greatest service toward 
the deciphering of the Sanskrit legend : his coins have helped me to 
the general purport of the marginal writing, even if they have not 
wholly explained its contents. I found on collating the five legends 
now at my command, that three of them {pule pi. xli.) were short of the 
others by two letters, which in the most perfect of Captain Burnes’ 
coins might he clearly read as nita . Bememhering an analogous 
omission on one of the Gupta coins of Kanaiij, wherein some specimens 
had the eiuthet and mjayeymvita-~'bodi of the same 

meaning, I concluded that the preceding anomalous letter on all the coins 
must he a and, indeed, it has no small affinity to the modern Nagari 
and Bengali/, The two preceding syllables, again, there could be no 
doubt about; being in all five examples dem. 'Eow, devaja and 
iemjanita, ‘ offspring of the gods,’ is the well-known epithet of the 
ancient Persian monarchs as well as of the Sassanian race. Thus, in 
the trilingual inscription on the bTakshi-rustam sculpture given in I£er 
Porter’s travels in Persia, vol. i., 548, we have in the Greek character ; 
TOTTO TO nPOOnnON MACAACNOT ©EOT APTASAPOT BACUAEnC BACI- 
AEUN APIANUN EKPENOTO ©EfllN TIOT ©EOT nAHAKOT BACIAEUO, 
which is repeated below in two forms of Pehlvi. 

The same title in Sanskrit, devaputra shaMn sMJii, it may be re- 
membered, is applied to the king of Persia in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, as revised at p. 238, vol. i. 

Again, on the Sassanian coins, road by the Baron de Saey as far as 
they are published by Xer Porter (for I have not yet been able to ob- 
tain a copy of the Baron’s work on the subject), the Pehlvi legend rans : 

Masdezii beJi 8hahpura malaMn malsM^ minockatri men yesduH. 

< Adorer of Orumzd, exccllcni Slialipur, Hug of Hugs, ofispring of tlic diviHo race 
of tlio gods.* 

1 In tlio examples given, I slioffid read this passage-AfaMou maWc Aminam 
etc. ; but the Sassanian coins require study ere tlieycau be properly rnada out. 
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The natural deduction hence was that the rest of the Sanskrit 
legend would also turn out to be a translation, or an imitation of the 
Sassanian formula ; and thus, in fact, it has proved to be. 

Indo-Sa.ssakian uiuhem. 

SiLVEB. Weight, 53 gi'aiiis. 

Legend. 

Obveese : — Head of Mithra (Omiizd) ; Pehlvi very distinct, but unread ; see 
pi. sli. 

Eeveese : — On the field, three letters of an unknown alphabet (like the Ai-menian .J') 
or perhaps numerals ? 

Margin : — 

Sri Mtivira Aircina cha paramestcara Sri Vdhitigdn demjanita. 

In this legend the only actual letters at all doubtful are tlie ^ and 
me of parameswara, and the first and last letters of the name. Indeed, 
the first letter is different in every examjfie, as will be seen in the 
lithographed plate [xli.], as though they were all different names of 
the same family. Now to analyse the sentence : — 

Hitwira I suppose to be a corrupt writing of hridivira, 

‘ noble in heart,’ equivalent to the Pehlvi word leh, translated by ‘ ex- 
cellent.’ Air ana clia paramestvara, and the supreme lord of Airan or 
Persia, may be read (perhaps better) Airdn va Pdrsestoara, the lord of 
Iran and Pars. For the name, we have severally pha^ cJia, va, glia, or 
M ! followed by Mtigdn or Mtiklidn ; and, lastly, demjanita, as before 
explained. 

I am quite at a loss to find owners for such names ; and although 
this is the third time I have alluded to this coin, gaining little by little 
each time, still I fear we have much to learn before we can unravel its 
entire history. For the present I leave unnoticed the Pehlvi legend, 
merely placing under view in the annexed plate corresponding passages 
from regular Sassanian coins, which, being titles, will soon lead to a 
knowledge of their alphabet and meaning. 

[ As intimated under Art. XY. (vol. i, p. 410), I have 
intentionally reserved all notice of the bilingual and trilingual 
emanations from Indo-Sassanian mints, and their subordinate 
illustrative varieties, imtil I could associate my latest tentative 
readings with Prinsep’s closing illustration of this interesting 
division of Orientab NTiunismatics. 

I have elsewhere (vol. i., p. 65) adverted to the obstacles that 
present themselves to any precise definition of the pcrmutable 
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letters of tlie Pehlvi alphabet, wbiob may not chance to be sup- 
ported by the context, or some leading indication calculated to 
assure its exactitude ; but, in the present instance, we have to 
encounter dialectic modifications and transmutations from other 
tongues, in addition to the ignorant treatment of a language at 
the best but imperfectly known to us.^ The legends I have 
ventured to designate as Scythic, in virtue of their seeming 
derivation and the assimilation of certain of their forms to the 
Tartar alphabets, are to this time simply unintelligible. 

The classification of these complicated materials will be seen 
to present somewhat of a difficulty — even if the data permitted 
it, they could not well be adapted to any epochal order — nor do 
the medals sufficiently accord to follow suit under the simple 
tj-pical arrangement. I am, therefore, reduced to group the 
different series by the linguistic test, as exemplified by the 
following outline: — 

A. Scythic (two varieties). 

A a. Scythic and Sanskrit. 

A h. Scythic, Sanskrit, and Pehlvi (two varieties). 

A 0 . Scythic and Pehlvi. 

B. Pehlvi and Sanskrit (two varieties). 

C. Pehlvi, Scythic, and Kufic. 

D. Second variety of unidentified characters with Kufic. 

E. Kufic (alone). 

Class A : TJnidentified characters, supposed to be Scythic^ 
Pigs. 9 and 10, pi. xvi., ' Ariana Antiqua.’ 

I notice the class, represented by the above cited engravings, 

1 [For example, of all those who are learned in Zend and its cognate langnagos— 
of the various Professors who edit Pehlvi texts, or who put togetlier Grammars of 
that tongue — no single individual has to this day been able to add one liner of 
translation to the hiiingnal inscriptions of Hbji-hbud (Kor I’ortei’, pi. xv,, jn dl.'l; 
Westorgaard, ‘ Bmidehesh,’ p. 83; Spiegel, ‘ Grarnmatik,’ p. 17o, ttv.), licyond whut 
Do Sacy had already taught us in 17513. In brief, our power of interpretation fails 
us exactly where the oSassanians have omitted to supply us with (be tln ek trau'.lai.ions 
they appended to soiae of the parallel .texts, which, however, nufortuiiutely evteud 
hut little heyond the titular and dynastic praiordium of the iu.sf:riptiou mou- immi - 
fliately in question. I may, however, liotec Ikvmu’ably Dr. Hang’s fontatiu- iutr-r- 
protatWs, cojd'cssedly incorhpletc: as they are,] 
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merely as introductory to the several ramifications of the nn- 
identified alphabet on the coins of later date, which form -the 
subject of my present synopsis. I have to refer, however, mo- 
mentarily to a still earlier exhibition of the literal series in the 
degradation and gradual transmutation of the original Greek 
legends, on the lower Kanerki coins, into the conventional forms 
and symbols of this system of writing — so that the Greek epi- 
graph of PAO NANO PAo ooHPKi KOPANO degenerates into the, to 
us, confused jumble of signs, which the cognate characters on 
other medals alone teach us to look upon as real and dond fide 
vehicles of phonetic expression — ^now extant upon the pieces 
engraved as ISTo. 17, pi. xiv., ^ Ariana Antiqua’ ; No. 6, pi. xxii., 
supra ; and No. 16, pi. xiv., ‘Ariana Antiqua.^ 

The Sassanian proper money, more especially under refer- 
ence, exemplifies the free and independent use of the debateable 
character, as opposed to the possible mere mechanical barbariza- 
tioii of a foreign tongue in the other instance, and would seem 
to evidence the local currency of the speech it was calculated to 
embody in one section at least of the dominions acknowledging 
fealty to the successors of Ardeslin Bd.lbiek.^ Next in. literal 
simplicity, though probably of a varied site and but little ap- 
proximate period, must be quoted the series so peculiarly Indo- 
Sassanian in their identities, which still restrict themselves to 
this style of writing — Nos. 19, 20, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xvi. 

The Indo-Sassanian money with immixed Sanskrit legends 
has already been adverted to, but further examples of the sub- 
ordinate classes may be consulted under the following refer- 
ences Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xvi., fig. 18 ('Wfl') ; ibid, pi. xvii., 
fig. 11, and pi. xxi., fig. 20 ; ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soe.,’ vol. xii., pp. 
341,-0^2, etc. ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xvi., fig. 8. 

Class A. a : (.Bilingual Scythic and Sanskrit). Type, fig. G, 
pi, xvii., ‘Ariana Antiqua.’ 

' [ Otlier specimens of money 'bearing these peculiar legends may be seen under 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xvii., Nos. 12 to 15.] 
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Obtbese : — ^Head facing to the right. 

Lboekd in unidentified characters. ‘ Jour. Eoy. As. Soc./ vol. xii., 
pi, iii., fig. 21. 

Heveesb : — 'Fire altar and supporter,? about the pedestal of the altar 


Class Ab: (Trilingual, ScytMc, Sanskrit, and Pelilvi.^). 
PL V., figs. 10, 11 ; and pi. xli., figs. 1 to 5.' 


Obtbkse ; — Pevice, as in the plate; the tiger-crest is less obscure on 
other coins. 

Centre : — ITnidentified characters. 

..Margin : — Legend also of doubtful import, but expressed in 
Sanskrit letters. 

1 3 S 1 5 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 i;j 11 ir. le 17 is lo 20 21 22 23 21 25 


The above transliteration, based upon mechanical configura- 
tions alone, gives the preferable reading of each character, deduced 
from a collation of the legends on the numerous coins extant. As 
the language this legend embodies is, up to this time, imknown 
to us, there are no precise means of selecting the intentional as 
opposed to the technically rendered letters. For instance, it is 
doubtful whether the 6th form should be taken to stand for 
or The 9th letter may be only one of the frequently 
recurring "^’s; but I read it as in accord with Prinsep, on 
the authority of one of Sir A.Btu’nes’s coins (now in the possession 
of Gieneral Fox), which gives the character with more than 
usual distinctness. In the letters 10 to 14, I again follow 
Prinsep, on the principle of the probability of the combination 
rather than upon the po,sitive assmunce of the imperfectly dis- 
criminated letters which compose the word. And, with some 
such similar tendency, I formerly proposed the si:ib,stitution of ’*1 
as the modem representative of No. 16, in preference to the 
optional ^ or W of my author’s text, a conjectural emendation 
since amply confirmed by the configuration of the lett;er in ques- 
tion on one of Colonel LafonPs coiirs in the British Museum. 

V [ Also ‘ Jonrmil Asiatwiue,’ vol. vii. (1839), pi. xvii., p. 34 ; ‘ Arianfi Anticitia,’ 
pi, XXI., %. 22 ; ‘ Jour. Iloy. As. Boc.,» vol. xiL, pi. iii., figs. 17 to 20. 
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Suffice it to say, tliat if tliere is little to be said in. favor of these 
definitions, there is no inoonsistency or literal difficulty to stand 
in the way of their acceptance with the values now suggested. 
Eeveuse ; — 

To the left . ^ Pehlvi 

O ^ . • 


To the right . Pelilvi 








In regard to the Pehlvi legend on the left, I have elsewhere* 
explained my reasons for differing from Olshausen^s original 


interpretation of oluiJs seventi/- 


■seven. 


His rendering of the 


final word to the right is faulty, but the second name I con- 
sider indubitable ; and, like him, I fail at the opening term, 
though I incline to identify it with the title of in 

preference to supposing it to be the name of the Suzerain ruler 
of Khorasdn. 

Class A h : Variety. PI. xxxiii., fig. 6. 

Obteese; — As in Prinsep’s engraving. The better preserved speci- 
mens exhibit a crest above the wings here visible, in the form of a 
tigbr’s head. ' 

Sanskrit legend to the right ..... 

to the left ..... 

Mergin '. — Legend in unidentified characters. (See ‘Jour. Eoy. 
As. Soc voL xii., pi. iii., fig. 8).* 

The Sanslait legends on the obverse of these coins are in- 
determinate. Prof. Wilson proposed to amend Prinsep’s original 
reading (vol. i., p. 412) to adding, ‘ the latter 

word is nneqidvocal, but the two last letters of Bahnana- are 
doubtful.’ 


[‘Jour. Hoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 344.} 

2 [ ‘ Die relilewi-Liigencleii,’ Kopeuliagcn, 1843, p. 60; and ‘ Numismatic Chro- 
nicle,’ vol. xi., p. 133.] 



433 ; Masaxidi, ‘ Meadows of Gold,’ p. 369.] 

^ [ See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xvii. fig. 8.] 
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Retebse : — 

To tlie left . ^Js\ = S\S'^ 

To tlie right . LlACi ^ ||0 

Margin : — Legead similar to that on the obverse exergue. 

Class A c: (Bilingual, ScytMc and Pehlvi). 

To complete tlie classification, I refer to tv?o coins as yet 
incompletely deciphered in the Pehlvi, and altogether unin- 
telligihle in their Scythic legends, a description of which will 
be found at p. 332, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii. 

Vasxj-deva. 

Class B : (Bilingual, Pehlvi and Sanslmt). 

Prinsep’s delineation, pL vii., fig. 6,’ sufficiently displays all 
the typical details of these pieces ; I have merely to deal with 
the legends. 

Obveese To the right of the figure is Pehlvi, but illegible in the 
specimen engraved. 

(Increase) ~ 

To the left . . . |.^3| 

Or Siv Vcirsu ief for Srt Vdsu deva. 

Margin : 

lid 

LilA* LmJUit 

‘In nomine justi judicis,’ ® Siv Varslio tef, BrahmCm, King of Mnlt&.n. 

1 [ Other engravings and facsimiles may bo consirlted in ‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. 
xvii., %. 9; ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pi. iii., figs. 9 to 15.] 

® [The usual formular opening, corresponding with tlie Arabic , 

See Anqixetil ‘ Zend Avesta,’ vol. ii., p. 311, correctly 3"^^ iia 

M. Spiegel does mo but bare justice when be concludes that I wa.s uiiaw.arc of his 
previous decipbermont of a portion of this marginal legend wbc.n I publisbed my 
first paper on tbe subject in the pages oftbe ‘Jour. Hoy. Am. Soc,,’ vol. xii,, p. 3n5. 
In truth, in those days, I was but as little in the way of seeing (.h~-vmau books, tis 1 luivc 
limited facility of reading them now ; but I cpioted, with full aiul descrvoid i‘oniin(UHla- 
tion, Erof. QMiausen’s treatise, and noticed all other continental works, 'rclbrring to 
the subject, of wbieb I urns able to obtain knowledge, Ju lii.s ‘ Grammntik 'der 
Utizvareschsprache’ CWien, 1856), M. Spiegel reclaims the lilb; to jn-iority of iutc-r- 
protatioE of the opening portion of this sentence, which it Boems jqqn arc’d in Wav, 
1844 Jabbr. fur wlssenseh-Ktitik/ Mai, 1844, p, 70S). Anri, further, be de.sires to 
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Retkese : — 

To the right ^ tl 

Sri Vdsu deva. 

To the left . . . |.4Sf*d3S^|^ ma sip 

Margin . . . 

It will be seen that these coins are not very exact in the 
Pehlvi rendering of the initial invocation, and there are other 
signs of indeterminate orthographical expression in the indif- 
ferent insertion or omission of the redundant | =^, or final stop, 
after the fd.y^ and the in the obverse marginal inscription. 
I have to acknowledge, though I will not attempt to exjjlain, a 
more obvious divergence, recurring without exception, in the 
transliteration of the Sanskrit name Vdsu, which is repro- 
duced as 1^3)1 and in conflicting contrast in the dupli- 

cate record on the obverse surface. 

A coin, in the possession of Colonel Abbot, equally evincing 
this peculiarity in, its well-executed but now abraided Pehlvi 
legends, displays the Sanskrit under a negative as- 

pect, that is to say, as legible on the original die, but reversed on 
its stamped produce. With the above exception, I have not much 
doubt about the obverse renderings, nor do I distrust the inter- 

correct my reading of SSO fS!!?' 31Q‘ I iiot dis- 

posed to concede this point, as, apart from the greater prohahility of the employment 
of the former formula, the consistency of literal condgiiration, as developed by the 

coins, is opposed to the transmutation of the Pehlvi j of into the optional and 

convertible 3 of the more modern system, of wiiting. I may remark, in conclusion, 

that an author who is disposed to exact so rigorously Ixis own dues, in such insigni- 
ficant matters, should have heen more precise in his ’ apportionment of the credit of 
discovery by others. For instance, I find, at p. 20, my alphabets (‘JoUr. Eoy. As. 
Soc.,' vol, xii., p. 262), assigned to another person. At pp. 27, 32, a complete 

ignoring of my remarks on the formation of the final Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. 

xiii., p. 379), which the author does not very satisfactorily exemplify from his own 
materials; and at p. 176, my rectification of the :so-lqng misunderstood word, on the 
reverse of the earlier Sassanian coins, and its determination as Ahtcost p Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 887 ; ‘ Numismatic Ghrohicle,' vol. xv., p. 181), is quoted 
as Dr. Mordtmann’s, notwithstanding that the latter had acknowledged my initial 
decipherment, and entered into some controversy as to my idea of tbc derivatiou of 
the word (Zcitschrift d. D. M. G. viii. 32).] , 
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pretation of tlie name of ZduUstdn on the reverse but 

the word that precedes it still continues an enigma, and I hesi- 
tate to propose for acceptance either the geographical definition 
of ® the old capital of Arachotia, a religious association 

with the Sanskrit worship, or a temx3oral indication of ruler- 
ship, of which this may he the undeciphered exponent. 

In tyjiical design these coins are in a measure connected 
with an exceptional style of Sassanian money,® attributed to 
Khosru II. (a.d. 591 — 628). The obverse head on these inno- 
vations has but little identity with that on the Indo- Sassanian 
pieces, and is only associated with the device of the latter 
in the novelty of the front face. The reverse figure, on the 
other hand, accords exactly with the bust on the eastern 
money. I have not myself had an opportunity of ex- 
amining any one of the few extant pieces of the former class, 
and rather hesitate to proxoose decipherments on the strength 
of mere engravings ; but as there is only one word about which 
there is any doubt, I may reproduce the legends as follows :~ 

Obvebse : 

To the left (with the usual monogram) | fud 
To the right . . - 

* [I would note m passant the entire absence of tbo Pcblvi J 5=; in tbcHO 
legends, tlie I = j > the Sanskrit uniformly supplying its place as in tlio Ven- 
didfiid, Zend, Veeker&unte ; Pchlvi, Juwnl. — ‘Anquetil,’ vol. i. 267.] 

2 [ Eawlinson, ‘Jour. Roy- As. Soc.,’ toI. xi., p. 126 ; ‘Abulfeda,’ . 

‘ Journal Asiatique,’ rol. x., p. 91 ; Fangoui; Eeinaud, ‘ Fragments,' p. Ill ; ‘Ayin-i 
Akbari,’ vol, ii., p. 167.] 

3 [^gee Ouseley, ‘ Medals and Gems’ (London, 1801), No. 8 ; ‘ Jahrbiichcr’ (1844), 

No. cvi., p. 29, pi. No. 7 ; Ijongperior, pi. xi., fig. 3 ; Olsbausen, p. 60 ; ‘Nimiismiitic 
Chronicle,’ toI. xi., p. 1 37 ; Mordtmauu, ‘ Zcitschrift,’ p. 138. Ivor Portf'r gives an en- 
graving of a coin with a similar obverse, pi. Iviii. fig. 18. Jlmrse ‘ A singh^ upright 
figure, . . . e.tecuted in a very barbarous .style, Inaving .aehurap-headi'd, d-warlisli ctfeVt.’ 
— vol, i,, 133. Loiigperier’s No. 4, pi. x,, from th(J cabinet of tlu; Diu; <lc UIni-u>. is 

identical in its t™?.s: the author assigns this piece to Khosru I. Dr. jllunltmumi 
follows this attribution, and interprets the legends — Wnvm ■''iiDin' 
Itevem : n'D *1Kr!J 'I’lD’in, with a conjectimd addition of ‘ Iran aiV.ud Kir- 
luan.’—p. 93. It is a question with mewdiether this coin is not due to Khosru TI. 
rather than Khosni L] . 
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Eevekse X 

To the left . . . <1;^ us — ajs — 

(An ; 37 of Ms reign.) 

To the right . 

.... 

Dr. Mordtmann reads the final word, omitted in the above, 
as j TI%aina Cliuzistaii. I certainly should not thus tran- 

scribe the letters as they appear on the Jahrbucher coin ; and, 
possibly, if I did so, I might dissent from the present inter- 
pretation : however, as I am not prepared to set copies against 
originals, I abstain from further comment. 

Class B : Yariety, (Bilingual, Pehlvi, with Sanskrit mint- 
marks?). Plate xxxiii., fig. 3.^ 

Obveese : 

Pehlvf legend 1^3-* ^_ 5 ^j or 

The initial letter is convertible as j or jj, and is frequently 
either omitted altogether or inserted in the field apart from its 
succeeding . The ^ itself is often degraded into a double 
loop, which alters its character completely. The or It with 
E final, there is no doubt about ; and the strange combination 
that follows, which, in many instances, exj)resses nothing but 
== iiyt, proves to be a mere bimgling formation of the 
letters the 3 being elongated by the addition of 

the tail stroke, which properly belongs to, and is the distin- 
guishing mark of the ^ as opposed to the old Sassanian 3 . 
The final <« of usually appears on the left of the bust " 

Class 0 : (Trilingual, Pehlvi, Scythic, and Kufic). 

I do not design to reproduce any detailed description of the 

^ [‘ Ariana Aiitiqua,’ pi. ivii., %s. 5, 7, 10, etc-] 

~ [M. de Longperier atti-i'buted one of these coins to Hormnsdas III., interpreting 

the Pelilvi as 4^'^;53 ju|ju ==: (Mddailies de la DynaStie Sassanide, 

Paris, 1840, pi. i., fig. 1, p, 56). Dr. Mordtmann, again, assigns a coin, siniilar in its 
typical style to No. 10, pi. xTii., ‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ to Azermiduhht, pi, ix., fia. 31, 
p. 194, Zeitschrift, etc.] 
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coins I would group under this heading ; a delineated specimen 
of the class may he consulted in fig. 4, pi. xvii., ‘ Ariana Antiqua’; ‘ 
and my own attempts at their decipherment, together with fac- 
similes of the legends, are to he found at p. 329 et seq., voL xii., 

‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ 

I advert to them now merely to complete the reference to 
the several series connected hy similarity of linguistic legends 
with classes B, and B variety, above noticed. 

Silver : weight, 58.4 grains. British Museum. 

Obverse : — The usual linear imitation of the old Sassanian head, as 
adopted hy the Arabs. 

To the left : The standard monogram and NtVey 

To the right : Legend in unidentified characters, of the same style 
as in classes A, B. 

Margin-. — In Pehlvi letters and in Kufic letters the words' 

M^rmsE The ordinary fire-altar and supporters. 

To the left . . iA-vu.A«j = == Sixty-throe a.h. 

To the right . . Khuhus.^ 

Margin'.—* 

Tipper compartments; unidentified characters as on obverse. 

Lower compartments : 

To the left .... The standard monogx’am. 

To the right . . . . 

Doubtful dates, 68 A.n. and 69 a.h. 

. Class D : (Bilingual, variety of unidentified character with 
Kufic), 

To bring under one view the various transitional modifica- 
tions of Sassanian money that may, by any possibility, bear 
upon the mixed series already noticed, I would advert to two 
subordinate classes, the first of which seems in its alphabet ical 
devices to pertain to more westerly nations, tliougli the sites of 

‘ [See also OMiausen, German te.xt, p. 5G : ‘Kinnismatie Clironidti* vnl. xi, 
p. 130.] ’ ■ ' 

* [Kliulms in Eermte, see Ousoley 100; ‘AhulfAIa/ p. 442; Marco 

Polo p. 107.] : > 
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discoveiy connect it with the Central Asian types above enume- 
rated. 

Facsimiles of four of these pieces are given in Frsehn’s 
‘ Die Miinzen (1832) hfos. 434, 435, pi. xvi., figs. K and ^ ; and 
‘Jour, As. Soc. Beng.,’ No. 101 (new series), pi. iii. figs. 6 ( 2 , 7. 
Here again the epigraphs are bilingual; the legend on the right 
appears to read from the outside, commencing at the front point 
of the tiara, and the forms of the letters give it a decidedly 
Phoenician aspect, though for the present their elements defy 
decipherment. The short word on the left of the Sassanian crown 
is expressed in Eufic letters, its foot-lines being towards the centre 
of the piece. Professor Frashn conjectured that the combination 
on fig. K might be resolved into the title of the Khalif 

|a.h. 158 — 169 A.D. 774 — 785), and this interpretation receives 
confirmation from a more legible specimen of the coinage lately 
acquired by the British Museum.* On fig. i and other coins 
the word appears to be composed of the letters or ; 
but on an unpublished specimen of Colonel Anderson^s the 
name is fairly legible as which, it will be remembered, 

was A1 Mahdi’s proper designation.® 

Class E : Eufic (alone). 

1 complete the series with a set of medals having many 
characteristics in common with the money classified under the 
heading D, though it is a question whether in point of antiquity 
they are not entitled to take precedence of their bilingual coun- 
terparts. The connexion and association between the two is 
marked both in the general design of the obverse device, and 
more distinctly in the distribution of the symbols on the reverse, 
where Ormazd’s head, rising from the flames of the fire-altar, 
pronounces them either derivatives from a common stock, or 
imitations the one of the other. The peculiarity of the coins of 
Class E, however, consists in their having attained to the correct 

’ [Major Cunningham’s collection.] 

2 [Price’s ‘ Mahommedan Hist.,’ ii. 23. Fwehn, ‘Eecensio,’ p, 24, etc. ‘IlanJ- 
buch ziir Morgenlandischen Miinzkunde,’ Stickel Leipzig (1845), p. 60.] 
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exTiibition. of Kufic legends, pure and simple. The earliest pub- 
lished piece of this class is also to be found in Professor Fraehn’s 
comprehensive works.^ The exergue on the obverse was read 
by that accomplished scholar as 

To this I am able to add from coins in the possession of Col. 
Abbott (1), and Capt. Hay (3), the novel, though imperfectly 
deciphered, Jegends — 

Obveiise : — • 

The concluding words on other specimens seem to read . . . tdJj.4AwJ ; 
and in one instance .... d . 

On the reverse the pedestal of the altar is formed of the word ^ . 


Class E: Yariety. 

Talhah bin Tajiie, a.h. 209 to 213. 

Copper: size, 5| ; weight, 30 (and 31) grains, a.h. 209. 

Two specimens, British Museum (Cunningham collection). 

Obveese : — 

Centre: 

0%n : hi® ^ 1 1 ^dJ I 

Eeteese : — Central device, a barbarized Sassanian head, to the right, 
with the usual flowing backhair, and traces of the conventional wings 
above the cap ; the border of the robe is bossed or beaded. 

In front of the profile is the name 
Margin: <dJlAjji <dJ1 i}y^j 

I have two difficulties in regard to the above transcript from 
the original Kufic. The one in respect to the name of the place 
of mintage, which is visible on only one of the two specimens 
quoted, and is there somewhat confused in the original defini- 
tion of the several letters, and otherwise obscured by oxydation. 
The third and fourth upright lines are opened out, or slanted 
avray from one another, towarck the top, which usually indicates 

i [‘ Novffi Synibol® ad rem Numamm Mubammedaaoram Petrop,' 1819, p. 45, 
pi. ii., %. 14,] 
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tlie letter tliougli tliis sloping off may, perhaps, be a mere 
fortuitous imperfection of the die-engraving, the final letter is 
best represented by a modern j , though it may, if needful, be 
converted into an J . 

The second point is of less consequence, and extends only to 
the almost invisible outline of the word I have supplied by 
under the requisitions of sense rather than on the absolute autho- 
rity of the single coin which retains in any degree of distinct- 
ness that portion of its mint impress- 

/ f ^ 

Brahmanabad Coins. 

I am anxious to refer, even though momentarily, and in a 
necessarily imperfect manner, both from the condition of the 
materials and the want of preparation on my own part, to an 
interesting series of Indian coins that have only lately been 
brought to light during the excavation of an inhumed city in 
the province of Sindh, which Mr. Bellasis, its enterprising ex- 
plorer, designates, perhaps somewhat prematurely, by the title 
of the ancient Bi4hmanabad.^ 

However, he the site what it may, the laying open of this 
ruined town has made us acquainted with a class of essentially 
local money, of w^hich the circle of our Oriental numismatists 
had previously no cognizance. TJnforttmately, for the due and 
full exphcatioii of their historical position, the pieces obtained 
from this locality are nearly, without exception, of copper ; and, 
in common with their more rare associates of silver, have suf- 
fered to an unusual extent during their prolonged entombment. 

The general character of the coins, numbering some thou- 
sands, and. in mere hidk sufficient to fill a 28 Ih. shot-hag, is 
decidedly exclusive, involving Kufic legends with occasional 
provincial devices, and pertaiaing, as I suppose, to the Arab 

1 [ Its exact position is stated to te 47 niiles N.E. of iraidart'b5,d. An account 
of the city of BrS.hinan&.l)M was first pid)iish.ed hy Mr. A, E. Bellasis in Bombay in 
1856. A paper by Col. Sykes, on the same object, appeared in the London Illmimted 
JSTcu’s of Peb. 21, 1857 ; and Mr. Bellasis* plans and sections in the number for the 
28th of the same month.] ; 
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potentates of Mansurahj who ruled over the lands of the lower 
Indus after the decay of the central power of Mohammedanism 
at Baghdad. The money of Mansur hin Jamhur 

the last Governor on the part of the TJmaiyid 
Khalifs (about 750 a.d.), heads the list. I do not advert to the 
earlier coinages of central Asia, which have been trans^Dorted, 
in the ordinary course, to the site of their late discovery ; but 
commence the series with the coins which bear on their surfaces 
the earliest extant mention of the celebrated capital Manstirah, 
the Arab reproduction of the still more famed Brahmanab&d of 
classic renown.''^ 


' [See ‘Baladari,’ Remand’s ‘Fragments, ‘Arabes et Persans relatifs a I’lude,’ 
I’aris, 1845, p. 211.] 

2 [ ‘ Amrou, fils de Mohammed fils de Cassem fonda, en. deqa du lac, line 

ville qu’il nomma Almansoura. Cest la ville oa resident maintenant les gouver- 
iiem's.’— p. 210. In a previous passage, Baladari tells \is, ‘ Ensuite Mohammed fils 
de Cassem, so porta devant la vieiUe Branmanabad, qui se trouvait a deux parasanges 
de Mansoura. Du restc Mansoura n’existait pas encore, et son emplacement actuel 

etait alors un hois Mohammed plaqa un lieutenant a Bahmanabad ; mais 

aujourd’hui la ville est ruinee.’ — Reinaud, p. 198, The Arabic author from 
whom these facts are derived, named IA.4.S-1, died in 

279 A.H. or 892 a.d. See also Reinaud, quoting Albirdni’s ‘ T5rikh-i-Hiud 
Fragments,^ p. 113. The MS. of the latter author’s Kfinfiu has the following: — 

Jaubert, in his translation of Edrisi, on the authority of the original, states that the 
local native name of the place was . Masudi tells us, ‘I visited Multiin after 

300 A.H., when was king there.’ 

At the same time I visited el Mansdrah, the king of that country wa.s then 
(jJ y\, [of the family of Ilabbiu’ ben cl Aswad.’]-— p. 385, 

Sprenger’s Translation. Again, with regard to the extent and importance of the 
kingdom, we are informed, ‘All the estatc.s and villages under the dependency of cl- 
Mansilrah amount to three luindrcd tliousand ; the whole country is well cultivated, 
and covered with trees and fields.’— p. 38(1, iMd. I'^urther reference.s to the geogra- 
phical and other questions involved will he found as foUow's : — Vincent’s ‘ Com- 
merce of the Ancients,’ London, 1807, vol. i., p. 145. Gladwin’s * Ayin-i-Akhar?,’ 
vol. ii., p. lS7j ei feq. ‘ Marasid-.al-Itala’,’ vol. ii., p. 161. ‘ Istakri’* (a.h, 300 to 

309), ‘and Sind is the same as Mansdrah Mansitrah wliieh tla-y call 

Sindh.’— pp. 12 and 147. Ouscley’s ‘ Oriental Gcography’ (London, 1800). ‘‘ibn 
Hankal’ (a.h. 331 to 36(1). ‘ Giluemcister de rebus Indieis’ (Bonn,’ 1838), p. 166. 

Col. Anderson’s Translation, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beiig.,’ vol, xxi., p. 49. Reinaud’s 
‘ Gfiographie d’Abouheda,’ vol. i., p. 386, etc. ‘liber Cdimatum Arabic 'I’l'xt,' .1. II, 
Mmller, Gothm, 18*29. Reirmud’s ‘ Memoire suv I’lnde,’ p. 235. ‘ Ancient Account.s 
of India and Cfiiina,’ London, 1733 ; ditto, Eeiiiaud’.s edition, I’uris. Elliot’s 
‘Historians of India,’ Calcutta, 1849. Elliot’s ‘Appendix to the Arab.s in 
Sind,’ Cape Town, 1853. ‘Ariana AntiqHa,’p. 413, ‘Jour. A.'^. Soc. Bong.,’ 
vol. vii,, pp. 93, 279 ; vol. .V., p. 183; vol. xiv,, p. 75. McMurdo, 'Jdur. Rov. 
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I should be disposed to conjecture a considerable interval 
to have elapsed between the issue of this currency and that 
bearing devices somewhat in common, which displays the name 
of Abdulrahman (No 3 infra)^ but I am not now in a condition 
to enter into any satisfactory speculations as to the precise iden- 
tity of this monarch, or the dates of any of his successors, whose 
names can be but faintly traced on the worn and corroded sur- 
faces of the coin, submerged with the town of which it neces- 
sarily constituted the bulk of the then existing currency. I 
await, in short, the further supplies of better specimens, pro- 
mised me by the energetic antiquarians on the spot,^ and, in- 
dividually, more leisure to look up the rather obscure history of 
the divisional government which these coins represent. 

I have one remark to add in reference to the peculiarly local 
character of these numismatic remains, and the restricted 
antiquity of the town, as tested by the produce of the habita- 
tions hitherto penetrated, in the fact of the very limited number 
of Hindd coins found among these multitudes of medieval pieces, 
and that even these seem to be casual contributions from other 
provinces, of no very marked uniformity or striking age. 

Mansue. 

No. 1, Copper : weight, 33 grains ; size 6. 

Obvekse : — 

Area: 

Margin : Illegible. 

Eevebse : — 

Area: Central symbol nearly effaced, above which appears 
the name and, below the words xhlt 

Margin: 

As. Soc.,’ vol. i., p. 23 et seq. Burnes’ ‘ BokhCira,’ vol. iii., p. 31. ‘Jour, Roy. 
As. Soc.,’ Tol. i., p. 199. Postan’s ‘Observations on Sindh,’ p. 143. Pottinger’s 
‘ Beloochistan and Sinde’ (London, 1816), p. 381. Wood’s ‘Oxus’ (London, 1841), 
p. 20. Mohammed Ma’siim’s ‘History of Sind,’ a.d. 710 to 1590. ‘Bombay 
Government Selections,’ new series, No. xiii. (1856),] 

’ [ Messrs. Frere, Bellasis, and Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service.] 
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No. 2: 

Obverse Device altogether obliterated. 

Reverse : — 

Area : Central symbol in the shape of an elongated eight- 
pointed star ; above, ; below, . 

Abdtjluahman. 

No. 3, Copper : size, 5 ; weight, 44 grains. 

Obverse : — Central device, a species of quatrefoil, or star with four 
points, on the sides of which are disposed, in the form of a square, the 
words All i^y^j The outer margin of the j)iece 

is ornamented with a lino of dots enclosed within two plain circles, 
with four small dotted semicircles to fill in the space left vacant by 
the angular central legend. 

Reverse : — A scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, 
arranged in three lines, are the words jLAuJ Aib j the 

concluding word I am unable satisfactorily to decipher, it is possibly 
the name of Abdulrahman’s tribe, 

m' ■ ' ■ , 

Mtjhammeu. 

No. 4: A unique coin of apparently similar type — though 
wnth an obverse absolutely blank — replaces the name of Abdul- 
rahman on the reverse by that of Muhammed, The concluding 
term is identical with the combination above noted. 

Abdallah. 

No, 5 : Copper, 

Obverse : — Device as in No. 3 (Ahdulrahman). 

Legeed: AStjui: 

Reverse ; — Blank, 

No, 6, Copper: size, 3J; weight, 18 grains. 

Obverse : Central device as in No. 3, around which iu a circular 
scroll may be partially read the formula aj iAs-# Ail "S] aU*. 

Reverse: — Centre device composed of the name of AJIa^ Aldal- 
Ml) the two portions and Ail being crossed at right angles, in 
somewhat of accord with the scheme of the obverse device. 

The marginal legend is arranged in tlie form of a square iind con- 
sists of the words Ail A,4csr». 
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'No. 7. Silver : size, 2 ; weiglit, 8*4 grains.' Devices are 
discontinued and replaced by simple Kufic legends, as follows : 
Obverse : — 

Eeverse : — 31 (dll 

No. 8. Copper, of similar legends. Otlier specimens vary 
in the division of tbe words, and omit tlie title of -4.^ Amir. 


Omar.® 

No. 9. Silver: size, 1|; weight, 9 grains. Five specimens. 
Obverse : — figured device. Legends arranged in five lines. 

(dll (dlb 

Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the piece. 

Reverse : — Kufio legends alone in three lines. 

1 AiJ (dl b 

No. 10. Copper : size, 4 ; weight, 35 grains. Common. 
Legends as in the silver coins, with the exception that the yj 
is placed, for economy of space, in the opening between the J’s of 
(d-Jb. The die execution of these pieces is generally very inferior. 


No. 11. Copper : 
Obverse : — -Blank. 
Reverse : — 

Centre : 

Mct/rgin : ? — . 


size, 3| ; weight, 21 grains. 


^*0^1 Aiaa.5 


Unique. 


Omar (?) 

No. 12. Copper : size, 4| ; weight, 36 grains. Mr. Frere, 
unique. 

1 [Among the silver coins exlinmed from the so-called BriiiunanS,ba.d some are so 
minute, as to -weigli only 1‘2 gr.] 

2 qi am inclined to identify this ruler with the Omar bin Abdallah, above indi- 
cated as the reigning sovereign of Mansdrah, at the period of the geographer 
Masildi’s visit to the valley of the Indus, and of whom he speaks further iu the 
following terms:— ‘There is some relationshro between the royah family of 
cl-Mansurah and the family of esh-Shawtuib, the Kadi, for the kings of el-Mansiirah 
arc of the family of HahhCir hen el-Aswad, and have the name of Beni 'Amr hen 
’Abd el-Ayiz el-EarsM, who is to he distinguished from 'Amr ben ’Ahd el-Ayiz hen 
Merwan, the Omaiyide (Khal^'.— Sprenger’s ‘ Meadows of Gold,’ p. 385. See also 
Gildcmcistcr, quoting ‘ IhE lIaukkl,’ p. 166, and Elliot, citing the same author 
(‘Historians of India’), p. 63.] 
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Obyeese : — Central device, four lines crossing each other at a 
common centre, so as to form a species of star of eight points ; four of 
these are, however, rounded off by dots. 

Legefj), arranged as a square : 

j,_ <dl! 

with single dots at the corner angles, and two small circles filling in 
the vacant spaces outside of each word. 

Mwgin : Two plain lines, with an outer circle of dots. 

Beverse : Central legend in three lines within a triple circle com- 
posed of dots, circlets, and an inner plain line. I transcribe the 
legend, with due reservation, as : 

1 Ij 


XXI.— ABBITIOIlirS TO BAOTRIAX XUMTSM:ATrOS, 
AXB BISCOVERY OF THE RAOTRIAX 
ALPHABET. 

(JULY, 1838.) 

It is not an easy matter to gratify my nnmismato- 
logical readers with a plate of entirely new Baetrian 
coins so frequently as they would wish ; for, independ- 
ently of the time and labour requisite for engraving 
them, the subject, as to new names at least, may be 
looked upon now as nearly exhausted. Opportunities, 
however, still occm’ of verifying doubtful readings, of 
supplying names where they were erased or wanting in 
former specimens, and of presenting slight varieties in 
costume, attitude, and other particulars, which tend to 
complete the pictorial history of the Baetrian coinage. 

For these several objects I enjoyed a most favorable 
opportunity during the visit of General Tentura to 
Calcutta last winter ; his second collection, though 
possessing few types or names absolutely new, boasted 
of many very well preserved specimens of the small 
silver coinage of Menander, Apollodotus, Lysias, Anti- 
machus, Philoxenes, etc. The General most liberally 
conceded to me, from his abundant store, several that 
were wanting to my own cabinet, both of silver and 
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copper ; and he placed the re>st also at my disposal, to 
draw, examine, and describe, as I might feel inclined. 
IJnfortimately, I refused to take charge of the Indo-Soythic 
gold series for examination, finding nothing particnlaiiy 
new among them, the consequence of which was that the 
whole were stolen hy some sharper at the hotel where 
the General was residing, and none have since been 
recovered ! I am now speaking of last J anuary ! Since 
then I have received a coin and drawings of several others 
from Gen. Court ; also two or three from Gen. Allard ; 
and, latterly, the whole produce of Capt. Burnes’ search 
in the neighbourhood of Kabul have been entrusted to 
my care. It is the very latest arrival horn him (or 
rather from a valuable member of his expedition, Dr. 
Lord), consisting of two beautiful coins of Eucratides, 
that stimulates me at once to give forth all that have 
accumulated in my Bactrian drawer since I last vTote 
on the subject. I must give Dr. Lord’s coins the first 
place, because one of them is, perhaps, the most curious 
and important that has yet fallen into oin hands. 

Plate xlii. contains etchings of both of these coins 
to which I would thus draw prominent attention. Dr. 
Lord thus describes the place and circumstances of their 
discovery : — 

‘ I do myself the pleasure to fonvard two coins, which I liaye been 
BO fortunate as to find dming my late visit to Turkistan. The double- 
headed coin I found at Task Korghan, the other at Kiuidui!.’ 

Pig. 2 I need not particularly describe, as, though new to us, it 
has been published from other specimens in Prance. The reverse has 
a naked figure of Apollo in lieu of the -Diosenri. 

Pig, 1 is an unique medallion (that is, a tetradraehma) of Eueratidca. 

Obveesb -A fine youthful head and bust of the king wearing a 
plain steel helmet, with the hands of the diadem protrading behind. 
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On the area abdve and below — ba21AEY5 mefas etkpatiahs in the 
nominative case. 

Eeveese : — Busts of a man and a woman looking to the right ; 
hair simple and without diadem ; legend above haiokaeotS, below 
KAI AAOAIKH2. 

Supplying the word vw<i^ we have here the parentage 
of Eucratides developed in a most unexpected way: 
^ The great kiug Eucratides, son of Heliocles and Lao- 
dice.’ The former is a well-lmown Greek name, hut it 
is evident from the absence of title and diadem that he 
was a private person, and yet that his son, having found 
his way to the throne, was not ashamed of his unregal 
origin.^ 

I have long been pledged to my readers to give 
them a new alphabet for these Bactrian legends, and I 
think the time has now arrived when I may venture 
to do so ; or at least to make known the modifications 
which have been elicited by the abundance of fresh 
names and finely preserved specimens which have passed 
under my eye since that epoch. It must be remembered 
that the only incontestible authority for the determina- 
tion of a vowel or consonant is its constant employment 
as the equivalent of the same Greek letter in the proper 
names of the Bactrian kings. Beyond this we have only 
analogies and resemblances to other alphabets to help 
us, and the conjectural assumption of such values for the 
letters that occur in the' titles and epithets of royalty as 

1 [I have omitted some of Prinsep’s origihal spectdatlons in. regai’d to the Indian 
origin of Eucratides’ mother, that he was led into by the faulty drawing of the coin 
supplied to liiin by Mr. Masson, and which the sea-liiig wax impression of the original 
in his possession did not enahlc him to rectify until new information reached him at 
the moment of the publication of the current number of the ‘Jour, As. Soc. Beiig.,’ 
M^hon the error was unhesitatingly corrected by a fly-leaf note.] 
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may furnisli an admissible translate of the Greek in eacli 
and every case. 

It will be my object presently to show that this can 
be done, as far as the coins are concerned, by means of 
the Sanskrit or rather the Pali language; but in the 
first place it will be more convenient to bring forward 
my revised scheme of the alphabet as far as it is yet 
matured. Unfortunately the exceeding looseness of or- 
thography and caligraphy which could not but prevail 
when one foreign language (for such it was to the Greek 
die-cutters) was attempted to be rendered by the ear 
in another character, equally foreign to the language 
and to the scribes, with abundance of examples before 
me, renders it almost impossible to select the true 
model of some letters for the type-founder ! ^ 

I begin with the initial vowels : 

% a. This symbol continues to occupy the place of the vowel a in 
all the new names lately added to our list, beginning with the Greek 
A, of which we have now no less than seven examples. The other 
short initials appear to be formed by modifications of the alif as in the 
Arabic, thus : 

•y, a, is constantly employed for the E of Greek names. 

3 u, is found following it in the word Eucratides, as though jmt for 
the Greek r, but other evidence is wanting. 

f [with the head-line reversed], i ? though seldom mot with on the 
coins, is common in the inscriptions, and by analogy may be set down 
as*. 

.9 d [the Numismatic a%, plate xi.], is employed in words begin- 
ning with AN. 

The medials seem to he formed in all cases by a peculiar system of 

^ [It will be seen that unde*’ the combined poverty and iniperfectioji of the nulv 
Bactrian tjpe available in Europe, I liave bad much diliicultv in doin*' justice t<’> 
Prinsep’s latest revision of this alphabet. As my author’s own forms u-ero often 
faulty and defective, it was of course uselass to reproduce the iletieieut. hitteiv;, or 
to do more than indicate as nearly as possible, though mK:c.ss;)rilY in sojuiiwhal of 
a patchwork manner, the essential position in which he left the .studv of Arian 
palaeography.] 
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diacritical marks; of these the i is the best determined, being found 
applied to almost all the consonants in the form of a small stroke 
crossing the letter. The d is uncertain; it may be a prolongation 
below in the r , — a foot stroke or mdtra. The e, I judge from the 
Manikyala inscription, to be a detached stroke behind and above ; in a 
few eases only joined. The u may be the loop so often seen at the 
foot of the written letters. I feel it to be a little premature thus to 
assign sounds without any positive authority ; but it was from a 
similar assumption of the value of its vowel marks that I was led to 
the discovery of the Indian pillar alphabet. 

With regard to the consonants, I ought, perhaps, to follow the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet; but, as the language to be expressed is 
allied to the Sanskrit, it may be more convenient do analyze them in 
the order of the latter, 

> 1 , lea. This letter on further scrutiny I find invariably to repre- 
sent K ; and its place is never taken on the coins by 'i j as I formerly 
supposed. It occurs also with the vowel affix i, as 7cf; also, but 
seldom, with the u, as hu ; and with the subjoined r, as ^ra. In the 
compounds, Ida, Idi, a form is adopted more like the Hebrew q p 
(qnere There are two or three examples in support of it. 

5, is limited as such to the name of Antimachou; hut I find it 
also representing the g in Ahagasou. In the written tablets have 
various forms seemingly identical with it ; yet one of these, with the 
vowel is used in some places for Mi (intended for the inflected ? ?). 
There is no small affinity between them and % Q, the M of the old 
Sanslait written invertedly. 

[1st, see second form of Humismatio ; 2nd, the same inflected 
with r; 3rd, the compound represented by the eleventh letter in the 
inscription from the brass cylinder, pi. vi., vol. i.] I place these forms 
here hecanse they occur several times in the tablets, and they bear 
some resemblance to the y of the Pehlvi. 

Of the Sanskrit palatials neither the Greek nor the Chaldaic alpha- 
bets contain any proper examples-— the and J are modified to z and h 
—which letters we must expect to find substituted for the Sanskrit class 

[Ho. 1, a t? reversed; 2, nd reversed. Bee Humismatio c7ih, pL xv,] 
The first of these forms is found at .the close of a series of words 
terminating each in the same vowel infieotion, bs; which makes me 
suppose it to be the Sanskrit conjunction uniting a string of 
epithets in the locative case. As yet I have no stronger argument for 
its adoption. 

51 , or vj , j(t {isa ?), The form of the Chaldaic feAf, agrees well with 
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the jSist ; indeed, in many coins of Azes, the Bactrian form is identical 
with the Chaldaic. I find that in every case this letter may he best 
rejiresented hy the Sanslait ^ j, and, indeed, in the early coins of 
Apollodotus, etc., its duplicated form [the fourth letter in Maharaja, 
pi. xii.] seems to he copied from the ancient Sanskrit E, reversed in 
conformity with the direction of the writing. The only inflection I 
have met with of this letter isyw. 

I can make no discrimination between cerebrals and dentals ; be- 
cause the Grreek names translated have of course no such distinctions, 
but from the variety of symbols to which the force of cl and i5 must be 
ascribed, I incline to think the alphabet is provided with a full com- 
plement, though it is in the first place indeed almost a matter of option 
which letter to call cl, t, r, or n, they are aU so much alike — thus for 
t we have ~f, and 'i, and with the vowel /, etc. 

As the equivalent of cl again we have the same 'a, 'll 'i, and also 
three other forms [1st, the second of the fifth Tradata, pi. xii; 2nd, 
the third of Menander; 3rd, the penultimate in No. 32, pi. xii.] : and 
for SM, [clkn and the formerly evidently 'fi with \ subjoined; 
the latter quasi Ui ov Mi : sometimes it is nearer ^ ri. 

I do not attribute this ambiguity to the letters themselves so much 
as to the carelessness and ignorance of the writers, who might pro- 
nounce the foreign name Apollodotus, indifferently Apalatada, Apala- 
data, and even Apalanata. Being obliged to make a choice, I assume 
as in my former paper — 

n, "n, for ta, whence the various inflections. 

Ua, tJia, commonly used for dh, and its inflections. 

»> 'Tj L) for da, ncla. 

f, na. I do not perceive any indications of the other nasals, and 
indeed, they seem to be omitted when joined to another consoiumt : 
but I find something corresponding to the ammvara attached below the 
vowel a, and before consonants it seems represented by m. 

b pa. The first of the labials is one of the best established letters. 
It has been discovered also inflected, and united with either h or s in 
% p7ia or spa : also with li in pli, and in other combinations which 
will be noticed as they are brought forward. 

'f , (p, or fa f I have no stronger reasons than before for eon- 
tinning this value to (p -it seems in some few cases to usuiq) the place 
of ; it is inflected also. 

JBa? is still undetermined ; in the doubtful name above quotc'd, 
ABArASOT, it seems to be I’eplaeed by or h— the aspirate is also 
iinkno'wn. 

o ma This letter admits of no doxibt whatever ; but in the 
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ICenaBder form, xj;, I hotv recognize the inflection m&, corresponding 
with the Grreek name more closely. The second or what may be called 
the printed form of m has a considerable afdnity in form with the old 
Sanskrit y or H? whence it may be almost as readily derived as the 
Burmese form of the Pali m. 

A ya. This letter is unchanged : it invariably replaces z and y, and 
sometimes j where the latter would be expressed by the Sanskrit or 
d. It may perchance have been modified from the letter, for in some 
examples it is turned up on the sides thus, w ; the inflected form yi is 
of common occurrence : yu less common. 

L ra. It is necessary to preserve these three representatives 
of r; I incline to think that the prolongation below may be the mdf'm 
or the long d inflection, rd; for the first form is used in Ermaiou 
where there is no intervening vowel. It is only distinguishable from 
d by the foot-mark of the latter, which seems to be often omitted 
notwithstanding. 

rj, la. Further acquaintance has taught me that this is the only 
representative of A in Greek names : the instances wherein the I before 
appeared to be replaced by 1 have been disproved by duplicate coins. 
The inflected form i+|, li, has numerous examples among our new ac- 
quisitions. 

q m, and vi, rest on strong but not indisputable authority, as will 
be seen below. 

oo, has been removed from its former position as I on ample 

gi’ounds j and the value now assigned has, I think, equally strong sup- 
port — though as far as Greek names are concerned it rests solely on 
the initial syllable of Heliocles, he. There is, again, a similarity worthy 
of remark between oo inverted, and the old Sanskrit M, Ir, 

'j>, m. To this letter I gave the sound of o on the former occasion, 
because I found it the general termination of nominatives masculine 
in Zend and Pali' — ^replacing the Sanskrit msarga, ah or as. Since 
then I have found the same letter (aflfected with the vowel i) in two 
Greek names as the equivalent of and I am too happy on other con- 
siderations to adopt this as its constant value ; whether the dental s of 
the Sanskrit will best represent it remains to be seen, but the. nearest 
approximation in form occurs in the Hebrew D s : there are certainly 
two other characters [one like a 11:, or dp], and n, having the force of a 
or sh. The former I should presume to'; he the Sanskrit from its 

likeness to the old form 'I'.; The latter, fH, may be a variation of a, for 
which it is sometimes used, but rather by change of the Greek z to S, 
than as being the same letter, for elsewhere it takes the place of the 
Greek S as in aziaisoy, while A occurs for A in the same word. In 
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form it seems to Tae the Chaldaic n, or th soft. Several inflections of 
these letters have been observed. 

It will be naturally expected that the alterations I have been coin- 
polled to adopt in the value of many of the above letters must produce 
considerable modifications in my former interpretation of the Bactrian 
legends. Indeed, when I look back at my attempt of 1835, I must 
confess that it was very unsatisfactory even to myself. I was misled 
by the ISTakshi-rustam trilingual inscription, wherein the title of king 
of kings has been uniformly read as malaltdn malalcd, though I balanced 
between this and the term mnhardo, having found PAO on the Indo- 
Scythic series. But, once perceiving that the final letter might be 
rendered as sa, which is the regular Bali termination of the genitive 
case, I threw off the fetters of an interpretation through the Semitic 
languages, and at once found an easy solution of all the names and the 
epithets through the pliant, the wonder-working Pali, which seems 
to have held an universal sway during the prevalence of the Buddhist 
faith in India. 

The best test of the superiority of a Pali interjoretation will be 
found in its application to the several royal titles of the Greek kings, 
which were previously quite unintelligible. The first of these is 
simply BASIAEUS, which is constantly rendered by py.^\vj maliardjasa, 
the Pah' form of It is true that there is some doubt 

whether the long vowel d is here applied to the h and v ; hut we have 
long since been accustomed to the omission of this and even other vowels 
in the Satrap coins of Surashtra. The word is often written 'pM'n-lU) 
whence I have supposed the dot or dash below to stand for d. 

The next title is basiaeus basiaeun, which we find replaced by 
mahdrdjasa rdjardjasa, a perfectly sound and proper exj)i'ession accord- 
ing to the idiom of the Sanskrit. But in one class of coins, that of 
Azes, there are some very well preserved specimens, in which the 
second part of the title is which is evidently rdjdUrdjam (or 

adhi, for the letter has a turn at foot, and may bo meant far dM), the 
regular the paramount sovereigns of India. The 

syllable did is often written U, ri, or even U or yf (0 flic 
vowel i shews what is meant. 

To the title of king of Icings is generally added on the Greek side 
the epithet mefaaot, for which we have an addition in B:ictrian of the 
word 'Pllu maJiatam, one of -the forms of the Pah genitive of malmi 
{ox maJiat) great, which makes only wa/aiM ^Tfcf : in Sanskrit, 'fhe 
full title then is thus found to mahdrdjasa rajaiMrujam maludasa, 
which is far preferable to the clumsy and imsatislactory malahw l;ak- 
of my former paper, now' rectified by tli<n-ejec1 ion id’ as ka. 
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The next title in the list is saTHPOS, for which we have rather a 
dubious word of four lettei’s, either dadatasa or nandatasa, the former 
equivalent to the bestower of ddna, a word comprehending pro- 
tection as well as charity ; — the latter to ' of the giver of plea- 

sure.’ 

The epithet of next frequency is anikhtot, the unconquered, which is 
translated by apaviJiatasa (Sans. the unbeaten or invincible. 

It is this Avord principally which leads me to make p va, and to distin- 
guish it from “h ti and d) U, with the latter of which I before con- 
founded it. 

Hext in order comes the somewhat similar expression nikh^opoy; 
but the correct definition of this epithet is preserved in 
the bearer of victory. In one instance the dh is written separately 
'PD'PXAM ; in others (like the dh of adhid) it jay adar am, but there 

can be little doubt of the sense ; and this word is a strong confirmation 
of the value of the letter M , or y. yh. 

There is a second epithet of nearly the same signification which is 
common enough on the Seleucidan coins, but comparatively rare on 
those of Bactria, nikatopos. This ejpithet was found on the unique 
coin of Amyntas, of which Col. Stacy was unfortunately robbed, and 
on one or two others. In the Bactrian translation the same word is 
used in every case as for nikh4>opot, namely, Jayadharasa, the possessor 
of victory, or the victorious. 

There remains but one epithet to be accounted for (for <]>iAonATOP02 
of the Apollodotus unique coin does not seem to be translated) it 
occurs on the coins of Helioeles, Spalurmes, and Archelies; I mean 
AiKAiOY ' the just’ — a rare epithet in any but the Arsacidan line of 
kings. This is everywhere rendered by dhamiham (Sans. 
the exact expression required, and one constantly applied to Indian 
kings. 

l am wrong in saying that the epithets are here exhausted, for on 
the unique coin of Agathocleia in Dr. Swiney’s possession there is a 
singular epithet ©EOTPOnoY, ‘heavenly dispositioned,’ yet unaccounted 
for: of these, the two or three first letters are lost, and the last two 
T'l iam may terminate devmmtasa or some; such simple translation. It 
is a enrious fact that the name of the qneen does not appear to be 
feminine in the Bactrian legend ; and the title is also in 

the mascnline. 

There is another exynession on a coin of Spalurmes, viz., ‘king’s 
brother,’- shaatmos aikaioy aaea#ot TOY BASlAEns, the Bactrian 
translation of which at first seemed inexplicahle; but, by means of 
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anotlier coin, I think I have solved the enigma, as mil he presently 
explained. 

Another expression for the ‘ great king of kings,’ is met with in 
one example only, as far as my information goes, namely, in the rude 
square coin of Spalirises, of which four specimens have passed through 
my hands : here the expression runs maharajasa maJiatalcasa (quasi 
; but no great stress can he laid on such rude specimens. 

Having thus satisfactorily disposed of the regal titles, we may place 
once more under review the whole of the Greek names with their Bac- 
trian transcripts collated from a multitude of specimens. 

GKEEK NAJIB. BACTE.IAN IN KOMAN CHAUACTEIt. 

AZOT Ayasa (pronounced 

AZIAIXOT Ayilishasa. 

AnOAAOAOTOY Apaladatam. 

ArA0OKAEn2 (found only in tlie old Sanskrit) H A O + dl E 

* A) 

ArAQOKAEIAS FalcasaqlUasa {ot yasa). 

ANTIMAXOT Anti~maJchasa. 

ANTIAAKI AOT Anti-diMdasa. 

AMTNTOT.... Amitasa. 

APXEAIOT (unique, Bactrian nanio erased) , 

ABArA:SOT Ahahhashasa. 

ETKPATIAOT JSiih'atidasa. 

EPMAIOT Ermayasa. 

HAIOKAEnS Eelayaqlayasa. 

AIOMHA OT Tayamidasct. 

ATXIOT Zisiam (or LisiJcasa). 

MAYOT Ma-asa {ov mdyusa), 

MENANAPOT Medanasu (or Menanasa). 

€>IA03ENOY Filasinasa (or FUjasincmt. 

Then follow a class of coins in which the names are either quite 
different on either side, or the Greek is intended for a transcript or 
translation of the native appellation. 

ONnNOT (of Vonones) SpalaMrasa (or BalaMrasa ?) 

SriAATPIOT (or SHAAYMOS Spalafuntuisa. 

SnAAIPISOT Sjjalirisham. 

Then the group of the Eerres, or Phraates dynasty, if wo may so 
call it, of which some new specimens will be introduced presently — 

TNAO^EPPOT Farahetasa nandatasa. 

rONAO«>APOT Famhetma ymdndlmnisa. 

HP0NA24»EPP0T FJmrati'l'Umnadliaram ? 

hut it may he doubted whether aU these are not in rculif^’ the same 
jimidi Farahiam, coupled with the title corresponding to 2nTHP02, 
•written in a loose manner. , 

On the reverBO of the corns of the second Hermmus (or perhaps tlu' 
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third), having a Hercules for reverse, commences another series of native 
names, forming what we have designated the Kadphises or Kadaphes 
group. After the change from epmaioy on the obverse, to kaa^izot, 
we have still precisely the same reverse as before, and it is preserved 
through a numerous series; — the title of maharaja is not to be found, 
nor is it easy to see where to commence either the Greek reading 
KD2DVAD KAA#izav xaPavov, 01' the Bactrian, which may be transcribed 
dhmia . . rata Kujulalcasa salasliahlia f? ) Kadaphasa -in this reading, if 
we can make out nothing else, there are at the least two names, Kosoula 
(also written Ko^ido and Kozola), and KaclpMzes (also written Kadaphse 
and KaclpMses), accounted for. The distinctions on the small coin of 
KOPANOT ZAeoT KAA<PEO I am unable as yet to make out for want of 
further samples. 

Connected with the same family we then come to the long inscrip- 
tion on the Mokadphises coins, which may be read by comparison of a 
great many examples : — 

Mahdrajasa Tajadhirajasa sahatraelia ihaeha mahiharasa dhi maJcadpJii^asa nandafa. 

‘ Of the great sovereign, the king of kings, both here and everywhere seizing the 
earth, etc., Mokadphises, the savioui’ ?’ 

I do not insist upon any of these epithets, salatra maliidharasa, for 
in fact they vary in every specimen. The dhi also looks in many coins 
more like dim, quasi dhama Kadplmasa. On some the reading is rather 
mlalasa smirafasa mahiehldtasa sovereign?). On some gold 

coins, again, the name more resembles vavahima Kadphisasa, agreeing 
with the Greek oohmo kaa^ichc. 

It remains only to apply my theory of the Bactrian alphabet to the 
inscriptions on the cylinders and stone slabs extracted from the topes 
at Manikyala, etc., but this is a task of much more serious difficulty, 
and one not to be done off-hand, as all the rest has been! I must, 
therefore, postpone the attempt untO. I am better prepared with my 
lesson ; and, meantime, I will proceed to describe briefly the contents of 

PLATE XLIIL 

Fig. I is a small silver Euthydemas in Capt. Burnes’ collection: it rcsemhles 
exactly the medallions already published of the same prince. Weight, 62 grs. See 
pi. xxv., vol. iv,, .fig. Ij ‘ Join. As. Soc. Beag.* 

Fig. 2 is a hemidrachma of Demetrius also belonging to Captain Burnes. See 
one figured from General Ventura’s collection, pi. xiii,, fig. 2. 

Fig. 3, a silver coin of Antialcidais, presented to me by General Ventura. Execu- 
tion very good. Weight :10| grains. 

Obveese :~BA:2lAEn:§ NIKH^'OPOT ANTIAAKIAOT. Head of the king with 
a fiat helmet shaped like a cocked hat : — chlamys on the shoulders, and diadem seen 
under the hat." 

Reveese 'Bactrian legend, MdMrajasa jayadharcm Antialilddam. Jupiter 
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seated holding- a small figiu'e of victory : — at his feet to the right, the forepart of a 
small elephant with trunk elevated. Monogram on the left composed of P and ■<\ h 

Pig. 4, a similar drachma of Lysias, belonging to General Ventura : unique. 

Obverse ;—BA2lAEri2 ANIKHTOY AY2IOT. Head of the king, -^vith the 
Demetrius helmet, shaped like an elephant’s head. 

Eevbrse : — Bactrian legend, Malidrajasa apavihatasa Lisima. (Tlie copper 
square pieces have Lisihas^. Hercules naked standing, with cluh and lionskin, as 
on the coins of Demetrius. 

Pigs. 5, 6. Two varieties of Menander, not yet depicted in the journal, given to 
me hy General Yentm-a, who has many of a similar nature. In one the prince wears 
a handsome helmet, in the other he has the simple diadem. The reverse of both 
agrees with the one engraved in pi. xiv., lig. 1, except that Minerva looks in the 
contrary direction. 

Heliocles, Kino op Bactria. 

Pig, T- The first coin of Heliocles which I have yet seen in India. It belongs 
to General Ventura. A square copper or bronze piece in excellent preservation. 

Obverse BASIAEflS AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOT5. Diadem’d head of tlie ‘ jnst 
Ling, Heliocles,’ somewhat similar in features to Eucratides. 

Eeverse . Bactrian legend, Mahdrajasa dhaniihasa Ileliyaklayam : ^ an elephant 
equipped with howdah and trappings walldng to the right ; monogram 2. 

Fig. 8. A less perfect coin of the same king presented by the General to myself. 

In lieu of the head of Heliocles, the obverse hears an elephant, naked, walking to 
- the left, Greek legend as above. The reverse is iri'ecovcrably lost. 

It is, perhaps, imnecessary here to retract my former doubts of the 
existence of a Heliocles in the Bactrian djmasty, since they have long 
been removed by the account of the silver medals in France. We have 
as yet seen none but these two copper specimens in India, but the proba- 
bility is that both silver and copper might be found in Bactria proper, 
to the north of the Hindu Kush or Imaus, 

An opinion has been started by Mionnet, in opposition to many 
European numismatists, that Heliocles was no other than Eucratides 
the second, the parricide. The surname of aikaio2, bo unsuitable to 
such a character, he supposes given through fear or adulation, which 
I agree with M. B. Eoehette in thinking too great an anomaly to 
be allowable ; hut without seeking to account for this staggering cir-- 
CUiUBtance, we can now help M. Mionnet to a very powerful argument 
in his favour from the unique coin of Dr. Lord described in a fomer 
part of this paper, which proves that Eucratides’ father was a IIoliocleH ; 
and we know that it was common to call an eldest son by his grand- 

1 N.B. The etching of this coin is a total failure; the plate was laid hjf for 
several month.s and the acid would then barely touch it. In retracing it, the nalire 
engraver lias quite waiulcred from my original, and I perceive it too late lia- 
alteration on more than luilf tlie edition of the plate. 

3 The antc-penultimato letter might be better re.a(l .S'm, or *SVt: which wmild give 
a Sanskrit version of the nmw, -^Mymdyasya/ a Biui-like prosperity.’ 
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father’s name, as is, indeed, universally the custom to the present day 
both in Eastern and 'Western countries. 

Fig. 9. I have introduced this duplicate of the single mutilated coin depicted 
in fig. 8, pi. XV., among the then doubtful group, because |General Yentura’s present 
specimen exhibits the name in the Bactrian, ayasa, and thus proves it to belong 
to the abundant series of AZES’ coins. 

Pig. 10 is a square copper coin of Lysias kindly added to my cabinet by General 
Yentura. 

It is in better preservation than any before published. 

Obverse ;—BA:§IAE ja5 ANIKHTOY AT2IOT. Head of Lysias, with diadem, 
Mionnet says of a similar coin, ‘rcpresente en Hercule, la massue sur I’epaule 
gauche’— but I do not perceive these characteristics very distinctly. 

Ebveesb Bactrian legend, Mahdmjasa apmihatasa lisikasa, ‘of the uhcon- 
quered king ZisikaJ 

1 perceive that both Mionnet and M. Eaoul Eochette give to Lysias 
the square coins of Spalyries or Spalurmes ; though there is no resem- 
blance whatever between them. M. Eaoul Eochette writes in the 
Mournal des Savants,’ Mars, 1836, p. 136 : — 

‘ Cette autre medaille de Lysias diif&re sous tous les rapports de celles que nous 
possddions dejh du mSme prince: elle est restee incounue,’^ h tous les savants et 
voyageurs Anglais qui, depuis plusieufs amides se sent appliques avec un zble si 
louahlo a recueillir ces precieux monuments de la civilization Grecque enfouis dans le 
sol de rinde : et Texemplaire que nous devons k M. le general Allard, ct que jo 
public, est encore unique. La fabrique, qui ressemble il celle de la medaille du roi 
anonyme, que j’ai fait connaitre,^ accuse sensiblement une dpoque de decadence, 
d’ accord avec la forme carree du g et de 1’ □ qui comniencent a parattre sur la 
monnaie des Arsacides, il partir de Phraate III. i\ une dpoque qui doit s’ eloigner bien 
pen de r dge de uotre Lysias. On poui’rait voir un autre rapport entre cette 
monnaie Bactrienne et les medailles du mdme prince Arsacide, dans le titre de juste, 
AIKAIOY, qui se lit babituellement sur les medailles de Pbraate III. ..... mais 
ce qui constitue ici la particularite la plus remarquable et la plus neuve, c’e.st la 
qualification d’ Adelpbe, AAEA#OT, affeetee par Lysias, &c.” 

When the mistake of attrihnting this coin to the wrong person is 
corrected, it is curious how perfectly the observations of the learned 
antiquarian of Paris confirm the conjecture to which I have been led 
by the deciphering of the Bactrian legend :~-the coin is that of the 
‘son of a king Spalahara or Balaharaj’ in hearing the efSgy of 
Hercules it agrees with the corrupted coins of Hermoous II. and others 

^ The drawing of the very coin described by M. E. E. was published by myself 
in June, 1835, but I did not deem the name legible, nor Ims it proved so a'fc Paris, 
by their making Lysiou out of Spalurmou. I stated iny reason for not publishing 
earlier to he, that I might not forestal the ‘As. Soc. of Paris’ in describing General 
Yentura’s splendid collection. 

2 It is not obvious in wliat this great resemblance consists ; — oiio coin is sipiarc, 
tlio other round: — one has a Greek legend only; the other a bilingnal one — the 
equestrian figure is the obverse in one, the reverse in tlie other. The anonymous 
coin was first puhli,shed in the ‘Asiatic Ecsearches’ in 1831, and in the Journal for 
1833 and 1834. 
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of tlie Pliei'res or Pliralietaaa (Phr<aates ?) wliioh. appear to belong 
to one family. M. E. E. agrees with ^ur discoverer Massou, in locating 
them in an Indo-Greelc dynasty at Nysa, or near Jelahi-bad, where 
their coins are found in the greatest abundance. 

I have introduced an engraving of a very perfect speeimen of this 
coin given to me by Mr. Trevelyan, who got it from Mohan Lul, as 
fig. 3 of pi. xlii. 

It may be remembered that the name of Vonones is not found on 
the Bactrian side of his coins, but a totally different word, PTiHh 
Balaliarasa as I read it, or perhaps BaWiaram the patron 

of champions, a term nearly equivalent to “^Satrap.’ Now on all the 
coins of Spalyries (or Spalurmes) hitherto found, the initial letter has 
been unfortunately cut off ; but the three next arc lahdra, the same as 
above, vv^antiug only the final genitive inflection : the next letters may 
be vGQ.dL pitasa, for ‘of the son.’ Putting the whole together 

we have (li Bd) Idharaputasa dhmnihisa Balafnrmnasa, ‘ of Baltifarama 
(either for Balaparama, or whose strength is his armour) the 

just, the son of Baltlhara.’ Therefore, as he was brother of the cotem- 
porary of Yonones, ‘the then king’ mnst also have been a son of the 
same person; and we should expect to find another coin of a some- 
what similar type struck by him. These conditions are satisfactorily 
combined in the rude square coin of Spaliriscs,. depicted in pi, xv. 
and pi. xxviii., fig. 7. He has the same flowing mantle from the 
shoulders, the sceptre of royalty, and his native name appears to be 
Balirishasa ; thus the father’s native name is Balaluira j the eldest 
son’s Balhisba, and the second son’s Balavarma, and the copper money 
of the whole triad is distinguished for its exceeding rudeness no less 
than its conformabihty of type ! The silver money of Spalurmea and 
Spalhises has not yet been found, or we might probably find that it 
mamtained the name of Vonones, the Parthian king, or his successor, 
on the obverse. 

The style of these three names commencing with Bala,—- and tlie 
title in particular of the first, Balahara, — call to mind the Balbara 
dynasty of north-westem India, of winch the epoch cannot he said to 
he yet well defined. One of the earliest forei|^ authorities, tlie his- 
torian Masoudi, who wrote in 947 a.ii., says : — ‘ The dynasty of Plioor, 
who was overcome by Alexander, (had) lasted 140 years: tlieii came 
that of Bahseholim, which lasted 120 years ; that of yalith wrts next:, 
and lasted 80 years, some say 130, The next dynasty was Kiat of 
Couros : it lasted 120 years. Then the Indians divided sifui Ibrmcfi 
several kingdoms ; there was a king in the oountiy of Sind ,* one at 
Kanauj; another in Kashmir ; and a fourth in the city of .Mankir 
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(Minnagara ?) called also the great Houza, and the prince ■who reigned 
there had the title of Balhara.’ ^ 

120 4- 80 + 120 = 320 years, estimated from Alexander’s time, 
brings ns to n.o. 3, or, allowing a few more years to Porns, say 10 or 
20 A. D. How, the reign of Vonones I. as king of Parfchia is dated by 
Yaillant from a.d. 6 to a.d. 20, so that the accordance of time is here 
perfect, and we need seek no other explanation of the paramount 
Persian sovereign’s name and effigy on one side, while the other 
modestly bore that of his tributary, because we have witnessed the 
same in the Satrap coins of Surashtra. The native kings were appa- 
rently allowed to have the copper coin to themselves. The religion 
here, however, is polytheistic, the effigy that of Hercules or Baladeva. 

"Without insisting upon their being the same person, I cannot help 
mentioning that the name of Balarishi is found as one of four brothers 
by different mothers, who cut a conspicuous figure in Indian fable, 
Balarishi, Vikramarka, Bali, and Bhartrihari; the second of these is 
the celebrated Yikramaditya, whose reign falls 56 years before Christ, 
and he was the son of one Gandha-rupa, oi’, as the fable has it, of a 
gancVmrva, in the mortal disguise of an ass. Wilford interprets the 
tale by making Yikramaditya the son of Bahram Gor of Persia by an 
Indian princess, and, to account for the anachronism of 400 years, is 
forced to imagine there were several kings of the same name, — which 
would be likely enough if he admitted (as seems certain from our coins) 
that Yikramaditya is a mere title. We shall presently allude again to 
this circumstance. 

Fig. 11. From General Ventura’s collection. A more perfect specimen of a 
hitherto illegible coin. It is now seen to belong to Mayes. 

Obveese BASIAEnS BA2IAEQN MErAAOY MATOT. Front figure of the 
king seated on a chair or throne, a shawl (?) on his shoulders, and a club or knotted 
sceptre in bis right band like tbiit given to Mokadphises. 

Reveese : — Much worn and indistinct, a female holding some object like a scarf 
with both hands, and having a flowing robe behind, like that of the Vonones group, 
Bactrian legend, riljadhirajasa mahatam mama., and on the field used nume- 
rically (?) 

The discovery of this rare specimen, only the third "known of the 
prince whose name it hears,® will he highly gratifying to tho numisma- 
tists of Paris. It will, in the first place, remove the doubt entertained 
by M. Eaoul Bochette himself whothcr tho un-Greek appellation 
Mayes might not he used for Mao, ‘the moon,’ as a divinity and not as 
a king ; or whether, united to the title BA2IAET2, the compound may 

1 Yfilford’s Essay, ‘Asiatic Researches,’ ix., 181, 

2 j iiaye just received another Mayes of different type from Capt. Buriios too late 
for insertion here.— -J.P. 
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Hot be equivalent to the name of Apollodotus : ‘ce n’est la, du restc, 
qn’iine conjecture que je soumets avee beaiicoup do defiance aux 
lumi^res de nos philologues indianistes, desquels seuls il est permis 
d’esperer la solution de ce curieux p)robleme.’ 

The problem is now solved so far that we find him an eartlily sove- 
reign with similar titles to those of Azes, — and that he is not Apollo- 
dotus! The native name, composed of three letters, I should have 
formerly read mao, but on the new, and I think correct, system now 
adopted, it must be read Ma-asa or Mmjma, as near an ajpproach to the 
Greek, or by the Greek to it, as the relative alphabets would allow. 
Of the name itself, I am inclined to identify it neither with the 

mother of Mercury (though the caduceus favors this idea, and the 
Indian Mdyd is also the mother of JBuddha), nor with Mm, as lunus, — 
though Chandra is a common name enough, — but rather with Mayu 
Kuvera, the god of riches (whose name also is 
frequently adopted by princes),^ and it may have been borne by a con- 
temporary or successor of Apollodotus, who swayed the sceptre but a 
short peiiod in some part of the Panjah, if it is necessary to suppose 
them of the same age. 

Philoxbnes. 

Fig. 12. A square copper coin in most respects agreeing with tlie former one, also 
of General Ventura’s collection, but having apparently a difference in the orthograpliy 
of the Bactrian name. On comparing the drawing of the silver Philoxeiies in the 
‘Journal des Savans,’ with the rapid sketch I had taken of the same coin while in 
Calcutta, I perceive that I read the name and title wrong ; which is my reason for 
inserting this better preserved coin : — the legend is clearly maharajam apavihatam 
pUjasinasa (or FMldsinasa). On the silver coin tlie epithet is apavihasam (quasi 
— not to be laughed at ! hut I tliink the s must be a blunder, 

M. Eaoul Pochette judges from the military aspect of Philoxcnes 
that he was a satrap placed with a regal title on the north frontier of 
the Bactrian kingdom when threatened by the Scythians; but tbe 
circumstance of none of his coins having been Ibuud by Masson in tlie 
upper field, while several have come to light in the Panjab, would tend 
to contradict this liypothesis, as much as the Ceres Carpophore, or 
abundance personified, and liuraped bull of his copper coin. This 
learned critic does not allow that the brahmany bull lias any rcferenco 
to India, because it is seen on the Seleucidan coins ; bui, in llu! only 
specimen I have in my cabinet of a Selcncus witii a Inill revcir-f, th,* 
animal is altogether of the European breed. 

V See notes on the Allahfihful inscription, Nov, 1837, p. S'i'li'l- -hanJ ii i'lrr-am'iui, 
dcrarmlitraka Kuvera. As the Parthian king-s wero stylcHl ikrujarifu, ibis cimuirvi.r 
the devas may have been in the north, As was indeed the ialuiluiis country uf Kuvi;r;i, 
the god-king. V 
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Coins of the Azes Geouf. 

A great deal remains to be done ere we shall be able to clear the 
history of this numerous and interesting series of coins. Every day 
new types and varieties spring up, generally of tinned copper or bronze. 

Fig. 13 is a specimen in good relief lately sent down to me by General Allard ; 
there was another in the collection sent home by General Court under care of M. 
Meifredy, of which I was favored with the sight of the drawitw- On this the name 
on the Greek side was entire, and thence I am enabled to complete my description. 

Obvekse BACIASldC BACIASlllN MsBAAOV VNAO'^EPPOV,— rhja in a brab- 
manical dress, upper part of tbe body naked,— on the head a turban (?) ivith flowing 
fillets. The small figure of victory holding a chaplet over him forms the peculiarity 
of the device, of -which there are yet but three samples. The monogram, which was 
before so unintelligible to us, I now recognise as a combination of two letters of the 
old Sanskrit alphabet, b and J. j and ra.’- 

Reverse — Whether the figure in a brahmanical costame, holding a trident in tbe 
right hand and a palm branch in the left, is Reptime, Siva, the river Indus, or the 
king, I am -not sufficiently initiated in the art to determine. No two reverses seem 
to be exactly alike, though formed of the same materials ; the legend on the present in 
Bactrian is 

Maliarajasa rajarajam nandatasa jayadliarasa {f) Farhetam. 

I do not pretend to be satisfied with the last epithet, nor with the 
name, -which, however, I collate with M. Court’s. I have conceived it 
possible, on a former occasion, that it refeired to Phrahates, the pre- 
decessor of Yonones, or another of the same name : but there are too 
many uncertain letters in it to build theories safely upon. At any 
rate, the same name of five letters, here seen below the figure of Siva, 
is found on all the rude coins ascribed formerly to Unad (now corrected 
to) TTndo-pfierres, with exception of the penultimate letter, which is 
there always formed like an /. Fara-etim {?) , to yvlmh nandafasa 
(soteros) is invariably added — on M. Court’s coin this epithet may he 
preferably read 'P1\U g^eat ! 

On the area are two Bactrian letters, which might be profanely 
taken for ‘six shillings’ by an uninitiated handler! 

Fig. 14, A variety of the same group, in General Yentnra’s recent collection. In 
this the horseman looks in the opposite direction, and the beginning of the name 
TNAO^eppo is visible. The monogram is eompoBed of y and j,, — \imya. 

On the reverse, a well clad female holding still the trident (though it looks more 
like the cross) walks to tbe left— a Greek and a Baetiian monogram on eitber side, of 
complex form : legend as before, tbe name below. 

Fig. 15. Another novelty from General Ventura's store, of wbicb a duplicate has 
been sent to France by M. Court. .> 

In all respects but the name the obverse corresponds with the foregoing. The 

1 I may here note that fig. 14, pi. xxxii,, is also a coin of FarlicUt, with the 
letters y as a central symbol. 
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name in tlie two coins yet trouglit to light of this species is quite distinctly 
rONAC^APCT, which is either another member of the family or a corruption of the 
last. 

The erect front-faced figure on the reverse is dressed in the Hindu dhoti, and 
extends his hands over a new symbol of gridiron fashion — in his left hand is the 
trident. This figure has been conventionally styled ‘Siva,’ when he appears with 
his bull on the Indo-Scythic coins. The native name is as before, I'arahetasa^ with 
the addition of netarlharasa^ ‘the bearer of something not very intelligible, unless we 
make the first syllable aU Jaya^ ‘ victory.’ 

deferring to the oTbservations in a preceding page about the brothers 
of Yila’amaditya, I cannot forbear mentioning that in Grondopbares we 
might almost recognize the father of Yikramiiditya himself ; for in the 
word Gondo-phares we have a signification not very remote from 
Gandha-rupaj <papo^ being pallium, vestis exterior, — the compound 
may mean ‘ having a cloak made of the skin of the gandha, gonda, gor, 
or wild ass.’ 'Whence may have originated the fable of the Parthian 
king doomed to assume the guise of an ass during the day. 

These are speculations certainly much in the Wilford strain, hut 
the curious coincidence in so many names is onongh to lead even 
a matter of fact man aside from the justifiable deductions of sober 
reason. 

I'ig. 16, like tbe last, adds a new name to tbe Bactrian list. The coin, a thick 
copper iiicce in tolerable preservation, was sent down to me by General Allard a 
sbort time ago ; it is as yet, I believe, unique. 

Obveiise: — (/S affiAewr Pa(n\e<ou p-^yaXov) ABAFA^DV — ‘of the great Idng of 
kings, Abagasos:’ there may, perhaps, he another letter before the A. The king, 
known by the flowing fillets of his diadem, seems dressed in a petticoat, ilija fashion 
— and he sits sideways on a auchly caparisoned horse, looking to the light. 
Monogram ^ as before, hut with the Bactrian letter 9 heueath it. 

Eeverse : — The same royal personage (by tbe fillets) as if performing the func- 
tions of high priest. The dress is so precisely Indian, that I feel disappointed in not 
finding a regular Sanskrit name below; nor can I produce much of aacttrdauco 
between the Bactrian and Greek names— the letter.? are ahaJdiafasa. On the field 
are various insulated alphabetic symbols, — Bactrian and Greek, and, under the latter, 
one which looks like a modern Nhgari n, hut is more probably a Bactrian letter. 

The last figure in the plate (from General Ventura’,? store) is a duplicate of the 
Azes coin published as fig. 22 of pi. xGi. Between the two one inqmrtaut fact is 
established, namely, that at this period of the Azes dyna.sty the use of tlio Greek « as 
entirely lost, ivliile the native character wus Avritten with greater correctnos.s in llui 
same or rather the inver.se ratio. The Greek legend is a mere jumble of 
but the Bactrian reads continuously — 

jllahayctjasct nuthafasa (Ihntnihasn TtijatiTajasa jLyasa^ 

‘Of the great king, the mighty, the just, the king of Mng.s, Azes.’ 

The figure of Abundaneo with her cornucopia has a oorapomul symbol on the lelf, 
Avhich might be read aSV/, her Indian name; and on the right tlu^’two lettem 5 , 
lAa and xiscd numerically. (.>) ( 
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Tlie perfect Greek medals of Bactiia proper, however heautiful as 
works of art, ought not to turn away our attention from these cor- 
rupted or ^barbarous’ specimens which mark the decadence of Greek 
dominion and Greek skill. These are the most precious to the student 
of Indian history : through their native legend he may yet hope to 
throw light on the obscure age of Vikramaditya, and the Scythian 
successors of the Greeks on the north of India. Hitherto these classes 
of rude coins, though very numerous, have been much disregarded, and 
on that account I now invite attention to them, and promise to return 
to the task myself when I have fresh materials collected and arranged ; 
my text being, ‘ those coins on which the native and Greek legends 
differ, or record different names.’ 


[ Following out the plan I have adopted on previous occa- 
sions, of combining the substance of Prinsep’s discoveries with a 
general outline of the present state of our knowledge of the 
various subjects enihrated micler each heading, I subjoin — 

1st. A revised plate (xi.), and a cursory letter-press review 
of the Bactrian alphabet, as elucidated by the latest available 
evidence, and illustrated by a valuable comparative table of 
the transitions of the early Semitic Alphabets, furnished me by 
M. le Due de Luynes (pis. xi.”* si.^). 

2nd. A brief introductory notice of the Arian nomenclature, 
and the parallel transcrij)tion and translation of the Greek 
names and titles occurring on the coins. 

3rd. An abstract of the leading theories for the epochal 
and serial distribution of the list of monarchs adopted severally 
by the authors who have specially devoted themselves to the 
study so effectively inaugurated by Prinsep. 

4th, and finally, I annex an outline but numerically com- 
prehensive catalogue of all the Bactrian coins I have had an 
opportunity of examining, together with references to the 
various publications wherein the more imi>ortant pieces may 
chance to have been figured and described at large ; further, 
to improve, as far as possible, the general series, I have added 
such examples as I felt myself justified in citing from Major 
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Gmniiiigliam’s inedited plates and, to complete the typical 
details, I have compiled from the coins themselves a table of 
mint monograms (pis. xi.'* xi.^), which I trust will be found to 
afford a full and exact summary of these important records. 

I.— REYIEW OE THE BACTPJAH ALPHABET. 

Whatever of modifications or discrepancies of form may be 
apparent in the Bactrian character, as opposed to the Semitic 
alphabets of the West of parallel date, there can be but one 
conclusion as to their joint derivation from a single parent 
steal. It would be absurd to suppose that the Phoenician and 
its cognate ramifications curtailed and yet complicated into the 
crude signs of their own system the more copious and advanced 
alphabetical series of the East. Indeed, there is internal 
evidence to the contrary, and the process of simplification of 
certain characters by the latter can be traced and detected in 
the mere mechanical configurations alone, and otherwise most of 
the changes and adaptations of the Arian scheme can be explained 
and accounted for by the double action of the needful increase 
in the total number of letters, and the effect of contact with the 
independently perfected alphabet of India proper. 

The proofs of the common origin of the two style.s of 
writing are to be found in the direction followed by both — • 
from right to left, — ^in the leading idea of the construction of 
the majority of the characters of either, and, more definitively, 
in the approximation and close unity, in each series of the 
several forms of *7 [tt]? L and 

1 [It is perhaps necessary for me to explain more distinctly the rosoiTC I feel 
called upon to exercise in this regard. Major Cunningham, some years ago, pre- 
pared and printed off a series of eighteen plates of Bactrian coins, (h>iuu(‘<f for the 
ultimate illustration of his long contemplated work on ‘ The cif .Uexauiicr 

in the East.’ These lithographs were most obligingly eoinmuiiicatwl to nivst-lf, and 
others interested in cognate studios in anticipation"' of the due order <if ])u’!dication. 
They contain facsimiles of many important coins tiiat I should have hecu glad to 
hayo cited to improve the series now given, but as ,l tru.st llie author will shortly he 
enabled to make;_ public his elaborated memoir, 1 ordinarily abstain .from antici- 
pating the novelties hi) lias delineated, even under the full acknowledgment appended 
on the rare occasions that I have quoted from thi.s source.] 
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In regard to tHe date of the elaboration of the improved 
system, it -would be vain to speculate with any pretension to 
accuracy ; but it may be safe to say, while adverting to the 
internal fixity of the Semitic alphabet and the very remote 
period at which it can be shewn to haye been in free use,* 
as well as to the material progress achieved up to that date, 
that the Bactrians must have separated and organized their 
system at an era considerably antecedent to b.c. 250,^ which is 
the earliest epoch at which any example of their epigraphy can 
at present be quoted. 

Symptoms of such an independent advance may be tested in 
the fact, that at the period in question, many of those letters 
of purely Semitic formation, which were retained comparatively 
intact as representatives of identical phonetic values, are found 
to exhibit a far more strildng approximation towards the ulti- 
mately accepted forms of the modern alphabet than their 
correspondent characters of the We, stern system in use under 
the Seleucidm. 


1 [For instance, its having formed the model of the Greek alphabet, which itself 
is admitted to have been employed in the 9th and 10th centuries b.c. Mure, ‘ Hist. 
Greek Lit-,’ iii., p_p. 40.3, 424, 430, 456. M. E. Kenan considers that there is endence 
authorizing the induction that the Hebrews rn’ote in the ‘ phenico-babylonien ’ 
alphabet at the time of the coming out of Egypt. ‘ Histoire Generale des Langues 
Semitiques,’ p. 108. Paris, 1855.] 

2 [I am not able to discover upon what precise authority M. Kenan extends the 
spread of Seraitism to Bactria at the period indicated in the subjoined extract, but 
I conclude he associates it in some way with the accession of ‘la dynastie (d’origine 
arienne) qui eleva a un si haut degre, au viiio siecle, la puissance de Hinive,' and the 
subsequent establishment of the kingdom of Babylon : — ‘ Hn fait boaucoup plus 
important que tons ceux qui viennent d’etre cites, est la transmission qui se fit, vers 
le viiie siecle avant notre ere, de 1’ alphabet semitiquo a tons les peuples du monde 
ancien, par 1’ action coinbinee do la Phenicie ct de Babylone. Semd sur toutes les 
cotes de la Mediterranee jusqu’en Espagne,**’ port^ vers le Midi jusqu’au fond de 
rE'thiopie, gagnant vers rOrient jusqu’au Pendjab,!* I’alpbabet semitique fut 
adopte spoutanemeiit par tons les peuples qui le counureut;’ p. 195, ‘Hist. Gen.’] 

‘‘L'alphabet phenicien 5tait deveiiu, sons diverses formes, ralphahet cominuu 
do tons les peuples mSditerraneeus, avant d’etre remplacd par I’ alphabet grec et 
par I’alpbabet latin, c’est-a-dire par deux transfomiations de lui-memo. Dans le 
monument de Teos, deja cite, I’expression ra (poivni^Xa {s, e. ypdfifMTa) designe le 
texte mfeme de I’inscription. 

h L’ alphabet zond parait se rattaeher aux alphabets ai’ameens. Quant an deva- 
nagari, son origine semitique est restee trbs-doutcuse, malgre les efforts da M. 
Lepsius pour I’etablir. : 


VOT. TI. 


10 
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Tracing more closely the internal constitution of this adap- 
tive alphabet, v^'e have to allow — (1) for the creation of nearly 
double the number of letters previously existing in any known 
Semitic series, incident to the linguistic demands of a more 
exact language ; (2) for a hitherto-unlieeded discrimination 
between consonants and vowels ; and lastly, for that strange 
anomaly in Semitic writing, the introduction of the medial 
vowels in the body of, or attached to, the covering consonant, 
which was calcidated so seriously to affect the normal form of 
the latter. 

With these ample materials for comparisons and inductive 
definitions, it may be said that it should be easy to arrive at 
the truth ; but it must be remembered that the very multitude 
and conflicting nature of the possible causes Creates, in itself, a 
difficulty in selecting the ruling one. And as has already been 
remarked, we are not by any means in possession of the whole 
evidence in the case, but have to decide upon the facts pre- 
sented to us by three literal series at a given point of their 
several histories, when each had already arrived at advanced 
niatmity. 

However, let the special instances be j)roven or not, thus 
much may be conceded on the general issue : — 1st, That in the 
formation of the Bactrian alphabet the leading tendency was 
to folloAV Semitic tracings ; 2nd, That the normal ty^ses of the 
parent stock, were altered, adapted, and even devoted to new 
purposes, as occasion required, for the due exhibition of the 
more ample and exact speech they were now called on to 
embody ; and 3rd, That the pre-existing and indigenously- 
matmnd Pali alphabet of the South exercised more or less 
influence in the idtimate determination of many of the forms, 
more especially in regard to that extraneous element — flic 
definition of the vocalic sounds. 

With this limited preface I introduce the detailed examina- 
tion of such letters of the entire series as seem to fmnish da.ta 
in support of the results above indicated, otherwise avoiding all 
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notice of those characters which neither illustrate the general 
derivative question, nor present any difficulties in regard to 
their own forms and values.^ 

It will he seen that I follow the order of the Lat alphabet, 
as arranged by Prinsep in his early engravings. 

1. Eegarding the value of the letter in its leading lapidary form, 
or its munisniatio modifications, there has been from the first hut little 
question. Some apparent anomalies, however, present themselves in the 
way of a ready determination of the prototyjie from whence the Arian 
letter derived its outline. The normal configuration of the Semitic 3, Ca^h, 
seems to have been devoted, in the Bactrian system, to the representa- 
tion of a new articulation ; " and the prevailing style of the Phoenician 
p, Kopli, was superseded in the Eastern alphabet by the appropriation 
of an almost identical character as the exponent of s. And yet, amid 
the enigmas of Semitic palaeography, it is curious to mark the com- 
munity of design apparent between the Bactrian > of extreme Eastern 
maturation and one of the Aramsean varieties of the p preserved on the 
monuments of Egypt.^ 

2. The lili of the Bactrian system will be seen to have gone through 
a succes.sion of forms, whether under its numismatic or lapidary pro- 
gressional course : this is possibly owing to its infrequent use, whereby 
it retained a loss determinate position in the general alphabet. It is 
found on the coins of — (1) Antimachus; (2) Archebius ; and (3) Kozola 

1 [It is needful that I should specify more precisely the nature of the materials 
wherehy I propose to justify my inferences : — 1st, In reg.ard to the lapidary charac- 
ters. The Kapurdigiri inseriptiou may be examined in Mr. Norris’s most scrupulous 
mechanical transcript, copied from an inked-cloth impression taken from the rock 
itself, and published in the ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol, xii., p. 153; as an additional 
verification of the facsimile, I have been able to consult the original calico transfer, in 
some ease.s available in duplicate, as well as Masson’s own eye-transcript, executed 
with such obvious care and accuracy on the spot; and, finally, advantage has been 
taken, in the few possible instances, of the seemingly correct outlines afforded by an 
indifferent Calcutta lithograph, designed by Mr. J. W. Laidlay, and purporting to 
have heen drawn from a facsimile by Captain A. Cunningham, copied in sUu.—~'I\iG 
Manikyfila stone inseiiption is engraved in pi. ix. of this wonq and the entire 
transcript has been compared and tested anew, from the original— now rectified as 
to its position on the walls of the Bihliotheque Imperiale— since my remarks at 
p._ 125, vol. i., were printed off. The Wardak inscription, which may be classed 
with the monumental rather than with the numismatic section of pakiography, is 
reproduced in pi. x., and the urn itself is before me for reference. The nnmismatic 
characters are necessarily gathered from diver,se source.s, which it would he tedious to 
expose at large. It maybe sufficient to say that the appiirent age of tho coins has 
ruled the order of the several exemplars inserted in the plate of alphabets.] 

® [ /or /7i, ««/n{.] 

® [ See Gesenius, Carpentras Inscn'jiitidn, tab. 4; and tjqic table (tf Semitic 
Alphabets w/f«, series No. 3,] 
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Kadaplies, in each case in correspondence with the Greek x. Its 
Kapnrdigiri outline is well ascertained, and equally so is its value, as 
the equivalent of the Pali q = '?§. I have not been able to trace it 
very positively in the Manikyala writing, and the form I adopt from 
the "Wardak um is likewise only conjecturally inserted in virtue of 
outline similarities. I have also entered in the plate the most pro- 
minent of the numismatic varieties, whose originals seem often to 
exemplify the mere crudities of imperfect engraving ; but the letter, 
as it appears on one of Archebius’ coins, ^ presents a striking pecu- 
liarity in the supplementation of a small hook, such as is used to 
denote the simple >, which would almost seem to indicate an acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of some further means of discriminating 
a character, in many instances liable to be taken for a t or an r. The 
precise sound of the ancient Semitic n Kheth {Hheth or Chetli) is 
not very well determined ; and if it were not for the seeming appro- 
priation of the design of the legitimate Phcenico-Pabylonian n to the 
representation of the Arian dh, it might be possible to refer the origin 
of the Kapurdigiri guttural to a reduction of the superfluous lines of 
the Achsemenian h, to which stage the complicated figure of olden 
days had already been brought, and whose unchanged outline was 
finally accepted by the Greeks as their aspirate h. 

3. 'f> = This letter, regarding which some doubt at first 

existed, is now the received exponent of the sound indicated by the 
characters of the kindred alphabets set against it. The only diificulty 
connected with it consists in the question which necessarily arises as 
to what effect the horizontal foot-stroke, occasionally supplemented to 
its radical form, in common with those of the y / and ^ t, may chance 
to have upon its ordinary phonetic value. The Kapurdigiri In- 
scription, with a single doubtful exception,® leaves the original 
letter unadded to, and the Manikyala stone alike abstains from the 
augmentation. The Steatite urn (pi. vi.) seems to insert the stroke 
in the one case in the word and to omit it in the second 

version of the same title.® The Wardak Inscription, wliieh, it may 

^ [ In the possession of Colonel Abbott.] 

® _[The instance I refer to occurs in the 14th line in the Avord gahaffarasi, eorr(\s- 
ponding with the Girnhr Pfili gahhdgdramhi. The first g has the horizontal foot- 
stroke, which is clearly to be traced in the cloth inqirossion : it is also entered in Mr. 
Norris’s first copy from that facsiniiks hut it has been omitted in the lithograph. 
Masson’s eye-copy gives it in full_ distinctnes.s ; and Major Cunningham’s traiiscrii»t 
fully acknowledges the existence of some such mark, tliou’gh in the Calcutta lithograph 
the sign is transformed into an amimmra.'] 

® [Prinsep, I see, has given it in both cases ; but tbore is no trace of tlio line on 
1 ho lid of the vase itself,] 
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be added, will be seen to contain a striking number of ^’s in pro- 
portion to tbe rare occurrence of the letter in the cognate inscriptions, 
must be supposed to insert the sign or its substitute, in the form of a 
back stroke (easily confounded with the subjoined X! r), in the majority 
of instances, while, in one case, the ^ is positively deficient in that or 
any other subjunctive mark. 

For the present, therefore, I am disposed to conclude that this line 
constitutes a mere optional addition to the simple letter, possibly having 
its origin in a design more completely to distinguish the g from some 
of the literal compounds, with which it was liable to be confounded. 

Eegarding the origin of the character itself, I should be inclined to 
attribute its derivation to a semitically outlined and more cursive 
imitation of the Pah L. The proper A ^ of the Pali series, which so 
nearly corresponded with the Phoenician j g, will be seen to have been 
devoted to other purposes in the organization of the Bactrian alpha- 
bet;^ hence a new form had to be found to represent the functions 
of the g, which it is easy to conceive may have been taken from a 
character of proximate sound in the independent series of the South. 

4. ^ The sign for gh has been noticed and commented 

upon under its numismatic aspect, at p. 207, vol. i. It remains fox' 
me to confirm the true outline of the character from lapidary sources. 
The gh is not a letter of very frequent occurrence, so that the possible 
examples in the whole liapurdigiri Inscription are limited to three. 
In tablet iv., line 8, the Arian letters that should correspond with the 
Giimar -^'’s in the words Berigkoso and Bhmnma gh oso. are imperfect, 
both in the original cloth transfer and in Masson’s eye- copy. Mr. Norris 
transcribed them therefore as simple g’&. However, the recurrence of 
the letter (tablet xiii., line 6), in its full form, and in due corres- 
pondence with the Pah ’q-in the word Upaghato, leaves no doubt that 
the earliest lapidary outline is identical with that employed on coins.^ 

5. '^>ng. Major Cunningham claims, among his other discoveries 
in the Arian alphabet, to have detected the sign employed to requ’esent 
this sound. I have had occasion to doubt the finality of this assign- 
ment (vol. i., p. 102), and for the present am constrained to leave the 
Arian column of equivalents of this letter unfilled. 

6. 7. I pass by the various forms of ■q- and which are suffi- 
ciently assured in their early demonstration, as well as obvious enough 

^ [Y. No. 26.] 

[ In addition to the proved example of the letter on the Behat coins, it is occa- 
sionally met with in monogrammatic eomhination on the Azes series. It also occurs 
in the last line of the AVardak wi-iting (pi. x.), and in Captain Peaxse’s copper-slip 
inscription, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng,,’ >01. xxiv. :(1855),:ipl. xy., p. 328.] : 
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ia tlieir subordinate gradations, as exhibited in the plate, merely noting 
with reference to what has already been said on the derivation of the 
Bactrian that the simple form of the Achasmenians and Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or their joint prototype, may well be imagined to have 
furnished the model of the less stiffly- fashioned Bactrian ch. 

8. M I proceed to consider the various equivalents of the 

letter j. The Kapurdigiri and Manikyala outlines of the character 
closely accord with the simple numismatic type, while the dotted 
inscription on the Wardak vessel develops certain vaguely executed 
forms, which are scarcely consistent with one another, but which 
may generally be said to shew a considerable modification of the 
primary design. 

The peculiarities in the numismatic chai'acter consist in some cases 
of an apparent duplication of the letter by the insertion of a second 
forward limb, and in the nearly uniform addition of the horizontal 
foot-line noticed as in occasional use in connexion with tlie normal 
form of g. And in these instances, also, I am almost forced into the 
conclusion that this extra line was not designed to have any effect 
upon the articulation of the consonant, as the same word, Ea.iadirajiisa, 
is written alike, with or without the lower lines of the y’s (ex. g. 
Eukratides and Ivadphises), though the earlier examples affect the 
former, while the later ^ return to the monumental outline. In 
regard to the association of the normal letter with any character of 
Semitic organization, I may note its near correspondence with some of 
the secondary forms of the Western 3, though it is clear, if any such 
identity is to be admitted, that the sign must be understood to have 
been appropriated to the expression of a foreign and very different 
sound in the Eastern system. 

9. The definition of the Indian Pali form of the jh was effected 
by Prinsep in March, 1838 (‘Jour. As. Soc. *Beng.,’ vol. vii., p. 272; 
suprd, vol. ii., p. 36). As the ICapurdigiri correspondent passages, 
wherein this letter might have been expected to be met with, w^ere 
defective in the one place (tablet vi., line 7), and differently cast in 
the other (tablet xiv., line 2), the Arian configuration of the cha- 
racter has hitherto remained undetermined. The authority for the 
present assignment rests therefore solely upon the legends on the coiias 
of Zoilus, where the letter copied in the plate is found as Uw repre- 
sentative of the Greek z in the king’s name. It will he remembered 
that the Bevanagari alphabet possesses no equivalent of the letter z ; 

If Sonic of the Azes* coins so far mofflfy the shape of this atijimet as to c-ive i1 a 
merely forward direction from the base of the letter, in seeming conformilv with tin' 
parallel simplification noticed under the letter yj p, 149.] ' 
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and altliougli modern practice, under tlie necessities of tlie adaptations 
of a foreign tongue, may often substitute the simple ^ for the 
Arabic J, this constitutes no obstacle to the free acceptance of the 
above identification. The Grreek H, it may be noted, is rendered in 
Arian by the letter 'p = S (see Philoxenes). In this instance, as in 
those about to be noticed under l^^os. 11 and 12, a difficulty arises as 
to whether the simple letter or its aspirate should be accepted as the 
more direct derivative from the parent alphabet. Gesenius’ early 
forms of the Semitic 3 Capli, as well as the leading column of the 
Due de Luynes’ alphabets, would favor the claims of the latter, while 
the Acluemcnian and other proximate reproductions of the same letter 
approach more nearly to the linear rudiments of the former. 

10. The Arian letter, answering to-^, seems to have been primarily 
deduced from a duplication of the upper limb of the ordinary to 
meet the requirements of due correspondence with the more exact and 
ample alphabet of the South. Its use in the Kapurdigiri Inscription 
is not exclusive in its accordance with the Pali "b. It is found in 
substitution of * 1 = % in hiranna (line 1 7), and (if the word is not 
misread) as the equivalent of *£ nj (line 3) ; but where such strange 
liberties are seen to have been taken with the orthography in other 
parts of the writing, these departures from the intentional standard 
need not disturb the recognition of the leading value of the sign. 

11, 12. The Arian cerebrals, t, th, in their relative configuration, 
seem to carry out the general idea of the Pali alphabetical system, 
which associated the simple letter and its aspirate under more or less 
community of form, though in this instance the normal character 
would appear to have been retained for the representation of the 
aspirate, while the corresponding simple letter was constructed out of 
its elements by a slight modification in the arrangement of its original 
lines, The earliest Semitic n, as its name implies,^ consisted of a 
simple cross, and in such guise it clearly found its way into the 
Dactrian litoral series. That it should be adapted to the exposition of 
the Eastern pi, rather than to that of the simple T, to which the 
Greeks devoted it, need cause no surprise, as it is clear that ih (as in 
‘^Aink’) was the primary and preferable equivalent of its sound, not- 
withstanding that the second and more dubiously aspirated t, D teth, 
which co-existed in its own alphabet, was converted in the liellcnie 
system into 0. 

It is curious also to note, in the Kapurdigiri inscription, what may 
possibly chance to be a parallel simplification of the dental t out of the 
complicated lines of the th of the same order of consonants; except 

^ [‘Cujus riomeii (IW) signiun criieiforme signifiearc consfnt.’ Gesenius, p. i7.] ' 
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that, if this derivation is to hold good, the supposition of the conver- 
sion of the Semitic T into the former letter must fall through, and 
to the cerebral ih of the Bactrian scheme must be conceded the title 
of inheritance of the alphabetical outline of the Phoenician Daleth. 
Though, in this case, as the primary form of the original Semitic 
10 teth, like its derivative denomination, is indeterminate, and the 
Bactrian adax^tation is equally uncertain in its point of departure, it 
will, perhaps, he preferable to adhere to the definition which snpx30ses a 
construction of the simxfie "q = #, in unison with the parallel develox)- 
luent of 3 5 and “i r , from the nearly identical rudiments of the simple 
letters of the earlier series, and consequently to regard the adaptive 
dental th as a linear improvement upon the tortnous form of the 
■Western alxjhabets, and as based in one portion of its configuration 
at least, upon the modified representative of its own simxile letter. 

13. The rl is an alphabetical sign of limited use ; but it is of con- 
sequence correctly to determine its normal form, with a view to the 
illustration of the history of the associate characters of ax^proximate 
sound, and the determination of the progressive modifications of the 
letter itself. Its positive shape in its monumental expression is suffi- 
ciently defined (as given in the plate)* by the Kapurdigiri Inscription. 
It would seem to retain its original outline in the Manikyala writing, 
and is frequent amid the coin legends, though strange to say, in these 
instances it never occurs in its full and definite development as an 
isolated and uncombined letter, but only aj)pears in its true shape in 
composition with the vowel «, to receivo which its side limb has to be 
considerably prolonged: hence a question arises as to whether the 
radical configuration of the character was not subjected to a modified 
design in its ordinary expression as a simple letter ; as such, it may 
possibly have fumished the model for the sign usually exhibited as 'll ; 
aad it is clear that the resulting elongation of the upper line and 
the rounding off of the angular tinning j)oint might easily occur in 
the ordinary degradation of tlie character. And this suggestion 
brings me once more to face an acknowledged difficulty, —the intent 
and moaning of the horizontal foot-stroke attached. Hitherto I have 
had to deal with letters that derived little or no advantage from 
this supplementation; now a new light seems to break upon the 
subject, and it would almost appear that the foot-line in this case, 
like the Parthian seiniciroular dot of Haksh-i-Enstam, still extant 
in tho diacritical mark of the Syriac | was designed to dis- 
criminate the or at all events to distinguish it from some character 

‘ is euaal to tgin tablet iv.y lme 12, and tablet vii., line 2 , but it corrc.Mtonds 
eith in tablet vib, line 3, in j. 
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nearly allied in. sliape but differing in j)bonetic value. As a general 
rule (for there are few exclusively consistent ones in tliis series), tlie 
character used to express d is individualized by the cross-stroke, while 
the almost identically-formed fs and r’s are preferentially left un- 
naarkedd The value of the letter A as d, whether doing duty as 
cerebral or dental, is proved by its alternation and interchange with 
the true dental s in the antepenultimate in the name of Apollo«ZotUs, 
and in the titles TraArtasa and EajaiZiraj. So that, whether we 
accept it as a derivative from the old m = or as an ordinaiy 
'U = ^ t, adapted to a modified articulation, its reciiirocal value remains 
much the same, 

14. The cerebral dli is not a letter in freqtient requirement, and 
though the Arian equivalent is freely developed in the lengthened 
edict of liapurdigiri, it need cause no surprise that it should not 
have been met with amid the brief legends on the coins, especially 
when it is seen how little discrimination was made between simple 
letters and aspirates, and what scant serujile was exercised by the 
die-engravers in the interchange of one d for another, or the more 
vague substitution of in place of d’s. 

15. The cerebral n well retains its original Kapurdigiri'^ identity in 
the later Manikyala lapidary -writing, and on the engraved silver disc 
from the same locality. Among the modified letters of the "Wardak 
inscription it is more difficult to determine its correct correspondent; 
foi*, if ;We are to follow the Manikyala inscription, the ordinary -gf has 
now hecome which form duly appears on the brass vessel; but the -jij 
is here so far changed as in some cases almost to look like a return 
to the model of the early 5 = -gf of the Kapnrdigiri legends. 

16. The ^ = A ff, is a letter which admits of hut little question, 
from its first appearance on Asoka’s monumental edict to its latest use 
upon coins. Its form is of impsortance under the comparative palseo- 
graphical aspect, in that it assimilates so closely in its simple outline to 
the nearly homophonous Hebrew “? d of modern days, thus exhibiting 
the more speedy advance towards maturity of the Eastern system in 
contrast to that of the West, whose expression of the letter in 250 b.c. 
had in most instances diverged hut little from the qjiimitive sign. 

1 IJSx. ffr. Eukratiffesa. Tra<?atasa. Some of Apollodotiis’ coins mark tlie penulti- 

mate but in tbe better executed specimens the foot-stroke appears as an Sec 
note on that name ill the Coin Catalogue.] ; ^ ■ : 

2 [Among other iiieonYeniencies of imperfect type, it will be seen that I am 

compelled to use the same sign for J and d. The real difference between the two 
is properly discriminated in the plate.] \ [ 

[Coins of Azes, S(5(2'. ‘ Wardak, M., p, 163.] 

^ [Brccisioix in the use of this ijj seems to have been as little regarded as in other 
cases aheady noticed, JEx. gr, C} = I usually. T=X, 4, 9,] 
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17. The letter t/i, in its early lapidary develo]3ment, likewise 
admits of but little cavil; but it is doubtful whether its forai is to bo 
detected amid any of the inscriptions or coin-legends subseqiient to its 
proved aj)pearance on the Kajjurdigiii rock. Its derivation, as well as 
that of its fellow t, has been already commented on in association with 
Nos. 11 and 12. 

18. j Eegarding the letter d in its isolated aspect but little 

need be said ; its absolute identity, in the earliest form of which we 
have knowledge, with the ordinary j of the same alphabet, is 
singular, and often proves inconvenient. It appears to be but little 
changed in the process of time intervening between the endorsement 
of Asoka’s edicts and the engraving of the Manikyala stone, though the 
associate ^ in the latter writing seems to have been considerably modi- 
fied from the old type. On the coins, this d remahis but little varied, 
either under the provincial or ordinary progressional influence. I have 
still to speak of the subjunction of the horizontal foot-stroke. If the 
theory be sound that this adjunct is attached to d’s and other special 
letters, and is never supplemented to the w’s,^ then the second 
letter of the ordinary form of the name of Menander must he read 
as a (^, which is certainly opposed to the probabilities of ortho- 
graphical transliteration. If there were any authority for so doing, 
I should prefer to interpret the single compound as nan, assuming the 
foot-mark to be a mere simplification of the arrow-pointed anuswara 
of the Kapurdigiri system ; but here, again, difllculties present-'them- 
selves, as the sign can scarcely be uniformly accepted as the mark of 
n, and indeed as a sufiis to the 9 and p s’s, it affects another form. 
It would still he possible to infer that the discriminating sign of the 
cl here supxflemented to n might stand for the duplication of the suc- 
ceeding d, in accord with Piilf requirements of orthographical eximes- 
sion ; bnt I should be sorry to prox)ose so hazardous a conjecture with- 
out more definite and positive evidence than I am yet in possession of. 
To dispose of the succeeding letter in Menander’s name, under tlii.s, 
its proper heading, I may note that the character hitherto received as n, 
appears, from an examination of the best specimens of the multitudi- 
nous hcmidrachmas of this sovereign, to he a combination of the 
equivalents of 

19- '0 = '^dhd The definition of this letter is well a.seertained, 

. , ^ [Certainly this latter rule seems to hold good, with the single! exception, if sneh 
It be, hero noted. I have nowhere else succeeded in folding a 
. f [ For a long time the Parthian rf'/i was supposed to be repre.wutcd by an outline 
similar to the above. I he correct, form is given in the plate, under W, ‘ Jour 

Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. X., p. 118 ; vol. xil., p, 264. j 
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and its outline undergoes but little change tbrougbout the entire 
period represented by the various Arlan writings antiquarians have 
as yet been able to assemble for scrutinj and comparison. I notice 
it in this place merely for the purpose of drawing attention to the 
curious coincidence of its form with that of the Aehssmenian letter 
(522 to 456 33.0,), entered in the Phoenician series of the Due de 
Luynes as the equivalent of the ^ Tmile. This outline, it vdll be seen, 
departs notably from the ordinary run of the derivations from the old 
Tmde ; and hence a question might arise as to whether the exceptional 
letter may not have been borrowed from the independently matured 
Baetrian series to represent a sound not very dissimilar to its own, but 
whose precise articulation did not exist in the Arian system. 

20. 5 = A 'if- The Kapurdigiri of manifest Semitic derivation, 
which here had to represent the sound of d or n at will, seems to have 
preserved its, to us, normal form on the early coins of the Greek 
monarehs. Menander, at least, uses it in near parallelism with its 
counterpart cl, and Pbiloxenes places its import as n beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, by inserting it as the penultimate letter of his own designation. 
The character, however, was soon doomed to modification, whether on 
account of the objection to one symbol having to represent two diverse 
sounds, wo need not stoj) to inquire; but on the hemidrachmas of 
Dionysius the n has become little more than a perpendicular line, and 
stands in strong contrast to the initial d, which follows the old model. 
On the Kadphizes’ coins (bTo. xxvi.) the n is formed almost like a 
Greek P of the obverse legends, and approximates more to the old design 
of the than to that of the simple On ICozola Kadaphes’ coins 
the n is figured as a perpendicular line with a single arrow -barb on its 
top like the letter I have transcribed as if from the Manikyala stone 
and the Warclak urn; and, finally, on some of the Bactrian Satraj) 
coins the letter appears with the full arrow-point, which may either 
indicate a modification of the foi'm or value of the character, or may 
simply imply the addition of a short vowel to the original letter. 

21. P. — The Arian is a letter wMeh presents no difficulty, either 
in its original ascertainment or its use in its onward coarse. But it 
claims special notice, in companionship with the f of the same series,, 
on acconnt of its departure from the standard Phoenician type, in the 
direction assumed by the indicative adjunct, which eonstitutes the 
very essence of the character. The Semitic q is shaped like a Bactrian 
9 a: that is, the distinguishing curve from the leading down-stroke is 
turned to the left, while the letter V of the former series produces the 
side curve to the right. In the Arian alphabet both these methods of 
formation are abandonocl in favour of a directly opposite mode of 
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definition, wHch strikingly identifies the resulting characters with the 
corresponding letters of the Pali. These coincidences may, of course, be 
purely fortuitous, hut, taken with other indications of connexion be- 
tween the two schemes of alphabetical notation, I am disposed to accept 
the double evidence as more distinctly evincing a designed change. 

22. 'fv= g The jjJh, unlike the p, which maintains its integral 
identity throughout, is subjected to changes and modifications that 
demand specification. Its Kapurdigiri indicator is freely developed, 
and the original idea of its formation, upon the basis of its own 
simple letter, may be traced in the additional stroke inserted in the 
onward course of the writing, beyond the perpendicular line of the 
parent h. In its ordinary written form it is with difficulty discrimi- 
nated from a and this chance of confusion may possibly have led 
to the marked alteration which may be observed during its numismatic 
course to the P of Godophares’ money, and again to the + of Kadphises’ 
mintages. 

23. The Arian I is the letter of all others that most intimately 
identifies its own alphabet with the parallel Semitic offshoot of more 
’Western culture. The deiuvation from some common parent being 
admitted in each case, it is curious to mark the independent develop- 
ment of the early Baetrian type of 2S0 n.c., as opposed to the 
stationary Phoenician 1 in use under the Seleueidsej and, progressing 
onwards, it is still more strange to note the large amount of derivative 
identity the Parthian letter of Ardeshir Babegan holds in common with 
the Baetrian character of earlier days, as well as the close similarity 
of the joint resultants more definitively exemplified in the Partho- 
Bactrian coinage. Further, among the coincidences attending the 
evolution of alphabetical symbols, it is singular to note a parallel 
advance towards the most approved modern form of the character 
achievedj?foj?no by the Palmyrene writing.^ 

24. B = n* li. The shape of this character is as well defined and 
equably sustained, as its value is undoubted; but little, therefore, need 
be said in refei’enee to it. It would, indeed, have been a matter of 
interest to have traced the possible combination of alphabetical rudi- 
ments whence it derived its standard configuration ; but, a.s our 
starting point for all comparisons consists in an already matured literal 
scries of many centuries growth, it would he useless, in the absence of 
the more primitive forms, to institute any contrasts based upon mate- 
rials apparently so largely modified from their primary outlines, 

25. u T= At first sight the Baetrian « might be pronounced to 

’ tab. V., pl. H.r?, aud Type 
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have nothing in common with the Semitisms of the Westera alpha- 
bets ; hut on examining the question more closely, it seems by no 
means impossible to conceive that the Eastern product retained in 
effect a portion of the original elements of the ancient character. The 
rejection of the superfluous down stroke of the Phoenician m, which, as it 
stood, conflicted with the Axian di, would reduce the former letter into 
the Eastern repi’esentative of mi, and the farther necessity of again dis- 
criminating the uninflected consonant from this latter combination may 
reasonably have led to the ultimate simplification of the cui’rent form 
of the m, and the reservation of the cross stroke for its own pi’oper 
purpose, as the sign of the medial vowel i. 

26. A = As with the m, I was almost on the point of pim- 
nounoing against any possible Semitic influence in the formation of 
the Bactrian y ; but it is clear that, if the doctrine of intentional 
simplification of the charactei’s under the needs and requirements of a 
more perfect language is to be held valid, much of the primary identity 
of the Phoenician might be traced in the form ultimately adapted to 
the Arian alphabet: here, again, a rejection of the redundant up- 
stroke, which in the Eastern scheme constituted the suflix r, and the 
omission of the second down-stroke of the Western palatal, which 
expressed an o in the Arian series, would leave the character very 
much in the form extant upon the Kapurdigiri rock. Though I con- 
fess that, knowing as I do how much mere mechanical comparisons of 
forms, under imperfect data, are liable to mislead, I am unwilling to 
press such ai’guments, or to claim more than a possible association 
of minor coincidences, where the broad question is supported by such 
definite evidence. 

27. '1 = I The letter r of the Bactrian series, as found in the 

monuments of n.o. 250, is of high importance in proving at how much 
earlier a date it had become developed into the since dominant Hebrew 
form than the same character of the cognate alphabets of the West. 
That it is fundamentally the same letter in both may easily be con- 
ceded; and the manner' in which the nearly fellow character, the i of 
one series, the d of the othei’, advanced into maturity, is likewise 
striking. The same may be said of the of the Bactrian and 

the \ wau of the Western scheme. As a simple letter, the standard 
r remains but little changed. In combination, however, like the 
anuswiira of the Bactrian system, it presents difficulties from the 
innate obstacles to the conjunction of The literal forms of Semitic 
alphabets, which, even under the necessities of Arian speech, seem to 
have progressed but slowly, and by imperfect rules, in this direction. 
The small back stroke at the foot of the covering consonant clearly 
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stands for tlie letter r ; but it is a question wbetlier tbe act of sub- 
junction invariably implied the suppression of the short sound of a 
inherent in the leading consonant ; and supposing such to be the ordi- 
nary intent and purport of the act of combination, it is doubtful "whe- 
ther the brief a is absolute after every open consonant. In the 
incompleteness of litoral definition, so characteristic of all Semitic 
■writing, much must necessarily have been left to the reader’s know- 
ledge of the speech so symbolized, to supply orthographical defi- 
ciencies; and as we find the compounds 8an, Sin, etc., so we may 
fairly assume that the Dhrama of Kapurdigiri and the Dhramilca of the 
coins were intended to be read as JDharma and Bliarmilm (^Wf) ; the 
Southern Pali of course duplicated the m in lieu of the compound rm. 
Major Cunningham has discovered a method of combining the m, subse- 
quently introduced into the Bactrian numismatic alphabet, whereby 
the 'n was run into the \j for the apparent purpose of stifling the 
intermediate a ; and I am the more disposed to concur in this assign- 
ment, since I imagine I observe in all the words representing Dharma, 
wherein this compound is used, that the tail stroke of the usual sub- 
junct r is rejected from its place at the foot of the ih. 

Among other progi-essive efforts towards the due discrimination of 
the superposed r, I detect a remarkable, though solitary, instance of its 
expression by a dot above the succeeding consonant in the name of 
Arkhabiyas. This means of representing the r is somewhat in parallel 
accord "with the system of the South, where the sign was figured as little 
more than a prolonged dot above the conjunct letter. But even among 
these Pah' al|)habets we have no veiy positive examjile of its employment 
prior to the Sah inscription at Crirnar, though there is every reason to 
suppose that it was in use much earlier than the date of that writing. 

28. The formation of the Bactrian I presents no peculiarity de- 
manding comment. I may, however, note its represexitation by the 
letter r on the medals of Heliocfes, and I may refer to the substi- 
tution of I for r in the Dhauli inscription, and the parallel interohangeH 
of these letters in the Western languages of Persia. ‘Jour. Eoy, As. 
Soc.,’ xiii., 375.^ The Parthian I, it will be seen, retained much of 
the original figure of the Bactrian typo, and had nothing in coiumon 
with any of the direct offshoots from the Phoenician model. 

29. 1 = The if of the Bactrian system may be -fairly taken to 
correspond with the original idea of a Semitic <) mu ; indcanl, some of 1 Im 
intermediate forms of the latter consonant- vowed assimilaiu completely 
Avith the outline of the analogous semi- vowel of the i'lasicrn series.- 

’ [See also VCaHwell’si Dravidian Grammar,’ p. 120.] 

- [Gracmius, p. 20, and tab. i , 4, 5 ; Judas, tab. i,, ami Typ'- Table ////><-. ma-i. 1. j 
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The identities of the 1 v have been already alluded to, vol. i., p. 103. 
The letter is only further remarkable for the difficulty with which it is 
at times discriminated from the nearly similarly outlined t’s and r’s. 
The intentional distinction seems to consist in the more straight for- 
mation of the head line, and the angularity given to its point of junc- 
tion with the down stroke, which also participates in the lesser degree 
of curvature. At Manikyala a further divergence may be detected in 
the extra length given to the pei’pendicular Hue. 

31. fb = T*" I am unable to detect any direct affinity between the 
earliest monumental form of the common Bactrian s and the antecedent 
outlines of the Semitic d- The nearest approach, indeed, to the ordinary 
configuration of the Eastern letter is afforded in the p of the 'Western 
system. The Due de Luynes enters, under the Seleucidan period, a 
form of D nearly identical with the Arian numismatic symbol, but the 
ascertainment of the value of the character is marked as doubtful, and 
even if finally admitted, I should prefer to pronounce in favour of its 
derivation from theBactrian exemplar, rather than the indebtedness of the 
latter to the Western source. The formation of the Efapurdigiri s seems 
to have been effected by the delineation of a downward curve, but little 
dissimilar to the ordinary Z>, into which was inserted a perpendicular 
line, — a method of definition which the Sinaitiqiie d {circa, 18 b.c.) 
seems singularly enough to have preserved. Jn progress of time the 
Arian s becomes more cursive, or rather takes such a form as should 
avoid the necessity of a second application of the pen. ITudcr neither 
form does it seem to have anything in common with the Pali A. 

32. n == IT- Til® second, or palatal, s of the Arian series need 

scarcely be looked for among the signs of strictly Semitic origin, and 
may be accepted as an independent invention to meet the wants of 
Sansla’it vocalization.^ The earliest Pali form of this -gp, as I have 
before remarked, seems to have been borrowed from the Bactrian 
outline which stood for the if. The Southern edicts of Asoka malce 
use of but one s, and the contrast between the two systems of wniling, 
in this respect, may be readily exempliflod in the word s'limslia 

of the Arian inscription, which is written AA'Hj stmmsd in the Griimar 
text (xiii., 3). 

33. <11 = The Arian s7i, unlike the letter last referred to, must 
under every aspect be supposed to have had a counterpart in tho 
languages of the West, and its identity in shape with the secondary 

1 [I have oLscwlicre adverted to a, possible Partliian derivative from this charaotor, 
hut as tho laiigTiag’c of tho Bilingual inscriptions, -tt-hcrein the former occurs, is still 
undeterrained, the value and assboiation of the Western form remains purely con- 
jectural. See ‘Num. Oh.,’ xii., 78.] 
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forms of tlie Phcenician W is sufficiently striking. Its absolute inver- 
sion, under its 'Bactrian adaptation, need cause no surprise, as tke 
obvious necessity of discriminating its power from the compound tne, 
whose outline, under the local system of insertion of medial vowels in 
the body of the covering consonant, exactly imitated the configuration, 
and hence the latter may presumptively be taken to have eonflietingly 
superseded the proper functions of the ordinary sh; which sibilant 
had therefore to be provided with a distinctive though not altogether 
novel form of character. 

34, 35. T = ^ 9 = The Bactrian alphabet, in common with 
the Indian Pali, possessed distinguishing signs for the long and short 
vowel ai though it was deficient in this respect in the quantitative 
symbols for the i and the «, for each of which a single form had to 
respond to the double articulations. The Arian system, like its 
Southern associate, duly contrasted the initial and medial outlines of 
both vowels and diphthongs. The initial forms of the soft and hard 
<}’s are -marked in plate xi., the authority for the latter resting 
solely on the numismatic character made use of, with dubious pro- 
priety, in the name of Apollodotus. The Kapurdigiri Inscription 
either does not mark the difference between the powers of the t^yo 
vowels, whether initial or medial, or the failure to discover the addi- 
tional sign, must be attributed to its shape and isolation from its 
covering letter, and the state of the surface of the rock, which was 
evidently opposed to its detection, unless the observer chanced to know 
sufficient of the language to expect and seek for the simple dot which 
constitutes the essential difierence. As a medial, the short a may be 
held to be ordinarily inherent in each consonant; and the long a, in 
appropriate coincidence with the arrangement of the other vowels, is 
defined by the detached dot, the discriminating adjunct of the d initial. 

The Bactrian 9 admits of no approximation to any of the purely 
Semitic forms of ; indeed, it apj)roaches nearest in identity to another 

If Colonel Eawlinsou has annexed to hi.s exposition of the value of the Persian 
cuneiform a an elaborate note (^Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. x., pp. 54, 78), on the 
general subject of Arian «’s and their correspondents in the Semitic system. One of 
the few points upon which I altogether dissent from his conclusions is lus assiinied 
derivation of the Parthian and Sassanian «’s from the original Hehriiw y Ain. The 
languages in question, so far as we have present knowledge of them, ditl not need any 
alphabetical symbol for the latter utterance; indeed, wlion Arabic came to lie wiiKin 
in Pehlvi character.?, the simple u of the old serie.s had to perform the representativo 
functions of the foreign articulation. It seems much more reasonable to infer that 
the Eastern copy of the a (whether excluaively devoted to that vowel, or jiei-missililo 
as a suh.stitute for p in the conterminous dialects), was based upon some of 11ii> varv- 
ing forms of the original Phcenician a ratherthan upon the outline of a letter for whiiii 
the adapters had little or no use, and whose normal and subsidiary configuralious wm-o 
almost without exception opposed to the grajiluc delineation eventually adoptt-d into 
the dfuivative alphabets, cy. also Hesen., p. 21, etc.] 
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letter of the ‘Western series, namely, the a. It is possible that this cha- 
racter may have been incorporated from the common stock, and subjected 
to new duties ; but I should prefer to suppose a positive invention of a 
new character, or a very marked simplification of the complicated cross- 
strokes of the earliest K, rendered requisite, like many of the other 
changes,, by the necessity of avoiding complex outlines among the 
radical letters, with a view to their facile reception and legible repre- 
sentation of the short vowels in combination. 

The radical form of the full or initial Arian 9 “ « claims extraneous 
attention, in the fact that its outline constituted the basis for the con- 
struction of all the other vowels and diphthongs of its own alphabet, 
which are severally distinguished by the additional marks supplemented 
in each case to the normal a, while the same discriminating signs 
suffice, in combination with consonants, to represent the medial form 
of their several fundamental letters. 

An indication of no little importance in the question of derivations, 
developed hy this law, is to be detected in the imitation and simplified 
extension of the orthographical rule of the Pali, which took the inital H 
as the basis of certain other vowels and diphthongs, discriminating 
them from the simple letter a by supplemental additions; thus H a 
became ^ d, ^ o, an, etc., while «, e, u, had separate forms. The 
Arian scheme, following out this notion with more effective system- 
ization, made *) the groundwork of the entire vocalic series. 

38. The vowel u demands a passing notice, rather for the mo- 
dification it undergoes than for any difficulty in its recognition. The 
initial on the Kapnrdigiri rock is formed by the addition of a foot- 
line to the standard a, in the forward direction of the writing ; and a 
similar mark effectively fulfils the duty of the medial vowel in com- 
bination with consonants. An optional interchange of symbols for the 
initial may be observed on the coins of Eukratides, which is instruc- 
tive as evincing the limited precision of the orthographical science of 
the period. In some eases the opening syllable of this name is defined 
by a combination of the medial sign of the e prefixed to a squarely- 
ontlined u initial; in others, the sound of m ia represented by a fully 
developed initial followed by an unattached and completely formed 
initial s. The numismatic m medial is speedily transformed into a 
loop, which form it retains throughout its later monumental course. 

41. The equivalent of the Sanskrit ^ an is formed in the Kapiu’di- 
giri inscription of the snhjvmction of an arrow-point to the foot of the 
normal 0 and may reasonably he supposed to figure in convenient 
modification of the standard u w, whose sound it convertihly responds 
to. A similarly outlined suffix is used for. the same purpose in eom,- 

■■Tonhi.'; ■' 
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biiiation •with consonants, as in Kawbayi, Ga^clhai’anam (tab. y.). 
On coins the stiffness of the adjunct is amended by its transformation 
into a semicircular curve in continuation of the down stroke of the 
*) a, a symbol which, it may be remarked, still retains the elements 
of the primary u m. The change may be attributed to the greater 
facility of expression, incident to the continuous use of the pen in 
euiTent w'-riting, as contrasted with the earlier chisel sculpture of 
lapidary epigraphy, which had nothing to gain by uninterrupted lines. 
This numismatic suf&x appears frequently on coins and inscriptions of 
more recent date conjoined with the letter 'p s, in positions, as regards 
the latter, which clearly necessitate the interpretation of the compound 
iiii mn, ‘ year ; ’ though I notice an apx^arent inability to define the re- 

•isite anuswdra in combination in the names of Menawder, Amywtas, 
...rid Go'/idophares, which it is difficult to account for.^ 

82. The si of the Bactrian alphabet is remarkable as being the only 
iii’.uidard compound consonant in the entire range of the Kapurdigiri 
- lict ; the subjunction of the r was allowable with any consonant that 
■:c<]nired the combination; but the suffix of the t, or rather its incor- 
poration with another character into a distinct sign, was reserved for 
the conjunction now cited; and this compound retained so much of 
the .force of a distinct letter that it admitted of the insertion of a 
vowel or the subjuuction of the r lilce any other simple consonant. The 
divergence from the Kapurdigiri outline in the later examples of its 
u.se is limited to a straightening ofif of the cross-lines, whei'eby it is 
conveniently discriminated from the character i or hi, with wdiich it 
■was otherwise liable to be confounded. 

Before taking leave of these imperfect contributions to the 

’ [Colonel .Ba-wliuson attributes these omissions to a general orthographieal law 
common to the Persian cuneiform and the Bactrian sj^Btems. His remarks on the 
subject ai'e as follows : — 

‘ I need not multiply examples of the absorption of the nasal, as the first member 
of a compound articulation ; for I have already, as far as argument is concerned, 
ab’tindantly verified the existence of such an orthographical law ; and it is one, more- 
over, with which the identical eonstniotion of the niimisniatie Bactrian®' has long ago 
familiarized Orientalists.’ 

Colonel Eawlinson is in error in regard to the second and third names quoted, 
the insertion of the amimdra is_ palpable and imdouhted, and, when looked for, it is 
visible enough in one instance in Major Cunningham’s plates, on whose aiitliority 
I conclude the author .speaks. The Eapurdigiri' inscription furtlu r CA'idenees that 
this assumed rule, if sound at all, is, in practice, rather constant to the opposite elfect, 
as I may instance at hazard from the names of Devanampriya, A52tiyok.e, Awtikiua, and 
the words pasha«deshu (tab. v.), athasawtirauaya (tab. vi.), etc.] 

® ‘Bemarkthe orthographv of the names of Menander, Antimachus, .Antialkidas, 
Amyntas, etc. In Indian I’klf the nasal is preserved before the consonants of all 
(.iuB.ses. See ‘Essai sur le Pkli,’ p. 80,’ * Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ x,, 132. 
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liistory o£ Bactrian Palasograpliy, and terminating these intro- 
dnctory remarks by the exhibition of the positive data of fac- 
similes, I desire to advert cursorily to the Parthian or Chaldaeo- 
Pehlvi and the cognate Sassanian-Pehlvi literal series, exem- 
plars of each of which have been inserted in pi. ix. The first 
of these claims its position in the general inquiry, in appropriate 
elucidation of many of the alphabetical coincidences and deriva- 
tive identities already adverted to ; the second founds its title 
to notice, in this place, upon its apposite intermediary position 
in the progressive palaeographic development of the writing of 
Asia and the imj)ortant part it will be seen to have played in 
its position, as the sole apparent vehicle of speech, whether 
official or domestic, under the specially national reconstitution 
of the Persian empire,^ and the influence that, even in its official 
extinction, it carried with it into the learning and literature of 
the conquering Arabs ; * while its alphabetical forms and diffi- 
cultly-comprehensible language survive so largely in their fitting 

^ [ I laave for long past insisted upon one deduction of liigli import in the Bistory 
of the Zoroastrian languages, ‘in the significant fact irajnied m the extensively 
prevailing use of the Pehlvi character, as primA fade evidence of the existence and 
cui'rency of the language itself, or of its mere dialectic modifications. I would cite 
the universality of its influence throxighout nearly the entire Persian empire ; its 
employment as the vehicle of expression for the monumental records of the kings ; its 
uniform official currency in the numerous mints of the Sassanian empire ; and the 
geographical definition of its boundaries from the Tigris and the Persian Gulf on the 
S.W., to Mcrv and Zfihulistan on the KT.E., as manifested by the legends on the Arab 
coins issued Avithin or near those limits. But beyond this I would now exhibit its 
acceptance in the atfairs of private life, as exemplified by the prevalence of its literal 
forms on the signets and seals of every-day use. And I would claim this much of 
deduction from the facts available, that whatever other forms of speech mav have 
existed in the land, whatever of more perfect systems of writing may have been fenown 
or employed, it is clear that the seventeen letters of the Pehlvi alphabet sufficed to 
express all that either official routine or ordinary business transactions required. I'rom 
our inscriptions and coins Ave can fix with precision the date of the currency of this 
style of Avriting, and unhesitatingly claim its dominance in Persia from a.d. 223 to 
A.H. T6 (a.d. 695). Our new authorities, tlie gems, do not of themselves similarly 
define their own epoch; hut we may hope, by testing the forms of the alphabet, and 
observing closely other significant indications, to fix approximately their place in 
history.’--* Jom-. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xiii., p. 374 (1852). See also Westergaard, 

‘ Zendavesta,’ i. 19 (Copenhagen, 1854).] ' 

® [ Here is their own testimony to one most important fact in the history of 
civmzation:-^^^£b JljJj 

aIjAJ M.S, ‘Tarikh Guzfdah.’ Even so late as 

318 A.H. the Arabs were still translating Pehlvi books.— -See Eeinaud, ‘Ahulfeda,’ 
p.xlv.],: 
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places as monumental, numismatic, and personal records, or tlie 
more isolated but carefully-guarded religious services, wliicb, 
in return, have, in tliese days, led to tbe comprebension of one 
section of tbe bistorical epigraphy,^ otherwise, to us, so enigma- 
tically endorsed upon tbe less perishable materials of metal or 
gems. 

As I have ventured to infer a derivation of tbe more dis- 
tantly cultivated and more obviously divergent Bactrian alpha- 
bet from a parentage in common with or intermediately through 
tbe Pbcenico-Babylonian, it is demanding but scant faith to ask 
for a more direct concession of tbe influence of tbe latter upon 
tbe Partliian or Obaldaeo-Peblvi of almost indigenous site, and 
which, epocbally speaking, is so limitedly varied from its obvious 
prototype.® The Sassanian bereditative, and for a long time 

' [J. Olsliausen, ‘ Humisniatic Chronicle,’ yoI. xi., p. 62.] 

® [ It maj he as well to indicate, as far as possible, the surface over which there 
is extant evidence of the spread of this character. Inscriptions graven in its letters, 
in parallel association with the Sassanian Pehlvi, are to he found — 1st, at Persepolis ; 
2na, at Shahrzor (35° 50', 44° 24') ; and 3rd, at P&f Kdlf, within the Turkish frontier 
southward of Sulim hiiia, which latter have only recently been discovered by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, who further states that isolated hut earlier varieties of this character, are 
to be found in inscriptions at— 1, Amadiah; 2, Holwhn; 3, Shimhor, in tlie Baktiari 
mountains; and 4, at Bebahto. Or, to state the ease , generally, the style of Avriting 
has an Eastern limit of 150 miles beyond the Tigris. Further, it is found on certain 
classes of Imperial Parthian eoims (‘ Volog-eses,’ iii. etc.), as well as on several varieties 
of local issues, Avhich up to this time are supposed to he sub- Parthian or Partho-Persian 
mintages. The most modern date of its use in iuscriptions is to be referred to the 
reign of Shhpiir I, (a.d. 240 to 273) ; indeed, it would appear to liave been speedily 
superseded by the more readily discriminated Sassanian Pehlvi, in Avhich alone the 
monumental records (Ker Porter, vol, ii., pi. Ixviii.), and the coin legends of his sue- 
cessor-s are couched. Of. ‘Pliilosophieal 'rransactiona,’ Ami. xlix., p. 593, pi. xviii. (1756). 
Pellerin 3me ‘Supplement’ (1767), pi. i., %• 16, p. 32. Do Sacy, ‘Memoiresstiv 
diverses Antiquites de la Perse,’ pp. 72, 136, 202, etc. Ouseley, ‘Medals and Gems’ 
(London, 1801). ‘Mionnet,’ v. 686. Millingen’s ‘Sylloge’ (London, 1838), p. 84. 
Ker Porter, pis. xv.,_xxii., xxviii., etc. Eich’s ‘Babylon and Persepolis’ (London, 
1839), pi. xii. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. XA^, %. 23, etc. Eawlinson, ‘Memoir on 
Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soe.,’ Ami. x., p. 118, .srg. ; and 
my Pehhi Alphabets, ‘Jom-. Boy. As. ISoc.,’ Ami. xii., p. 262; and vol. xiii., 
p. 3. Westergaard, ‘ Bunclehesh,’ p. 84 (1851). ‘ Humbsmatic Chronich',’ vol. 

xii., p. 63; and Dr. Scott’s papens, vols. XA'ii. xviii. iMl Lindsay, ‘^'iciAv of the. 
Coinage of the Parthians,’ (Cork, 1852). ‘Hang. ITobcr die I’ehlewi-Sitrachf’ 
(Gott, 1854). 

"While adverting, to Parthian Avritiug, I feel hound to notice a somewduit preten- 
tious article, recently published, Avhieh, professes to interpret the legends on several 
classes of Buh-Parthian curreucic.s. Tim paixir in question is inscrtt'al iii tlu; ‘Zeits- 
chrift’ of the nresent year (1857), p. 700, under the title of ‘Lettrc, etc., sur quel- 
(mes medaillcs k l%endea iraniennes de I’epoquc Arsaeide, par Comto A. de Gohinean’ 
(Teheran, le 12 Mav.s, 1857). As the author seems to have boon .altogether un- 
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contemporary character, is not perhaps so manifest an emanation 
from the same source, hut of the absolute fact there can be no 
reasonable question, though the ordinary course of mechanical 
induction leaves this much doubtful, as to whether the Sassanian 
was derived by independent action from some purely Semitic 
stock, or whether it was a local improvement upon the inter- 
mediate Parthian character of anterior currency and official 
prominency in their joint monumental association : I myself 
should certainly prefer the latter inference. 


acquainted with De Sacy’s elaborate investigations into the alphabet of cognate type, 
which appears in the numerous bilingual, inscrqjtions of the early Sassanians, I may 
be held excused from withholding my general acquiescence in his readings ; but, to sh ow 
how fallacious his system of deeiphornient has proved, even in his own hands, I may 
remark that on his coin No. 7 (Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xii., pi. p. 68, figs. 5, 6, 7), 
he detects the word malka (or melehj, as he transcribes it), in one portion of the legend, 
while its repetition in the same epigraph altogether escapes him, as equally do the 
same duplicate titles on his piece No. 1. The interpretation he assigns to the legend 
on this latter coin I reproduce, as a test of the probable value of the rest of his 
delinitious. 

Kyol'va Setiiy Vaiiya Aiihsak. 

‘ Le Hoi de race pure, Arhsak.’ 

My owu reading of the legend of a similar coin, a facsimile of which is prefixed to 
the modern transcript, is as follows : — ■ 

VI (Vi ^ 

See ‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xii., pi. No. 8. 

While upon this subject, I may take occasion to refer to my original transcrip- 
tion of the legend on the unique coin of Hormuzd II., brought from Persia by Sir H. 
C. Rawlinsoii (Num. Cbron.,’ vol. xv., p. ISO; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soo.,’ vol. xiii., p. 
S79). Dr. Scott, in commenting upon my translitei-ation as opposed to that of Dr. 
Mordtmann, while confessing that the shapes of the letters on the coin itself better 
accord with my version than that of the author just named, accepts the interpretation 
of the latter, or 'JlS? ‘ Ormuzd, of the god of light,’ in pre- 

ference to mine, inxdrtue of its having the advantage of ‘ being comprehensible 1’ 
(Num. Chron.,’ vol. xvii., p. 166). As I did not pretend to translate ray transcript, 
which was gi-ounded simply on mechanical data, I could have no objection to so much 
of condemnation ; but, in truth, my version, with the interpretation I now append, 
not only makes very excellent sense, hut it has the higher merit of according far more 
precisely with the typical indication afforded by the monarch’s head-dress, which is 
formed after the conventional ruodel of the Hercules’ head, so frequent on the Greek 
coins; with the covering of a lion’s skin. My transliteration fan^ — 

The the only doubtM portion of the whole— I understand to mean 

‘ lion killing.’ The mixture of Aramaic and Persian in the compound need cause no 
surprise ; neither, I am bound to add, is the orthographical expression of the participle 
in accord with modern Persian grammar ; but these objeotions arc infinitessimal in 
the interpretation of so irregular and little-known a language as that used in the 
offirial records of the early Sassanians,] 
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• The next step in tlie onward course of tlie Sassaniaii alpha- 
bet, its merging into the Pehlvi of the early Arabs in Persia, 
which is nearly literatim the same as the Parsis have preserved 
in Kermdn and Grujarat, admits of no possible cavil : how much 
of the essence of these modified letters the Arabs took into their 
own superseding Kufic has only been partially investigated, 
and hitherto insufficiently allowed for ; but the number of the 
normal forms of Pehlvi that have passed into and been repro- 
duced in the so-called Zend alpha-bet are palpable and manifest 
on the most cm^sory inspection ; and whatever may be the real 
antiquity of the language of the Avesta, couched in these letters, 
there can be but one opinion as to the comparatively recent date 
at which the characters themselves must have been compounded 
out of more ancient systems of writing. 

I now exhibit the Plate of Comparative Alphabets, which 
I have prepared in supersession of Prinsep’s original plate xi. 
and to complete the data for testing the rise and progress of 
the Bactrian alphabet from its Semitic elements, I have ap- 
pended the two plates of the modifications of that class of 
literal symbols so obligingly prepared for me by the Due de 
Luynes, whose original introductory notice I insert in ex- 
planation of the derivation of each.^ 

ALPHABET PHENICTEN (PHENICIE PEOPEE), 

Du temj>a de Sarg 07 i. — Les lettres y, S, “i, n, sont prises clans 1(3S 

legendes des deux pierres gravecs a inscriptions, decouvertes par M, Place sons les 
taureaux du Palais de Sargon,® Les autres lettres sont tiroes de pierres gravees a 

I [It is a pleasure to me to record the circumstances under which I liavc to ac- 
knowledge M. le Due de Luynes as a coadjutor in this Essay. During a passing visit 
to Paris, I was made aware that he had most liberally permitted the HumLsinatie 
Phmnician type, prepared for the illustration of his own privately circulated works, 
to be made use of in the printed sale-catalogue of the Baron de Behrs’ coins. En- 
couraged by this concession, I ventured to solicit a similar favor in my own case, so 
far as a single elucidatory alphabet was conceraed. I need not add that this requt'st 
was readib complied with; hut moreover, on my suhsetpicntly addressing M. ,io 
Luynes, with a view to obtaining a more precise idea of the epoch and locaiitics <o 
which these specimen letters were due, I was surprised and gratified by a promise of 
a mature and comprehensive review of the entire que.stion of Phcenico -Semitic Alpha- 
bets, of which the present materials exhibit the performance.] 

* Oes l^endes sont : ct Obadbaal et Eiphotbiah, 
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i%endes plus ou moins longues, dont plusieui’s caracteres font partie des legendes 
sur les deux pierres gravees de M. Place et doixent, par la, se rattaclier au meme 
alphabet. 

Dll temps c^’Miiimasar.—Alphahet tire de la longue inscription sur le Sarcopbage 
de ce Eoi. [‘ Journal Asiatiqua,’ Arril-Mai, 1S56.] 

Som les Achmminides . — Get alphabet est forni^ des legendes sur les medailles 

les plus ai’chaiques d’Aradus : Tete virile barbue et lauree. Eevers, Havire ; au dessus 

D. suivi de lettres uuraeralcs varices, n> 3) 3> D) Jl. Si ; les lettres et se 
trouvent sur des pieces d’ argent des anciens Hois de Perse representant un Pici 
frappant de son poignard un lion dresse devant lui ; aupres, EJh et au revers ; 
]Sr(i)S(i)B au dessus d’une ville a tous creiielees, &c. Cette piece est au Musee 
britannique. 

Du temps d’Artaxerxh longue-main . — Tire des medailles d’or et d'argent des 
Rois de Tyr, de Cittium et des Chittim {ef. nics Satrapies). 

Sous Artaxercces Mnemon . — Tire de la numisinatique des Eois de Gebal (Byblos) 
vivant probablenient a cettc epoque {of. mes Satrapies), et de medailles encore 
inedites de cette dynastie dans ma collection. 

Sous Artaxerxtis Oclms , — Tire des Dariques de mauvais travail frappees sous ce 
Prince. 

Sous Alexandre et les l^rs Seleucides . — Monnaie d’or et d'argent aux types 
d’ Alexandre frappee sous son regne et sous scs premiers suceesseurs a J opp6, Acd, 
Aradus, et Thoenia. 

Sous les Seleucides, de 312 d 145. —Lettres isoloes et numeralcs sur les medaillea 
d’Aradus, de Tyr et de Sidon, frappees sous la domination do ces Princes. Medailles 
de Tyr frappees sous Antiochus IV. et Demetrius 11. et de Laodicee au revers 
d’Antiochus IV. 

Sous la domination Eomaine, depuis Van 145. — Monnaie en cuivre d’uii travail 
de decadence frappde a. Sidon, Tyr, et Marathus. 

DERIVATIONS DE L’ALPHABET PHENICIEN. 

Arameen . — Manuscrits sur papyrus appartenants au Due de Blacas. G'or-,*;. iu?! 
parait ci-oire que ces Manuscrits qui font mention de la captivite d'lm pedfL, 
Egypte, sont allusifs a eelle des Hebreux et pourraient etre contemporains. 1' i. 
cas, ils sont tres anciens. Copendant, lo monument de Carpenti-as, portant Uite 
inscription de m&me ecriture, ne parait pas remonter ii nnc epoque tres reculee. 

Palmyrenien . — La pliipart des Inscriptions Palmyrenicnnes connues ne sont pas 
plus anciennes que les premiers Enipereurs Eomains et ne depassent gueres P epoque 
d’ Alexandre Severe inert en 235 de Jes. Ghr. Cepeudant, il existe line medaillo 
jiresque archaique, frappee H Side de Pampbylie, dont la legende est evidemmeut eu 
caracteres palmyrdniens (voir mes Satrapies). 

Sinditique vers Van de L. (7. 18.— Get alphabet est tire do medailles encore 
inedites de Eois des environs de la mer rouge et de PIdumee, dont le principal date 
ses monnaies de Pan 330 (des Seleucides). 

Sinditique apres Van (fg <7.(7, 18. — Alphabet etabli par M, Beer d’apres les 
inscriptions do Gebel Mocatteb. Inscr. veteres litt. et Hng. huensq. incogn. ad mont. 
Sin. magn. num. repert, &c, Lipsite, 1840, 4to. 

ECEITUEB PUNIQXJE. 

Avant 396.— Medailles archaiques de Motya, Tsits ot Aea, frapiiees m Sicile, 
Motya fut detruite eu 396. 
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J5e 396 d 332. — Medailles de travail grec avec les types de Cdres et de Proserpine, 
adoptes pat les Cartliagiiiois senlement depnis 396, epoque oix ils commeneerent 
h honorer ces Ddcvsses, et pieces frappecs avec le type du droit imite des moilnaies 
d’ Alexandre. . 

Fremiere guerre puniqiw . — Medailles an type de la tete de Ceres et du clieval ou 
da Pegase, d un bon travail, et que Ton trouve en grande abondance en or, argent, 
et cuivre, 

Seconde guerre puniqite . — Les niemes types ou pexi varies, mais d’un travail de 
decadence et de nietaux d’un titre bien plus bas. 

Medailles de bronze de ce Eoi et inscription de Marseille exactement de 
la nierne epigrapMe que les legendes de Sypbax. 

Juba Monnaies de ce Prince en argent et cuivre. 

Empire Momain . — Monnaies puniques d’Espagne et d’Afrique avec des type.s 
imperiaux en conformes par ieur ecriture ti celles qui portent ces types. 

Satrapies de Cilicie et partieulierement eeux de Tarse {ef, mes Satrapies). 

Cgpre vers 424. — Medailles de Salamine, frappees probablement sous le gouverne- 
ment d’Abdemon, La lettre f] appartient it une inedaille d’Amatbus de la meme 
epoque. 

Abdemon, Eoi de Sahmine. — Abdemon, Satrape de Oypre, regnait a' Salamine. 
line medaille de ce Prince, que je possede, porte son nom, iDmUJl- 

Ecriture ornie de V Inscription de Cittimn, epoque incertaine mais probablement 
reculee. 

L’ Inscription en question est celle du Musee d’ Oxford reproduite par Gesenius 
dans ses ‘ Monumenta Phoenicia,’ pi. xi., inscr. No. ix., 2 n. 

TYPE TABLE OF SEMITIC ALPHABETS. 

I Lave but little to say in commendation of the subjoined 
type table of comparative Semitic alphabets, the majority of 
which consist of such reproductions of the materials of early 
commentators as the German type-founders chaiiced to have 
prepared for the use of printers. 

The series Nos. 1, 3, and 4, which are based upon Gesenius’ 
plates, were procured for the casual illustration of the general 
subject, before I was favoiired with the elaborate and more 
mature facsimiles of the Due de Lnynes, which in a measure 
supersede the less comprehensive alphabets in type metal,’ 
though I have permitted these latter to stand in their intro- 
ductory capacity, for the purposes of facility of reference. The 
Kufic literal signs are likewise of but limited paheographic 

J [The fourth or Palmyrene .series is peculiarly infelicitous in its rendt'ring of the 
forms of tlm originals; however, M. do Luyncs’ facsimiles will amend its deficiencies.] 
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value, as they do not represent the earliest form of that 
adaptive alphabet.’ There are, however, two sets of characters 
(not of German execution) to which I desire to call attention. 
hTo. 2 comprises the Numismatic Phoenician cut for the Due de 
Luynes, and imitated prinoixoally from the forms of letters pre- 
vailing on the coins of Cilicia and Cyprus. The alphabet No. 5 
is, likewise, a novelty, for which I am indebted to the Bev. 
W. Cureton,^ who exjdaiiis its derivation in the following 
terms : — 

‘The tj'pe was principally copied from MSS. of the 6th century, and represents 
the eai'liest form of the character known to ns. It is identical with that of the most 
ancient MS. in the British Museum, date a.d. 411 ; hut the forms of the letters are 
made a little more carefully than they Averc written by the person Avho copied that 
MS., and imitate more closely those of some better sciibe, although about a century 
later.’ 

The alphabet in question claims a double interest, in exem- 
]3lifying the earliest extant Syriac writing, as well as in its 
near identity with the Estrangelo graven on the celebrated 
Nestorian monument of Si gan Fu, dated in tlie 8th century,® 
while its progress on its Central Asian course, thus clearly 
marked, illuatrates the parentage of the Mongol alphabets, 
whose derivation from a Syriac source has long been freely 
conceded. 


1 [A A’aluahle contrihutiou towards the study of the paleography of the Arabs has 
been furnished by J. C. Lindberg (‘Lettre a M. Brondsted.’ Copenhagen, 1830), 
from whose Avork I cite the following note on the earlier authorities on the subject : — 
I. Gr. C. Adler. ‘ Descriptio codicum quorumdam cuficorum in hih. reg. Hauniensi.’ 
Altonm, 1780. Silvestre de Sacy. ‘ Memoires sur I’origine et les aneiens monumens 
de la litterature parmi les Arabes.’ ‘Mem. de I’Academie,’ "vol. 1., p. 247. The 
same. ‘Notices et Extraits,’ etc., vol. Aiii., p. 209; and ‘Jonnial Asiatique,’ 1827. 
M. Kopp. ‘ Bilder n Schriften cler Vorzeit,’ ii., 287. — To these I may add Marcel’s 
‘ Palmographie Arabe,’ Paris, 1828, ‘ Ihii Khallikan,’ Orient. Trans. Fund, pp. xv., 

xvi., etc. ; and lastly, I would refer to M. Henan’s comprehensive review, p. 320, in 
his ‘Histoire generale des Langues Semitiques,’ 1866. While referring to Kufle 
writing, I must not omit to call attention to the interesting copper-plate grant to the 
Christian Church in India— AA'hich hears the signatures of attesting Avitaesses— - 
severally in Knfic, Pehlvi, and Hebrew characters, vjonr. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. vii., 
p. 343. ‘Madras Journal of Literature and Science,’ vol. xiii. (1845), pi. viii.] 

® [Or I should rather say my obligations are due to Mr. Watts, of CroAvn Court, 
to whom the type properly belongs.] 

® [‘La Chine d’ Athanase Kirchere.' Amsterdam, 1670.— ‘ Assemani,’ hi,, 2nd part, 
p. 738. Eomse, 1728. — ^M. Hue. ‘ Christianisme en Chine,’ p. 48. Paris, 1847. — 
‘Journal of the American Oriental Society,’ vol. v., p,. 278,— Eeinaud, ‘O^ogr. 
d’Aboulfeda,’ p. 365. —Bcnan, ‘Hist. Gen.,’ vol. i., p, 268.] 
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iFiiially, I liaye introduced a set of Zend letters, more with, 
the object of completing the series of cognate alphabets, than 
for any credence I wish to claim for them among the other 
palmographic memorials of the ancient currency of which we 
have good and authentic proof ; and, for the purposes of direct 
comparison, I have prefixed to this enlarged alphabet the several 
original Pehlvi characters upon which the Zend correspondents 
seem so obviously to have been formed/ 


II. AEIAN IlOMEECLATTJEE. 

I do not propose to recapitulate the Arian transcriptions of 
the G-reek names ; the details of each, together with the varia- 
tions in the standard orthography, will be found duly marked 
in the Coin Catalogue, and most of their peculiarities will have 
already been considered in the determination of the alphabet 
in whose literal forms they are expressed. The same may be 
said of the Oriental names, which in process of time superseded 
the Greek designations, and where the definition must be sup- 
posed to be authoritative under its Arian form rather than in 
the now imitative transcript in Grecian characters. It may, 
however, be useful to summarize the Arian titles, whether 
direct translations or local equivalents of the leading idea of 
titularization adopted from the conquerors, even if it be merely 
to avoid the tedious repetition of interpretations on the recur- 
rence of each king’s little- varied epithets, 

1. The more eominon indigenous titles o£ MaharaJ, ^ great 
Idng,’ and its superlative combinations of Bq/adMrq/, 'king 
ovei kings, and Jiajcn king of Icing's, scarcely require 
notice. 

2. The equivalent of the Greek crcorqp is rendered by 
word Tradf/ta^ a promncial derivative from ‘to prc'servt;’; 
and liore, as in all cases, I adhere to the manifest urtluigrujiby 


typcf) liko the early fevriae just acloi<nvI(Hlg'Cc|, is also the itviuifi'ty 
Mr.- Warn. 1 hi very excellent Pehlvi iount, as has been Hlready hcl..ngs 

Messrs. Ilurnson and Co., St. Martm’s-lane.J: ■ 
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piactte , the Pehln senes is eonflned to the older and impoiiited forms. 
Pnaterl by Stephen Austin, Hertfora, 
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in 


of tlie original, without attempting to reconcile the deviations 
from the laws of Sanskrit grammatical construction, or to trace 
the process of vernacular degradation ; it is sufficient to say that, 
having the Greek counterpart, and ordinarily an appropriate 
Sanskrit root, we must remain content to take the inflections 
and orthographical variations the die engravers have left behind 
them. 

3. The BUato^} of the coins is represented by the term 
Dhamika, or rather Dhramika, from ‘ to hold, to maintain, 
whence ‘ mrtue,’ etc. 

4. The term vU 7 ]^ 6 po<; appears under the optional forms of 
Jayadhara and Jmjata, the derivation of which, from tW, ‘ to 
conquer,’ ‘ conquest,’ is sufficiently obvious. 

5. The counterpart of avUr^ro^ appears in parallel accord as 

ajmdihdta,^ for ‘unrepulsed’ (from Ho strike or 

hurt’). 

6. MaJiata and Mahataka, of obvious derivation, occur as the 

representatives of the Greek peya'?. 

7. The title Pradioha, otherwise Praticha, which stands as 

the indigenous representative of the Greek may readily 

be identified as the vernacular form of ITfwftcT PraUshtMta, 
‘renowned.’ 

8. The transcripts of the Greek <rarpd7rr]<; and crrdrrjyo^ 
seem sufficiently assured, as likewise does the translation of 
^ AAEA^IAEUUS’ in the local Brada-putrasa, ‘ brother’s son.’ 

TTT _ttT'15' epochal a "N'T) terhltohial histhiehtioh 
OE THE BACTEIAN MONAHCHT. 

I have already intimated that I am not in a position, either 
as regards preparation or present opportunity, to review, with 
the deliberation the subject demands, the classification of the 
long list of Bactrian kings, the sole witnesses of whose rule, in 
the”majority of cases, exist in the emanations from, their mints 

V [ On Gondoptiares’ come, apraiiMta.l 
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exliumed from time to time in and around the ancient seats of 
government. 

In other cases credit is claimed for coins under their 
faculty of illustrating written history: in this instance they 
comprehend the sole data for history itself ; at least, from 
their records alone must be drawn, with scant exception, all 
^testimony at present available of the sur\dval, re-institution, 
and extinction of the dominant Hellenic element on the site 
of Alexander’s finthest conquest in the East. In the almost 
total absence of annals, whether Occidental or Oriental, it 
is from the legends stamxaed upon the pio-blic money that we 
must reconstruct the story of the otherwise unrecorded po- 
tentates who swayed the destinies of these lands for upwards 
of two centuries. 

Eor such tales as these medallic memorials may tell, I 
must refer to the works of those authors who from time to 
time have treated this section of numismatics in detail ; con- 
tenting myself, for the present, with reproducing, with but 
scant comment, the matured results arrived at by each.^ 


i \_Indei)mdent Worhs . — ‘Historia regni Grwcorum Baetriani, in qua simul 
Greecanim in India coloniarum vetus memoria esidicatur, auctore Theophil. Sigefr. 
Bayero,’ Petropoli,_ 1738. Mionnet, ‘Supplement,’ vol. viii. (1837). Lassen, ‘Zur 
Gescliiclite der Griecliisclien uud Indoskythisclien Konige,’ Bonn, 1838, ‘Coins of 
Greek, Partliian, and Indo-Scythian Kings of Bactria and the countries on the Indus,’ 
by Dr. 0. Grotefend, Hanover, 1840. ‘ Ariana Antiqua : a descriptive account of 

the Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistan (with a memoir on the buildings called 
Topes,’ by 0. Masson), H. H. Wilson, London, 1841. ‘Historical Resiilts, de- 
ducible from recent discoveries iii iHghanistan,’ by H. T. Prinsep, Esq., London, 
1844. ‘ Indische Alterthumskuude,’ von Ch. Lassen, Bonn, 1847- 

Calcutta Asiatic Researches. — ‘Description of select coins from originals or draw- 
ings in the possession of the Asiatic Society,’ by H. H. Wilson, Esq., vol. xvii., p. 659 
(1832). 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal . — ‘Note on Capt. Hay’s Baniian Coins,’ 
by H. Torrens, Esq., vol. ix., p. 70. ‘Points in the history of the Greek and Indo- 
Scythian Kings in Bactria, Cahul, and India, as illustrated by decypheriiig the aneient 
legends on their coins,’ by Christian Lassen, Bonn, 1838, vol. ix.) p. 251 ; continued, 
pp. 339, 449, 627, 733. ‘Notice of some counterfeit Bacfcrian Coins,’ by Captain 
Alexander Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 393, ‘ Notes on Captain Hay’s Bactrian Coins,’ 
by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 631. ‘Description of, and deductions from, a 
consideration of some new Bactrian Coins,’ by Capt. A. Gunuingham, vol. ix.,p. 867; 
note to ditto, p. 1008. ‘Second notice of some forged coins of the Bactrian.s and 
Indo-Scythians,’ by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 1217. ‘A sketch of the 
second Silver Plate found at Badakshhn,’ by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. x., p. 570. 
‘ Second notice of some new Bactrian Goins,’ by Capt. A. Cimnihgham, vol. xi.. ]). 
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Theodotus I. 
Theodotus II. 
Euthydemua 
Demetrius . 
Eukratides • 
Heliokies 
Lysias . . 

Amyntas . . 
Agatkokleia . 
Antiniackus . 


No. 1, 

Greek Dehasties. — Geneeae List. 
Peof. H. H. "Wilson. 


E.C. 


. . 256 

Philoxenes 

. . 240 

Antialkides 

220—190 

Archebius 

. . 190 

Menander 

; . 181 

ApoUodotns 

. . 147 

Diomedes 

. . 147 

Hermmus 

. . 135 

Agathokles 

. . 140 

Pantaleon 


B.C' 

. . 130 

. . 135 
125—120 
. . 126 
. . no 
. . 100 
. . 98 

, . 135 

. . 120 


Mayes 

Palirisus 

Spalyi'ius 


Baebaeic Kings. 


Su-IlEBMiBtlS, KaDAEHES, KadPHISES. 


100 

80 

75 


Azilises 

Azes . . . . 

5OTHP MEFAS, King of Kings , 


60 

60 


130. ‘ On the Gera and Coins figured in the preceding plate,’ hy H. Toiuens, Esq., 
B.C.S., vol. xi., p. 137. ‘Coins of the Indo-Scythian Princes of Cabul (translations 
of some uncertain Greek legends),' by H. Torrens, Esq., B.C.S., vol. xx., p. 137. 
‘ Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps, with Greek inscriptions,’ by Major A. Cunning- 
ham, vol. xxiii., p. 379. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Rritain and Ireland. — ‘An 
account of Greek, Parthian, and Hindu medals, found in India,’ by Major James 
'To^ vol. i., p. 313. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. — ‘Observations on some ancient Indian 
Coins in the cabinet of the Ptoyal Asiatic Society,’ by Prof. H. H. MTlson, vol. iii., 
p. 381. 

Journal Bomhay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.—'' Observations on the 
Bae trial! and Mithraic Coins, in the cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ by James Bird, Esq., vol. i., p. 293. 

Journal des Savants.— M.. Raoul Rochette, A,n. 1834, pp. 328, 385. Supple- 
ment, 1835, pp. 614, 577 ; note, 640, (Dr. Honigberger’s coins). 2me Supplement, 
A.D. 1836, February ; Allard’s (t.a. Ventiu-a's) collection. Seme Supplement, a.d. 

1838, p. 736 ; M. Comt’s collection ; ditto, a.d. 1839, p. 89, ditto. ^ 

Journal Asiaiique.—M.. E. Jaequet, Peb. 1836, Seme serie, vol. i., p, 122; Sept. 

1836, vol. ii., p. 234; Nov. 1837, vol. iv., p. 401; Feb. 1838, vol. v., p. 163; May, 

1839, vol. vii., p. 385. : 

Revtie Numismatique, Blots.—' Collection Numismatique du General Court : Rois 
de la Bactriane,’ par Ad. de Longperier, p. 81 (1839). _ 

Numismatic Journal (Loudon).— ‘ Graeco-Bactrian Coins,’ by Professor Wilson, 
vol. i., p. 144 (1837). ‘ Proceedings of the Numismatic Society’ (London). ‘ Memoii’, 
by Professor "Wilson, on the recently discovered Grseeo-Eactrian Coins, 14th Dec., 

1837. ' . 

Numismatie Ohronicle.— Major Cu'U'nmglaa'm, ‘Monogram.s, etc.,’ vol. viii., p, 175. 
W. G. W. Vaux, Esq., on Bactrian Coins, vol. xvi., p, 108.] 
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Inpo-Pamhian DxKAsxy. 


Vonones . . . 
Undopberres 
Gondopbares 
Abagasiis . . 

.... 

Kodes 

Miscellaneous Arsacidan 
Eings . . . . . 

• 


In-do-Sctthiast PnritcEs of Kabei.. 


Kadpbises . , 
KanerM . . . 
Kenorano . . 


Ooerki ...... 

Baraoro 

Sassaniaus . . . . . 

• 

Eiithydemus. 
Demetrius . . 
Lysias . , . . 
Amyntas . . . 

Agathokleia . , 

COOTEMPOEART ClASSlEICATIOH. 

. Euliratides. 

. Heliokles. 

. Antialkides . . Antimaebus 

. Archebius . . . Philosenes . , Menander . 

. Agathokles 
. Pantaleon 


Apollodotus 
Diomedes 
Hemasus 
Su-Herniseus (?) 
‘ArianaAntiqua,’ p. 267 (1841). 

No. 2. 

M. PE Baethoiom^i’s Lisi. 

1. Defection de la Bactriane et commencement du i-egne de Diodote, vers 256 

av. J. C. 

2. Agathoeles succede a son p^re, vers 240 av. J. C. 

Eutbydenie s’empare du trOne de la Bactriane par le meurtre d’Agatlioclfes 
215 av, J. 0. 

4. Paiitaleon se maintient dans le Eabonlistan oriental contre Eutliyderae jusqne, 

vers 214 av. J. G. 

5. Gruerre d’Eutliydbme avcc Antiocbus apres 210 av. J. C. 

6. Tx'aite de paix, eonelu avec le Roi de Syi-ie, vers 206 av, J, C. 

7. Eutliydfeme fait des conquetes dans I’Ariane et I’Arachosie, vers 200 av. J.C. 

8. Demetrius fils d’Eutliydeme succede a son pere, vers 190 J. 0. 

9. Eucratides s’empare de la royante dans la Bactriane, Denictiius fonde uiie 

monarcliie dans rAraeliosie et dans les contrecs de I’lnde qui avaient dte 
conquises par son pero vers 181 av. J. C. 

10, Exxcratides fait pendant plusieures ann^es la guerre Demetrius et flnit pai’ 

s’einparer de ses etats, vers 164 av. J. 0. 

11, Eucratides etend ses conquetes dans rinde, vers 160 av. J. C. 

12, Mourtre d’Eucratide, par son fils Heliocles, qui s’empare do la couronne en 

Bactrianne, vers 155 av, J. 0, 

Ici cotninence le ddmembremeat graduel de la monarcMe, et les dormces his- 
toriques semblent nous nxanquer pour tenter nieme un ordro cbronologique 
quelconque. V 

13, Antimaclius fonde un royaume dans la Drangianc ? 

14, Antialcides rdunit sons sa domination I’Aracliosie et la Eabonlistan oriental. 
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15. M^nandre fonde an puissant royaurac dans I’lnde. 

16. Arsace VI., Mitridate Ir roi Parthe, envaliit la Drangiane, vers 145 ar. J. 0. 

17. Cliiite complete de la MonarcMe gi-ecque-bactrienne, proprement dite, vers 139 

av. J. C. ‘ Kolines Zeitschrift,' 1843, p. 76. 

The subjoined list has been abstracted from Major Cunningham’s 
lithographed table inserted in the eighth volume of the ‘hTumismatie 
Chronicle,’ 1843. It will he found to enter into an elaborate detail 
of the epochal and territorial distribution of the various divisions of 
the Bactrian empire. The assignment of the geographical boundaries 
is understood to have been, primai'ily based upon the author’s inter- 
pretations of the mint monograms discovered on the coins of the 
different kings. It is needless to add that these results must be 
received with considerable caution, as most of my readers will 
appreciate the ordinary difficulties environing the resolution of mono- 
grammatic combinations, as well as the obstacles that exist to the 
application of the preferable readings under even a well-defined system 
of comparative geography, a department in which wc are sadly 
deficient in regard to the countries in question. 


NO. B.C. 

1 256 
243 

2 247 

3 227 

4 220 


5 196’ 

6 190 

7 190 

8 185 

9 173 

10 165 

11 

12 165 

13 

14 

15 

16 159 


No. 3. 

Majoe Cunningham’s Table. 

Diodotus li } (including Sogdiana, Bactiia, and Margiana). 

Agathocles | Paropamisadsc and Nysa. 

rantaleon 1 ^ 

Euthydemus — Bactriana, Ariana (including Aria, Drangia, Aracliosia, and 
Paroparaisadse), Nysa, and subsequently Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, and 
Taxila. 

Demetrius — ditto, ditto; and, later in Ms reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, 
Larice 

Heliocles — Bactriana and Paropamisadee. 

Antimacbus TheoS' — Nysa, Gand., Pent., and Taxila. 

Eucratides — Bactriana, Ariana, besides Patalene, Syrastrene, and Earice, 
as well as Nysa, Gand., Pent., and Taxila. 

Antimacbus Nikephoros — Nysa, Gaud., Peuk., and Taxila, eontemporarily 
with Eucratides’ retention of the rest of his dominions. 

Philoxenes— succeeds to Antimachns Nikephoros’ kingdoih 

Nicias— ditto, -with the exception of Taxila. 

Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides iu Ariana, as well as Pata., Syr., Lar. 

Zoilus Y 

Diomedes v follow Apollodotus in Ariana alone, 

Dionysius / 

Lysias — succeeds these in Paropamisadse, and obtains Nieias’ dominion of 
Nysa, Gand., and Peuk.; while Mithridates I. possesses himself of 
Ariana, having previously gained Margiana horn Eucratides. 
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17 150 Antialoidas— succeeds to Lysias’ kingdom. 

18 Amyntas j follow Antialoidas. 

19 Arcnebnis ; 

20 161-140 Menander— reigns in Paropamisadae, Nysa, Ganci, Peuk., Taxila, Por. 

Reg., Gath., Patalene, Syr., Lar. 

21 135 Stoto — succeeds, witli the exception of the countries of Pata., Syr., Lar,, 

which fall to Manas. 

22 trains I 

23 Telephu.s / 

24 126 Hermtens — rules over Parop., Nysa^ Gand., Peuk. (The Su-Sakas obtain 

Aria, Drangia, and Araeh., from the Parthians). 

25 Mauas — has Taxila, Por. Reg., Gath., Pata., Syr., Lar. 

26 lOo Kadpluses—( Tuc/ii ) — takes possession of Hernifflus’ kingdom, and Taxila 

from Mauas (Kozola Kadaphes). 

27 Vonones \ 

28 Spalygis | Paropamisadm. 

29 Spalirises ; 

30 110 Azas— succeeds Mauas, ohtainrag also, in 90 b.c., Nysa, Gand., and 

Peuk. 

31 80 Azilisas— succeeds .tizas in the three latter, adding Taxila, and the Paro- 

painisadffi. 

32 80 The Soter Megas obtains the dominions of Azas, and subsequently those of 

Azilisas. 

60 The Yuchi again possess Parop., Nysa, and Tax., etc. 

33 26 Goudophares— reigns in Ariana. 

34 Abdagases (and Sinnakes or Adinnigaus) — ditto in ditto, less the Parop. 

A.D. 

36 44 Arsaces (Ornospades or Orthomasdes) — ditto, ditto. 

36 107 Pakores Monnesses — ditto, ditto (Hititheleh in Bactriana. [36a Orthagues.] 
207 Artemon — in Aria, Drangia, Arachosia- 
Sassanians. 

‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. viii., p. 175 (1843). 


No. 4. 

II. Lass33n’s List. 

Die Geiechisch-Bakteischen tod Geiechisch-Indischen- Konige. 
1. Die Geiechisch-Baktjbischen. 

Diodotus I., Yor 250 vor Chr. G. 

Diodotus II., seit 237 . . . . . Agathokles, in Badakshan und am ohern Indus 

seit 245. 

Euthy demos, nnahhangig seit 245; 

in Baktrien seit . , . . 222; Pantaleon. 

Demetrios, seit 205 ; heseigt um 165. 

Eukratides, nach 180. 

lieliokles, seit lOO ; Lysias, nach 165 ; Antimaehua, seit 170. 

Archebios, 150-140 ; Antialkides j . PhiloxeneSj Um, 160, 

Amyntas.:^' ■ 
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2, Die Griechisck-Indischen Konige. 
Apollodotos, nacli 160. 

Zo'ilos und Dionysios. 

Menandros, seit 144. 

Straton, um 124. « 

Hippostratos, nach 114. 

Diomedes, Nikias, Teleplios, zwischen 114 u. 100. 

Hermaios, 100 — 85. 

No. 5. 


Die iNDOsKyiHiscHEKr tod Pabthischen Koniqe. 


Mayes, nach. 120 vor Chr G. 
Azilises, um 100. 

Azes, seit 95. 

Spalirisos, um 60. 


1. Oaka-Konige. 

Vonones, kurz vor u. nach Chr. G. 
Spalygis. 

Yndopherres, um. 90. 

Ahdagases, von 40 his 30. 


2. Jueitchi-Konige. 

Kadphises I,, nach 85 vor Chr. G. 

Kadaphes, und seine namenlosen Naehfolger etiva his 60 v. Chr, G. 
Kadphises II., seit 24 vor Chr. G., his etwa 1. 


3. Tubushka-Konige. 

Hushka oder Oerki, von etwa 10 vor his 5 nach Chr. G. 

Gushka, his 10 nach Chr. G. 

Kanishka, oder Kanerki, his 40. 

Balan, his .45. 

Oer Kenorano, his 60. 

‘ Indische Alterthumskande,’ vol. ii., p. xxiv., published 1852. 

IV. — As I am compelled to avoid entering upon any suck compre- 
hensive revision of the general subject as should justify my attempting 
to recast the order of succession of the Greek princes of Pactria and 
hforthern India, it becomes necessary that I should adopt, for the 
moment, some one of the lists above quoted, to serve as a basis for 
the arrangement of the annexed catalogue. I have therefore selected 
for the purpose that of Major Cunningham, as being more full in 
names, more facile of reference, and as grounded upon an examination 
of by far the most ample series of original specimens. 

This outline, it wiU be seen, was published many years ago, and 
I have no doubt its author would now be prepared to subject it to 
extensive modifications. I shall perhaps be pardoned, therefore, for 
anticipating some of the more ob’dously needed emendations. In 
regard to the tables of monograms which accompany this catalogue 
(pis. xi.c and xi.d), it may be necessary to explain that a degree of 
difficulty has been experienced in the allocation of the several varieties 
of these enigmatical compounds. Some examples, that depart but 
slightly from combinations previously entered, have been inserted in 
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tlie plates independently in tlieir modified form, in order to avoid the 
risk of tke omission of -wliat miglit eventually prove to be a separate 
symbol. And, further, some few monograms have been intentionally 
repeated, with a view to bring more distinctly together the complete 
group pertaining to a given monarch. 

The perpendicular lines dividing the associate ciphers (60 et se^.) 
are inserted to mark the position in the field of the piece, in reference 
to the main device, occupied by each. 

I. Dionoius. 

1. — Gold. 

Obverse : — Head of the king, with fillet, to the right. 

Beverse : — Erect figure of Jupiter, in the act of hurling the thunderbolt ; iEgis 
on the left arm ; eagle in front of the left leg ; a chaplet in the 
field ; no monogram. 

Legend BASIAEUS AIoaoToT. 

B. Bochette, ‘Jonr. des 3av. ‘ Bibliotheque Imperiale,’ Captain 
Hay. (This last most perfect coin has, in addition to the other 
symbols, a spear head in the field under the left arm) ; ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ p. 218; ‘Tresor de Numismatiqnc,’ pi. Ixxii, 4.^ 

2. — Tetradrachiua. Similar tj'pes (Cunningham, ‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. viii., 

p. 178, and unpublished plates). 

Monogram, No. 1, with I. The chaplet is omitted. 

9) — Drachma. Similar types. 

M. de Bartholomaai, ‘ Kohnes Zeitschrift,’ 1843, p. 75, pi. fig. 1. 
Monogram, No. 2, with G.a ; chaplet, etc. 

Mr. Stokes’ and British Museum Coins, Monograms indistinct. 
Major Cunningham further cites in his table the Monogram No. 2“ from the 
Coins of Diodotus (‘Nnm. Chron.,’ vol. viii., p. 179). 

II. Agaihocles. 

1. — Tetradrachma (weight, 4 drachmes 14 grains Fr.) 

Obverse : — Head, ivith fillet, to the right. AIoAoToT SUTHPoS. 

Beverse; — Erect figure of Jupiter, as in Diodotus’ coins. 

ImGEND BA:SIAEToNTo 2 AFAeoKAEoYS AIKAIoY. 

Monogram, No. 3 (with chaplet). 

M. de Bartholomaei, ‘Kohnes Zeitschrift,’ 1843, pi. iii., fig. 2, p. 67. 
An equally perfect coin of similar types, in the possession of Mr. J. Gibbs, Bombay 
Civil Service, has the monogram No. 4. Tlie piece in question is stated to 
weigh 270 grains. 

^ Coins hearing similar devices, from the mint of Antioehus II,, may he referred 
fo in pi. ii., fig. 1, p. 25, vol. i. of this work; Bnrnes’s ‘BokhCirh,’ pi. iii., fig. S; 
‘ .Iriana Antiqua,’ p. 219; ‘Tresor de Numismatique,’ Ixxii., 3.— Monograms : Mr. 
(■ihhs’ coin (Tetrad.) A: (see pl. xlii., fig. 1 of this work); ‘Bibliothdque Imperiale,’ 
IJ. ; Captain Hay (Drachma) C; Mr- Freres’ coin (Drachma) G. « associated with. D. 
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2. — Tetradrachma. Plate xiii., %. 3. (These leading numbers refer, in each case, 

to the plates inserted in this -work.) 

Obverse : — Head of king. 

Eeveesb : — JuiJiter, with the left hand resting on a spear, and the right holding 
a figure of Diana Lucifera. 

LseEND BASIAEflS ArA©OKAEoYS. 

Monogram, No. 5. Mr. Gibbs. 

‘ Ariana Antique, ’ pi. vi., fig. 3 ; ‘ Jom-. des Sav.,’ 1836, pi. ii., fig; 1 ; 

‘ Tresor de Numismatique,’ Ixxiv. 

a) — Drachma. Similar types. 

Monogram, No. 3, 

‘ Joiu’. des Sav.’, June, 1834, pi. fig. 2, ‘Grotefend’ (1839), p. 29, 
‘ Ariana Antique,’ pi. vi., fig. 4. ‘ Bibl. Imp.,’ Monogram, No. 5. 

3. — Drachma. 


Obverse: — Head of Bacchus, to the right. 

Eeversb : — Panther, to the right, with a bunch of grapes in his fore-paw. 

Legend BA^IAEGS ArA0oKAEoT2. 

No Monogram. ' 

‘ Jour. de.s Sav.’, 1834, pi. fig. 1. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 5. 

‘Tresor da Numismatique,’ ixxiv., 2. 

4. — O Copper. Types as in No. 3, with the exception that the spear which appears 
doubtfully on the obverse of the former class is here distinct and 
positive, while, in lieu of the hunch of grapes, a small vine is 
introduced in front of the panther on the reverse. 

Monogram, No. 6. ATaxooo-ia (?) 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 6, ‘Num. Jour.’, vol. vii., pi. iii., 30. 

Mr. G. H. Freeling, Bengal Civil Service, has a cast (in silver) from an apparently 
genuine original of this coinage, which bears the detached letters in place 
of a monogram. 


5. — □ Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 9. 

Obverse : — Panther to the right. 

Legend .—BASIAEnS AEAeoKAEoYS- 

Eeversb: — Bacchante. 

Legend, in Indian Pall, H A 0 + db (U 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., figs. 7, 8, 9. ; and ‘Jour, des Sav.,' 1835, 

pi. i., fig. 1. 

Some varieties of these coins display mint marks or letters on the right of the 
Bacchante. The character is usuaEy formed like a modern Hebrew 3 3 ; it 
may be either an Arian'i d or a P61i 1 ne ; at times, again, it takes the form 
of an Arian te ox re. An analogous piece, in the British Museum, exhibits 
the Greek letters 2H, on the obverse. : ^ ^ ^ 


III. PABfTALEOjf. 

1.—0 Debased silver (unpublished). : 

Obverse :— Type similar to No. 4. Agathocles. 

Eeversb :— Ditto. 

Legend ;—BA2IAEn2 nANTAAEoNTos. i 

No monogram. Mr. H. Brereton, Bengal Civil Service. 
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2.—* □ Copper. PI, xxYiii. fig. 8. [Types similar to No. 5. Agatliocles.] 
Obverse :~Panther. 

Legend BASIAEAS HANTAAEoNToS. 

Reverse ; — Bacchante. 

Legend, in Indian P&li, (j* A 0 A di PmtaUvasa. 

Monogram; — 3 , etc. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi. fig. 11. 


lY. EXTTHyDEMirS. 


l.~GoId. 

Obverse : — Head of king to the right, mth fillet. 

Reverse : — Hercules seated on a rock, resting his club on a pile of stones. 
Legend BASIAEflS ETeYAHMoT. 

Monogram, No. 7, according to ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. i., fig. 1.; quoted from 
Pellerin, ‘Additions aux Medailles des Rois,’ p. 95. The ‘Bihl. Imp.’ coin, 
to nay perception, has the monogram copied under No, 7 a. 


2. — Tetradrachma. PI. ii., fig. 3. 

Obverse ; —As in No. 1. 

Reverse : — Hercules, etc., vith his club resting on his right knee.^ 

Monograms, Nos. 8, 8«, A«, 9. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. i., figs, 2, 3, 4. ‘ Jom. des Sav.,’ 1834, pi. fig. 

2 ; 1835, pi. i., fig. 2. 

a) — Drachma, similar types. Capt, Hay. Monogram, 8a. 

Variant, pi. xiii. fig. 1. Reverse, type as in gold coin. Monogram, No. 10, 
‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1834, pL fig. 3; Monogram, No. 11. 
Other coins have Monograms, Nos. 12, A5, Ac, Aa. and AcZ. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi. fig. 1, has 12 with A5. 

*) — ^Drachma, similar types. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 2. 


3. — Tetracli’achma. PI. xxxi. 3, and pi. xlii., figs. 2, 3.* 

Obverse : — Head of King. 

Reverse:— Hercules standing, to the front; head encircled with a chaplet; 

on the left arm are the cluh and lion’s skin; right hand extended. 
Monogram, No. 5. ‘Aiiana Antiqua,’ pi. i., fig. 11. Monogram 5 a, 

Variety, Other coins vary the revei'se device, inasmuch as the extended right 
hand holds a second chaplet. British Museum, Monogram, No. 8» (weight, 
260.4 gr.) Brereton ditto (weight, 258.5 gr.) 

") — Drachma, as No. 3 variety. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. i., fig. 12; ‘Jour, des 
Sav,,’ 1835, pi. i., fig. 3 ; British Museum, jrlated coin, Monogram 5 ? 

4. — Didrachma. 

Obverse : — Laurelled head of Apollo to the left. 

Reverse : — Tripod. R. Rochette, ‘ Jom’. des Sav.,’ Dec, 1838, p. 741. 

1 [Where the legends are omitted, they are to he understood to he identical with 
those cited on the latest occasion.] 

3 [I have had the obverses of the two coins, lately acquired by Messrs. Prere and 
Brereton, engraved, for the purpose of enabling numismatists to compare the por- 
traiture, as here rendered, with the style of likeness prevailing on classes 1 and 2, an 
impression existing among our most practised antiquarians that the contrasting dies 
represent the busts of two independent monarehs, as opposed to the idea of a likeness 
of one: and the same person at different periods of his Irfe.] 
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5. — Q Copper, PL xxxii., fig, 4. 

Obverse : — Bearded Lead, to tLe riglit. 

Eevbrse : — Horse, free. ‘ Ariana Aatiqua,’ pi. i., figs. 13, 14, 15. 

6. — Q Copper (small). 

Obverse : — Head indistinct, 

Beversb ; — Erect figure of Apollo to the left, witli arrow in tlie right and bow 
in the left hand. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 1. 

7. — O Copper. 

Obverse Head as in No. 4, 

Reverse : — Tripod, 

Monogram, No. 5«. Captain Hay; ‘Tresor de Numismatique,’ Ixsii. 11; 

also ‘ Kohler,’ pi. i. S.*- 


Y, Demeteius. 

1. — Tetradrachma. Head of king with fillet, to the right. 

Reverse : — Minerva armed, to the front. 

Legend :—BA5IAEriS AHMHTPIoT. 

Monogram, No. 13, with the letter A above the figure. 

‘Jour, das Sav.,’ 1835 (Honigberger’s coin), vol. i,, p. 4, 1835; re- 
engraved in ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 3. ‘ Tr4s. de Num.,’ 

Ixxii. 14. 

2. — 'Tetradrachma. 

Obverse : — Head of king, to the right, "with helmet fashioned like an elephant’s 
head. 

Reverse : — Hercules, like No. 3, Euthydemus’ device, but his right hand is 
upraised in the act of placing the chaplet on his brow. 

Legend :—BA2IAEja2 AHMHTPIoT. 

Mr. Gibbs’ coin, monogram. No. 5. ‘Kohler,’ p. 321. 

Monogram, No. 8 a. R. Eochette, ‘Jour. des. Sav.’, 1838, p. 743. 

B.M. coins, monograms. Nos. 5 (weight, 263-5 grs.),. 8k, and 14 (inferior 

execution, weight, 236 grs.) 

a)— Oboli. Plate xiii., fig. 2. Similar devices. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 5. 

Monogram, 5. M. Raoul Rochette notices a Triobolus of this type, 
‘Jour, des Sav.’, Deux. Supp. 16. ‘Tresor Numismatique,’ p. 149. 
Other monograms, 5 6, and 8 k. 

^)'— No. 4, pL ii., ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ has the neck of the king bare. 

A second unpublished coin E. 1. H. has the monogram No. 15 (OH). 

3. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Head of Hercules. 

Reverse: — ^Apollo (?) 

Monogram, No. 15. ‘ Ariana Antiqua-,’ pi. xxi., fig. 3. 


^ [I have not been able to obtain a sight of Kohler’s work ; I quote his coins fr-oni 
Grotelend, ‘ Die Miiiizen dor Konigc von Bactrieu,’ 1839. The original seems to 
have appeared under the following title : ‘ Kohler, Medailles grccques de Rois de la 
Bactriane, du Bosphore,’ etc. 1’eter.sbourg, 1822, 8vo. ‘Supplement a la suite des 
Med. des Rois de la Bactriane,’ idid, 1823.J 
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4. — Copper, 

Obveese as No. 3. 

Neveese : — Hercules ; the right arm is upraised towarcls the head of the figure. 

Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. xi,, pi. fig. 1. 

5. — -O Copper. 

Obveesb : — Elephant’s head. 

Reveese: — The Oaduceus. 

‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. iis,, p. 69; and vol. xi., pi. fig. 2. 

VI. Heliocies. 

1. — Tetradrachma. 

Obteese Head of king to the right. 

Reyeese :--Jove, standing to the front, with spear and thunderbolt. 

Legend:— BA 2IAEG3 AIKAIoTT HAIoKAEoYS. 

Grotefend, p. 30, quoting ‘ Catalogue d’Ennery,’ p. -lO.i 
‘Tresor de Numismatique,’ Ixxiii., 15, 
Monogram, No. 16. ‘ Ariana Aiitiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 6, 

British Museum coins, monograms, Nos. 11a, B (weight of piece, 259-6 grs.) 

Mr. Gihhs’ coin, monogram 17. Mr. Brereton, ditto. Lady Sale, No. 16. 
A oast in the possession of Mr. Ereeling has the letters nr (No. 19) below the 
word AlKAIor on the reverse. 

a).— -Drachma- similar types. ‘Bibl. Imp.’ Monogram, 115. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obveesb :—Helmeted head. 

Reveese: — Jupiter seated: the right hand holding a small figure of victory, the 
left resting on a spear. 

Legend :—/3ASIAEn2 AIKAIOT HAIoKAEovS. 

Capt. Hay. 

3 . — Q Plated copper (Drachma ?). 

Obveesb : — Helmeted head, closely resembling that of Eukratides, within a 
marginal border of dtemate drops and heads. 

Reveese: — Jove seated. 

Legend (blundered) :— BA2lAEfl2 AIKAloT lAIoKAEoT2. 

Mr. E. 0. Bayley ; also, Capt. Hay. 

“)— Drachma. Similar types. 

Monogram fi. Capt. Hay. 

4. — Hcmidiachma. 

Obveesb ■. — Head of king. 

Legend BA2IAEja2 AIKAloT HAIoKAEol’2. 

Reveese: — Jove, as above, No. 1. 

Legend, in Bactrian-Phlf or Arian characters, MdMrajasa BhramiJma 
Seliyakreyasa. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 8. Monogram 2. 

The orthography of the name in the Arian varies at times to Heliyakremm 
and EUyakreyasa; the former occurs on a coin in the E. I. Ii., with the 
monogram No, 8®. Other hemidraehmas have monograms No. 20 and 20 
with 2. ' , 

1 t ‘ Catalogue des Medaillas dn Cabinet,’ de M. d’Ennery. Baris, 1788.] 
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5. — □ Copper. PI. xliii., %. 7. 

Obveh.se : — Head. 

Eeverse : — Elepliant to the left.*- 

‘Ariaiia Antiqua,’ , pi. ii., fig. 7, monogram 2. Other monograms, 
Nos. 8a. E. I. C. coin, 21. Mr. Frere, monogram No. 22. 
These coins also difler occasionally in the expression of the Arian version of the 
name, exhibiting it as Keliyalcrmjasa and HeliyaJcraasa. 

6. — □ Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 8. As No. 5, but the elephant on the reverse is to 

the right. 

7. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Elephant, to the right. 

Eeverse .-—Bull. Capt, Hay.® 

8. — Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 4. Degraded type. 

Obverse: — ^H ead. 

Eeverse: — Figure as in No. 1. Legends corrupt and imperfect. 

9. — Copper. Plate xv., figs. 12, 13, 14. Degraded typo. 

Obverse : — Hoad. 

Eeverse : — 'Horse, free, to the left. Legends corrupt and imperfect, 

YII. Ahxima-citos ©eo2. 

1. — Tetradrachma.® (Cast.) 

Obverse ; — Head "with fillet. 

Legend : — AIoAotou SilTHPoS. 

Eeverse : — Standing figure of Jupiter, as in the gold coinage of Diodotiis. 
Legend BASIAEToNToS ANTIMAXoT ©EoY.’ 

Monogram, No. 12. 

Capt. Hay. Mr. Brereton has a similar forgery with the same 
monogram. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse : — Head of king, to the right, with Causia. 

Eeverse : — Neptune, to the front, ivith trident and palm-branch. 

Legend :— BASIAEnS ©EoY ANTIMAXoY. 

‘Kohler,’ i. 10, reproduced by ‘Mionnet,’ sup. viii. 466. 

Monogram, No. 23. British Museum coins, monogram No, 8a and 23. 
Lady Sale and Mr. Brereton, also No. 23. 

Drachma. British Museum, monogram No. 23. 

1 [The Arian legends, like the Greek, are ordinarily omitted after one insertion; 
where not otherwise noted, therefore, the succeeding coins are to he understood to 
bear similar epigraphs.] \ 

® [I am indebted to Mr. E. C. Bayley, of tlie Bengal Civil Service, for most of 
these notices of Captain 'W. E. Hay’s coins. I myself have seen only the silver 
pieces of that officer’s valuable collection.] 

3 [It is needless to say that this important piece, which, though a cast, is evi- 
dently taken from a genuine antique, necessitates the proinotion of Antimachus 
Theos to a dose proximity, if not to a contemporaneous existence, with the foundca- 
of tlic Bactriaii independence. This coin -was not known in England when Art. iii,, 
vol. i., went to press.] 
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— Hemidrachma (31-7 grs.) . British. Museum coin, monogram No. Qa. A second, 
monogram No. 23. 

Major Cunniugham (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. ix., p. 872) describes a ‘plated' 
hemidrachma of Antimachus Theos, with the monogram ‘ Xo.’ 

— Obolus. ‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. xxi., fig. 12. Monogram Sas. 

VIII. Ettceatides. 

1. — ^Tetradrachma. PI. xlii., fig. 2. 

Obteuse ; — Bare head of the king, with fillet. 

Revehse ; — Apollo, bow in the left, and arrow in the right hand. 

Legend .— BASIAEflS ETKPATIAoT. 

‘ Kohler,’ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. hi., fig. 4, monogram No. 9».i 
Lady Sale, same monogram. See also ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ Sept., 1835, i. 5; 

‘ Mioimet,’ sup. Yiii. ; British Museum corns, monograms Nos. 10, 24, 25 ; 
‘Bib. Imp.,’ No. 26 ; M. le Due do Luynes, No. 5c. 

“) — Drachma. Similar types. PI. xiii. 6. General Fox, monogram 29. 

2. - — Obolus. Plate xxxii., fig, 10. 

Oevekse ; — Bare head of king. 

Reverse ; — Caps and palm-branches of Dioscuri. Same legend as No 1. 
Monograms, Nos, Sat, 13cf, 27, 28, 28«. 

3. — 'Obolus, 

Obverse : — Helmeted head of king. 

Reverse ; — As in No. 2. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 5. Gen. Fox, monogram No. ISa. 
E. I. H., 13fl!, M, and 19a. British Museum, monog. 12 — i.e. N. 

4. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse ; — Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Reverse: — ^Dioscuri, charging. 

British Museum. Monogram 8a. 

“)— Drachma. PI. xhi., fig. 6. Similar types. 

‘ Jour, des Sav.,’ 1836, ii., 3, ‘ Tres. de Num.,’ pi. Ixxiii. fig. 2. 

B.I., monogram 11. 

5. — Tetradrachma. PI, xlii, fig. 4, p. 126, ("Weight of E. I. Ii. coin, with suspend- 

ing loop, 255-7 grs.) 

Obverse : — Helmeted head of king. 

Legend BA2IAEY2 MErA2 ETKPATIAH2. 

Reverse Male and female heads, uncovered and unadorned with fillets. 
Legend HAIoKAEoT2 KAI AAoAIKH2. 

Monogram, No. 13a. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., pi. xxvu., fig. 1. Re- 
engraved in ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 7, from the original 
coin. 

Col. Sykes’ cast, from a possibly genuine coin of this class, and a second repro- 
duction from the same or a similar original, in the possession of Mr. Brereton, 
both have the monogram No. 5c. 

1 [Where the monogram facsimiles in the plates differ from the published speci- 
mens, it must be understood that my copy has been taken anew from the original 
piece, and docs hot follow the engraving, cited for the mere illustration of the 
numismatic classification.] , 
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6. — Tetradraohma. Plate xiii., fig. 5. (Weiglit of selected specimens in the British 

Museum, 258 and 259 grains.) 

Obverse Helmeted head, to the right. 

Reverse: — Dioscuri, chai-giug. 

Legend :--BA3IAEn3 MEPAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

‘ Ariana Antitjua,’ pi. iii., figs. 1, 2, 3. Monograms 13ff, 27, 29. 
British Museum, Monograms, Nos. 5c, lie, 13», 29, 30, 31. Lady Sale, No. 28iz. 
B. I. Monograms, M, 29. Mr. Bayley. Monogram, ^ ivith HT in the field. 

Capt. Robinson. Monograms 13ff, 28«!. 
») — Drachma. ‘Jour, des Say.,’ 1834, pi. fig. 5 : 1835, pi. i., fig. 6. ‘Tres- 

de Num.,’ Ixxiii. 6. British Museum, monogram N. B. 1.285. Hay, 5e. 

7 . — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse: — Helmeted head of the Hng, to the left, with a portion of the bust 
displayed ; the right aim raised in the act of darting a javelin. 
Reverse Dioscuri. 

Legend :— BASlAEfl^ MErAAoT EYKPATIAoY. 

Monogram 56 (s’) ‘Kohler,’ i. 8. ‘Tres de Num.,’ pl. Ixxiii , fig. 7, 

8. — Q Copper. 

Obverse : — Head of Apollo to the right. 

Reverse : — Horse, free, to the left. 

Legend : — BASlAEflS EYKPATIAoY. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 7. 

9. — O Copper. Pl. xiii., fig. 7, Of similar devices and legends to No. 6. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 8, monogram, No. 21. Mr. Bayley, 
No. 40. 

10. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head, to the left, with javelin. 

Reverse : — Dioscuri. 

Legend BASIAEUS MEPAAoT EYKPATIAoY. 

‘Kohler.’ ‘ Mionnet,’ viii. 470, British Museum, monogram 32. 

11. — Q Copper, Size, 3. British Museum. 

Obverse :— Helmeted head to the left. 

Reverse :— A single horseman at the charge. 

12. — □ Copper, Small coin. Pl. xxxii., fig. 11. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king to the right. 

Legend :—BA2IAEG5 MEFAAoT EYKPATIAoY. 

'Reverse; — Caps and palm-leaves of the Dioscuri. 

Legend IN Abian : — Mdhdrajasa EiiJcrdtidaaa. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 12. ‘ Tres. de Num.,' Ixxiii. 13. 

13. — □ Copper. Pl. xiii., figs. 8-10. 

Obverse :— Helmeted head, as in No. 6. 

Reverse Dioscuri. 

A.m.KS ‘.—‘Mdhdrajasa Eukrdtidam, 

Monograms, I7fl!, 21, 27, 28a, 31 with E, 33, 33a, 34, 34a, 35, 355, 36, 37, 

38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., figs.9, 10. ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, pl, i., 
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14.— »□ Copper. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head to the right. 

Eeveese Seated figure to the left, ivithasmall elephant at the side (as in 
Antialkides’ coin, No. 1). 

LEfiEND indistinct. ‘Ariana Aiitiq_ua/ pi. iii., fig. Il- 

ls.— >□ Copper. 

Obverse Helmeted head of king to the left, vfith javelin. 

Eeversb -.—a winged figure of Victory to the right, with chaplet and palm 
hranch. 

Legend defective. ‘ Ariana Anticpia,’ pi. xxi., fig. 5, monogram 13a. 

16.— □ Copper. 

Obverse : —Helmeted head of king to the right. 

Eeveese Victory to the left, extending a chaplet. 

Arian Legend; — fMaharcijasa) Majaclirajasa Btilcratidasa. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 6, and British Museum, monogram 
40a. Mr. Bayley, monogram, 40. 

' Additional monograms of Eucratides, Nos. 8e, 27a, 335, 42. 


IX. AnTIMACHTTS N1KH4-0P02. 


L— Hemidrachma. Plate xv., fig. 3. 

Obverse:— -Winged figure of Victory, to the left, with palm hranch in her 
right, and fillet in her left hand. 

Legend:— BA 5IAE£12 NIKH^oPoT ANTIMAXoT. 

Eeversb King on horsehack, to the right. 

kBXKS IXG'W'D •.~~MdMTajasa joA/ddhardsa AntimdJcJma. 

‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. ii,, fig. 16. 
Prof. Wilson was under the impression that all these coins hore the. same mono- 
grams, Nos, 31a (‘Ariana Antique,’ 274) ; they are now found to include the 
symbols classed under the following numbers, 27, 31, 46, and 46a. 

2. — □ Copper. PL xv., 4. 

Obverse :— Demeter, to the front ; cornucopia on her left arm. Legend im- 
perfect. 

Eevebse :— Winged figure of Victory, to the left. 

Arian Legend •■'—Mdhdrajam .... Antimahhasa. 

‘Ariana Antique, pi. ii., fig. 16. Monograms 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — The skin of an animal (?) 

Legend ;—BASIAEIlS NIKH-J&OPOT ANTIiWaxow- 
Ebvbrse : — Wreath and palm-branch. 

Arian Legend :—iVa7M?’<?/asa . . . . Antmalcham. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 11. Monogram 47. 
A silver cast of a genuine coin, in the possession of jlfr. Bnylcy, dcfiiiitely 
determines the attribution of this piece, contributing the full counterpart 
names as inserted above. It bears the monogram No. 27.' 

2 [See also Cunningluim, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ April, 1840, p. 302.] 
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X. Philoxenes. 

1. — Didraetma. Plate xv., fig. 1. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head of Idng, to the right. 

Legend;— BASIAE aS ANIKHToT 4>IAoSENoY. 

Eeverse : —Horseman ivith helmet, as on the obverse of Antimachns Nikephorus’ 
coins. 

Aeian Legend : — Mdhdrajasct, Apadihatasa JPilasinasa, 

* Jour. des. Sav.,’ 1836. ii., 5. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 17. 

Monogram No. 22a. 

a)— □ Hemidi’aehma, of similar devices. Monograms No. 48«, nith 2. 

Mr. Bayley. 

!))_-□ Oholus (.!'), Types and legends as above. The Arian name is written, 
Fhalasinasa. Monogram No. Z5e. Captain Eobinson. 

Mr. Frcre has a silver cast of an apparently authentic didraehma, which supplies 
us with a variety of this obverse tj'pe. The king’s head is here uncovered. 
On the reverse, traces of the monogram 31a are visible. The Arian transcript 
of the name commences with the letter Fhi. 

2. — □ Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Bare head of king with fillet, to the right. Legend as above. 
Eeverse ; — Device and legend as in No. 1. 

Monogram No. 48a, ivith 2. ‘ Ariana Antigua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 13. 

Colonel Abbott. Moaograms, Nos. 22, 8, 

3. — □ Copper. Plate iii., figs. 6, 7 ; plate xv., fig. 2. 

Obverse : — Demeter, with the ordinary Greek legend. 

Eeverse:— Humped bull, with the usual Arian legend; the initial of the name 
is indifferently expressed by Fi or Fhi. 

‘Jour. des. Sav.,’ 1836, ii., 6. ‘Ariana Antigua,’ pi. ii. fig. 18. 
Monogram Nos. 48a, 48a with 2 on reverse, 48, 49, 50. B.I., 51 (?) with a 


Bactrian r on reverse. Mi-. Brereton. Monograms 22a, with 
an Arian v on reverse, 48a and 485, with 2 on reverse. 


-□ Copper. 

Obverse ; — Crowned figure, with a long spear. 

Legend;— BA2IAEn2 ANIKHToY 4>IAOHENoT. 
Eeverse : — A figure of Victory. 

Captain Hay, 

X*^. Aetemidoexts. 

•Hemidrachma. 1 
-□ Copper. 

Obverse Erect figure, with the right arm upraised. 

Legend :— BA2IAEQ2 ANI/crjroa apreMIAXlPov. 
Eeverse ;— Bull, as in Philoxenes’ copper coins. 



Amm hTiG'mJi:-~i}S.)dhdraJasa Apadihdta{sa J!>)ti{miclarasa). 

Mr. Bayley. 

These legends have been completed from a more perfect coin figured and assigned 
by Major Cunningham (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 1854, p. 668). 

1 [Mr. Brereton deposes to the discovery of a coin of; this description, which has 
passed from his own possession to that of Major Cunningham. He is under the im- 
pression that the type, s are— Obverse : King’s head. Eeverse; Minerva Promaelios.] 
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I conclude that this Artemidorus is the monarch styled Artemon in Major Cun- 
ningham’s list above cited; but if so, the style and fabric of his coinage must 
very materially alter his assumed date and position in the general list as deter- 
mined by that numismatist. 

XI. XlCIAS. 

1. — □ Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 5. 

OnvEBSE : — Head of king, to the right. 

Legend ySaCIAELUC ChJTHPOC NIKIOt/. 

Hevbbsb : —Horseman, as in Ho. 1, Philoxenes. 

Ahian Legend ; — Mdhdrqjasa Tradatasa . . kiasa. 

Colonel T. Bush. See also Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.,’ 
vol. xi., p. 136. 

XII. Apoliodotus. 

1. — Q Hemidrachma, - Plate iii., fig. 4; also pi. xiv., fig. 4. 

Obvebse : — Head of king. 

Legend BA2IAEA2 SlXTHPoS KAI 4«IAonAToPo2 AnoAAoAoTot. 
Beveese : — Thessalian Minerva to the left. 

ljEmss.V)-.~MdMrajasa Tradatasa A2Hiladatasa.''- 
Monograms, Hos. 38«, 385, 51, 61«, 515, 62, 63. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 13. 

2 . — □ Hemidrachma. Plate xiv., fig. 6. 

Obveese Elephant. 

Legend BASlAEnS SGTHPoS AnoAAOAoToY. 

Eeveese Humped bull. 

Legend as in No. 1. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pL iv., fig. 14. 

Monograms 225, and the entire suite, together with the combinations indi- 
cated under each number, from 64 to 59, both inclusive. 

3. — O Hemidrachma. Types and legends as No. 2. 

‘Aiiana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 15. 

1 [ The Arian orthography of the name of Apoliodotus varies considerably in the 
different specimens of his extensive mintages. I notice in some instances a dot at the 
foot of the initial a, which elsewhere constitutes the sign of the long sound of that 
vowel. This is the solitary occasion upon which I have observed its use in defining 
more precisely the power of the ordinary 9 initial. And, however little, to our ideas, 
the exact definition of the phonetic elements of the name may require the hard a in 
this place, we can scarcely understand the_ sign as purporting anything else, especially 
when we observe the lax method of insertion or omission of the same quantitive mark 
in other words. The antepenultimate is used indifferently in its simple fom, or 
with the additional horizontal foot stroke, the precise import of which is yet undeter- 
mined ; and, finally, the d occurs in its normal shape, with the dot of a following 
hard a. The jjennltimate is also subject to modification, usually appearing imder the 
form of the proper ‘1 = hut at times hearing the foot stroke ordinarily reserved to 
distinguish the ’i = if, of assimilate outline ; but to show the iiTegularities practised 
in this respect, this extraneous mark is added to the if in the name, while on tW 
same coin the special definition is rightly reserved to discriminate the ' 3 . = o' from the 
t in Traifatasa. It must he added, however, that in some instances the super-, 
fluous foot stroke, in the penultimate of apaladatasa takes the form of an equally 
needless hard (z modiaL] 
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4. — □ Copper. Small coin. 

Obverse : — Figure of Apollo, •with, how and arrow, to the right. 

Legend as in No. 1. ’ 

Reverse: — Tripod. Legend as usual. Monogram, No. 38«!. 

Captain Robinson. Mr. Brereton, monogram 37 (.^) 

5. — O Copper. Large eoin. Plate xiv., flg, 6. 

Obverse : — Apollo, "with arrow, to the right. Legend as in No. 2. 

Reverse : — Tripod. Legend as in No. 1. 

‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. iv., %. 16. < Jour, des Sav.,’ 1834, pi. fig. 6. 

Variant. Q Copper. Coin of inferior execution. Legends arranged on three 
sides of a square, instead of in the usual marginal circle. 

Bactrian monogram, ffz, with d or n. 

Cunningham, 'Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. ix., p. 867. 

6. — □ Copper. Similar devices and legends to No. 5. 

Monograms 63, 64. 

7. -0 Copper. Plate xiv., flg. 7. 

Obverse: — Apollo to the front, -with the bow in the left and the arrow in the 
right hand. Legend as usual. 

Reverse; — Tripod. Legend as usual. ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, i. 7. 

Variants. Small coin. PI. xiv., flg. 8 ; also ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv. figs. 
17, 18, and small coin No. 19. 

Monograms Nos. 8, 8a, 21, 32a, 57, and the entire suite 65—75. 

8. — □ Copper. Middle size. 

Obverse; — ‘Figure of Apollo standing to the left, clothed in the anaxyi-is, with 
chlamys behind, a quiver at his back ; an arrow in his right hand, 
his left resting on his bow ; inclosed in a frame of oblong globules, 
BASIAEnS BA[?] . . . . AnoAAoAoToT.’ 

Reverse : — ‘Tripod ; in the field, a symbol which seems to he a military ensign.’ 
Arianian inscription imperfect [Apa^adaiasa]. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ 291, quoting ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ Dec. 1838, p. 752. 
B. I. Monogram 386. Small coin, 38®. Col. Bush. Arian Monogram, No. 76. 

9. — □ Copper. Small coin, Plate xlii., fig. 6. Unique. 

Obverse . — Apollo as in No, 8. Legend altogether wanting. 

Reverse: — Symbol figured in the plate. 

Arian Legend : — Maharcyasa Tradatasa Apaladatma. Col. T, Bush. 

10. — □ Copper. Small coin. 

Obverse: — ^Bull. 

Reverse Tripod, surrounded by a bossed margin. No Legends. B.I. 

11. — o Copper (middle size), indifferent execution. 

Obverse Apollo (?) to the right, a bow in left hand. 

Legend :— BASlAEnS SOTHPoS , . .... oAoToT. 

Reverse : —Tripod, within a frame. Legend imperfect, . . . paladatasa ( ? ) . 
Monogram, No. 77. Mr, E. 0. Bayley. 
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XIII. ZoiLirs. 

1 . — Hemidraclima. 

Obtrrse ;~IlGad of king, to the right, ■with fillet. 

Legend: — BA^IAEnS AIKAIoT zniAoY. 

Ebterse Hercules, as in Demetrius’ coins, hut the right hand holding the 
chaplet is not upraised. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Dhramilcam Jhoilasa. 

Monogram, No. 30. 

Lady Headfort, No. 31. Captain Eobinson, No. 46. Colonel Abbott, 
No. 78. Mr. Baylcy, No. 79. 

2. — Hemidrachma.^ These coins have a great similitude, in their die execution, to 

the small Philopator coins of Apollodotus. 

Ob'verse : — As No. 1. 

Legend :—BASIAEn2 SXlTHPoS ZHIAoT. 

Ebterse ; — Thessalian Minerva. 

Arian Legend ; — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Jhoilasa, Monogram No. 60. 

Colonel Abbott. Mr. Bayley, No. SO. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Head of Hercules covered with the lion’s skin, to the right. 

Legend BASIAEnS AIKAIoT ZXlIAoT. 

Eevbrse Club, ■with how in its case, surrounded by a chaplet, 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa JOhramilma Jhoilasa. 

Monogram No. 79. Lady Headfort. 

4. — Q Copper. Similar types to the Apollodotus coin, No. 5, 'with the addition of 

a small elephant at the hack of the figure, in the field of the obverse. 
Legends as in No. 2, but the Greek epigraph is less correctly rendered. 
Monograms Nos. 81, 82, 83. 

5. — Q Copper (small coin). 

Obverse; — Elephant, to the right. Epigraph illegible. 

Eevbrse : — Tripod. 

Arian Legend : —Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Jhoilasa, 

Arian Monograms, dhi, Bh, and a with t. Colonel Bush. 


XIY. Biomedes. 

1.— □ Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 3. 

. Obverse ; —Dioscuri standing, to the front 

Legend BASIAEflS SXlTHPoS AIoMHAoT. 

EEiTaiSE. Arian Legend; — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Biyamedasa. 

Monograms Nos. 31, 31 ivith :s. Mr. Brcreton. 4S« Amth 2. 

‘Ariana Antiqiia,’ pi. v., fig. 1. 


^ [Major Cuimingham has published a degraded type of this class, which he sup- 
poses to have fonned part of ' a coinage (that) Avas ro-is.sued and pcrlmps imitated by 
the native chiefs in their oAvn names.’ ‘ .Tour. As. Soe. Bcug.,’ (1854) p, 692, and pi. 
xxxy., fig. 11.] 
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XV. Diohysixts. 

1. — Hemidrachma (of inferior execution, similar in its aspect to the Philopatex coins 

of Apollodotus). 

Oeveusb Head with fillet, to the right. 

Legend BASIAEGS 2OTHPo:S AloNTZIoT. 

Heveuse;— Thessalian Minerva. 

AeijUst Legend: — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Dianisiyasa. 

Monogram (as in Apollodotus’ coins), No. 60, standard tj'pe. Col. Ahhott. 
A second specimen gives the 2 in the name more after the form of a pi’oper 
sigma. The outline of the iW, in the Arian legend, is also modified in the 
duplicate coin, which, however, bears the same monogram. 

2. — □ Copper. 

Obvbbse : — Apollo, to the right, as in Apollodotus’ coins. 

Legend :—BA2IAEn2 2nTHPo2 AIoNY2IoT. 

Ebvehsb: — Tripod. Arian Legend imperfect. 

Monogram No. 84, consisting of Arian letters, Bh and A, B.I., mon. 85. 

British Museum, ‘Num. Ohron.,’ xn., plate p. 108, fig. 5. 


3,— □ Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 7. Unique. 

OBVEn.SE : — As in No. 8, Apollodotus. No legend. 

Beveuse : — Device, as represented in the plate. 

Arian Legend : — Mdharajasa, Tradatasa Diymimjasa. 

XVI. Lysias. 


Colonel Bnsh, 


1. —Hemidrachraa. Plate xliii., fig. 4. 

Obverse ; — Head of king, with helmet in the shape of an elephant’s head : 
similar to the Demetrius’ type. 

Legend BASIAEHS ANIKHToY AYSIoY. 

Reverse .-—Hercules standing, to the front, as in the Demetrius’ prototype. 

Arian Legend ; — Mdhdrajasa Apadihdtasa Lysihasa, 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 9. Monogram 86. ‘ Ariana Antique, ^ 
pi. xxi., fig. 9. Monogram 87. B.I., monogram 85. Colonel 
Ahhott. Monograms 8«, 86, 87. 

2. — Hemidi-achma. 

Obverse :~Head of the king, with the ordinary helmet. 

Reverse: — Hercules, as above. The legend varies in the Ai-ian definition of 
the name, which at times exhibits the initial vowel a, and at 
others the letter Jc, as the penultimate. 

The seven specimens of this mintage that I have had an opportunity of examining 
1 . all have the monogram No. 86. ‘Num. Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig. 1. 

3. —□ Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 12, • 

Obverse -. — Bust of king, to the right, head uncovered, with a club resting on 
the shoulder. 

Reverse : — Elephant, to the right, as in Heliocles’ coins. Legend as above, the 
name being usually spelt with ai:. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pL ii., fig, 10. ■ ‘ Num. Jour.,’ vii., pi. ii., 22. 

Monograms Nos, 8«, 22, 88«. 
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4.— O Copper. 

Obverse Bust of the king, as in No. 3. 

Beversb: — Elephant, to the right. {Lisiam.) 

Monogram No. 24«. Colonel Bush. 


Lysias and Antiaikides. 

1. -□ Copper. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king, to the right. 

Legend :—BA21AEns ANIKHToT ATSloT. 

Eeterse -Caps and palm-branches of the Dioscuri. 

Arian Legend -.—Makdrajasa Jayadharasa Antialikidasa. 

Captain Hay. 


XVII. Antiaekides. 


1. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king. 

Legend :~BA2IAEnS NIKH^oPoY ANTIAAKIAoY. 

Reverse: — Jove enthroned, with a small figure of Victory in his right hand ; 
minute elephant in front, etc. 

Arian Legend -.—MaMrajasa Jayadharasa AntialiUdasa. 

Monogram No. 86. Colonel Abbott. 


^). — Hemidrachma. Similar types. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 12. 

Monograms No. 86, 22, 86. 


2. — Drachma. 

Obverse : — ^Head of king, with Causia. 

Reverse: — As in No. 1. 

Monogram No. 31. B.I. 

Hemidrachma. Plate xxviii., fig. 2. 

In some specimens the small elephant faces the seated figure. 

Monograms Nos. 85, 22, 31, 86. ^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 11. 

3. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Head, with the ordinary crested helmet. 

Reverse Device as usual. 

Monograms 85, 86. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ No. 3, p. 277. 

4. -0 Copper. 

Obverse : — Bust, with uncovered head. The right hand grasps the thunderbolt. ^ 
Reverse Caps and palms of the Dioscuri. 

Monograms 8, 31, 86, 87. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ No 6, p. 279. 

5. — □ Copper. Plate xiv., figs. 9, 10, 11. 

Similar devices. » 

These two classes of coins vary occasionally in the subordinate tjqncal details , 2 
and the Arian definition of the name is irregular in the general series, in the 
interchange of the dental and cerebral d, as the penultimate consonant. 
Monograms, Nos. 8«, 22, 30 (.!’), 49a, 87, 87ff. 

1 [Major Cunningham supposes this to ho the head of ‘Jupiter Nicephorus/ 
‘Jour. As. Soc, Bong.,’ vol. ix., p. 874.] 

* 6r., ‘Nura. Chron.,’ vii., pi. ii., fig. 21.] 
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XVIII. Amtotas. 

1. — Didraclima. Muck damaged. (WeigM, 128 gi’s.) 

Obvebse : — Helmeted head, to the right. 

Legend ; -BASIAEflS NIKAToPoS AMYNToT. 

Eevebse : — Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Abian Legend : — Mdlidrajasa Jaijadharasa Amitaaa, 

British Museum. Monogram No. 20a. 

‘Num. Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig. 2. 

2. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 1. 

Obvebse : — Head of king, to the right. 

Eevebse : — Minerva armed, to the left. 

Monogram No. 88. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 14. 

XIX. Aechebius. 

1. — Tetradrachma. 

Obvebse : — Bare head. 

Legend : —BASIAEflS AIKAIoY NIKH-toPoY APXEBIoY, 

Eevebse : — Jupiter standing to the front, with spear and thunderbolt, 

Abian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Dhramikasa Jayadharam Arhhahiyasa, 
Monogram No. 89. Colonel Abbott.^ 

— Hemidi’achraa. Plate xxviii., fig. 1. 

Similar types and legends. 

‘Ai’iana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 8. Monogram No. 8d. 

2 . — Tetradrachma. 

Obvebse Helmeted head. 

Eevebse; — As No. 1. 

Monogram No. 20a. Colonel Abbott. 

8. — Hemidrachma. 

Obvebse Bust of the king with bare head, to the left, a javelin in the right 
hand, as in one of the common classes of Menander’s coins (No. 2.) 
Eevebse: — Jove (Neptune?) as above. 

Monograms, No. Sa with 90. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 10. 

4. -0 Copper- 

Obvebse;— V ictory, to the right, extending a chaplet. 

EsvEiiSB : —An owl. Monogram 89. 

E. Eochette, ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1839, p. 104. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 280. 

5, — □ Copper. Similar devices. British Museum monograms, Nos. 89 and 89a, 

‘ Num. Chron./ vol. xvi., pi. p. 108, fig. 3. 

r p regret to say that my available notes on. the ty^pical details of Colonel Abbott’s 
coins are very imperfeet. I was greatly pressed for time on the only opportunity I 
had of inspecting his rich and varied collection ; and, at the moment, entei’tained no 
design of publishing the result of my scrutiny ; hence my memoranda refer to 
doubtful and difficult readings, special coincidences of design, and monogrammatic 
data, rather tlitui to the (fib specifications ordinarily demanded by exact numismatic 
science. Pm-ther, I have to note, that my compulsory haste denied me even a hare 
sight of the copper series of a cabinet whose silver specimens promised so much : and, 
indeed, whose Contents in that metal, whether in regard to discretion of selection or 
perfection of preservation; are imequalled by any public or private collection I have 
hitherto examined.] 

' VOX--, ''ll.,' ■ ' ■ I'S , 
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XX. Me-nandee. 

1. — •Didraclima. (E. I. 0. coin, WeigM, 151'0 grs.) 

Obterse Bare head of king, to the right. 

Legend BASlAEnS SilTHPoS MENANAPoT, 

Reverse: — Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Memdrdsa . 

Monograms, 2 and 30. Mr. Brereton, monogram, 85. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 13. 

“) — Heraidrachma, Plate iii., fig. 5. Same types. Monograms, 18a, 18 associated 
•with 93 on the same field, 22c, 31, 46a repeated on the same coin, 
79, 86 repeated, 86 -with r, E, and 2, severally associated on the 
same field, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 

‘ Ariana Antiq'ua,’ pi. iii., fig. 14. 

2. — Didrachma (cast). British Museum. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king, to the left ; the right hand grasp, s a javelin. 
Reverse : — Minerva to the left. Monogram 27. 

— Hemidinchma. Same types. Monograms, 85, 22, 27, 31, 46, 46ff, 86 with 2. 

'>) — Hemidrachma. PI. xiv., fig. 1. Similar devices, but Minerva faces to the 
right, and the legends are arranged in one continuous circular scroll. 
Monograms, 27, 31«, 46. 

3. — Didrachma. 

Obverse .•—Head of king "ivith helmet, to the right. 

Reverse Minerva. ^ Lady Ileadfort. 

n) — Hemidrachma. Monograms, 85, 22, 22<?, 27, 31, 46a repeated, 86, with 2, 91. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. hi., fig. 15. 

4 . — Hemidrachma . 

Obverse : —Head of king, to the left, -with helmet and javelin. 

Reverse: — Minerva. 

. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 2. 

5. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse :— Helmeted head, as in No. 3. 

Reverse :— An owl. Monogi-ams, 27, 31, 

6. — □ Copper. Large coin. Weight, 550’5 grains. 

Obverse: — Hehneted head of king, to the right. 

Reverse: — Horse, free. Monogram, No. 30 (?). Mr. Brereton. 

7. — □ Copper. Weight, 316 grains. 

Obverse:— Bull’s head, to the front. 

Reverse: — Tripod. 

Monograms, 8a j another coin (in weight, 228 grs.), 8a; a third, No. Sla, 
with an Arian in the field. Mr. Brereton. 

8. Copper. Plate sxxii., fig. 8. Weight, 342 grains. 

Obverse :— Bare head, to the right. 

Reverse A dolphin. Monogram SO, with H on the field. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 3. 
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9. ~a Copper. 

Obvekse : — Bare head, to the left, with javelin, as in No. 2. 

Eevebse: — Minerva, to the right. Monograms, 27, 31, 71. 

‘ Aiiana Anticpia,’ pi. iv., hg. 7. 

10. — □ Copper. Plate xiv., iig. 3. 

Obvekse :—Helmeted head, to the right. . 

llEVEirsE ; — 'Winged figure of Victory, to the right, with palm-brunch and 
wreath. Monogram.s, 27, 31, 46, 71, 03. 

‘ Ariana Anticiua,’ 'pi. iv., figs. 5, 6. 

»)— □ Copper. 

Eevekse : —Victory, to the loft. 

Monograms, 31«, with B. Another coin has B alone. 

’ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 4. 
There are other subordinate varieties of these coins, see ‘Ariana Antiqiia,’ p. 28.5. 

11. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 6. 

Obvekse :—Helmetecl head, to the right. 

Eevekse: - Owl. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 8. 

12. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 5. - 

Obvekse : — Helmeted head, to the right. 

Eevekse -.—S hiedd of Minerva. Monograms, M (?), 46, 46a. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 12. 

13 — □ Cojrper. Plate xxxii., fig. 9, 

Obvekse ;— Boar’s head. 

Eev'erse Palm branch. Monogram, H. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 9. 

14. —□ Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 2. 

Obvekse : — Elephant’s head. 

Eevekse : — Club of Hercules. 

Monograms, 27, associated in the several instances with the isolated letters 
A A; 31, ditto, A A. Colonel Bush, Arlan monogram, (S’a??. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 10. 

15. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 7. 

Obvekse ; — Wlieel. 

Eevekse : — Chib. ‘ Ai-iana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 1 1, 

16. — □ Copper. 

Obverse. —Minerva to the left, with, a spear resting on her left arm- shield in 
front of the knee— right hand extended. 

Legend;— BAmEnS AIK AIoT MEN AN APoT. 

Eevekse Indian lion, to the left. . 

Akian Legend \ ~ Mdkdrajam Bhramihasa Mmanimm. British Museum. 
Quoted also hy Wilson, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 217, from an imperfect coin 
de.serihcd hy M. E. Epehette, ‘ Jour, de.s Sav.,’ Dec. 1838, p. 751, 

17. — □•'Copper," ■' ' 

Obvekse: — Elepharit, to the left. . \ 

Legc.ud imperfect, hut oxhihiting traces of the name of Meuander:— 
BairAEnS SHTHPoS /iENcfyS/Jou. : : 

Eevekse: — An ankus (or elephant-goad). 

Arian Legend imperfect;— [Aff/AafjwT/Mflp Trada\tasci\ . 

Monogram. No. 96, 


hfr, Bayley. 
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XXI. SXEATO. 

1. — Didraclima. (Cast). 

Obverse r—Helmeted head of the Mng, to the right. 

Legend ■.—^acnXfat Em«>ANoT2 SflTHPoS ffrpATaNoS. 

Reverse : —Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Arian Legend incomplete : — .... Fratichasa Tradatasa Stratasa, 
Monogram, 200!. Capt. Hay 

2 . ~ Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Bare head, to the right. 

Legend BAS lAEnS Enif>ANoT5 SflTHPoS STPATONoS. 

Reverse : —Minerva. 

Aeian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Fratichasa Tradatasa Stratasa. 

Two specimens. British Museum. Monogram, Ko. 8fl. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Apollo, as in Apollodotus’ coin, No. 7. 

Reverse : — Tripod. 

E. I. H., monogram, No. 8«. 

4 — □ Copper. 

Obverse King’s bust, with club resting on his right shorrlder. 

Legend :—BA21AEJl3 5nTHPo2 2TPATflNo:g. 

Reverse : — •Victory. 

Arian Legend Tradatasa Stratasa, 

Monograms, No. 22c (?), 22e. Mr. Bayley. 

5.— □ Copper. 

Obverse:— Type as in No. 4. 

Legend :—BlSIAEn2 SaTHPoS AUCAIoT STPATflNo^. 

Reverse:— T ype as in No. 4. 

Arran Legend; — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Fhramilcasa Stratasa. 

Monogram No. 22fi. British Musuem. Other monograms. Nos. 22 and 225. 

.6.-0 Copper. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king to the right, as in the silver hemidrachmas. 

Legend, imperfect ; — BASIAE coo* em^avover aairripoff 2TPATXlNo2. 
Reverse Victory with (pahn branch ? and) chaplet, to the right. 

Arian Legend . — Mdhdrajasa Fradichasa {^Tradata)sa Stratasa. 

Monogram 108a. Colonel T. Bush. 

XXR. Agathocieia 

(wife op strato). 

1.— □ Copper. Plate xxxii., flg. 2. 

Obverse :— Female head, helmeted. 

Legend :-BA2IAI22A:2 ©EoTPoBoT APASoKAEIAS. 

Reverse:— Hercules vdth club, seated. 

Arian Legend MThdraJasa Tradatasa Fhramihasa Stratasa. 

Monogram No. 225. j Mr. Bayley. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi, vi., %. 10. 
I notice in this place, irrespective of the order of time, a series of debased deriva- 
tives from the normaT type of Strato’s hemidrachmas (No. 2 sjqinT), which are 
peculiarly identified with the original miiiitage, not only in tibvious imitation, hut in 
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the progressive degradation of certain associate pieces bearing that monarch’s name, 
which have been found in company with the only considerable hoard of these coins 
that has as yet been discovered. ^ 

The serial class is remarkable in that, while continuing the same standard devices 
as the prototype, it eventually lowers the title at Mdhdmj a, on the reverse, into that 
of Satrap ; and it is further interesting in the exemplification of the speedy obscura- 
tion of the Greek legends, while the Arian writing remains well-defined and intel- 
ligible, as in the parallel instance of the money of the Shh kings, where the local 
Phil appears in the highest perfection in the presence of the meaningless repetition of 
Greek outlines on the obverse. In its local aspect also, this particular hoard is 
instructive, as, although solitary specimens of these and kindred issues may have 
found their way to other parts of the country, yet the collection of so many succes- 
sional coins, unmixed with foreign currencies, would seem to indicate an ordinary 
accumulation of every-day life, either made on the spot or gathered from the 
circulating medium of no remote locality. 

Major Cunningham, in a paper in the ‘ Journal of the As. Soc. Beng.’ (1854, p. 679), 
with persevering assiduity, endeavours to reconcile the degraded Greek legends with 
the indigenous inscriptions on the reverse, and essays to discover owners for the 
names— which read but vaguely even in tbeir Arian form— amid the Hindu dynasties 
of Hustinfipur and Dobli.^ 

Passing over tbe progressive stops of barbarization in the jumbled Greek legends 
of all those coins that bear the name of Strato on the reverse, and rejecting uncon- 
ditionally the claim of Major Cunningham’s Po2A 2TfrNo:S to any separate identity, 
I come to the class of pieces which boar on then- obverse variously the titles of 
BA5IAEfl3 BASIAEnN and BASIAEflS SfrTHPoS, followed by portions of a name 
or title which reads as PAZ and PAZIoBA. On the reverse this money exchanges 
the legend of MdMrajasa Tradatasa Strdtasa for Ghatrapasa apratiohakrasa Jiat>ja- 
balasa.^ "Whether the PAZIoBA of the obverse legend he an imperfect attempt at a 
Greek rendering of the native name is of but little consequence, as we can hardly 
reconcile Ranjabala’s humble titles on tbe reverse with tbe higher designation applied 
to Strato himself, or the more pomi>ous BA^IAEnS BASlAEnN, assumed by that 
monarch’s successors, which figure indifferently in contact with and contrast to the 
grade of Satrap, to whose dignities alone the former limits his claim. In brief, the 
coins would merely seem to exemplify an oft-recurring phase in Indian Imperialism, 
where the decline of the central power encourages, and at times necessitates, the 
effective assertion of independence by the local rulers, however much they may avoid 
or delay the overt act of positive disavowal of allegiance. 

The monograms on the debased coins of Strata are entered under Nos, 97 to 99. 
Those on Kanjabala’s money are reproduced as Nos. 100 to 104.^ 

1 [Major Cunningham observes ; ‘The gi’eatcst number were procured at Mathura, 
on the Jumna, and were said to have been found in the imins of the city, along with 
some rude hemidrachmas of Strato’ (‘ Jour. As, Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii,, 1854, p, 681). 
I do not know how many of these mixed pieces Major Cunningham obtained on this 
occasion, but my native coin-collector, who gleaned part of the remainder, brought 
me 84 coins, more than half of which number were Strato’s.] 

2 [See Useful Tables fw/rd. Table xix. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 [Major Cuuuinghani makes it but the better preserved coins give the 

suffix n in full distinctness. His translation of Apraiichah'a, SiS ‘invincible with tlie 
the discus,’ is .satisfactory.] 

* [No. 101 is interpreted by Major Cmminghani as ifflsjf 2 for Jlastindimra, tlie 
ancient Hindu capital on the Ganges above Meerut.] 
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XXII. — lIn'Posiii.vTUs. 

1. — Didraclima. 

Obteuse : — Bare head of khi*j, to the light, with fillet. 

Legend: — BASIAEilS :§flTHPo:S inno5,TPAToT. 

Eevehse .-—Standing figure of Deraeter, with crested helmet, right hand ex- 
tended, the left supports a cornucopia. 

Aiiian Legend : — Muhdrajasa Tradatasa Hipastratasa. 

Monogram, No. 85. 

Mr. Bayley and B.M. ‘Num. Chroii,,’ vol. .xvi., pi. p. 108, fig. 5. 
Hemidraohma. Similar types. Monogram, No. So. Captain Hay. 

2. — Didrachma. (British Museum coin, weight 139 gr.) 

Obweiise Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Legend :~BA2IAEn2 BdErAAoT SOTHPoS innoSTPAToT. 

Eeveesb : — Ilehneted figure on horseback, to the right ; liorse ip motion. 

Akian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tmdaia,m Mahdtasa Jaydtam Ilipasiratasa. 
Monogram, No. 105. 

Mr. Bayley, No. 105, with Arian lo on the field. Captain Hay, 105a 
with /a, and No. 106. AI. N. Q) Col. Abbott, 38a. British 
Museum, No. 47c. ‘Num. Chron.,’ vol. xvi , pi. p. 108, fig. 4. 

— Hcmidrachraa. Similar tj'pe.s. Alouograra, 105a. Air. Brereton. 

3. — Didrachraa. (British Aluseuni coin ; weight, 144 ‘5 grains). 

OiwEiiSE : - Device and legend as in No. 1. 

Reverse: — H onsemaii, motionless. Legend as in No. 2. 

Atonogram, No. 105, with the several adjuncts of No. 106, and the detached 
Arian letters lo and pri. Air. Bayley, British Museum, etc. 

4. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Apollo standing, to the right. Legend as in No. 1. 

Rever,se:— A tripod. Legend a.s in No. 1. 

Monogram, 85. Air. Bayley. 

5. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : —Jove enthroned. Legend as in No. 1. 

Reverse:— H orse, standing, to the left, 

Arian Legend Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Jayatasa Hipastratasa. 
Cinmingliam, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,’ vol. xi.,pl. fig. 9. 

XXIII. Telephtts. 

1.— Ala j or Cunningham has made public the only known coin of this king, (‘Jour, 
As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi,, p. 133), which he describes as follows : — 

OnvEitSE .-—‘All ancient giant, full front, with snaky legs, wdiich curl upwards 
on each, side.’ 

Legend:— BA mEflS EYEPPEToT THAE#oT. 

REVEitSE-.— ‘ A draped male figure standing, to the left, his head crowned with 
rays, and holding in his right hand a spear ; to the right, a clothed 
female figure, with a crescent on her head.’ 

Arian Legend Mdhdrajasa . ... hramasa TaUphasa. 

Ataiogram, No. 107. 
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XXIV. HERMiEUS. 

1. — Didraclima. Plate xviii,, flg. 1. (Selected Eritisli Museum coiusj weiglit, 140 

and 144 grains). 

Obyeese : —Head of king, to the right. 

Legend BASIAEUS SHTHPoS EPMAIoY, 

Rea'Ersb ; — Jove enthroned, right hand extended. 

Abi.\n Legend ; — Mahiirajasa Tradatasa Sennayasa. 

Monogram, E. I. 0., Nos. I7i, 36, 1085. 

‘ Ai-iana Antiqua,’ pi. v., fig. 3. 
British Museum monograms, 32a, 108, 108a, associated "with 110. Mr. 
Erereton, 109. Colonel Bush. 108e. 

n) — Hemidi'achma. Similar types. Monograms, British Museum, 21, 335, 48e, 
90a, 111, 112. B. I. 113. Mr. Erereton, 225. Captain Hay, 114. 
Mr. Freeling, 53«. 

‘ Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, i. 13. ‘ Ai’iana Antiqua,’ pi. v., fig. 3. 
HERMiEUS AND CALLIOPE. 

2. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse : — Male and female heads, to the right. 

Legend .-—BASIAEXl^ 5nTHPo:§ EPMAIoY KAI KAAAIoUHS. 

Reverse: — Horseman, as in Antimachus’ coins. 

Auian Legend : — Mukdrajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa ; and at the bottom, 
in the reverse direction, Kaliyapaija. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 14. Capt. Robinson, Mr. Bayley, 
Mr. Erereton, etc., all have the same monogram, No. 108a. 

3. — O Copper. Plate xviii., figs. 2, 3, 4. Identical in type and legends with No, 1. 

‘ Ariana Antique,’ pi. v., figs. 4, 5, 6. 
Monograms, No. 115, with Bactrian letters to, and No. 115a, with the 
several Bactrian letters classed under No. 116. 

“) — O Copper. Small coins. Similar types. 

4. — □ Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 11. 

Obverse Bust of king, with cuxiously arranged head dress. 

Legend;— BA 2IAEn2 SOTHPoS EPMAIoY. 

Reverse Horse standing to the right, 

Auian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Sermayasa. 

Monograms, 31, 109, 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. V., fig. 7. 

a)~.Yariety. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 15, Head-dress as in Amynta.s’ coin, 
pi. xxxii., fig. 1, monogram 109. 

Extra Monograms of Hermasus :— 205, 245,36a, 38, 1085, with Arian letters 
h, S’, 115a^ with elongated downstroke of r (or 1155), associated 
with the Bactrian letters trd, v, dh, s5-, and; « (?) ; also 117 to 119 
, .inclusive. , . ' 
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XX.1Y\ Sv-m-RUMvs. 

1.-— O Copper. Plate xviii., fig. 9 ; and pi. xxviii., fig. 10. 

Obveuse Head of king, to the right. 

Legend, imperfect BASIAEllS 2THPo2 ST EPMAIOY. 

Eevekse Hercules standing with his club resting on the ground. 

Arian Legend : — Dhmna Phidasa Kujula JTasasa Kushmmjatugma. 

‘ Ariana Antique, ’ pi. v., figs. 8, 9, etc. 


These coins are usually deficient in monograms. In one case I notice the 
Bactrian combination No. 63 on the reverse field. 

Major Cunningham conjectures these mintages to have formed a portion of the 
issues of Kozoula Kadphises (No. xxvi.), struck during the lifetime of 
Hermaeus. — ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.,’ 1854, p. 709. 



XXV. Mahas. 

1. — Didrachma. CWeight, 161-4 grains). 

Obverse; —Male figure, to the front; right arm extended, the left supports a 
spear. 

Legend BASIAEHS BA2IAEGN MEPAAoY MAYoY. 

Reverse :--Victory, with chaplet, to the right. 

Arian Legend : — Ra^adirajasa Mahatasa Moasa. 

Monogram, No. 385. 

British Museum, 885. Capt. Robinson, No. 38«. Lady Sale’s coin 
(weight, 143 grains), monogram, No. 89. 

a) — Hemidrachma. Similar t}'pes. 

Capt. Robinson, monogram 38a. Capt. Hay, No. 64, 

2 . — ^Didrachma, 

Obverse A higa, with horses at speed. The driver wears a helmet; the chief 
figure holds a spear, a nimbus surrounds his head. 

Reverse:— Jove enthroned, as in Hermseus’ coins, with triple-pointed spear 
(trident .f), 

Monogram, No. 107a. Capt. Robinson, 

3. — Q Copper. Plate xiii., fig, 4, 

Obverse : — Elephant’s head. 

Reverse ; — Caduceus. 

Legend:— BA 2IAEa2 MAYoY. 

Monogram, No. 89. 

British Museum. ‘Ariana Antxqua,’ pi. viii., fig, 11. 

4. — p Copper (small coin). 

Obverse .-—Apollo, to the front, as in Apollodotus’ coins : arrow in the right, 
and how in the left hand. 

Legend :—.BA2IAEn2 MAYoY. 

Reverse: — Tripod. 

Arian limmi) ‘.--Md/idrttjasa Moma. 

British Museum. Mr. Brerotou; 
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5. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : —Female figure, to the front, with spear ; crescent above the head. 

Two six-pointed stars or constellations appear in the upper part 
of the field, one on each side of the figure. 

Legend BASIAEfrS BASIAEfrN MErAAoT MAToT. 

Ebverse : —Victory with chaplet, to the left. 

Arian Legend; — liajadirajasa Mahdiam Moasa. 

Monogram, No. 120. British Museum, and less perfect coin B. I. 

6. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Jove enthroned, with small figure at the side. 

Ebverse Female figure, as on the obverse of No. 5. 

Monogram, No. 120. ‘ Aiuana Antiqua,’ p, 315. 

Variety. 

Ebverse Figure as above ; but the crescent is strangely transfoiuned, and the 
stars on the field are wanting. 

Monogram 120. Mr. Brereton. 

7. — O Copper.^ 

Obverse Figure clothed in skins, with nimbus. 

Ebverse : — Indian bull, to the left. 

British Museum. Monogram, No. 89. 

Monogram, No. 52. Mr. Bayley and Capt. Eohinson. 

8. — □ Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 11. 

Obverse Male figure, with club and trident, flowing robes, etc. 

Monogram, No. 121. 

Eevebse Victory, with loose garments (similar to the figure on the obverse), 
and a varied style of chaplet. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. viii., fig. 10. Monogram, 122. B. I. 
Monogram, 123. 

9. — □ Copper. PI. xv., fig. 11. 

Obverse ; — Elephant. 

Ebverse; — Seated figure. 

Monogram, No. 1155. ‘ Mr. Frere. 

‘Jour, des Sav,,’ 1839. 

10. — □ Copper. PI. XV., fig. 7. 

Obverse ;— Male figure, to the left, in flowing garments, holding a chaplet. 
Ebverse ;— Indian lion, to the right. . 

B.I. Monogram, 112fl!. 

11. — O Copper. 

Obverse ;— Hercules to the front, with club and lion-skin, the right hancWests 
upon the hip. 

Eeverse ; — Indian lion, to the left. 

Monogram, No. 89. Mr. Brereton. 

1 [A coin of this type is engraved in Mr. II. T. Prinsep’s ‘ Historical Eesults,’ 
pi. v., fig. 1.] 
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12. -~a Copper. 

Obverse : — Neptune, with, trident, treading upon a prostrate figure. 

Reverse : — Figure surroimded witli brandies. 

Monogrom, No. 120., . . 

Colonel NiitbaE. Mr, Brereton, and ‘ Ariana Anticpia,’ p. 314. 

13. — □ Copper. 

Obverse: — ^N eptune, with the right foot placed on a prostrate figure as in 
No. 12 ; the left hand rests on a trident, while the right is raised 
in the act of hurling the thunderbolt. 

Reverse: — As in No. 12. Monogram, illegible. Lady Elliot. 

14. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — As No. 13, except that Neptune holds a palin-braneh in tbe left 
hand in lieu of the trident. 

Reverse: — As No 13. 

Monogram, a modification of No. 115S. Mr. Bayley. 

15. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : —Horseman, with a fold of his dress flying loose behind him. 
Monogram, illegible. 

Reverse :~Helmeted figure, in loose garments, moving to the right, holding a 
garland in the right and a spear in the left hand. 

Monogram, mi. Mr. Bayley. 

16. — □ Copper. 

Obverse :— Horseman, with spear. 

Reverse : — Winged Victory, to the left, holding a chaplet in the right hand. 
Monogram, No. 1155. Mr. Bayley. 

17. — □ Copper.. 

Obverse : — Standing male figure, to the front; right arm uplifted, in the left a club. 

Monogram, No. 1155, with an Arian 
Reverse : — Indian bull, to the right. 

Monogram, No. 1I5 g. Mr. Bayley. 

A second coin, in the possession of Mr. H. Brereton, gives the name clearly as 
MAToT. 

18. — □ Copper. 

Obverse .—Elephant. 

Reverse : — Indian bull. Mr. Brereton. Capt. Hay. 

XXYI. Xadphises. 

1. — Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 12. 

Obverse : — Head as in the Su-Hermaeus’ coins. 

Legend ; — KOPEHAo [Variety, KOPoNAo] KOZOYAO KAA'PIZOY. 
Reverse : — llcrcnles as above. 

Artan Legend :~J)Jiama Fhidasa Kujula Kamsa Imshanmjattigasa.^ 
]Vlonngriim,s, Ariau dh with r. ‘ Ariana Anticpia,’ pi. xi., fig,s. 10, 11. 

' [IMajor Cunningham, in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii. of 185-4, p. 709, trau- 
st-ribes this legend as MUnYS Kasiisa Kushanga Tathagam DJitmiajnd'.tfiu. 
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XXVI“. Kozola Kabaphes. 

1.— Q Copper small coin. Plate xviii., figs. 13, 14, lo; aud pi, xxviii., figs. 13, 14. 
Obveesb YoutliM head. 

Legend -KoZoAA KAAA4»EE XOPAN ZA©oT. 

Eeveksb A ScytMc figure. 

Asian Legend : —Khashanasa Yamsa Ktiyitla [Kuyanla ? ] Kaphsasa 
Saehha dliani phidasa. 

Monogram, No. 124. Some specimens add the Bactrian letter inserted 
in the plate under No. 125. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xi., fig. 14. 
XXVP, Kodes. 

1. — Hemidraclima. Plate xiii., figs. 11, 12, 13. 

Obvbese : — Barbarously executed head of king. 

Legend ; — KcoAoY. 

Ebveese ; —Erect figure, ivith flames issuing from the .slioulders ; the right hand 
rests upon a spear. 

Legend;— PAH0POT MAKAP. 

‘Jonr. des Sav.,’ 1834, pi. fig. 8; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 
1, 2, 3, 0. 


2. — Ilemidrachma. Plate xxxii., figs. 16, 17, 18. 

Obveuse Head as above. 

Keveese : — Horse’s head. KojA. ■ 

‘ Jour, des Sav.,’ 1 834, pi. fig. 9. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 4, 6, 7. 


XXVII. VonrOEES (and xizAS). 

Class A. 

I understand that Major Cunningham has discovered coins ivith the above com- 
bination of names. The specimens are engraved in hi,s unpublished plates, but I do 
not consider myself authorized to quote them in any detail beyond tbis notice of the 
interesting historical fact they suffice to substantiate. ^ 


1. 


VONONES (and SpAEAHOEES). 

Class B. 

■Didrachma. 

Obybesb Azas’ horseman with spear at the charge, to the right. 

Legend:— BAS lAEn^ BASIAEaN MErAAoT oNXlNoY. 

Eevbese -.—Jupiter with spear and bolts. 

KTm^riljm%mi:^MdhdrajaJBhratctBhrmdJcam8palahoraM. 

Monogram, No. 535. , • Capt. Ilobinson. 


a)— Ilemidrachma. PI. xv,, fig. 5. Similar types and legends. 

M:ouogram.s, 535, 126. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 8. 


T ic nearly parallel epigraph on Kozola Eadaphes’ money is transliterated and 
faan.slated thus — Kuslmwja, Yathaaaa -Kujuld dSaphsasa Saehha dharmapidasa, ‘ Coin 
..' of the. king of the Khushang Kiijala Eaphsa, the crown of the true Dharma.”] 
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2, — Q Copper. Plate xv., fig. 10. . 

Obvehse : — Hercules, "vvith club and lion’s skin, right band raised to the head. 

Legend BASLhEnS BASlAEitlN MEPAAoT oNilNoT. 

Reveiibe ; —Minerva, to the left, armed with shield and spear, right arm 
extended. 

Arian Legend : —Maharaja Bhrata Bhramihasa Spalahoraua. 

Monograms, No. 126. B.I. 126a. 

‘Jour. desSav,,’ 1835, pi. ii., fig. 20. ‘ Ariana Anticpia,’ pi. viii., lig. 9. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse ; — As in No. 2. 

IIeverse . — Device as in No. 2. 

Arian Legend : — Sjiahora Bhrata JDhtamiJeasa Spalahorasa. 

Monogram, 126. Mr. Brereton. 


VoxoNEs (and Sdadagadames, son oj? Spadahoues. 


CI.ASS C. 


1 , - Hemidrachma. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman, with spear. 

Legend :-BA3IAEn2 BA21AEX1N MErAAoY oNUNoT. 

Reverse : — Jupiter, with spear and bolts. 

Arian Legend ; — Spalahora Putrdm Bhramikasa SpalagcidamaM. 
Monograms, British Museum coin, 127. Col. Sykes, 132a. Mr, Brereton, 
48a, 128, 128«. 


2.— □ Copper. 

Obverse Hercules, as in No, 2, clas.s B. 

Legend;— BASIAEJaS BASIAEllN pejaKor oNUNoY. 

Reverse : — 

Arian Legend:— 5y3a//mr« Butrdsa Bhrmniasa (SpaluJgacLamam. 
Monogram, 128. Mr. Brereton. 


^ ’ SpALIUISES AND AzAS. 


1. — Didrachraa. 

Obverse; — Azas’ horseman. 


Class D. 


Legend;— BACIAEIjJC MEFAAoY PnAAlPICoT. 
Reverse: — Jove, as above. 

Arian Jjwssn-.—Mdhdrajasa Mahdtakasa Ayasa. 
Monogram, 130, 

»)— Hemidi'achma. .Similar types. 

Monogram, 129, ivith Bactrian letters, si, 

2.— O Copper. 

Obterse : —Azas’ horseman. 

Legend i-BAClAEluC MEPAAoT PnAAlPlCoT. 
Reverse : — A how and arrow. 

Arian Legend i—MdhdraJasa Mahdiukasa Ayasa. 
Monogram, 1275. 


Mr. Frere. 


Mr. Brereton, 


Mr. Baylcy. 
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Glass Qa. 

XXVIII. Spalyuios or Spalagadames (alone). 

THE BSOTHEE. OF THE KING. 

1,—n Copper. PI. XV., lig. 9; pi. xxviii., %. 6. 

Obvek.se ; — Alias’ Norseman. 

Legend .-—rHAATPIoC AIKAIoT AAEA#oT ToT BACIAELUC. 

Revekse : — Hercules seated on a rock. 

Akian Legend : — Spalahora putrdsa Bhramiasa Spalagadamasa., 
Monograms, Nos. 48e, 127e, 128. ‘ Ariana Aiitiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 13. 

Glass Da. 

XXIX. Spalirises (alone). 

1. — Ilcmidraehma. 

Obvekse: — Azas’ Norseman ; spear at the cliarge. 

Legend imperfect :-BACLAEGN BA ..... PHAAIPICoy. 

Revekse : — Noptune to the front, v/ith trident and holts. 

Akian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Spalirmisa. 

Monogram, 4Sc. Oapt. Hay. 

2. — □ Copper. Plato xv., fig. 6 ; pi. xxviii., fig. 7. 

Obverse : — Female figure, to the left. 

Legend; - BACIAELUN BACIAEldC MEPAAOT PnAAIPICOT. 

Eeveese Jove enthroned. 

Auian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa MdhdtaJsasa Spalirimsa. 

Monograms, Nos. 131, 131a, and 1315. 

‘Ariana Antiqua, pi. viii., fig. 12. 


XXX. Azas. 

1. — Didrachma. 

Obverse : —The standard Azas’ type of horseman, to the right ; tlio .spear point 
slightly depressed. 

Legend BASIAEnS BASIAEGN MEPAAoT AZoT. 

Reverse : — Female figure, with palm-branch in the left, and a four-pointed 
object in the right hand, someAvhat after the nature of the 
Scythian monograms, No. 169, etc. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Rajarajma Makatasa Ayasa. 

Monogram, Captain Robinson, 132, with Arian letters, mi. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 12. ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, ii., 16, 
monogram, 133 with san. 

a).— Hemidrachmas. 

Monograms, No. 133, with Arian letters M and dir, No. 133, with the 
word saw; No. 38a, xtdth severally 585 and an Arian t-, No. 3Sa, with 
a Greek A and an Arian ^ ; No. 38a, with an Aiian t alone; No. 134, 
with an Arian sf; No. 134, with d7i. and 

^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 18. 

2. —Didrachma. 


Obserse ;— Horseman, as above. 

Reverse Minerva Proniaehos, to the left. 

Monograms 85 ; 85, with Arian s on obverse ; 85 simple with 132; 133, 
with the Ariaix word and No. 63a. 
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‘i). — Hemidraclima. 

Monograms, British. Museum, 85 ; Captain Robinson, 85 simple with 1.32, 
3. — Didracbma. 

Obverse : — Horseman, as above. 

Reverse Jupiter, with spear and bolts. 

Monograms, Capt. Robinson, 132a ■with hh. British Museum, 132a with dh. 

4;.~Variety of Ho. 3. Didrachma. 

Obverse ; — Horseman, ns above, with the Arian letters Fri below the horse. 
Rev33RSe : — Jove, with the spear or seeptre, triple-pointed, the points diverging' 
from one centre ; nimbus encircles the head. 

Monogram, No. So. 

5. — Hemidraclima. 

Obverse; — As above. 

Monogram, Arian letters li. 

Reverse Jove, with triple-pointed sceptre ; but the right hand is elevated in 
tlie act of throwing tlie thunderbolt. 

Monograms, No. 85a, with an Arian a. Captain Robinson. 


>1) . “ Heraidraehraa. Yariant. 

Obverse ; —As above. 

Reverse: — Jupiter rayed, to the front, leaning on a spear ; the holts are held 
in the right hand low down. 

Monogram, No. 135. Captain Rohin.son. 

6. — Didracbma. 

Obverse: — The Azas’ horseman, to the right, without the .spear; the right 
hand of the figure is extended .above the hoivse’s head. 

Monogram, an Arian s. 

Reverse: — Minerva, to the right, holmeted and armed with buclder; right 
hand extended. 

Monograms, Captain Robinson, 52, with a. Lady Elliot, double monogram, 
138 and 139, without the Bactrian adjunct of tlie latter. Mr. Carne’.s 
collection, monogram, No. 141, with the several Arian letters s®?, si, 
or dh. 

(6). — Variety. 

Obverse : — Horseman, as above, with whip in the right hand and bow behind 
the .saddle. 

Reverse: — As in No. G. 

Monogram, 85 simple, with 1335. 

— Hemidrachma. 

Monogram 85. Mr. Bayley. 

ij).— -Variety. 

Reverse Minerva, to the left. 

Monograms, obverse, Arian so ; revei^e, 85. Mr. Breroton. 
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7. — Didi-achnia. Plate xvil., fig. 17 {?). 

Obveuse: — H oi’semau, as above, Avith wMp ia the right hand, boiv at the back 
of the saddle. 

Beveiise : — Standing figure, with spear, holding a small statue of Yictory. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig.s. 15, 16 (?), 17. 

British Museum, monograms, 38a with 53, and Arian letters f, hi, dh, etc. ; 
others, with t, omit No. 53. B.I., monogram, obi^erse, Arian ; rei^erse, 
134a associated Avith 53^ and 63; a second, reverse, No. 42 Avith 136, 
and an Arian clh. Mr. Brereton, obverse, monogram, san ; reverse, as in 
the first cited B.I. coin. 


a). — Hemidrachma. 

Monograms, No. 137, Avith &an ; a second; No. 138, Avith dh and s. Lady 
Elliot. Mr. Brereton, 38a Avith Arian f; a .second, obverse, Arian .s ; 
reverse, 38« Avith 139. 


8. — Didrachnm. Plate XAui., fig. 15. 

Oba'Eese : — Horseman, as above. 

Monogram, Arian ff. 

Eevebse:— Minerva, Avith spear, to the right; bare head, and right arm 
extended. 


Monogram, 85 simple Avith 133a. B.I., obverse, monogram, Arian ti ; 
reverse, 855 Avith 1335. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 13. 

(8). — Variety. Billon. 

Eevekse : — Similar figure, Avith triple-pointed spear. 

Monogram, Arian sfand 1345. 

9. — Didi'acbma. Billon. Plate xvii., fig. 16. 

Gba^eese : — As aboA'e. 

Eea'ekse; — Neptune, with trident, to the front. 

Monogram, No. 140, with si. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. li,, fig. 14. 

10. — ^Hemidrachma. Plate XAui., fig. 18. 

Obveuse Horseman, as above, with bow and whip. 

Eeveuse ; — Miner A'a, to the front, armed with spear and shield, the right arm 
upraised. 

Monograms 135a, AAuth ss/i; 1 355 and Arian monogram 142, sashi? 1355 
Avith 39«, Another: obverse, monogram a; revenso, 140a, Avith an in- 
distinct symbol like 132. Miscellaneous : obverse, mint-marks Aiian 
letters s, I, (/, and sd. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 19, 

11. — Drac}mia. 

Obvekse King, standing, to the left ; right hand extended, and sloped spear 
on his left shoulder. 

Ebveuse ■’Winged figure of Victory, to the right, holding out a chaplet. 
Monogram, No. 64. 

10.— □ Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 14. . 

Obvebbe -.—Neptune, treading on a prostrate figure. Legend as above. 
Eevebse: — Female figure, .surrounded by branches. Legend as above. 

Monogram, No. 64. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi, vii., fig. r5. 
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Mr. Breretoa has a superstruck piece of this class, offering the peculiarity 
in that the obverse legend exhibits portions of the epigraph of two dis- 
tinct die.s; it may be represented in its present state thus— SOTHPoS 
/3«crjAEflN MEPAAoT AZoT.i 

11. — □ Copper. " 

Obveese : —King, riding on a Bactrian camel. 

Ebverse : —Thibetan ytik (or long-haired bull). 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 6. 

12. — □ Copper. Plate xvL, fig. 9. 

Obveesb : — King on horseback, with spear sloped. 

Reverse : — Indian bull, to the right. 

Monograms, No. 85 ; 85 simple, with t, and the four variants classed under 
No. 143. Another: obverse, saw; reverse, 134 with sf. 

‘ Aiiaua Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 12. 

13. — □ Copper. Plate xv., fig. 8. 

Obverse:- Hercules, to the front, with chaplet upraised in his right hand, and 
club in the loft, after the manner of the reverse devices of 
Demetrius. 

Monogram, 535. 

Reverse : —Horse, free, to the right. 

Monogram, ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 7. 

14. — O Copper. Plate xvL, figs. 4, 5. 

Obverse .—Elephant, to the right. 

Reverse Indian bull, to the right. 

Monograms, Nos. 52 with Arian « ; 85 ; 85 simple with 142«; 85 simple 
with 132. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 10, 

15. — Chopper. Plate xvi., figs. 1, 2, 3, 

Obverse .—Humped hull, to the right. 

Reverse : — Indian lion, to the right. 

Arian Legend : — -Mdlidrajasa Rajadirajasa Mahatma, Ayasa. 

Monograms, 132 with 145«, 135a with 39a, 1355 with 39«, 1435 with 39a, 
144Avith 138, 145 with 138, 145 with 146, 1355 with 142, 855 with 133, 
1345 with Si. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 8. 
a) — Small coins. Similar types. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 9. 

'*) — □ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 3. Monogram, a. Rev, monogram, jpr. 

16. — O Copper. Plate xvi., fig. 10. 

Obverse : — Demeter, seated on a throne. 

Reverse: — H ermes, standing. 

Arian legend as in No. 1. 

Most common monogram, So. 1355 associated with 142. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 12. 

1 [Some months ago (1857) Mr. Bayloy read an intere.stiiig paper, on tho subject 
of the .superstruck eoiiuj of Asies, at one of the meetings of the Numismatic Society.] 
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17. — O Copper, Plate xvi., fig. 12. 

Obveese: — Figure, seated cross-legged. 

Eeveese:— H ermes, standing. 

Aeian Legend, as in No. 15. 

Monograms, tlie combinations entered in plate xi.c from No, 147 to 153. 

‘ Ai-iana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., figs. 13, 14. 

“) — Small coins, ditto. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 15. 

18. — O Copper. 

Obverse Female figure, clothed in Indian garments, standing to the front ; 

the right arm is raised toward.? the head, and the left hand rests 
upon the hip. 

Reverse Humped bull, to the right. 

Mr. Brereton, monogram 154. Mr. Bayley, monograms indistinct. 

19. — O Copper. 

Obverse: — A lion, sejant. 

Legend, blundered and unintelligible. 

Reverse : — Rude figure of Demeter, seated. 

Arian Legend ; — Mdhdrajasct Aj/am. 

Monogram, No. 31», with ti. Mr. Bayley. 

20. --Q,Copper. Minute coin. Types similar to No. 7. 

Monograms, Obv. No. 155, andm'. Rev. No. 38« and aan. Mr. Bayley. 

21. — O Copper. Types similar to □ Copper, No. 12. 

Monogi’ara 85. Mr. Brereton. 

22. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — King on horseback, with the right hand extended. 

Monogram 124a;. 

Reverse: — Indian lion to the right. 

Ari.'In Legend, imperfect : — Mdhdrajasa Mahatasa , , . , 

Monogram indistinct. 

23 — O Copper. 

Obverse: — Azas’ horseman with w'hip and bow. 

Monogram, 157. 

Reverse: — Minerva, to the right; with sloped spear and right hand extended. 
Arian Legend, as in No. 15. 

Monograms, group 158. 

24.— -Q Copper. Plate xvii,, fig. 22. 

Obverse :— -Horseman, with right hand raised, ^ 

Monogram 124fl;, 

Reverse :■ — Demeter, standing, to the fi’ont; right arm extended, the left sup- 
ports the cornucopia. 

Arian JjV.G'smi •.—Mdhdrajasa MaJmiasa JDhramihasa JRajadirojasa Ay asu. 
Monograms, No. 166, 156 with dhy 166®, 156J, 156e, with variants of mis- 
cellaneous Bactrian letters on the field. ■ . 


Ayasa. 

Col. T. Bush. 
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25,~Hate ii., figs. 11, 12. 

Obverse: — Indian lion, to the rigM. 

Eevbrsb : — Demeter, standing, to the left. 

Arian Legend : —Mdhdrajasa Majatirajasa Mahatma Ayasa, 

‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,’ vol. is., p. 876. 

Sub-Azas (Aspatarma). 

l.~0 Copper. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman, with right hand holding a whip. 

Legend:— BA 5IAEn2 BA2IAEGN MErAAoY AZoY. 

Monogram, No. 157 {Agay?). 

IIevbese: — M inerva, hclmeted, with spear and shield, to the right; the right 
hand supports a small figure of Victory. 

Arian Legend ; ^ — IncLra Varma Putrdsa Aspavarmasa Strategasa Jayatasa 
(General Aspavarma, son of Indra Varma, the victorious). 

Monograms, No. 159, with 132, and the several Arian letters entered in the 
plate under No. 160. 

As this catalogue does not profess to follow any authoritative serial distribution of 
the mouarchs comprehended in the general list, I insert in this place, as most suit- 
able, in obedience to typical order, certain obvious derivatives from the standard 
devices of Azas’ mintages, which hear exclusively the names and titles of Satraps who 
may be supposed to have succeeded to the possession of local divisions of his once 
e.xtensive dominions, but utho refrained from arrogating to themselves the style and 
dignity of absolute monarchy. 

Zeiootsas. 

1. — Didrachma. Plate xxviii., fig. 5. 

Obverse : — ^Azas’ horseman, with right hand extended, and bow at the back of 
the saddle. 

Legend illegible. Monogram 159. 

Eeversb : — King, standing, to the front ; supported by two figures in the act of 
placing a chaplet on his head. 

Arian Legend, imperfect at the bottom \-~-Jihaniasa. 

Monogram 161. 

‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1839, p. 102. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig, 17. 
Cunningham, ‘ Jour As. Soc., Beng.,’ 1854, pi. xxxv., fig. 1. 

2. — Hemidrachma. Unique. 

Obverse : — Horseman as above. 

Legend, corrupt : — oNNIIAIY YIoY CATPAn ZSKWNiCoY. 

Monogram 159. 

Eeversb Standing figure of the king receiving a chaplet from Demoter ? 
kKik:!^laiLQ'e&'Q'.--‘Mdnigvlasa ClMtrapasa Pwtrasa^ Ohatrapasa Jihaniasa. 
Monogram, No. 162. 

Mr. Bayley, See also Cunningham, loe. cit., pi. xxxv., fig. 2. 

1 [Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.,’ 1854, p. 696. Strategas is identified 
Avit* the Greek 
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3. — O Copper. 

Obvekse; — Indian bull, to tlie right. 

Legend, corrupt and imperfect : —YI^AIT TIT CATPATI. 

Monogram, No. 159, with san. 

Aeian Legend : — . . . gula Futrasa Ghatm^asa Jihanaya.sa, 

Monogram 163. 

British Museum, two coins, from Major Cunningham’s collection, 

4. -— □ Copper. Unique. Plate xlii., fig. 8. 

Obveese : — Elephant. 

Legend, corrupt and imperfect AHIZIoAAI ZSllLINlC. 

Monogram, 'p. 

Eeveese;— Bull, to the left. 

Aeian Legend ;~~Mani {Ji)haneasa,. 

Monogram as in the plate. Col. T. Bush. 

5. — □ Copper. 

Obveese :~Azas’ horseman. 

Legend, imperfect. Combination obtained from six specimens gives no 
more satisfactory result than the following:— TAToT ToT XAPANhJC 
A - EICA. Monogram indeterminate. 

Eeveese :—Smha, or Indian lion, to the right. 

Aeian Legend, likewise imperfect and incomplete ; — OJiatrapasa, Bhrata 
Bmpham Akasa Futrasa, 

Monograms, X, etc. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 2; and Cunningham, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ 1854, p. 695, 

XXXI. Aziusas. 

1. — Didrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 27. 

Obveese : — Azas’ horseman, with spear. 

Legend :—BA2IAEXl2 BASlAEflN MEPAAoT AZIAIEoY. 

Monogram, ti. 

Eeveese : — Pigure, to the left, holding the four-pointed object in the right, and 
palm-branch in the left hand. 

Aeian Legend •.—Mdhdrajasa Mc^'arajasa Makatasa AyilesJiasa. 
Monograms, British Museum, 133 with and ditto, 134 with fif. 
British Museum monogram, with Si and Capt. Eobinson, monogram 
184 with Si and s. B. I. Miscellaneous Arian letters, sff?q s?!, M, with 
ft', and A with sw. . A Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 5. 

S')— Hemidrachma. Similar types. British Museum monogram, 132fl’, with t. 
Capt. Eobinson, monogram :S, with an Ariau h. 

2. — Didrachma. 

Obveese as above, with Arian letter s in the field, 

Eeveese : — Female figure, to the leftj with chaplet and palm-branch. 

Monogram, No. 77. - > Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii,, fig. 6. 
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to toe rigM, with «p and the botv died behind 

the saddle. 

Monogram, No. 137. „ , , 

Reverse :-Dioscuri, standing to the front, leaning on their spears. 

Arixn Legend ■—Mdhdrajasa Rajcdirajasa Mahatasa Ayihshasa. 

Mr.Bayley. Col. Nuthall, Ohv. monogram, 137 with J, and Rev. 164. 

4 . -Didrachma. (142 grs.) 

Obverse as No. 3. 

Rev^ SST ngle figure, bearded, clothed in skins, to the front ; the right hand 
erasps a spear, the left rests upon the sword hilt. 

Monogram, No. 165. Mr. Bayley. Mr. 0. M'Leod. 

'^'"oSerse;— S tanding figure, to the front (indistinct), with right arm extended, 
and mantle on the left. 

Monogram, 30». 

Reverse : — Lion, as in Azas’ coins. 

Monogram, No. 166. A second coin has mi (?) 

Mr. Bayley. Capt. Robinson. 

6.— □ Copper. , j, , 

Obverse Azas’ horseman, with spear sloped downwards. 

Reverse -.-.Bull, to the left. Arian legend as in No. 1 . 

British Museum monogram, 132 with mi, and traces of monogram 125«. 

ft) —Plate xvii., fig. 28. 

Reverse : — Bull, to the right. 

7, — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman. 

Reverse; — Elephant. 

• Arian Legend ; — Mdhdrajasa Mahatasa Jyilishasa. 

Monogram, variety of No. 124, with si. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 7. 

8. — □ Copper. 

Obverse: — Horseman. 

Reverse Hercules, seated, with club, and as in Spalyrios’ coins. (C a.) 
Ariaji Legend, as in No. 7, 

■■■ Mr.Bayley. 

si, 


Monogram, No. 134. J-Vir. rsayi 

And a second piece, 167. Ordinary monogram, No. 134, with Arian s, 

or ti. 


9. — □ Copper. ■ ‘ . Vi • , 

Obverse Standing figure, to the right, with the right arm extended horizon- 
tally, and holding a chaplet. 

Reverse ; Eignre in short tunic, with loose veil-like garments around the head, 

etc. . 


ere. 

Artan Legend, imperfect;:— - . . , Mahatasa Jplishasa. 


Mr. Bayley. 
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XXXII. SoiBB Me&as. 

1. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Bust of king', 'with crested helmet, to the left ; the right hand holds 
an arrow. 

Monogram, No. 168, with the Ai'ian letters ti., in front of the profile. 
Eeverse : — Azas’ type of horseman, elevating a small object like a cross. 
Legend :—BACIA£V BACIA£V£0N CCOTHP MCFAC. 

Monogram, No. 168. Mr. Bayley. 

‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. ix., %s. 8, 10. 

2. — O Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 26. 

Obverse : —Bust of king, mth rayed head ; the right hand holds either a javelin 
with pennons, or a simple dart. 

Monogram, No. 168. 

Eeverse;— A s above. 

Monogram, No. 168. ‘ Ariana Aatiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 11 to 19. 

There are numerous subordinate varieties of this type of coin, which it is need- 
less to particularize in this place. But I may notice that the degraded Greek 
sigmas, which have heretofore usually been rendered by a square C, are, in 
these mintages, indifferently interchanged with the equally debased C on the 
different specimens. 

3. -0 Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 23. 

Obverse : — King on horseback, to the right. 

Legend;— BACIAEV BACIASVtON COJTHP MSPAC. 

Eeverse : — A male figure, with flat helmet and fillet, casting incense upon a 
small altar. 

AniAN LitGBXD :~Md/i(irq;asa Hfljadtyq/asa Ma^aiasa Tratlatam. 
Monogram, ti. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 20, 21, 22. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obverse: — Head, with fillet, to the right. 

Monogram, No, 168. 

Eevei{se : — Standing figure, to the left, holding a staff or spear in the left hand, 
and what may possibly be intended for the thunderbolt in the 
right. 

Greek Legend (imperfect). Mr. Bayley. 

: XXXIP. Eadpeises. V ■ 

1. — Gold, Unique. 

Obverse:— King, seated after the Oriental fashion (erosS-Iegged) on clouds. 
He holds a club in his hand, and small flames ascend from his 
shoulders ; he wears a Scythic cap surmounted by a single- 
centred trident. 

Legend :-BACIAETC ooHMo KAA^lCHC. 

Monogram., 169. 

Eeverse :— Siva and his hull (Nandi) ; flames rise from the divinity's head; he 
holds a trident in his right hand. 

Arian Legend -.—Mdlidrajasa Itajadirajasa sarvaloga Lmstasa Mahimcistam 
hapinasma, 

iSfonogram, loO. Captain Robinson. 
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vjruAU, . • • 1, 1 ;5 

Obtbese ; — King, seated on an Eastern throne, with a flower in his right hand. 

Legend and monogram as abore. 

REVESSE.’—Deyice as No. 1. 

Monogram, ditto. 

‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1834, pi. flg. 7. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. x., fig. 5, 
and pi. xxi., flg. 17. 

1 do not propose to enter into any detail of the coins of Kadphises in this place, 
as they scarcely belong to the Bactrian series. It will be sufficient to refer to 
the types already figured and described by Prinsep,’^ and the additional speci- 
mens engraved in the ‘ Ariana Antiqua.® It is to be noted that these and 
other Indo- Scythian coins are known only in gold and copper, the single 
supposed silver specimen in the E.I.H.® having proved to he of copper 
plated over ! 

XXXIII. Goitoophaejss.* 

1.— O Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 15. 

Obvehse : — Azas’ horseman, to the right. 

Legend ;—BACIAE«jC BACIAECON roNAo4>APoY. 

Monogram, No. 170. 

REVBnsB:— Figure, with trident. 

Abian Legend -.—Mdlidraja Sajaraja Maliatasa Gadapharam.^ 

British Museum coin. Monogram, No. 171. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua’ (billon coin), pi. v., fig. 16. 

* [PI. viii., fig. 4 ; pi. xxii., figs. 1, 2, 3.] 

2 [‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. x., figs. 7 to 21.] 

3 [‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xi., flg. 9.] 

^ [An enquiry of considerable interest has been raised with reference to the name 
preserved on these coins, so long veiled from Em-opeaii intelligence, in virtue of the 
almost literal identity it bears to the designation of the king mentioned, in certain 
old church legends, as the ruling potentate of India at the period of the mission of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. The coincidence in the appellation is certainly remarkable, 
.though there is a defect in the primary authority for the statement, a difficulty in 
regard to the correspondence of the site of the kingdom, and a doubt as to the 
needful accordance of the epochs of the legendary and the rmniismatieally-certifled 
monarehs, the latter of whom seems to belong to a date prior to our era ; but, for the 
reconcilement of this last obstacle, there is a fairly open margin aftbrded by the suc- 
cessional coins, which in themselves suggest the question as to whether the name of 
Gondqphares was not posthumously elevated into the rank of a dynastic title. The 
following heads of sontcmccs will indicate the leading combinations deposed to by the 
‘Legenda Aurca,’ p, 33 Thomas apostolus cum esset apud Oaisaream, apparuit ei 
dominus dicens ; rex Iiuliic Gundoferus, etc., p. 35. Post hajc autem apostolus et 
Abbanes ad regem Indim pervenerunt , , . Gad trater regis, eto., p. 37. Post 

hoc autem in suporiorem Indiam ahiit’. — ‘Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurca.’ 
Dresden, 1846. Cf. also ‘Lomhardica Historia’ (1490), Kcrchcr; pp. 122 and 
91 severally of the Freiidi and Latin editions of his ‘China,’ etc.; also Assemain’s 
erudite rectifications, pp. 30 and 591, vol. iii. (2nd part).] 

f [The Arian orthography of this name varies considerably, not only in the difierent 
mintages of diverse types, hut even in pieces having similar standard devices ; among 
the latter, belonging to class No. 1, 1 note Gmidaphrata — Gudt(pli«, etc.] 
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2. —0 Copper. 

Obverse As above. 

Legend BACIAECOC BACIAECtJN MEFAAoT TNAO* gPPoY. 

Beverse : — Muierva, armed, to the right. 

Arian Legend : — Maharaja Rajadiraja Tradata .... GadapJmrasa. 
Monogram, No. 134e -with 172. 

Mr. Brereton. ^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., fig. 17. 

3. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — As above. 

Eeveese : — Male figure, with spear, to the right. 

Monograms, No. 134o with 173 (t and^7ire), No. 171 with 155a. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pfi. v., fig. 18. 

4. — □ Copiper. (Type as in pi. xxviii., fig. 15; and pi. xxxii., fig. 14). 

Obverse : —King, on horseback ; to his.frontis seen Victory, presenting a chaplet. 
Legend; — BAC lAEo ..... #APoT(?). [‘Ariana Antiqua’ coin, 4>APoT 
^uePAAoT roNAA.] 

Eeverse Centre device, the monogram figm-ed under No. 170, pi. xi<7. 

Arian Legend :~Mdhd .... Rhaga . . , sa Apratihatasa Ja .... sa 
Gudapharasa. 

Monograms, Arian letters, No. 63 and san. 

Mr. Bayley. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pfi. .xxi., fig. 16. 

5. —Q Copper.^ 

Obverse : — Head of king, to the left; the contour similar to the Pakores’ busts. 
Legends imperfect. B. B., etc. 

Eeverse: — V ictor j-, with chaplet. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Rajadirajam Mahatasa Gudaphara ..... 
Monogram, gu, and an indistinct Arian letter. Mr. Bayley. 

6. — O Copper. Plate xviil, figs. 5-8. 

Obverse : —Head of king, to the right, greatly harharised. [THPoG YNAO^EPP.] 
Eeverse:— .V ictory, as in No. 5. 

A.iu.h.TS ljs,Q-mTL> ■.-—Mdhdrajasa Godapha , sa Tradatam. 

Mr. Brereton. 

7. — O Copper. Small barbaric coin. • 

Obverse : — Eude filleted head, to the right. 

Abbreviated Greek legend, BACI BAG . . . T. 

Eeverse Ende figure of Thessalian Minerva, to the right. 

Arian Legend: — Rajadirajma Mahatasa Godapharasa. 

Monogram, Arian sifn and M or Ao. 

1. — 

Obverse :— King’s bust to the right, as in the Pakores’ type. 

Legend lAEbJC OUlTHPoC A .... : 

Eeverse .—Figure of Victory, to the right (of good execution). 

k&.-iiiSi'lss.ormJi'.—TradatamMddiidrajasa Ahdaga^ma. Mr. Erercton. 

’ [There is an interesting coin in the British Museum, brought from India by 
Captain Hollings, typncally connected with the above, which deserves mention in this 
place. — O Copper. Olv .- — Bust of king to the left, wearing the Parthian tiara. Imper- 
fect legend, in corrupt Greek, BAGIAET. Figure of Victory, as in No. 6. Greek 
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2. — O Copper. 

Obvbbse Azas’ horseman, to the right, with flat cap and flowing fillet ; hand 
upraised. 

Legend, corrupt BASIAEToNTol BAISIAECONT ABAAFASoT. 
Monogram, 170. 

A coin in the B. I. gives the name ABAArASoT. Rev. monogram, 39 J 
with 174i, etc. 

Rbvbe.se ; — Erect figure,- to the right; head-dress as on the obverse, with spear, 
hand extended. 

Aeian Legend : — Godophara Bhradci Futrcisa Mdhdrajasa Ahdagasasa, 
[Coin] ‘of Goiidophara’s brother’s son, Mfihfiraja Ahdagases.’ 

Capt. Robinson, 395 with Arian monogram. No. 174 {Sahre or Saphre ) . 

Some of the coins of this series modify the obverse legend. It is usually in 
con'upt and bungled Greek, and diflBcult to make sense of; but it clearly 
accords with the substance conveyed in the Aiian legend above transcribed, 
in defining the nepotal relationship of Abdalgases. A collation of three speci- 
mens (B. I.) produces the follow'ing imperfect version— BA Cl AETA DAAA 
rTNAI4>EPo AAEA4*IAEujC. The Reverse legend is also uncertain in the 
different specimens, adding, at times, the titles of Tradatasa and Bhramiasa 
after the Mhharaja. Monogram, 176. 

3. — O Copper. Similar types. 

Legends, imperfect [loI^EPo AAEA4>I] with the addition of the title of 
Tradatasa before the name on the reverse. Mr. Brereton. 

4. ~0 Copper. 

Obveese : — Horseman, to the left. 

Reveese ; — Figure as in No. 1, without the cap. Major Cunningham. 

») — Small coin. Mr. Bayley. 

5. — Q Copper. 

Obveese : —As No. 2. Monogram, No. 145 with t. 

Reveese ; —Erect figiu-e, holding a small statue of Victory, to the left. 

Monogram, No. 134(7, with Greek AP and Bactrian A Mr. Bayley. 

Sxtb-Abdagases Sasan. 

1.— O Copper. 

Obveese: — Horseman, as in No. 2. Legend imperfect. 

Monogram, No. 170, with^. My ‘Cabinet,’ 170, and 5. 

Reveese:— Figure as above. No. 2. 

Aeian Legend ; — Mdhdrajasa Mahatasa Tradatasa i Qodaphrasa 

Sasasa. 

Monogram, No. 159, with *1 and small letters, j?, sh, etc, in the field. Mr. 
Bayley, p, pi, etc. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. y., fig. 20. 

legend imperfect, but the name or title reads clearly CANABAPoT. Cf. JUlii 
Spartiani— Lngdnni Bat. mdclxi, p, 23 ; and Kercher, pp; 80, French edit., 59, 
Latin edit. 

' [Major Cunningham renders the doubtful word here omitted as Teva-hadasa 
(Sanskrit, Beva-hridya), God-hearted, ©eorpoTros. ‘ Jour. A. Soc. Beng.,’ 

1854, p. 713.] 
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2. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Azas' horseman. 

Keverse: — Jupiter, holding a figure of Victory, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Saceha I)ha{mapiclasa) Samsa [Cunningham]. 
Monogram, No. 134c, with Greek AP and Arian f. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., figs. 19, 20. 

XXXV. Aesaces. 

I extract the following notice of the coins of Arsaees from Major Cunningham’s 
paper in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., 1842, p. 135. 

1. —O Copper. 

Obverse : — A horseman, to the right. 

Legend ;—BACIA£VONTOC BACIASeoN AIKAIoT APCAKoT. 

Reverse ; — Type obliterated. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa J^aJarajasa Mahatasa AshsJiaham Tradatasa. 

2. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — A horseman, to the right. 

Legend, imperfect ; — BA3I . . OT APSAKoT. 

Reverse ; — Male figure, to the left, holding a small figure in his right hand. 
Arian Legend: — Mdhdrajarajasa . . , A{shshakasa). 

XXXVI. Pakoses. 

1.— O Copper. 

Obverse Bearded head, to the left; the hair is elaborately curled and 
arranged after the Persian fashion. 

Legend BACIASTC BACIAewv HAKoPHC. 

Reverse: — ^Victory with chaplet, to the right. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Eitjadirajasa Mahatasa Fahtrasa. 
Monograms, Nos. 177, 178, composed of Bactrian letters, with the addi- 
tional foot-stroke peculiar to the style of writing in use on these coins. 

‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi,, pi. fig. 11. 

XXXVIII. Oethagnes. 

l.—O Copper. 

Obverse Head of king, to the left; the hair is arranged after the Persian 
fashion on the Pakores’ device. 

Legend (corrupt) :~BACIAETC BACIAECON MEPAC oP0ArNHC. 
Reverse Victory, to the right, holding out a fiUet. 

Legend :~~{Mdhdrajasa ?) Mahatasa Gudupharasa , 

British Museum. Bactrian monograms, yw and yo. 
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corns AND EELICS EROM BACTRIA. 

[Article XXI. completes tRe series of James Prinsep’s 
miginal essays. TRe subjoined paper by his brother, Mr. 
II. T- Prinsep, is reproduced from the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal/ December, 18p38, as introductory to, and 
partially iEustrative of, my author’s latest artistic contribution 
to Indian munismatics, — an engraving which he himself was 
not spared to comment on in the text of the J ournal for whose 
. pages it was designed.^] 



1 [Tlie severance of tHs connexion, at the time deemed only temporary, is 
recorded in the subjoined proceeding of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ which, 
however intentionally complimeiitai’y, does hut scaut justice to the position James 
Trinsep achieved for the Society itseu, in association with the journal of which he is 
here recognised as the editor] : — 

Extract from the proceedings of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Wednesday 
evening, the 14th Novemher, 1838,. The Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the 
chair .—Before proceeding to the general business of the meeting, the President rose 
and stated that he held m his hand a letter from the Secretary, Mr. James Prinsep, 
the substance of which must he a source of deep regret to every member of the 
Society, for every one must feel the loss the Society had suffered in the departure of 
its Secretary, Mr. James Prinsep. He assured the meeting, however, and he spoke 
on the authority of a conversation, he had with Mr. Prinsep, before his departiu-e, 
that this gentleman’s absence from India would be but for a short period, and that on 
his return He would be ready to take the same, interest, and to display the same zeal 
and anxiety, which had so honorably distinguished his discharge of the important 
duties he had undertaken in connexion with the Society. The President said that 
the objects of the Society had, under Mr. Prinsep’s able superintendence, been 
prosecuted with a vigour which had added largely to its credit and reputation ; and 
that the results produced in every department of science and literature, for which the 
Society was indebted chiefly to its Secretary’s activity aud varied powers, had sus- 
tained it.s character in a manner rivalling the periods when it derived renown from 
the labours of a Jones, a Colebrooke, and a Wilson. The President took occasion to 
add, that, in the time of Mr. James Prinsep, and on his proposition, the name of the 
Society had been associated with a monthly periodical, established by the late Captain 
Ilerhei’t, originally under the name of ‘ Gleanings in Science.’ The work was after- 
ward.s extended and ably conducted by Mr. Prinsep him.self; and at his sugmstion 
it was resolved, in 1831, that so long as this periodical should be conducted by a 
Secretary' of the Society, it should bear the title of ‘Journal of the A.siatic Society 
under that name it had been since continued by Mr. Prinsep with very distinguished 
success to the present day. The Society had no property in the ‘Journal,’ and no 
right to prevent Mr. Prmsep from separating it again from the Society, and oon- 
diicting it on his own account ; hut ho had no such intention. He (Sir E. .Byan) 
had ascertained that Mr. J<ames Prinsep had made arrangements for its being con- 
tinued to the end of the present year from materials in hand; and after that he meant 
that Ms series should be closed. ;;/but he. had no objection to the Society’s contiimiiig 
the periodical by the same name, under other management, as a concern (piite inde- 
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It has been already aiinoTinced in the pages of this Journal, that the 
extensire coHeotions of coins and other relics made by Mr. Masson, by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, and Dr. Lord, were on their way to Calcutta, 
and were likely to fall shortly under the examination of the Editor. 
He felt it as a great compliment that was paid to his efforts to restore 
the lost portions of Indian and Baetrian history by means of the coins 
and inscriptions stiU extant in the language and with the superscrip- 
tions and dates of the rajas of those times, that collectors in all parts of 
India were in the habit of submitting to his inspection whateyer they 
lighted upon as unusual, and sought his reading and interpretation of 
the legends, emblems, and inscriptions, which baffled the learning and 
ingenuity of the pandits and antiquarians of . the yieinity. As a con- 
sequence of the happy discoveries made by him in this line, coins and 
transcripts of inscriptions came in from all quarters, from Assam and 
Ava to Bokhara and Sindh, and from Ceylon northward to Kepal. The 
possession of the rich store of materials thns accnmulated gave facilities 





pendent. Now, he (the President) helicYed that all the members of the Society 
would regret exceedingly that a periodical so established, and which had accpxired 
such credit and consideration, should he discontinued. He trusted that it would be 
resumed by Mr. J. Prinsep himself when he returned to India ; but, in the mean- 
time, he should submit to the meeting the propriety of tating into consideration the 
possibility of making some arrangement to carry it on during- Mr. Prinsep’ s ahsencei 
Having premised thus much, the President stated that he should read to the meeting 
Mr. James Prinsep’a letter, placing the situation of Secretary at their disposal: but, 
as he had no doubt it would he the unanimous feeling of the meeting to desire to 
retain Mr. Prinsep in official connection with the Society, he should not consider this 
letter as an absolute ro.signation, hut should propose a resolution, and submit arrange- 
ments founded upon it, which would enable Mr. Prinsep to resume the office on his 
return to India. The President then read the following letter : — 


To the lion. Sir Edw.vbh Uyan, HL, President of the Asiatic Society. 

Hojt. Sih, 

Being eonipellecl by ill-healtli to proceed to sea and eventn.-jlly to Em-ope, 1 have taken my 
passage "on iH)iU-d the ‘Hei'oford.sbire,’ with the intention of being absent from the countrj^ for 
two or perliap.s three years. I am thus under the nece.ssity of placing at the disposal of the 
Society the situation of'its Seci-etary, which I have lillod for five years. 

It 'is with gi-eat reluctance and regret that I thus separate niy.self from a body with whom 
I have been associated in labours of much interest and utility, whose favour has encouraged my 
ze.-il, and through w'hoso credit and reputation to the w-orld I have obtained the means of 
matdng generally known my own humble efforts in the cause of science, and my not unsuccessful 
endeavours to explore the antiquities of tho country to w-hoso service we are devoted. 

But the disability of sickness is an accident to which we are all liable, and from which there 
is no rosourec, Irat in temporary departure to a bettor climate. 1 am thus compelled to leave 
iny incomplete labours to be perfected by others, and to relinqvtish the place I have held in the 
Society, that provision may be made for its competent discharge under the ttiilui-eof my own 
pow-er of longer rendering useful service. 

1 have the honour to be, etc. 

1st fyoMMlno-, 1838. (Signed) , James Piunsev. 


Proposed by the President, seconded by Mr. , Cumin, and unanimously resolved : 
That the resignation of Mr. James Prinsep he not accepted; but the Society hope 
that he will return to resume the situation of Secretary, which he had filled so much 
to the credit of tho Society for a period of five years.— Resolved : That the President 
communicate to Mr. James Prinsep the desire of the Society, that he shall not con- 
sider himself as having vacated the situation of Secretary ; and express tho hope that, 
on his return to India, he will resume the situation of Secretary. 
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of comparison and collation •wHich were doubtless a main cause of his 
success ; but the study and exertions required for the satisfaction of 
these numerous references to his individual sldll, although entered 
upon with a zeal participated only by those who have achieved much, 
and feel that there is yet more within their reach which ought to be 
the result of their own discoveries, were too severe for the climate of 
India, and the Editor’s robust eonstitutiou sunk at last under the iu- 
cessaut labour aud close attention given to these favorite studies at the 
very moment when the richest collection of inscriptions, coins, and 
relies, that had ever been got together in India, were actually on their 
way to Calcutta, as materials for maturing the results he had achieved. 
The collections of Mr. Masson were forwarded from Bombay in the 
John Adam, which reached Calcutta only in the course of the past 
December. There are of these coins from four to six thousand, besides 
the contents of several topes, and casts of figures of Budh, with various 
other remains of the period antecedent to the Muhammadan invasion of 
Baetria and Afghanistan. The whole of this collection was by order of 
Govei'nment laid upon the table of the Asiatic Society at the meeting 
of Jannax-y, 1839 ; hut the members present felt that, in the absence of 
their late Secretary, and likewise of Capt. Cunningham, Mr. V. Tregear, 
and Colonel Stacy, there were no persons in Calcutta to whom the 
examination, arrangement, and report upon the coins and relics could 
he committed with confidence. They came therefore to the unanimous 
resolution to recommend their being forwarded without delay to Eng- 
land, where the Honorable Court w'ould have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting them to the inspection of the late Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, jointly with Dr. 'Wilson, the librarian at the East India House, 
and so the ends of science and of antiquarian research would he most 
efieetually ausw’cred. 

The care of this magnificent collection, which is large enough to 
supply all the museums in Europe, has been kindly undertaken by Mr. 
Orecroft, a very zealous member of the Asiatic Society, and there is 
ground for hoping that under his superintendence a catalogue may yet 
ho made before he takes his final departure for England. The articles 
have come round in bags without any separate lists, and in one bag 
there are about two thousand copper coins. 

But, independently of Mr. Masson’s collection, another numbered 
by thousands has been brought to Calcutta by Dr. kIcLcod, the In- 
spector General of Hospitals to Her Majesty’s forces in India. This 
consists partly of coins of all metals, but there are also several seals 
and gems of different stones cut with a great variety of emhlems aud 
devices. Ail these are the property of Sir A. Burnes, and have arrived 
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for deposit and custody as well as for inspection ; they are therefore 
still available for the curious, and will continue so until Sir A. Burnes 
shall send instructions as to their disposal. "We cannot ourselves under- 
take the particular examination of these relics so as to give the detailed 
description they deserve. A selection fi?om. the coins had, however, 
previously been made at Simla, and those deemed most curious being 
forwarded by the dawk arrived fortunately before the departure of our 
Editor. Amongst them is that most curious coin of Dr. Lord, with 
the head of Eucratides on one side, and of both his parents on the 
other, a drawing of which is exhibited in plate xlii. Erom the other 
selected coins thus transmitted, a plate was prepared by the Editor’, 
which was intended to be illustrative of an article he designed giving 
in our last October number. The plate remains, and we attach it to 
this article, that the curious who have followed our Editor to the length 
of his past researches may see the obieets which he deemed worthy of 
fresh illustration in the field of Indo-Bactrian numismatology. If the 
'Herefordshire,’ the ship in which he took passage, had touched at 
Madras, or had put into Mauritius, or had met a vessel at sea, we 
might have hoped for the comments jrromised on this, as on two other 
plates which we also intend to give, and shall separately refer to. But 
the time approaches when the issue of the last number of our series 
wiU be expected, and we can no longer defer the publication, under 
the doubtful expectation of receiving the desiderated paper from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Of the coins and gems therefore in Sir Alexander 
Burnes’s collection we can at present make no use, hut we hold them 
in deposit for the examination of others, and to await his further 
instructions. "We must be content at present to give the plate referred 
to, which it will be seen is numbered xliii., togetber with such brief 
reading of the names, as a Tyro of Indian numismatics might be ex- 
pected with the aid of the alphabets fo supply. The plate is of Indo- 
Bactrian coins of date antecedent to the introduction of Grecian art, 
with the Grecian alphabet, into the mints of that country. The 
legends are in the ancient Ho. 1 character of the then universal Bah 
language, with Bactrian characters in some instances on the obverse, 
or intermixed. The names and emblems on these coins are well worth 
the study of the learned. 

Along with Sir A. Burnes’s coins, Dr. McLeod brought to Calcutta 
a very singular relic obtained by Dr. Lord at Badakhshan, and which 
is, we believe, destined for the British Museum. The relic in question 
is an ancient patera of silver, embossed in the interior in very high 
rehef, and representing, with all the usual adjuncts of clasaie mythology, 
the procession of Bacchus. The god himseK sits in a car drawn bytv’o 
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liarnessed females witli a drinlting cup in Ms hand. A fat infantj 
Silenus, stands in front, and there is a female figure sitting on the 
after comer of the car, ■which, from its disproportionate size, we 
imagine to he the carved elbow of the seat on which the god reclines. 
There are also two "winged cupids in attendance, one flying with a 
wand in his hand, to which a fillet is attached, the other end of which 
is held by the infant Silenus; and the other on the foreground behind 
the wheel of the car, as if employed in pushing it on. The car is 
followed by a dancing Hercules, distinguishable by the club and lion 
skin . The heads of this figure and of the Bacchus are both wanting, 
owing probably to their having been of gold, or thought so, while the 
rest of the patera, being only of silver gilt, has escaped similar viola- 
tion. The gilding, however, is mostly worn away from long use, and 
in one part the side of the cup is actually worn through. Inde- 
pendently of the circumstance of the main figure being represented 
with a cup in hand, its identity with the Grecian Bacchus is proved 
by the vines circumpendent, and by the figure of a tiger standing 
prominently out in the fore-ground and drinking out of a wine jar. 

TMs patera is the property of Dr. Lord, who is also the fortunate 
owner of the double-headed coin of Eucratides, the original apparently 
from which the plate of a similar coin is given in Dr. Vincent’s ‘ Peri- 
plus;’ hut the double head is there represented as being on both sides 
of the coin. With a liberality deserving of particular notice, both these 
unique relics have been gratuitously appropriated by the finder, or are 
intended to be so, in the manner deemed by him most conducive to the 
ends of science, Dr. Lord not desiring to retain them as isolated trophies 
of his ovm good fortiuie in the field of research and discovery. 

I fear we must not look upon this piece of plate as affording evi- 
dence of the state of the arts in Badakhshan, where it was found, at 
any particular epoch. That it is of high antiquity is quite apparent 
from the condition of the metal, as ■well as from the design ; hut in the 
Peripius of the Erythrean sea, published amongst Arian’s works, it is 
distinctly stated that dpjvpco/jbara, i.e, articles of silver plate, were a 
staple import from the west, for exchange against the productions of 
India. At Ifinnagarh, upon the Indus, it is fiuther stated by the 
author of that treatise that he himself presented to the raja ^apvn/ia 
apyvpa/iara, yaluahle pieces of plate, in order to secure his favor, and 
the grant of certain privileges of travde. There is thus reason to believe 
that the patera must have been brought from Greece or Asia Minor, 
and either preBented in like manner, or sold to some sovereign of 
Bactria, by a merchant desiring similar privileges of trade in that 
country. That it has been in use for centuries is evident from the 
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worn condition it now presents; but for how many it was in use, and 
for how many it lay treasured in royal or other repositories, is more 
than may now be conjectured. 

INDO-BACTRIAN COINS. 

Specification of coins in plate xliv. 

1. Obverse ; Armed figure standing with a club or spear ; no inscinption. 

Reverse ; Elephant vdth rider. Bactrian inscription, Rajma ; rest not deci- 
pherable. 

2. Obverse : IVonian and deer, with inscription not legible : emblem, etc. 
Reverse: Tree and mountain; with emblems. [See ante, vol. i., p. 201.] 

3. Obverse ; Man and bull ; same emblem as No, 2 ; and Ma/uirdjusa Mahabhatasa 

in old Phil clearly legible, but tbe name to the left baffles ns. 
Reverse: Same device and emblems as No. 2, and MaJidrdJasa clearly legible 
in Bactrian at the bottom. 

4. Obverse: Same device as No. 2, and same emblem; 

in old Pali. 

Reverse: Same device and emblems as No. 2 ; Ma7/dn//asa in Bactrian ; the 
rest not legible. 

5. A larger coin ; the same device on both sides as No. 3 ; obverse defaced. 
Reverse : Mahdrujasa in Bactrian characters. 

6. Obverse: Bull and emblem; no letters. 

Reverse : Same emblems as Nos. 2, 3, and 4, with addition of a wheel : very 
peculiar. 

7. Obverse : Deer and man, with emblems ; Eajna Kunandasa in old Phli. 
Reverse : Same as Nos. 2, 3, 4, etc. 

8. Obverse : Deer and woman ; Mahdrdjma in P&li. 

Reverse : Same as No 2 ; no inscription. 

9. Obverse : Deer and man ; Kunmdasya in Phli. 

Reverse : Same as No. 2. 

lOj Same precisely. Pali inscription, Nandasd, tbe last letter being an initial M d. 

BUDDHIST SATRAP COINS. 

11. Obverse : Horse caparisoned. 

Reverse : Rajasa, in Bactrian, with various marks. 

12. Obverse : Horse. 

Reverse : Standing figure with bow. Inscrii)tion in Phli, Sarba tdpasapata- 
mapasa, \Khatrapam P{S\)agdmashasa.'] 

13. Tbe same mdistinct. 

14. Obverse : Tbe same worn. 

Reverse . Inscription in lines. Tamapasa legible in Pali. [Khatrapasa 
pagdmamR{S?)agdmashaaa.'\ 

15. Nothing distinct. 

16. Obverse : Horse’s tail and hind quarter.'. 

Reverse ; Figure standing. LagdmapasahxBblL 

17. 18, 19. Obverse ; Bull. 

Reverse : Standing figure, with inscription Centre one- 

in Bactrian, 
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20. Obvbrsb; Standing figme. P&li inscription, Pafflmgapasa. {KhatapaBa 

Paja 

Eevbbse : Fignre. No inscription. 

21. Nothing made out. ^ ... . j 

22. Obvebse : Figure in speaking attitude. Pajm Raghunam 

23. 24, 25. Not deciphered. 


N B —These latter are classified as of the Satrap group-first, because of the title 
Efiia OT Mahfirfiia not being found in any of them; secondly, because of the names 
haing so evidently an ancient Persian aspect; and lastly, because of the horse em- 
blem, which probably had its origin in the circumstances which attended the accession 
of Gushtasp, Darius Hystaspes, 
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PEE FACE. 


In putting fortli tMs Hew Edition of Prinsep’s XJseful Tables, 
I may confidently appeal to tlie sterling value of tlie work, 
and the appreciation with which it has previously been 
received by the public in India, as evinced in reprints, 
partial and entire, issued at Calcutta and elsewhere^ 

My task as Editor has been limited to brmging up the 
Monetary Tables to the latest possible date, the occasional 
insertion of Motes, and the incorporation of such additional 
Dynastic Lists as chanced to be accessible in this country. 
The orthography of the Oriental names has usually been 
reproduced literatim after the original printed text, wherein 
they are found to vary to the extent that might have been 
anticipated consequent on the assemblage of the component 
materials from the works of various European commentators, 
who each followed his own method of transliteration, and 
who, for the most part, wrote before we had arrived at 
even the present indeterminate stage in the system of the 
transcription of Eastern tongues which Sir ’William Jones 
so meritoriously inaugurated. 



USEFUL TABLES, 

ETC. 


BEITISII INDIAJT M.ONETAEY SYSTEM AS ESTABLISHED 
BY EEGELATIOY VII. OE 1833 [OE THE BENGAL 
GOYEENMENT.] ■ 

Silver is the legally constituted medium of exchange in alT money 
transactions throughout the British Indian possessions. Gold coin is a 
legal tender, at a fixed value of sixteen rupees ^ for the gold muhr " 
of Calcutta, and fifteen rupees for the gold muhr of Madras and 
Bombay j hut it is not demandable in payment, and is left to find its 
current value in the marhet. Copper coin is only a legal tender at 
the established rate of sixty-four paisa® to the rupee, on payment.s 
falling short of one rupee. 

The rupee is, then, the unit or standard measure of value througli- 
out India, and by the Eegulation lately passed, a perfect assimilation in 
•weight and fineness has been effected in this unit of currency of the 
throe Presidencies, so that the rupee of Upper India, of Madras, and 
of Bombay are now identical in value. Erom this uniformity are 
excepted the three provinces of Bengal Proper, Bahai", and Orissa; in 
which the Murshidabadf or sihhat rupee still continues to be the legal 
currency; but the relation of one coin to the other is now reduced to 
great simplicity, one Earru^dbdd, Madras, or Bombay rupee being 
precisely equal to fifteen anasAsikka./ ^ 

■' ' ■ ■ ■■ 

^ Titpiya. s riipj/a, ‘silver.’ ~ HiwAr, ‘a seal.’ 

® paisd. A H TOD. 

“ s mm and. H [\\ dud. 
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BRITISH INDIAN MONETATtV SYSTEM. 


The folloMdBg table exhibits the scheme of the British Indian 



Small shells, called kauri's;- are also made use of for fractional pay- 
ments, and are reckoned as follows: but their value is subject o 
considerable fluctuation, and they are now nearly superseded by the 
copper cuiTcney. 

4 Kauri's make 1 Gancja. 

20 Gandas ^ Ban.* 

5 Pans,,,..... 1 Ana. 

DESCllIPTION OF THE CURRENT COINS. 


GOBI) AND SILVEIl. 

The inscriptions upon the Company’s gold and silver coins are in 
Persian, as follows : 

OnvEiisE of the sikka rupee struck at the Calcutta mint. 

“ Defender of tlie Midiammadaii faith, Reflection of Divine excellence, the Empeior 
Shhh ’klam has struck this coin to he current throughout the seven, climes. 

Eeveese : 

» Struck at Murshidhbhd in the year 19 of his fortunate reign.” ^ 

The rupee of the "Vi^estern provinces, coined at the late mints ot 
Karruldiabad and Bemires, and now at the mint of Sugar, bears the 
same inscription on the obverse. On the reverse the date and jilace of 
coinage are different 

“ Struck at Farrukhfihfld in the year 45 of his prosperous reign.’ 

The several varieties of coin, produced by modifications of weight, 
standard, or die, from time to time in the Calcutta and subordinate 
mints of the BengaT Presidency, from their all bearing the same legend 
and date, are not easily recognized but by an experienced money- 
changer. As, however, different regulations regarding deficiency of 

* JPd’’'- s jaVfff, ‘ a qiiarter.’ ir Aw/. 

® (Elliot.) * f s P®w. 


GOLD, SILVER, A>ID COPPER COIXS. 
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■weight, etc., appljr to the coins of the old and new standard, it is con- 
venient to point out a mode of discriminating them. 

1. The old standard sikka rupee of 1793-1818 has an oblique 
milling. 

2. The new standard sikka rupee of 1818-1832 has a straight 
milling. 

3. Tlie new^ sikka rupee, struck under the present regulation, has a 
plain edge, without milling, and a dotted rim on the face. 

The distinctions of the oblique and straight milling apply also 
to the old and new gold muhr. Of the up-eountry or Farrukhabad 
coins 

4. The old standard Farrukhabad rupee (or ‘ 45th Sun Lucknow 
rupee’ of Keg. XLV. 1803) has an oblique milling. 

5. The Benares rupee, coined 1806-1819, bas also an oblique milling. 

6. The new standard Farrukhabad rupee, coined at the Farrukh- 
abad mint, 1819-24, and at the Benares mint, 1819-30, and now at 
the Sagar mint, has an upright milling. 

7. The Farrukhabad rupee, coined under the new regulation at the 
Calcutta mint, has a plain edge, and a plain rim on the face. 

The coins struck before 1793, at the old mints of Patna, Murshid- 
abad, and Dacca, the Benares rupee anterior to 1806, and the coins of 
all the Xative independent states, are known by their having no 
milling. The Company’s coin up the country is thus generally called 
kalMr^ ^ milled, or made by machinery in contradistinction to the 
unmilled or native coins, which are fashioned and stamped with the 
hammer and anvil. 

The Madras rupee has a dotted rim on the face, and an indented 
eord-milling : that coined in Calcutta has an upright milled edge : it 
has the symbol of a rose on the obverse. The inscriptions are as 
follows ; — 


“The auspicious coin of the noble Monarch, Aziz-ud-din Mubaimnad ’iVlaingir !’* 
(the father of Sh&.b. ’Alam.) 

“ Struck at Ark&t in the 20th year of his inopitious reign,” 

The Bombay coin has now a plain edge and the following legend ; 

. 

“ Tho auspicious coin of the great Emperor, Sh&.h ’h.lam, 1215.” 

jja 

“ Struck at Sdrat in the 46th year of his propitious reign,” 


^ IcalMr, 
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COPPER COINS. 

Tlie inscription on. tlie Calcutta paisa is, on the obyeese ; 
i'lJljjb aLi> r*V 

“ Tn the 37th year of the reign of the Emperor, Shhh 

On the RETEESE : 

“ One ph’i sikka.” 

In Bengali, Persian, and Nagan' characters. Serrated rim on the 
face and plain-edge milling. 

The new double-paisa or half-ana piece has on one side merely the 
words ‘half-ana,’ in English and Bengali: on the reverse, the same 
in Persian and iSTagari. The pa i or third of a paisa has in the same 
raanner merely the name ‘ one pa’i,’ which makes it liable to be con- 
founded with the ‘one pa’{ sikka,’ and on this account, perhaps, it 
lias not found ready currency. The natives reckon only sixty-four paisa 
to the rupee, while English accounts divide the ami into twelve pah ; 
to distinguish them, this latter (hitherto an imaginary coin), was called 
the pa’i of account. 

At Madras and Bombay an English device has been introduced for 
the copper coinage ; on one side, the East India Company’s arms ; 
on the other, in the Bombay coin, a pair of scales, sunnounted with 
the name of the coin in English; below, the word J ^adal, ‘justice,’ 
in Arabic, and the Hijra date also in Arabic numerals. The Madras 
paisa coined in England in 1803, has, on the reverse, its value according 
to the old system ‘XX. cash;’^ and in Persian, 

(jwybs Ust Ms cltaJidr faliis ast, ‘twenty Ms make four falsd 
It weighs 180 grains (one tokl*), and the half and quarter in proportion. 

The principal object in this place being to shew the present state 
of the currency and the existing mint regulations, it is unnecessary to 
detail the various alterations which have been made from time to time 
in the monetary systems of the three Presidencies, of which a sketch 
will hereafter be given as an introduction to the General Table of 
Indian Coins. 

The adoption of a general pictorial impression for all the coins of 
the British possessions in India, in lien of the present anomalous 
system, has frequently engaged the attention of the Government here 
and at home ; and it is hoped, now that the new mints of Calcutta and 
Bombay are perfectly capable of executing such a design, and the prior 
measure of equalizing the standards of the three Presidencies has been 
carried into etfect, that the unhappy tissue of mis-statements as to 

Vs or ^ Itdmya or him. ® s told, 


WEIGHT AND PXlIitTY OP THU CUllRKNT COINS. 


names, places, and date.s, expo.sed in the above list, wilt give place to 
a device at once worthy of the British name, and afibrding better 
security against fraudulent imitation. 

WEIGHT AND ASSAY OF THE COINS. 


GOLD COINS. 

The privilege of coining gold in the Bengal Presidency is limited to 
the mint of Calcutta, where gold muhrs of two standards are now 
coined; the ashrafi'^ or Murshidabad gold muhr, wliicli maintains a 
high degree of purity (99i touch) has a weight of 190-895 grains troy. 
The new standard gold miihr of 1819 contains one-twelfth of alloy. 
The absolute quantity of pui-o metal wa.? then reduced in a trifling 
degree to adjust the ratio of its value to that of silver as fifteen to 
one.- The new gold muhr therefore weighs sixteen-fifteenths of a 
rupee, and passes by authority for sixteen rupees, but the ratio of gold 
to silver has been of lute years higher in the Calcutta market, especially 
for the purer coins, so that the new muhr generally passes for sixteen 


“ In the English coins the ratio is 14.287 to 1 — in the French money as 15.5 to 1. 

[In continuation of this subject, I extract from the ‘Numismatic Chronicle’ some 
remarks of my own, in regard to the relative value of gold and silver in India, at the 
commencement of the Moghul rule : ‘ The authoritative reform of the coinage, 
effected by Shir Shhli (a.h. 946 — 952— a.d 1639 to 1545), appears by internal 
evidence to have been accompanied by a revision and re-adjustmeiit of the relative 
value of tlie lower metals, silver and copper. Tliere are no positive data to show at 
what rate silver exchanged against gold in the time of Shir Shah ; but an examina- 
tion of Abul-fazl’s description of the coin rates of the great Akbai-, who succeeded to 
the throne in 1556, a.d., discloses the very unexpected proportion of gold to silver as 
1 to 9.4 ! I obtain this result from a comparison of the intrinsic contents assigned 
to four several descriptions of gold coins in the ‘ Ay'm-i Akbari,’ as contrasted with the 
corresponding total weight of the silver money defined by the same authority as their 
exchangeable value. I understand both gold and silver to have been pure. Actual 
assay shows Akbar’s gold coins to have been totally unalloyed, and AbCil-fuzl himself 
directly asserts that the silver used in his master’s coinage was pure. 

I append an outline of my data on this head — 

1st. — Ohagal, weight in gold T. 3, M. 0, R. 5J;— 30 Rs. of ll§ mashas 
each ; 549.84 : : 172.5 x 30 (-51 75.0) : 1 : : 9.4118. 

2ud.— AMM, gold, weight T. 1, M, 2, R. 4-|==12 Rs. : 218.90 : : 172.5 x 12 
(2070-0) : 1 : : 9.4563. 

3rd — IlhW, gold, weight M, 12, R. lf==10 Es. : 183.28 : : 172-5 x 10 (1725-0) : 
1 ; ; 9.4118. 

4th.~’Adl Gutkah, gold, weight 11 m&shas==9 Rs. : 165 ; : 172.5 x 9 (1552-5) 

; 1 ; : 9.40909. 

(The common tolh of_180 gr,, mhsha of 15 gr., and rati of 1.875 gr. have 
been used in these calculations). 

Annexed are the relative pi-oportious of these several denominations of eoims, a.s 
given by Abul-fazl— •extracted verbatim from an excellent MS. of his ‘Ayin-i Akbari.’ 
And to 'complete the original details of the eiitifc subject for those who may desire to 
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to seventeen, and the old gold muhr for seventeen to eighteen, sikka 
rupees. When originally coined, both of these moneys were at a discount. 

The proportion of fifteen to one is also adopted in the gold rupees 
of Madras and Bombay, which are coined of the same weight as the 
silver money of those Presidencies, and pass current for fifteen silver 
rupees. 

The weights and purity of the gold coins are as follows ; — 





Weight In 

Weight ill 

Legal value, 

DKKOMIKATIOK'. 

Pure gold. 

Alloy. 



gold. 

tolAs. 


Old Calcutta rauhr,’ with | 
an oblique milled edge / 

189.4037 

1.4913 

190.895 

1.060 

(16 sikka 

Few standard goldmiibr, i 
with a straight milling j 

187.651 

17.059 

204.710 

1.137 

1 rupees. 

Madians and Bombay new 1 
gold rupee j 

165 

15 

180 

1.000 

15 riipeo.s.- 


examine them, I also subjoin tbe llupee equivalents, further determining the actual 
value of th(3 silver coins." 

^ luAtl? t 

Il*~L/^*** — ? t— ** ^1 ^ ^3 ^ ^ ^ ^ j 

I/® ^ Ij i lam^^ ^ 4A*Aj»b fmi J^.5 

AmS ^ 

E^**3. * •••••• 1^1(3 ^ ^ ^ 


TMb coin is inserted, eolitrary to fabrication is still permitted 

at tlie Calcutta mint, for the eoiivenienco of the merchants ; as it bears a lugher value, 
proportionally, in the niurktit than the new iiiulir, 
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Half and quarter gold niulirs are coined of proportionate 'weiglit to 
tlie above. 

Tlie pagoda of Madras and the old gold inuhr of Bombay will find 
their place in the Greneral Table of Coins, 

SILVER COII^S, 


The weight, fineness, and relative value of the silver coins established 
by the new regulation are as follows : — 


nEHOMINATtOir. 

Pure silver. 

Troy grains. 

Alloy, 

Troy grains. 

Weight in 

troy grains. 

Woiglit in 

toISs. 

Calcutta silckii rupee 

FarruldiabadjSouat,’- Sa- \ 

176 

16 

192 

1.0666 

. gar, Madras, or Bombay > 
rupee j 

165 

15 

180 

1.000 


Eight-ana pieces {dth-ann'r) and four-ana pieces (siU’P or vhau- 
anni^) are struck of proportionate weight to each of the above coins. 

The standard quality of the metal is eleven-twelfths of pure silver 
to one-twelfth of alloy. 

The conversion of sikkii into Earrukhabad rupees and vice vend 
may be effected in the simplest manner by the following rules, which 
obviate the necessity of providing tables for the purpose. 

Eule Fikst,' — To convert Earrukhabiid rupees into sikka rupees : — 
Deduct one-sixteenth of the amount of the Earrukhabad rupees from 
that amount, and the re, suit will be their equivalent in sikkas. 

Etjle Second. — To convert sikka rupees into Earrukhabad, Madras, 
or Bombay rupees ; — Add one-fifteenth of the amount of the sikkas to 
that amount, and the result wiE be the equivalent in Earrukhabad, 
Madras, or Bombay rupees. 

To avoid confusion here, the weights and values of the former cur- 
rencies of the Company, which differ in a small degree from the fore- 
going scale, as well as those of the existing currencies of the Hative 
States, will be inserted in the GeneraT Table before alluded to. 

All silver money of the new standard (with a straight milling or a 
plain edge), is considered bylaw as of full weight until it has lost by 
wear or otherwise two pa’i in the rupee ; or, in round terms, one per 
cent. . ' ■ 


' smumdt, pi. of 


n dgi^anni, ■* ^ sidd, or 


su7d, or sitkd. 




eJmUMt, 
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Coins oi the old standard (with the oblique milling) remain subject 
to the provision of Eegulation LXI., 1795, which allows them to remain 
a legal tender until they have lost only six anas per cent. 

The limits of weight are, therefore, as follows : — 

Original Allowance Minimum Min. weight of 

weight. for wear. weigiit. 100 rupees. 

Old silck& or Murshidilbiul rupee 179.666 grs. 6 S.ii6s per ct. ]79grs. 99,44 tolas 

New sikkb rupee... 192 grs. 2 p&.’i p. rup. 190 grs. 105.65 tolks 

Fai'nildi&,b&d, old rupee ......... 173 grs. 6 bubs p. ct. 172.352 95.75 tolbs 

,, new rupee 180 grs. 2 pb’i p. rup. 178.125 99. tolas 

Light-weight rupees are received by Government officers as bullion, 
the deficiency from standard weight being made good by the payer. 

COrPEU COINS. 

The copper coins of Bengal and Bombay are now equalized in weight, 
and are as follows : — 

Troy grain.*!. Value. 

The balf-aiib piece 200 6 pa’ i of account 

The paisa (marked one pb’i sikkb) 100 3 ditto 

The p6.’i of account 33| 1 ditto 

By Eegulation XXV. of 1817, Sect. 5, copper paisa, struck at the 
Benares mint, weighing 98 j grains, which were intended at first {vide 
Eeg. VII. 1814), for circulation in the province of Benares only, and 
were distinguished with a trident or trisiil,^ the symbol of Siva, were 
made current throughout the Bengal provinces at par with the Calcutta 
and Earruldiabad paisa. 

Coinage Duty on Seignokage. 

AH the Company’s mints are open to the reception of goldd and 
silver bullion for coinage on private account. The foEowing is the 
course of proceeding adopted in the Calcutta mint : —after examination 
by the processes of cutting and burning, to ascertain that there is no 
fraudulent admixture, the proprietor takes a receipt from the Mint- 
Master for the weight of his buEion. — A. specimen is then taken for 
assay, and after that operation the mint receipt is exchanged, at the 
Assay Office, for a certificate of the standard value of the buEion in 
gold or silver money. This certificate is convertible into cash at the 
Treasury as soon as the new coin may be transmitted thither from 
the mint. 

Except the S^gar Mint, which coins silver only. 





DOTY OK COIKAUR. 



A deduction is made from tlie assay produce of bullion to cover the 
expenses of coinage, wliieli vaiy at the different mints as follows : 

On Gold Bullion. On Silver Bullion. 

At the Calcutta mint 2 per cent. 2 per cent. 

At the Sugar mint 2 ditto. 2 ditto. 

[If rerpiired in halves and quarters, an additional duty of one per cent, is levied at 
these Mints.] 

At the Madras minti 3 per cent. 4 per cent. 'i 

At the Bombay mint' 2 1 ditto. 3 Sitto. ) 2 per cent. 


On the re-coinage of rupees struck at the Company’s mint,s of the 
Bengal Presidency, a charge of one per cent, only is levied. 

The rates of seignorage at Bombay and Madras include the charge 
for I’efinage ; for which a separate charge is made in the Calcutta and 
Sagar mints, on under- standard bullion only, at the rate of 0.4 per 
cent, per pennyweight of worseness in the assay : (unless such inferior 
bullion is required for the puiposes of alligation at the mint, when 
the charge may be remitted on the autliority of the Mint Master). 

The following is a table of refined cliarge.s ; — 


Befiuiug 
charge 
per cent. 


Itefluing 
charge 
per cent. 


duots. 

OiWo. 


dwts. 

)2 Wc 

>, 0.2 

1 Wo. 
U Wo. 
2* Wo. 

■ 

)4 7 Wt 

)fi n Wi 

38 8 W( 

). 0.2 

), 0.3 

). 0.3 

2| Wo. 


10 81 Wc 

1. 0.3 

3 Wo. 
U Wo. 

1 

L2 9 W( 
14 9i W( 

). 0.3 

). 0.3 

4 AYo. 

0. 


). 0.4 

Wo. 
5* VTo. 

0. 

0. 

18 lOi W. 
20 11" Mb 

). 0.4 

). 0.4 

5i Wo. 
6' Wo. 

0. 

0. 

22 114 W( 
24 12' Mb 

). 0.4 

3. 0.4 


Assay. 

Reflning 
charge, 
per cent. 

.Assay. 

dwts. 


diets. 


^Yo. 

0.50 

184 

AYo, 

13 

bVo. 

0.62 

19 

AYo. 

13^ 

Wo. 

0,54 

194 

AYo. 

14 

M^o. 

0.66 

20 

AYo. 

14^ 

AVo. 

0.58 

204 

AYo. 

Id 

AVo. 

0.60 

21 

AYo. 

loi 

AAm. 

0.62 

■214 

AYo. 

16 

AYo. 

0.64 

22 

AA^o. 

16 J 

AYo. 

0.66 

224 

AYo. 

17 

AYo. 

0.68 

23 

AYo. 

17^ 

AYo. 

0.70 

•234 

AYo. 

18 

AYo. 

0.72 

24 

AYo. 


ReRning 
charge 
per cent. 










Weiirlit of buHion 
in tohis or new | 
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Table of the Intrinsio or Assay Froduee of Silver Bullion in FarrvJjh 
abdil ami Calcutta rupees, from the \st of May, 1833. 



Assay 

Eepoi’t. 

Toncli, 
or line 
silver, in 
luo parts. 

Produce 
in Farru- 
kliiibdd, 
Madras, 
or 

Bombay 

Produce 
in ; 

Calcutta 
or sikivd. 
rupees. 

2 ^ 

S 53 

^ o ^ 

Assa.v 

Beport. 

Touch, 
or lino 
silver, in 
lUDparts. 

Produce 
in Parru- 
kiidbfid, 
Madras, 
or 

Bombay 

Produce 

in 

Calcutta 
or siklid 
rupees. 



Bs. 

■53 S 3 



i 


dials, 
m Br. 

100.000 

109.091 

103.273 

100 

diets. 

6 AA^o. 

89.583 

97.727 

91.689 

Er. 

99.792 

108.864 

103.060 


6i AA"o. 

89.375 

97.500 

91.406 


90.583 

10S.63G 

101.846 


6 ATo. 

89,167 

97.273 

91.193 

191- Br. 

99,3/5 

108.409 

101,633 


6i Wo. 

88.958 

97.045 

90.980 

.18' Br. 

99.167 

108.182 

101.421 


7 AA"o. 

88.750 

96.818 

90.767 

171 Br. 

98.958 

107.935 

101.303 


7'i' AA^o. 

88.543 

96.591 

90.554 

17 Br. 

98.7.50 

9S.542 

107.727 

100.994 


8 AA-^o. 

88.333 

96,364 

96.136 

90 341 

161 Br. 

107.500 

100.781 


8|AA^o. 

SS.125 

90.127 

16 Br. 

98.333 

107.273 

109,568 


9 AA^o. 

87.917 

95.909 

89.915 

loi' Br, 

98.125 

107-045 

100.365 


9k ^¥o. 

87.708 

95.682 

89.702 

L5 Br, 

97.917 

106.818 

100.142 


10 AA^o. 

87.500 

93.455 

89.489 

141 Br. 

97.708 

106.591 

99.929 


lOi AVo. 

87.292 

95.227 

89.276 

14 Br. 

97.500 

106.364 

99.716 


11 AAi'o. 

87.084 

95.000 

89.062 

Br. 

97.293 

106.136 

99.502 


Ilk 

86.875 

94773 

94 545 

88.850 

18 Br. 

97.0S3 

105.909 

99.290 


13 AA^o. 

86.667 

83.636 

12^ Br. 

96.875 

I03.6S2 

99.077 


12.^ AVo. 

86.458 

94 318 

88.423 

12 Br. 

96.667 

105.453 

98.864 


13 AVo. 

86.250 

94,091 

88.210 

li.i Br. 

96.458 

105.227 

98.690 


131 Wo. 

86.042 

93.864 

93.636 

87.993 

11 Br. 

96.250 

105.000 

98.437 


14 AVo. 

85.834 

87.784 

1()|- Br. 

96.043 

104.773 

98.225 

39 

14i Wo. 

85.625 

93.409 

87.571 

10 Br. 

95.833 

104.545 

98.011 


15 AA^o. 

85.417 

93.182 

87.358 

91 Br. 

95.625 

104.-318 

07:798 


16i AA'o. 

85.208 

92.955 
92 727 

87.145 

9 Br. 

9,5.417 

95.208 

104.091 

97.585 


16 AVo. 

85.000 

86.933 

8|f Br. 

103.864 

97.372 


lOi AVo. 

84.792 

92.600 

86719 

S Br. 

9.5.000 

103.636 

97.159 


17 AVo. 

84.583 

92.273 

86.506 

71 Br. 

94.792 

103.409 

96.946 


m Wo. 

84.375 

92.045 

86.293 

7 Br. 

94..583 

103.182 

06.733 


18 AA^o. 

84.167 

91.818 

86.079 

Oi Br. 

91..370 

102.955 

96.520 


18J- AVo. 

83.958 

91.691 

85.867 

6 Br. 

94.167 

102.737 

90.306 

U 

19 AVo. 

83.760 

91.364 

85.654 

5iBr. 

93.9.58 

102.500 

96.094 

39 

I9k Wo. 

83.542 

91.136 

85.440 

5 Br. 

93.750 

102.273 

95.881 


20 AA^o. 

83.883 

90.900 

85.227 

4i Br, 

93.542 

102.045 

95.667 


201 AAAl 

83.125 

90.683 

85.015 

4 Br. 

93.333 

101.818 

96.454 


21 AVo. 

82.917 

90.454 

84,801 

31 Br. 

93.125 

101.591 

95.241 


m Wo. 

82.708 

90.227 

84,588 

3 Br. 

92.917 

101.364 

95.029 


23 AVo. 

82.500 

90.000 

84.375 

21 Br. 

92.703 

101.136 

94.815 


.22,^ AA'o. 

82.292 

89-773 

84.103 

2 Br. 

92.500 

100.909 

94.602 


23 AVo 

82.083 

89,645 

83.955 

li Br. 

92.292 

100.683 

94.389 


2Sk AVo. 

81,876 

89 318 

83.736 

1 Br. 

92.0S3 

100-453 

94.176 


24 AATi. 

81.667 

89.091 

8.3.423 

iBr. 

91.873 

100.337 

93.963 

» 

24i- AVo. 

81.458 

88,864 

83.310 

Standard. 

91.667 

100.000 

93.750 


25 AVo. 

81.250 

88.636 

83.097 

.V UB. 

91.458 

9.9.773 

93.637 


251^ AA^o. 

81.042 

88,409 

82,884 

1 E'o. 

91.250 

99.643 

93.333 


36 AVo. 

80.833 

88182 

82 671 

U- AVo. 

91.042 

99.318 

93.111 


26-i- AVo. 

80.625 

87.955 

82 463 

2 AVo. 

90.833 

99.091 

93i898 


27 AA^'o. 

80.417 

87.727 

82 244 

2i AFo. 

90.625 

98.864 

93.685 


27-1 AVo. 

80.21)8 

87.500 

82.032 

3 A?o, 

90.417 

98.636 

92A71- 

» 

28 AVo. 

80.000 

87.273 

81.819 

Hi ^yo. 

90.308 

98.409 

92.258 

■ - : 

asiwo. 

79.793 

87.045 

81.605 

4 AVo. 

90.000 

98.182 

93.046 

■j/ 

29 AVo. 

79.583 

86,818 

81.392 

4|- Wo. 

89.792 

97.953 

91.833 


mwo. 

79.375 

86,591 

8L.179 






30 AVo. 

79.167 

8().3G1 

80.972 


And so on of bullion of Inferior (lualily. 
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Table of tho Tntvinsio or jissai/ J^Toduce of Gold HuUiou in Cnlcutfa 
gold rnuh's and jBomhag gold rupees. 


o 



Toucli, 

0 ^ 

1 |S 

k S 

g-af; 

?'o3 

°°a 

3 

Assay in 


c 





or pure 

ag g S 

s 



carats 

Ra 





md 

gold 

.a" = 5.3 

0 « 0 



and 



giso . 

■3 

g 

•aius. 

ill 100 
parts. 

rt C 

is 

as^M 

r§ S 

So S tib 

§s.= 

oSl 
(3 &S 

jS 

grains. 

53 

£-< !tfi 


5 S-S.s 

2 % ^ 

fiHO i S) 

100 

0 . 

2 

7 . 

> 

Bi% 

100.000 

109.091 

95.923 

95.035 

100 

c. g, 

1 0 V/O. 

87.500 

95.454 

83.831 


1 

oil 

Br. 

99.740 

108.861 

95.674 

94.787 


1 ()iWo. 

87.239 

95.170 

83.683 


1 


Br. 

99.479 

108.523 

95.423 

94.540 

M 

1 0|B''o. 

86.979 

94.8S6 

83.433 


i 


Br. 

99.219 

108.239 

95.173 

94.293 

M 

1 OfB^o. 

86.719 

9-1,602 

83.183 


1 

3 

Br. 

98.958 

107.954 

94.924 

94,045 


1 1 Wo. 

86.458 

94.318 

82.933 


1 

2f 

Br. 

98.698 

107.670 

94.(574 

93.798 


1 liBB. 

86.198 

94.031 

93.760 

82.083 


1 

2.i 

Br. 

98.437 

107.38(5 

94.424 

93.550 


1 li-Wo. 

85.937 

82.434 

82.184 

=, 

1 

24 - 

Br. 

98.177 

107.102 

94.174 

93.303 

53 

1 If B^o. 

85.677 

93.4-66 


1 

9i 

Br. 

97.917 

106.818 

93.924 

93.055 


1 2 B'B. 

85.416 

93.182 

81.934 


1 

It 

Br. 

97.656 

100.534 

93.676 

93.808 


1 2f B*^o. 

85.156 

92.898 

81.084 


1 

li 

Br. 

97.39(5 

106.250 

93.425 

92.660 


1 2iWo. 

84.896 

92.014 

81.434 


1 

14 

Br. 

97.135 

105.90(5 

93.175 

92.313 


1 2f 

84.635 

92.329 

81.185 


1 

1 

Br. 

96.875 

105.6S2 

92.925 

92.005 


1 3 B^o. 

84.375 

92.045 

80,935 


1 

04 

Br. 

96.(515 

105.398 

92.075 

91.S18 


1 3f 'Bo. 

84.115 

91.761 

80.085 


1 

04 

Br. 

9(5.354 

105.114 

92.426 

91.570 


1 34 - BB. 

83.854 

91.477 

80.435 


1 

04 

Br. 

9G.094 

104.829 

92.176 

91.323 

>3 

1 3f Wo. 

83.594 

91.193 

80.185 


1 

0 

Br. 

95.833 

104.545 

91.926 

91.075 


2 0 Wo. 

83.33,3 

90.909 

79.936 


0 


Br. 

95.573 

104.261 

91.676 



2 04 -BB. 

83.073 

90.625 

79.686 


0 


Br. 

95.313 

103.978 

91.426 



2 O^BB. 

S2.812 

90.341 

79.430 


0 


Br. 

95.052 

103.693 

91.177 



2 Of BB. 

82.552 

90.057 

79.180 


0 

3 

Br. 

94.792 

103.409 

90.927 



2 1 Wo. 

82.291 

89.773 

78.936 

» 

0 

24 

Br. 

94.631 

103.125 

90.677 

C3 


2 If BB. 

82.031 

89.489 

78.687 


0 

21 

Br. 

94.271 

102.841 

90.426 

cO 


2 Ik Wo. 

81.770 

89.204 

78.437 

i) 

0 

2i 

Br. 

94.010 

102.557 

90,177 

"c 

35 

2 IfB^o. 

81.510 

88.920 

78.187 


0 

2 

Br. 

93.760 

102.273 

89.928 

•S 


2 2 Wo. 

81.250 

88.636 

77.937 


0 

li 

Br. 

93.489 

101.989 

89.678 



2 2iB''o. 

80.990 

88.352 

77-6)87 


0 

li 

Br. 

93.229 

101.704 

89.428 

fS 


2 2kWo. 

80.729 

88.068 

77.438 

la 

0 

1:5 

Br. 

92.969 

101.420 

89.178 

0 


2 2iB'o. 

80.469 

87.784 

77-188 


0 

1 

Br. 

92.708 

iOl.136 

S8.92S 



2 3 Wo. 

80.108 

87.500 

76.938 


0 

0" 

-Br. 

92.448 

100.862 

88.679 



2 SfWo. 

79.948 

87.216 

76.688 


0 

05 

Br. 

92.187 

100.568 

88.429 

<P 

33 

2 3-|-Wo. 

79.687 

86.932 

76.438 

55 

0 

Or 

-Br. 

91.927 

100.284 

88.179 

Ie 

53 

2 31 Wo. 

79.427 

86.643 

76.189 


standard 

91.667 

100.000 

87.929 



3 0 Wo 

79.166 

86.364 

75.939 


0 

0, 

-Wo 

91.406 

99,716 

87.679 

® a 


3 Of Wo 

78.906 

86.079 

75.(389 


0 

01 

-Wo 

91.156 

99.432 

87.430 

0 


3 Of Wo 

78.646 

85.796 

75.489 


0 

0: 

rWo 

90.886 

99.148 

87.180 

.S=! 


3 Of BB 

78.385 

85.611 

76.189 


0 

1 

lYo 

90.625 

98.864 

86.920 

.ss 


3 1 BB 

78.125 

85.227 

74,940 


0 

1 

AYo 

90.306 

98.579 

86.680 



3 liB^o 

77.864 

81,943 

74.694 


0 

1 

Bo 

90.104 

98.295 

86.430 



3 li-BB 

77-604 

84.659 

74.440 

j) 

0 

1 

ITo 

89.844. 

98.611 

86.180 

& 

35 

3 If Wo 

77.344 

84.375 

74,190 


0 

2 

Wo 

89.583 

97.727 

85.931 

: o- -.:. 


3 2 B^o 

77-083 

84.091 

73.9-40 


0 

2- 

-IVo 

89.323 

97.413 

85.681 



3 2f B^o 

76.823 

83.807 

73.691 

aa 

0 

2- 

■Bo 

89.062 

97.159 

85.431 

-sS • • 


3 2-iB^O 

76.562 

83.523 

73.441 

H 

0 

2; 

4Wo 

88.802 

96.875 

85.181 

*•-1 ■ ■ 


3 2fB"o 

76.302 

83.239 

73.191 


0 

3 

Wo 

88.541 

96.591 

84.932 

“ 0 . 


3 3 B" o 

76.01-2 

82.954 

72.941 

a> 

0 

3- 

BB 

83.281 

96.307 

84.682 



3 3tWo 

75.781 

82.670 

72.691 

0 

s 

BTo 

88.021 

96.023 

84,432 

. o- ••• 

M 

3 31 Wo 

75.62J. 

82.386 

72 . 44.3 


0 

3 

jWo 

1,87.760 

95.739 

84.182 


33 

3 3f Wo 

75.260 

82.102 

72.193 







4 0 B^ o 

76.000 

81.818 

71.942 






A.nd so on of 

jullion of inferior quality. 
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BTlITT'SH TjrBIA>" MOXETARr SYtjTiar. 

The refining chai’ges on under-standard gold as applied at Calcutta 
are as follows : — 


car. ffr. ear. gr. 

Fmn 0 O5 Wo. to 1 1 Wo. i per cent. 

From 1 1 W^o. to 2 2 Wo. 1 per cent. 

From 2 2^ W^o. to 3 3 Wo. per cent. 

From 3 3} Wo. to 5 0 Wo. 2 per cent. 

From 5 0^ AN^o. to 7 2 AVo. 2.| per cent., etc. 


For old standard muhrs, merchants are obliged to bring their gold 
already refined to the requisite degree of purity. 

The produce of any weight, in tolas, of assayed bullion is found by 
multiplying it by the number opposite to the assay in the proper 
column (of siklai or Farnddiabad rupees, or netv or gold muhrs, as the 
case maybe), and diyiding by 100. To find the pure contents, the 
number in the third column ‘ or touch,’ must be taken as the multi- 
plier. For example: — - 

I. 5432 tolas of refined cake silver reported, on assay, to be 15^ dwts. Br. yield 
in sikka. rupees, 5432 X 100.355 -f- 100 ~ 5451.254, or sfi. nxpees 5451 4 1. 

II. 1200 tolfis of dollars at 5 AVo. contain of pure silver 1200 x 89.583 -7- 100 
= 1075 tolCis pure. 

III. 100 twenty franc-pieces, weighing 55.319 tolas, at 0 IJ c, grs. AA^o. yield 
55.319 X 86.430 -i- 100 =■ 47.812 new gold muhrs. 

These tables, mu d, indeed, aU that are inserted in the present paper, 
express the fractious of the rupee, or of the tola, in decimals. For 
converting this expression into the ordinary division of amis and pa’is, 
and -vice vend, the following table will he found very convenient, and 
of constant application in monetary calculations. 


Table for reihwing Anas and Pd’is into decimal parts of a Rupee. 
1 and — 0.0625. 



0 

1 

■ 2 
, . 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 pai 


IIMiii 


0156 

.0208 


.0312 

.0365 

.0417 

0469 

.0521 

.0573 

1 

.0625 



.0781 


.0885 


iiBBBl 

.1042 

.1094 

.1146 

.1198 

2 

.1250 

.1302 

.1354 

.1406 

.1458 

.1510 

.1562 

.1615 

.1667 

.1719 

.1771 

1823 

3 

.1875 

.1927 

.1979 

.2031 


.2135 

.2187 

.2240 

.2292 

.2344 

.2396 

.2448 

4 


.2552 

.2604 

.2656 


.2760 

.2812 

.2864 

.2917 

.2969 

.3021 

.3073 

5 

.3125 

.3177 

.3229 

.3281 

.3333 

.3385 

.3437 

.3489 

.3542 

.3594 

.3646 

,3698 

6 

.3750 


.3854 


.3958 

.4010 

.4062 

.4115 

.4167 

.4219 

.4271 

.4323 

7 

.4375 

.4427 

.4479 

.4531 

.4583 

.4635 

.4687 

.4740 

.4792 

.4844 

.4896 

.4948 

8 




.5156 

.5208 

.5260 

.5312 

.5365 

.5417 

.5469 

.5521 

.5573 

9 

,5625 

.5677 

.5729 

.5781 


.5885 

.5937 

wmia 

.6042 

.6094 

.6146 

.6198 

iIKH 

.6250 


.6354 

Kama 

.6458 

.6510 

.6562 

.6615 

.6667 

.6719 

.6771 

.6823 

11 

.6875 

.6927 

.6979 

Hmi 

.7083 

.7155 

.7187 


.7292 

.7344 

.7396 

.74-48 

12 

.7500 

.7552 

KHH 

.7656 


.7760 

.7812 

7865 

,7917 

.7969 

.8021 

.8073 

13 

.8125 

.8177 


.8281 

.8333 

.8385 

.8437 

.8490 

.8542 

.8594 

.8646 

8698 

14 


mm 

,8854 

.8906 

.89581 



.9115 

.9167 

.921 9« 

.9270 

.9323 

15 

.9375 

.9427 

.9479 

.9532 

.9r583 

.9635 

.9687 

.9740 

.9787 

.9844 

.9896 

9948 




TABLES! OF ENGLISH AND INDIAN ESCIIANGES. 13 

- EXCHANGES. 

For the conversion of the rujiee into the equivalent currency of 
other nations, it is necessary to take into consideration the fluctuating 
relative value of the pi*ecious metals inter se, fram the circumstance of 
gold being in some, and silver in others, the legal medium of circulation. 

It is also necessaxy to take account of the mint ehax’ge for coining 
at each place, -which adds a fictitious value to the local coin. The 
‘par of exchange’ is, for these reasons, a somewhat amhiguons term, 
requiring to be distinguished under two more definite denominations, 
1st, the ‘intrinsic pai’/ which represents that case in which the pure 
metal conttiined in the ixarallel denominations of coins is equal. 2nd, 
the ‘ commercial par,’ or that case in which the current value of the 
coin at each place (after deducting the seignorage leviable for coinage) 
is equal : or in other words, ‘ two sums of money of different countries 
are commercially at pai’, while they can purchase an equal quantity of 
the same kind of pure metal.’ ^ 

Thus, if silver he taken from India to England, it must be sold to 
a bullion merchant at the market price, the propidetor receiving pay- 
ment in gold (or notes convertible into it). The London mint is closed 
against the im|)orter of silver ; which metal has not, therefore, a 
minimum value in the English market fixed by the mint price : 
although it has so in Calcutta, where it may always he converted into 
coin at a charge of two per cent. On the other hand, if a remittance 
in gold be made from this country to England, its out-tuim there is 
known and fixed : each new Calcutta gold muhr being convertible 
into 1.66 or If sovereigns nearly; hut the price of the gold muhr 
fluctuates as considerably in India as that of silver does in England, 
the natux’al tendency of commerae heing to bring to an equilibrium the 
operations of exchange in the two metals. 

The exchange between England and India has, therefore, a two-fold 
expression; for silver, the price of the sikka rupee in shillings and 
pence -for gold, the price of the sovereign in rupees. To calculate 
the out-turn of a bullion remittance in either metal, recourse maybe 
had to the following 

TABLES OP ENGLISH AND INDIAN EXCHANGES. 

The data for the calculation of these tables are :-— 

1st. One (or 100 lbs. troy) of silver (one-twelfth alloy) is 

coined into 3,200 Earrukhahad rupees, or into 3,000 sikka rupees, of 
which sixty-four and sixty respectively are taken as mint duty, being 
at the rate of two per cenC 

1 Xxlly’s ' GaixiMst,tiii., 13. ^ ^ or ii rua 
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li'amSH INDIAN ArONE'i'lEY SYSTEM. 


2iid. lOOlbs. troy of Englisli standard silver (18-240tlis alloy) are 
coined into 6,600 Bhillings, of which 400 are taken as seignorage or 
mint duty, being 4s. per lb., or nearly six per cent. ; but the mint is not 
open to the holders of silver bullion, which is only purchased through 
the bank when required for coinage. 

3rd. The sovereign (l-12th alloy) weighs 128.25 grains troy, and 
no duty is charged on its coinage. 100 lbs. of pure gold yields 5098.3 
sovereigns, = 8069.5 new gold muhrs, =3041.4 old gold muhrs, = 
8490,9 Madras and Bombay muhrs. 


Table slmmncj the produce of 100 sihkd rupees and of 1 silchd rupee in 
shillings sterling at London, for different ciuotations of the price of 
silver in the London price current. 


At tliG Loudon iivicG 
of silver per troy 
onneo. 

100 sikLil. rupees 
will proiluee 

Excliaugo 
per silckfl, rupee. 

Uemarks. 

s. 

d. 

ShiUtiiffs, 

8. 

d. 


at 0 

6 

218.018 

2 

2.2 

Intrinsic par of coins. 

5 

5 

214.714 

2 

1.8 

f (2s. 1.64i?.) Calcutta 

5 

4 

211.411 

2 

1.4 

\ mint price of silver. 

5 

3 

208.108 

2 

1.0 

1 (2s. l.OTff.) commer- 

5 

2 

204.80.5 

2 

0.6 

( cial par of excluiuge. 

5 

1 

201..501 

2 

0.2 

( (2s. 0.58f?.) London 

5 

0 

198.198 

1 

11. S 

1 mint price of silver. 

4 

i: 

194.895 

1 

11.4 

{ (5s. 2d.) 

4 

10 

191.591 

1 

11.0 


4 

9 

188.288 

1 

10.6 


4 

8 

184.984 

1 

10.2 


4 

7 

181.681 

1 

9.8 


4 

6 

178,378 

: 

1 

9.4 



Table shoiving the produce c/lOO FarriiJchdhdd, Sdgar, Sonat, Madras, 
or JBornhay rupees {or 100 tolas) of Bengal standard silver {one- 
twelfth alloy), in shillings and the consequent rate of exchange. 



London price of 
silver per troy 
ounce. 

100 EarrukliAbafl, 
Mii(lr.as, or Bombay 
rupees will protlnce 

Exchange 
per Farrnkbabad 
rupee. 

Remarks. 

8. 

a. 



d. 


O 

6 

204.390 


0.5 

Intrinsic par of coins. 

0 

5 

201.293 


0.15 

f (2s. O.Oicl) Calcutta 

3 

4 

198.196 


11.8 

(, mint price of silver. 

6 

3 

195.099 


11.5 

( (Is. 11. oltf.) commer- 

5 

2 

192.002 


11.1 

( cial par of cxclianwo. 

5 

1 

188.905 


10.7 

( (Is. H.04(i.) London 

5 

0 

185.809 


10.3 

< mint price of silver. 

4 

11 

182.712 

^Hh 

10.0 

( (5,v. 2rf.) 

4 

10 

179.615 

Bl 

9.6 


4 

.9. ■' 

176.518 

Hi 

9.2 


4 


173.421 

H 

8.8 


4: 

'-"Mr 

170.324 

H 

8.44 




167.228 

■ 

8.06 
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Tlie excliange wliick a btiUion remittatice from England to India 
will yield at the London prices of the first column may be found hj 
adding- two per cent, to the columns of produce; thus, at 5s. an 
ounce, 185.8 + 3.7=189.5 shillings invested in silver bullion, w'ill 
produce 100 Farrukhabad rupees, and give an exchange of Is. 10f(^. 
per Farrukhabad rupee. The same remark applies to the above table 
for sikka rupee exchanges. 


Table shewing the proiim of a remittance to London in gold lidlion or 
coin, and the corresponding exchange in Cahutta, Farrulihabdd, 
Madras, and Bomlay rupees. 


Oiileutfa 
prio(! of 
Gold 
Aluhr. 

Calcntta 
in'iei! of 
33iiglish 
Sovei'eisu. 

Calinitta 
price of 
sianiliird 
Gold Bullion 
pev 1(10 
toUis. 

Iut,riii.sic 
produpo of 
100 Sagar 
miH;es tlms 
invested 
in England. 

Intrinsic 
produce of 
100 Farnikha- 
bAd. Madras, 
or Bombay 
rupees 
ditto. 

Exebango 
per silclK'i 
rupee. 

Excliange 

per 

ParruklifibAd, 
Madras, 
and Bombay 
rupee. 

Us. 

kn. 

su. ns. 

Sii. lls. 

ShilHiif;s. 

Shillings. 

s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

16 

0 

y 633 

1406.86S 

207.616 

194.640 

2 

0.91 

1 

11.35 

16 

2 

9.708 

1417.859 

206.006 

193 131 

2 

0.72 

1 

11.17 

16 

4 

9.783 

142S.850 

204 422 

191.646 

2 

0.52 

1 

10.99 

16 

6 

9.S5S 

1439.841 

202.861 

190.183 

2 

0.33 

1 

10.82 

16 

8 

9.934 

1450. S32 

201.32.5 

188.743 

2 

0.15 

1 

10.64 

16 

10 

10.009 

1461.823 

199.811 

187.323 

1 

11.97 

1 

10.48 

16 

12 

10 084 

1472.814 

198.329 

185.924 

1 

11.79 

1 

10.31 

IG 

14 

10.160 

1483.805 

196.850 

184.547 

1 

11.62 

1 

10.16 

17 

0 

10.235 

1494.797 

195.403 

183.190 

1 

11.44 

1 

9.98 

17 

2 

10.310 

1505.788 

193.977 

181.853 

1 

11.27 

1 

9.82 

17 

4 

10.385 

1516.779 

192.571 

180.535 

1 

11.10 

1 

9.66 

17 

6 

10.462 

1527.770 

191.185 

179.236 

1 

10.94 

1 

9.50 

17 

8 

10.536 

1538.761 

189,820 

177.956 

1 

10.77 

1 

9.35 


[The old Calcutta gold muhr is omitted in tMs table, because it bears an artificial 
value, 14 or 15 bnfis liigber than tbe new standard mubr.] 

The above tables give intrinsic results; that is, they exclude all 
ealcxilation of charges, insurance, freight, commission, etc., -which are 
of a variable nature. It may be generally assumed, however, that 
four per cent., or one penny in the rupee, will cover aU expenses of 
remittance to England, from which maybe deducted a saving of six 
months’ interest, -when comparing the transaction with mercantile hills 
of twelve months’ date. 

The par of exchange with other countries may he estimated from 
the intrinsic and mint produce of their coins, thus :~assnming the 
Spanish dollar to weigh 416 grains troy, and to be five dwts. worse in 
assay, Ave have for 

SPAIX AXD AMEJRICA.: 

/== 231.111 toMs in -sveight, 

100 D01.LAI1S I = 225.858 Fd. rupees^ ) or deducting duty J 221.341 Fd, rupees. 

(== 211.742 sikka rupees, j of 2 per cent. 1207.508 sikka fis. 

The Spanish dollar forms also the currency of the Straits of Malacca 
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aad of Manilla; and it is extensively known in the colonies of England, 
Ceylon, the Gape, Australia, etc. 

Eor the British colonial possessions, however, an Order of Council 
was promulgated on the 23rd March, 1825, extending to them the cir- 
culation of British silver and copper money, and directing all public 
accounts to be kept therein. Where the dollar was, either by law, 
fact, or practice, still a legal tender, it was to be accounted equivalent 
to 4s. and vice versa. For the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
circulation consisted of paper rix-dollars ; — and Ceylon, where it con- 
sisted of silver and jxaper rix-dollars, as well as a variety of other 
coins;: — it was provided that a tender and payment of Is. 6c?. in British 
silver money should be equivalent to the rix-dollar. The sikka rupee 
was to be allowed circulation at 2s. li. and that of Bombay at Is. lid., 
and the five-franc piece at 4s. These regulations are still in force in 
Ceylon, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, the Cape, Mauritius, and St. 
Helena. 

PEAXCE. 

The French kilogramme of standard silver (1-1 0 th alloy) is coined 
into 200 francs, and the kilogramme weighs 85.744 tolas; therefore 
( = 42.872 tol&s in weight, 

100 Fit.-\NCS I — 42.092 Fd. rupees, \ or deduotiiig duty j 41.250 Fd. rupees. 

( = 39.4(52 sikkO. rupees, ) of 2 per cent, ‘ ( 38.673 sikbS, rupees. 

The coinage duty on silver at Paris is 1-| per cent., or | per cent, 
less than in India ; hence it will be found that, 

100 sikka rupees realize almost precisely 250 francs at the Paris mint. 

Minted gold in France is worth 15| its weight of minted silver, or 
the kilogramme is coined into 155 napoleons or twenty-franc pieces : 
the seignorage on gold is only i per cent. 

One kilogi'amme of pure gold yklds 81.457 gold muhrs, or (deducting 2 per cent, 
mint duty) 79,828 ditto, therefore 

/ ~ 55.319 tolS.s in weight, 

( = 47.315 old gold muhrs, \ or deduct- X 46.369 old gold mrs. 

100 Napoleons 7 = 47.757 new ditto, f ing duty ) 46.802 new ditto. 

i == .54.313 Madras and Bom - 1 of 2 per 1 53.227 Madras and 

\ bay gold rupee, / cent. ( Bombay gold rupee. 

CHINA. 

As the Chinese have no gold or silver coin.s, hut make payments in 
those metals by weight, it is sufficient to state the value of the tael of 
the sycee and dollar silver usually current with them. 

100 tael of f = 322.135 tolbsin weight == (120 oz. 16 dwts. English), 

Sycee silver av. | == 344.108 Fd rujjees, ) or deducting duty ( 337.226 Fd. rupees. 
15 dwts. Br. ( == 322.602 sikk-5. rupees, ) of 2 per cent. ( 316.150 8 ( 1 , rupees, 
100 tael of ( = 314.811 Fd. rupees, \ or deducting duty / 308,615 Fd. rupees, 
dollars 6: Wo. ( — 296,135 sh. rupees, / of 2 per cent. ( 289.233 s&. rupees. 

The par of exchange with other places may in a similar manner he 
found from the table of coins. 


HINDU SYSTEM, 
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GENEEAL TABLE OE INDIAN COINS, 

When it was said, at the commoncement of this paper, that the rupee 
was the universal unit of currency throughout India, a reservation 
should have been made for those parts of the Peninsula where the 
Pagoda and Panam still circulate. There are, in fact, two distinct 
systems still jjrevalent, the Hindu and the Musalman ; and although 
the former has become extinct throughout the greater part of Hindustan 
by the predominance of the Muhammadan power, it is traceable in the 
old coins found at Kanauj, and other seats of ancient Hindu sovereignty, 
which agree nearly in weight with the coins still extant in the several- 
petty Hindu States of Southern India. 

HIXnU SYSTEM. 

The unit of this system was of gold, and the old specimens ,^und 
are of sixty or one hundred and twenty grains in weight : showing an 
evident oormeetion with the Grecian drachma and didraehma of gold 
(or ^pi/oro? and St')(pvcroij) and confirming the testimony afforded by 
the device and symbols of old Hindu coins, of a direct descent from 
their Bactrian prototype. 

As the Muhammadan power never gained an entire ascendancy in 
the Peninsula, the same system of currency continued to be issued from . . 
the mints of a number of petty Eaj ships in Malabar and the Carnatic.4: 
The principal of these were at Bangalor and Maisur, under the Ikkef^ , 
Kaja, who coined the Sadasiva hiins,^ so called from a former Edja. 
They bore the figures of Siva and Parvati on one side, and a temple on 
the reverse. During the usurpation of Hyder ’Ali and Tipfi, Bahaduri 
and Sultani hums were struck in Maisur ; the former are distinguished 
by a ^ the initial of Hyder’s name. At Travancore also a mint has 
existed for a very long period, coining Anandrai hdns, so called from 
a prince of that name. The Ikkeri and Travancore mints are the 
; only two now in existence. . 

The name of this coin among Europeans is ‘Pagoda,’ a Portuguese 
appellation derived from the pyramidal temple depicted on one side of 
it. The proper Hindii name is Varaha,® ‘wild boar,’ and doubtless 
originated in a device of the Boar Incarnation, or Avatar, of Tishnu 
upon the ancient coinage of the Carnatic ; for the same figure appears 
as the signet of the Eajas of that country, on some old copper grants 
of land in the Mackenzie collection.® The Hindu name probably 

■ 1 ■- 2— — « ■ 

3 The Vart-lia also appears on some aucient 'silyer coins of Orissa. See Wilson’s 
account of coins of this type, ‘Asiatic Eesearches,* Tol. xvii. p. 586. 
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varied according to tlie image on tlie coin ; thus we find the Eamatanka 
having the device of Kama and his attendants | and the Matsya^ hun of 
Tijayanagar with four' ‘fish’ on the obverse. Other pagodas have 
Tishmi, daganath, Venkateswar, etc. on them ; those with three 
Swaniis, or figures, are of the best gold, and are valued ten per cent, 
higher than the common pagoda. 

'Hun' is the common term used by the Muhammadan writers, and 
indeed generally by the natives, for the pagoda. It signifies ‘ gold ’ in 
the old Carnatic language. 

The him was subdivided into 'fanams' and 'kds.' Fanam, or 
more properly panam,® is identical with the word pan, known in this 
part of India as one of the divisions of the Hindu metrical system, now 
applied chiefly to a certain measure of kauri's and copper money. 
The old fanam was of gold only, and was one-sixteenth of a hun. In 
the 'Lilavati" we find sixteen pana==oue dharan,^ sixteen dharan — 
one nishk|^ where the dharan (or dharam) seems to accord with the 
hun, which, as before said, is identical in weight with the Greek 
drachma* The Ikkeri pagoda still contains sixteen fanams : that of 
Viraral and Anandral, fourteen; and the Kalyan pagoda, twenty- 
eight. The division adopted hy the English was forty-two. 

■ ‘Hus’ may he a corruption of the Sanskrit word Karsha,® which is 
mentioned in Colebrooke’s 'Essay on Indian Weights,' as the same 
with the pan : ' a Karsha, or eighty raktikas (ratfs) of copper is called 
a pana, or Karsha-pana.' It is now the eightieth part of a pan, hut 
similar discrepancies are common throughout, and the simple word is 
all that can he identified as having survived the changes of system. 

As accounts were formeily kept at Madras in this currency, the 
following particulars extracted from Kelly’s 'Cambist' will be found 
useful for reference ; 

‘ According to the old system, aceoimts are kept in star-pagodas, fanams, and kfis. 

8 khs = 1 fanam. 

336 khs = 42 fanams = 1 pagoda. 

The Company reckon twelve fanams to the Areot rupee, and three and a half rupees 
to the pagoda. The hhzhr exchange fluctuates from thirty-five to forty-five fanams 
per pagoda, the latter being a gold coin, and the former of silver; hut fanams were 
also coined of base gold. Copper i-, v-, x-, and xx-, khs pieces were coined in England, 
by contract, for Madras so early as 1797 ; the xx-khs is also called ‘dodo’ and ‘falds,’ “ 

The star-pagoda weighs 52-56 grains, and is nineteen one-fifth carats fine : it is, 
therefore, intrinsically worth 7s. sterling ; hut it is commonly valued at 8s. 
Many varieties of the pagoda circulate on the Coromandel coast, which will find 
their places in the General Table, 

plural of fjjJJ 
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In 1811 a coinage from Spanish dollars took place, consisting of double rupees, 
rupees, halves, and quarters ; and pieces one-, two-, three-, and five-, fanams ; the rupee 
weighed 186-7 grains, A silver coinage of half- and quarter-pagodas of dollar 
fineness also then took place ; the half-pagoda -weighed 326-73 grains troy, and was 
equal to If Arcot rupees. By a proclamation of 7th January, 1818, the silver rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains -was constituted the standard coin, and all accounts 
and public engagements were ordered to he converted at the exchange of three 
hundred and fifty rupees per hundred pagodas. 

The proportion between the old and new currency is therefore now 3| rupees per 
pagoda; and in copper seventy-five khs old currency = four teen paisa, new currency.* 

MUSAJCMASr SYSTEM. 

The Musalman system, of -which the muhr and the rupee are the 
characteristic denominations of coin, assumes at the present day a mul- 
tifarious appearance from the great variety in weight and value of the 
rupees current in different parts of India. That they have a commo-n 
origin ; and, in fact, that most of the rupees now issued from the Native 
mints of Central India are of modern date, is easily proved, since they 
almost all bear the impress of Shah ’iUam, like our own coin. 

The silver rupee ^Yas introduced, according to AbiiT-fazl, by Shir 
Shah, who usurped the throne of Dihli from Humayun in the year 
1542. Previous to his time, the Arabic dirham^ (silver drachma), the 
gold dinar ® (denarius auri), and the copper falus ® (foliis) formed the 
currency of the Moghul dominions. Shir Shah’s rupee had, on one 
side, the Muhammadan creed ; on the other, the emperor’s name and the 
date in Persian ; both encircled in an annular Hindi inscription. Since 
‘the same coin was revived and made more pure’ in Akhar’s reign, 
we may assume the original weight of the rupee from Abu’l-fazl’s 
statement, to have been eleven and a quarter masbas ^ ; Akbar’s square 
rupee, called from its inscription the Jal-ali,® was of the same weight 
and value. This coin was also called the Chahar-yari,® from the four 
friends of the prophet, Ahu-bakr, Omar, Osman, ’Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is supposed by the vulgar to have 
talismanic power. 

Concerning the weight of the masha some difficulty prevails, as this 
unit now varies in different parts of India, Mr. Colebrooke makes it 
seventeen grains and three-eighths nearly ; but the average of several 
gold and silver jalaKs of Akbar's reign, found in good preservation, 
gives 15-5 grains, which also agrees better with the actual masha of 

® This name is still preserved on the Madras paisS. or Kfis pieces. 
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many parts of Hindustan.^ By this calculation the I'upee originally 
Tvcighed 174*4 grains tro}'’, and M*'as of pure silver (or such as M'-as es- 
teemed to be pux’e). The same standard was adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar, and accordingly we find coins of Akbar’s reign dug up in 


^ The following are the rnhsha weights sent home for examination in 1819, as 
published in that highly useful work, Kelly’s ‘Cambist’: 

■ Jfilna miisha 15.373 grs. The Patna nrisha is called... 18.5 grs. 

. Bellary 14 687 The Ben-cires from several 

Malwa 15.833 specimens 17.7 

Shrat 15.600 The Calcutta mhsha, by 

Ahmadnagar 15.7,00 Kelly 32.0 

Puna 15.970 But probably this was a double masha. 

The average of all these agrees nearly with the Alcbari mhslia. 

■ A gold jalali of Lalior, rather worn, weighs 186'6 : this maybe the 12| mhshacoin 
mentioned by Abh’l-fazl, which would give fifteen grains for the mhsha, 

[ I annex some incidental information on the subject of Shir Shhh’s coin-weights 
and values, which I had occasion to draw up some years ago. I insert the entire 
passage in tlxis place as further illustrative of the true weiglit of the mhsha. 

“ I have previously (‘Coins of Pathhn Kings of Debll,’ Preface, p. vii.) assumed, 
from existing specimens of the silver money of Shir Shhh, that the original mint 
standard of Ins rupees was calculated at an average weight of 178 grains, if not more, 
Abh’l-fazl’s statement on the point, scrutinized more critically than it has heretofore 
been, afl’ords a singularly close confirmation of this inference. I find it recorded in 
no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian ‘ Ayiu-i Akharl,’ that the 
rupee of Akhar, which Avas based upon that of Shir Shhh, weighed eleven and a half 
. mhshas; the same weight is assigned in these copies of the SlS. to Akhar’s jaPill, 
which is avowedly identical in value with the former. “ I mention this prominently, 
as GladAV’in, in his translation (I. pp. 29, 35, etc.) has given elei’en and a quarter 
in&ahas as the Aveight of each of these coins; and Prinsep, in accepting Gladwin’s 
figures, Avas led to place the Aveight of the old rupee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard. 

“ Tliore is some doubt as to the exact AA'oight we are to allow to the rohsha, AA^hieh 
varied considerably in ditferent parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dehll 
rnhslia to he 15.5 grains, and admitting this, the result sIioavs Shir Shhh’s rupee to 
have AA'eighed 178.25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

“ The assignment of 16.5 grains to the Shir Shahi m&sha is equally well borne out 
in the test afforded by Akhar’s oavu coins. In order to avoid the very probable error 
of mistaking the identical class, among three but little varying denominations of the 
gold coinage, to which any gri'cn specimen within our rcacli should belong, I confine 
my reference to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its various 
mintages, in types and legends, Avas preserved, in effect, uniform in Aveight and value. 
Marsden has contributed an example (No, DCCCXXIV.) of a square jalhll of this 
Padshhli, Avcighing 176.6 grains : Lad the tolh at this time been fixed at 180 grains, 
this coin Avould contain four grains more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shoAVs a return of 15.3 grains to each of the Ilf m&shas of 15.5 
grains, Avhich should, under the higher scale of weights, originally haA'e constituted 
its total on issue from the mint. 

“ The adoption of this 15.5 grain m&sha as a standard, necessitates a concurrent 
roeogniticin of a proportionately increased weight in the toKi as then in use ; Ave 
can scarcely suppose the tAvelve mashas composing the tolh to have aggregated 186 
grains, Avlnle the tola itself remained at the 180 grains modern usage has assigned 
it. We IiaA'C fortunately at hand a second means of proving the question, in the 
due determination of the intrinsic contents of the pieces composing the lower currency 
of the period, and the result AVill he found to shoAv sufficient confirmation of the 
theory AS’hich places the m&sha of Shir Sh&h at 16,6, and the tolfi at 186 grains troy. 

“ GladAvin, ‘ Ayin-i Akbarij' I. 62, 59, 70. Seealso note *j'p, 5, 
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various places^ and worn, weighing from one hundred and seventy to 
one hundred and seventy-five grains. ■ ' 

Cabinet specimens of the coins of Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurang- 
zib have also an average weight of one hundred and seventy -five 


Forty cliims of copper, we are told, were ia Akl)ar’s time equivalent in account, and 
ordinarily in exchange, to one rupee, and the dam of copper is itself defined at' o 
tanks, or 1 tolh 8 rnhshas and 7 I’iitis in weight. ' The measure of value thus specified 
is likewise distinetly stated to be .a continuation of a previously existing species of 
money, which at the moment when Abu’l-fazl wrote, went by the name of ‘Dfuii.’ 
There can be hut little hesitation in admitting, almost primA fade on the evidence- 
available, that the copper pieces classed under Nos. 18i>, 186, V'ol. xv., ‘Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ were the identical coins of ShU'; Shah, to which the succeeding dams of 
Akbar w'ere assimilated J or, in other words, that they were in weight and value, (what- 
ever their name) the dams of the Afghan SultXin. It is a nicer point to detormihe 
the precise contents in .grains attending the original mint issue of . these coins ; hut 
fii’st taking the figures now proposed for mhshas and tolhs, we obtain from 1 toUi 
8 mashas and 7 ratis, at 186 per tola, a sum of 323.5625 grains; and then testing 
this retiirn of the actual present weight of extant coins, we obtain a very reasonably 
close approximation to ohr figured result. It is true that tlio general average of the 
various existing provincial coins of this class minted during tlie reigns of Sliir Shfih^ 
and his Afghhii successors, would necessarily run somewhat below the rate .of 323.5 
grains ; but we have to allow a considerable per centage for loss by wear in such 
heavy coins, especially composed as they are' of copper, which metal would always; 
continue more freely current, and consequently suffer far more from the abrasion 
incident to frequent transfers, than _ the -more carefully guarded and less readily' 
exchanged silver and gold. However, we may, without claiming too much margin, 
on these grounds, fairly consider ourselves within the mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an intentional standard of 323.5 
grains, inasmuch as we can at this day produce several specimen^ of the coinage 
weighing 322 grains, and in one instance of a Ilissar coin, we can reckon nd less 
than 329 grains. Added to this, we have the evidence of Ferishta that in his day 
there was a paish ! (or fixed weight ? “) which was rated at 1»| toKis, which, at 

186 grains the tola, gives even a higher return of 324,5 grains, 

“ At the same time, on the other hand, it would he impossible to reduce the coins 
that furnish our means of trial, to anything like so low a general average as tvould 
adaiit of 314 grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains total) being received 
as the coiTcet issue weight. _ ■ , . . 

“ Adopting, then, the rate of S23.5- grains as the- legitimate weight of these copper 
pieces, forty of which exchanged against a rupee, we have a total of 12,940 grains of 
copper as equal to 178 grains of silver, which determines the relative value of silver 
to copper as 1 to 72.7. If this he a correct estimate, there were in each dkm 9.29 
chitals,’' and in the Shir Sh&lxi rupee 371.8 cMtals, instead of the old 320 divisional 
coins of that name and value, Avhich went to the lighter silver piece of former days, 
when also the comparative value of silver and copper Stood at a more favourable ratio 
for the latter.” — E.T.] . 

[ ColoneTWilliam Anderson, C.B,, an officer, who has bad extensive cxporicncc in 


* (Pehlvi, ; ; 2)'Oholus et res qumvis oholo siinilis, 

ixt squama' piscis, siroil, Borhani n.c. Pccimitc 

defcotus.”— 'Fullers. See also ‘Journal of the Affiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. 898, and 
Frmlin’s ‘ Recensio,’ p. 207, etc. AbuT-fazl says the of olde.n days was equal to 
four tolas. — Gladwin’s ‘ Ayin-i Akbafi, iii, 89. Ferishta again gives 1 or tolas I 
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grains pure, and the same prevails with little variation, up to the time 
of Muhammad Shah, in the coins of opposite extremities of the empire ; 
or struck in the Suhahs of Sdrat, Ahmadahad, Dihli, and Bengal. 

The following are a few examples of this agreement : 

Akbari, of Labor...... 175-0 grains. Sbbb JaMrn, of Agra 175 0 grains. 

Agra 174’0 do. — - Ahmadbbad. 174‘2 do. 

JaMngM, Agra 174-6 do. — Dihli 174-6 do. 

• All&hfl,b5.d 173-6 do. Sfirat 175-0 do. 

Kandah-ir. 173-9 do. Lhhor 174-0 do. 

To which may be added from the Table of Coins assayed at the mint, reckoning 
pure contents only : 

Dihli Sonat 175-0 grains. Dacca, old 173-3 grains. 

^’Alamgir... 175-5 do. Muhammad Shhhi ......... 170-0 do. 

Old Sfirat rupee 174-0 do. Ahmad Shhh 172-8 do. 

Murshida-Kid 175*9 do. Shhh ’Alam (1772) ., 175-8 do. 

Persian rupee of 1745 174*5 do. 

The above quotations are sufficient to show that the Moghul em- 
perors maintained a great unifoi-mity in the currency of their vast 
empire. They were also tenacious of their privilege of coining, and 
we find from Abul-fazl that gold was only allowed to be minted 
at Agra, Bengal, Ahmad-abad (in Gujarat), and Kabul. Ten other 
cities were allowed to coin silver, namely, Allahabad, Surat, Dihli, 
Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multan, and Tanda : while, besides the 
former, twenty-eight towns of minor note were permitted to fabricate 
copper money, viz., Ajmir, Oudh, Attak, Alwar, Badaon, Benares, 
Bhakar, Bhara, Patan, Jauupur, Jdlandhar, Saharanpur, Sarangpur, 


connexion with Indian weights and measures, has favoured me with the subjoined 
independent results of his calculations on the general question. 

“ I am inclined to consider that the weight of the rati may be assumed, perhaps as 
an extreme proportion, as high as 1.93 grains, and the mhsha at 15.44 grains, which 
will give the following return for the gold, silver, and copper coins of Akbar’s time j 

AftS,M. 225 grains. 

Jalhli.. 187 do 

Pound muhr 169 do 

Eupee (silver) 177 do 

Dhm (copper)..; 307 do ” 

The result tahulated in con-espondence with these data appears as follows : 

1 Eati i=a: 1.93 grains. 

8 Eatis = 1 Mhsha — 15.44 „ 

4 Mashas === 1 Thnk = 61.76 „ 

3 Tanks » = 1 Tol& = 185.2 „ 

1.666 Tolhs == 1 Dim” = 307.4 „ 

30 Dams = 1 Ser == 9222.0 „ 

40 Sers® == 1 Man 5 = 368,880.0 „ 

The relative values of the metals are estimated hy Colonel Anderson — 

Gold to silver ........................ 9.4 to 1 

Silver to copper 70,0 to 1 — E.T.] 

also p ‘ gold, money, a particular species of coin.’ 
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Samblial, Kanauj, Eantaiibhor, Hardwar, Hissar, Kalpi, Gwaliai’, Go- 
rakhpur, Kalanor, LukhaoTY, Maiidau, Hagor, Sii’bind, Sialkot and. 
Sai’onj.^ 

The Yrhole of the discrepancies which we now find in the rupees of 
various places seem to have arisen out of the disturbances and break- 
ing up of the empire in the reigns succeeding Muhammad Shah, when 
numerous mints were established by ministers and by the viceroys of 
the principal Siibahs who were assuming independence ; and the coin 
•was gradually debased as the confusion and exigencies of the time 
increased. The Marathi and other Hindu states also established mints 
of their own, retaining, for form’s sake, however, the Emperor’s name 
and superscription, as a titular avowal of Dihli supremacy. 

"We may thus trace with tolerable accuracy the causes of the differ- 
ence in the currencies of onr own provinces, and the happy chance 
which brought those of Madras, Bombay, and Earrukhabad to such close 
aj)proximation. 

The extent to which the iiTegularities of the mints had proceeded in 
the turbulent reign of Shah ’Alam is thus described in the preamble 
of Eegulation XXXY., 1793, the first which treats of mint matters : — 
‘ The principal districts in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa had each a distinct 
silver currency, consisting either of nineteenth sun Moorshedahadees, 
or old or counterfeit rupees of various years coined previous or subse- 
quent to the Company’s administration.’ The circumstance of the 
date of coinage being inserted on the coin enabled the shrolfp'^ to re.cogr 

- [As likely to assist those who would desire to trace these Hames on the original 
coins, I subjoin an alphabetical list of Akhar’s mints in the Persian character, exr 
tractcd from MSS. of Abdl-fezl’s ‘Ajuji-i Akhari.’ 
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nize each, aad so to apply the hatta* to which the known debasement of 
each entitled it: it was rather a convenience therefore to restrict the 
circulation of one species to one district, although so much deprecated 
in the Eegulation in question. In exchanges from one place to another, 
there however, might be, as stated, room for much abuse among the 
money-dealers. The Company resolved to remedy this evil in 1793, 
by declaring that all nipees coined for the future should bear the im- 
pression of the nineteenth year of Shah ’Alam, and thus, by its adop- 
tion at that early period, it has happened that the sikka rupee is the 
only one of their coins which retains the full value of the original Dihli 
rupee at the present day. 

The Surat rupee of the Moghul Emperor was in like manner about 
the same time adopted as the currency of the Bombay Presidency : it 
weighed 178.314 grains, and contained 172.4 pure, being thus nearly 
equal to the Dihli rupee. By an agreement of the English govern- 
ment with the Nawab of Surat, the rupees coined by both were to cir- 
culate at par, and they were mutually pledged to preserve its standard. 
The Hawab’s rupees, however, were soon found to contain 10, 12, and 
even 15 per cent, of alloy ; in consequence of which, the Bombay rupees 
were melted down and re-coined at Surat ; the coinage of silver in the 
Bombay mint was suspended for twenty years, and the Suratis alone 
were seen in circulation. At length, in 1800, the Company ordered 
the then Surat rupee to be struct at Bombay, and thenceforth it became 
fixed at 179 grains weight, 164.74 pure. The muhr was also equal- 
ized in weight thereto.^ Lastly, in 1829, under orders from the Home 
Government, the currency of the West was equalized with that of Madras, 
by the adoption of the one hundred and eighty grain rupee and muhr. 

The Arcot rupee, according to our Assay Tables, in 1788, still retained 
one hundred and seventy grains of pm-e silver, and subsequently, when 
coined at the mint of Fort St. George, it had a weight of 176.4 grains, 
or 166.477 grains pure, until the new system was introduced hi 1818, 
and the Madras one hundred and eighty grain rupee was established. 
From some reason or other, perhaps from commerce between the places, 
the Chittagong and Dacca currency formerly consisted of Arcot rupees ; 
and they were for some time coined expressly for those districts at the 
Calcutta and Dacca mints j the average of many of various denominations 
still circulating in Chittagong agrees closely with the Farruldiabad rupee. 

It would be a difficult task to unravel the progress of deterioration 
of the currency in the Upper Provinces, the more immediate seat of 
revolutions in the eighteenth century. But one instance may be given, 

to Saiid, < dift’erence or rate of exchange.’ 

® Kelly’s ‘Camhist,* vol. i. p, 94. 
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in tlie ISTaji'babad rupee, as an example of the condnet of all the other 
mints. One hundred specimens of this species of rupee, of different 
dates, now current in Muradabad, were selected by the Collector of 
Bijnor for examination, in 1832. It may be observed, en passant, that 
many of the discrepancies in our Tables between coins of one denomina- 
tion are doubtless owing to the neglect of noting the dates of their 
fabrication when sent for assay ; the knowledge of the variation in 
value of the coins of various years, as before stated, led to the system 
of battii early introduced and fostei'ed by the money-changers, to the 
perplexity of accounts and money ti-ansaetions, and the nullificaticn of 
legislative enactments. 

The Najibabad mint was established by Isajib-ud-daula, the Eohilla 
chief who exercised so powerful a sway on the fortunes of the last 
moiiarchs of Dihli. The BarelK and Chandansi mints were also under 
his control. The rupees struck by him and by Zabita lAluin were 
originally of the DihK standard: few of these are now met with, as 
they are in demand for silver ornaments, etc. Brom the year 26 of 
Shah ’Alani (1784-5) to 43 (1801-2) they evince a gradual deteriora- 
tion, both in weight and fineness. The province of Bohilkhand was, 
during the whole of this time, annexed to the Subah of Oiidh, as shewn 
by the symbol of a rohu ^ fish on the field of the coin. The three first 
assays in the list are from single coins, the remainder are averages. 

Weight, Assay, and Value of the ISfajibdhdA rupee, from a.d. 1778 
‘to 1801-2. 

Inscription, tlie usual Sli&li ’Alam distich, year of reign, and Hijra date. Symbols, 
a fish on the obverse, a crescent on the reverse. 


By -whora. ooinod. 

San or year 
of reign. 

Weight 

Ti-oy. 

Assay. 

Value of 100 
in I'd. Us. 

Najih-ud-daula 

20 

173.8 

lU Br. 

101 9 

8 


22 

173.6 

13 Br. 

102 2 

4 


23 

172;2 

154 Br. 

102 2 

6 


24 

173.3 

12 Br. 

101 8 

6 

ZfiMta Eh&n 

25 

172.4 

10 Br. 

100 2 

0 


26 

172.4 

9 Br. 

99 H 

0 


29 

171.1 

10 Br, 

99 6 

0 

Ghulani K&dir 

30 

171.0 

54 Br. 

97 10 

6 


32 

169.5 

8' Br. 

97 9 

6 


33 

170.0 

7 Br. 

97 7 

0 


34 

.170.2 

54 Br. 

96. 14 

8 


36 

170.0 

7' Br. 

97 10 

0 


37 39 40 

171.1 

5 Br. 

97 3 

6 


41 

169.5 

3 Br. 

95 7 

2 


42 

169.3 

1 Br. 

94 7 

9 


,43 

169.0 

Stand. 

93 14 

3 
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Thus, ill the course of tiventy-thz’ee years, a deterioration of nine 
per cent, was effected. So gradual a change, however, should rather 
he ascribed to the malpractices of the mint officers, than to any 
fraudulent intention of the government. 

The jSTawab-Vazu’ of Oudh had mints also at Lukhnow, Benares, and 
Tarrukhahad : in these the same process was going forward, until 
arrested by the successive accpiisitions of the English. 

The Benares mint had been established by Baja Balwant Singh, 
underaSanad* from lluhammad Shah, in 1730. It remained under 
Native management for twenty years after the province was ceded to 
the Company in 1775. The rupee had the full weight of one hundred 
and seventy-five grains, and was 2^ per cent, better than the present 
rupee, or about equal to the Dihli rupee of that date. It fell in value 
subsequently about four anas per cent., and there, of course, remained 
under English management until it was abolished in 1819, and the 
Earrukhiibad rupee substituted in its stead. 

The Lukhnow rupee struck at the Eatehgarh mint had in like 
manner gradually diminished to 165.2 grains pure, wffien the Boab 
was ceded to the British in 1802, and when it was assumed as the 
standard rupee of the new territory" under the designation of the 
Lukhnow forty-fifth san sikka, more commonly called the Earrukhabad 
rupee. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace briefly the origin of the three, 
or rather four, coins chosen for the circulation of the Company’s terri- 
tories, and have explained how it happened fortuitously that the 
Bombay, the Madras, and the Farrukhabtid (or Sonat) rupee are nearly 
of the same intrinsic value. 

Pure contents. 

Arcot rupee 165 grains. 

Bombay 161‘7 „ 

FarruWjabud 165.2 „ 

The alteration of the standard of purity, iu 1818, did not affect the 
proportion of pmn metal, hut the facility of equalizing the three coins 
had been obseiwed both in England and in India ; and had been the 
subject of frequent Minutes by the Court, by the Indian Government, 
by the Mint Committee, and the officers of the mint; and when Stigar 
mint was established in 1825, it was ordered to coin new Earrukhabad 
rupees of one hundred and eighty grains weight, the same as the 
standard of Madras, or containing one hundred and sixty-five grains 
pure. 

The Benares mint alone continued to coin Earrukhabadfs of 180.234 
grains until its abolition in 1829: and the Calcutta mint since coined 

1 sanad^ * a grant, warrant, charter.’ 


- llcg. XJ. 1805. 
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ttem of the same weight, until the opportunity was taken finally of 
equalising the whole by Eegulation VII. 1833. 

A few words are now necessary to explain the progress of debase- 
ment in the coinage of Haidarabad, ISTagpur, Sagar, the Eajput and 
other states of Central India, as far as the imperfect data at our 
command will permit : they are chiefly derived from the reports of the 
govei’ument officers in Ajmir, Malwa, and the ISTarbadda provinces, to 
queries circulated through the Mint Committee in 1818 and 1823, when 
the important question of equalising the coinage of Central India -was 
under agitation. 

AVe have before remarked, that none of the coins now forming the 
circulation of Hindustan bear any other name than that of Shah 
’Alam, and although we have no perfect infonnation of the origin or 
date of the mints of Puna, Hagpur, or of the pzdneipal states of 
Eiijputana, still we may safely assume that, until the authority of 
Hihlf was annihilated, the rei^resentative of the monarch in the various 
Subahs, or provinces, alone exercised the privilege of coining: and 
that even when it was assumed by chieftains already in actual inde- 
pendence, the form of a sanad or permission from the Emperor was 
obtained by purchase or extortion. The petty Eaja of Hattiah, for 
instance, was indignant at the supposition that ho had opened his mint 
without authority,^ and of all the chiefs wdthin Lieut. Moody’s agency, 
Eaja Pratap Singh of Chatrapur was the only one who could not pro- 
duce his authority. The chiefs of Jhansl and Jalaon cited the sanction 
of the Peshwa ; the Tahri Eaja, the tacit j^ermission of the English. 
Ho notice, however, of mints was found in any of the sanads or 
treaties to which that officer had access. 

"When first established, the mints were no doubt in most cases made 
the source of firandulent profit to the government, by the issue of a de- 
based coin, which was supported at an enhanced nominal value, through 
the interdiction of the purer standai-ds of neighbouring districts. A 
Hindvi prince, or the minister who rules for him, is in general a 
money-dealer ; thus at Kota the executive authority has a shroff in 
each town, and participates in all the benefits arising out of money 
operations in the market. In Jaipur and Kota there exists an usage 
that the currency should suffer a depreciation of one per cent, on the 
third year after its issue, and continue at that rate during the reign of 
the sovereign : on the accession of his successor, it suffers a further 
annual factional depreciation, which operates to bring the whole of 
the circulating medium into the mint for re-coinage.® This rule does 

1 Eeport of Lieut. T. Moody, agent at BangM and Kantal, l7th February, 1284. 

2 jf^ior J. Caulfeild, Political Agent in H&routi, 1st Augnst, 1823, 
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aot, liowever, esteiid to tlie other Eajput states, nor does any debase- 
ment appear in the Kota rupee to -vrarrant a censui’e of the system 
there prevailing- It is such a measure as Tantia Sindia’s, who 
a.bolished the standard Ajnn'r currency, and instituted the debased 
Srisahl rupee in 1815, on a false supposition of increasing his revenue, 
that is so pernicious in its effects : or the more inexcusable conduct of 
the Gwahar government, which, while maintaining the currency of the 
capital at a good standai'd, issues inferior coin at its provincial mints of 
Chanderf, and even coined debased Balasahi rupees at Garrah-Kota, in 
imitation of the currency of Hagar.^ 

The list of mints which have sprung up in central India is so 
formidable that it is difficult to attempt any elassiflcation of them. 

Mr. Wilder, in 1819, enumerates the following rupees current in 
Ajmi'r : old Ajmir, Srisahf, Kishnagarh, Kochanam, Chittoi’, Jaipur, 
Hiih', Jodhpur, Oudipur, Shahpurah, Pratapgarh, Kota, Biindi, and 
Bhilwani. Mr. Maddock furnishes an equally long list from the Kar- 
hadda : Panna, Chatrapur, Saronj, Jhansi, Chanda, Srinagar^, Kag- 
pvir, Garrah-Kota, Balasahi, llathgarh, Tahri, Bhopal, Sohagpui', Sud- 
haurah, JMaon, TJjjain, Isagarh. The difficulty is also increased by 
the threefold appellations given to coins : first from the place of fabri- 
cation, as Indor, TJjjain, Sugar proper, etc. ; second, from the person 
issuing them, as Sindiasahf from Sindia; Balasahi, from Balaji Pandit; 
Gaursahf from 'Ah' Gaur, aftei'wards Shah ’Alam ; Muti'-sahi, a well- 
known Allahabad coin of Mr. Achmuty; third, from' some distinguish- 
ing symbol impressed on the field, as TrisuK, from the ‘trident’ of 
Siva ;|Shamslurf, from the figure of a ‘sword’ on the Ilaidarabad coin ; 
the Machhhsahf, and ShiTsahf, from the ‘fish’ and ‘tiger’ of the old 
and new Lukhnow rupee, etc. There are also other titles common to 
different localities, as Chalan, ‘current’; Half ‘of the present time’ ; 
and the distinction into Sans, or different years of Shah ’Alam ’s reign. 
It should be remarked that Shahf and Sain attached to the designation 
of a coin have totally different meanings ; the former denoting ‘ king,’ 
the latter merely ‘ impress or stamp.’ ^ 

The following notes concerning the origin of particular mints, and 
the amount of their issue, are derived, as before stated, from the reports 
of Messrs. Wellesley, Molony, Wilder, Maddock, Macdonald, Caulfeild, 
and Moody, between 1819 and 1823. 

In AjmiT the Srfsahf rupee, coined by Tantia, formed in 1815 the 
principal currency ; it has been partially supplanted by the Parrukh- 

^ Madcloclc, 12tli June, 1819. 

^ ® It is, however, doubtful whether the tenninal s«7n' is not a nierc vulgar applica- 
tion of BMhi, the orighml distinction of rupees being solely into those of dilferont 
■ sovereigns, , 
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abad rupee since tlie province came into our possession. In Kota there 
are three mints, at Kota, Jantia Patan, and Gangroun, coining on an 
average thirty-six liikhs per annum : the currency is not debased. 

The Holkar eiirreney of Indoi*, Harda, and Maheswar, and the 
ITjjaiu rupee, are nearly at par with the Farrukhabad, but they main- 
tain an unequal contest with the Salimsiihi ruj)ee, coined by the Eaja 
of Pratilpgarh, of which there are three kinds, the jurmui’ea, 160 grs, 
pure ; the murinurea, 145 grs. pure, coined in 1810; and the melah of 
1820, only 137 grs. pixre.^ The Eaja engaged in 1821 to reform his 
coinage, but it has never been done. 

The Bundf debased rupee is also current about Kjjain. It seems 
by the Assay Table to have been reformed in 1825. 

The northern parts of the Karbadda territories wei’e supplied with 
a base currency struck at Jabaljjui', by Kiina Ghatka, in 1800; this 
mint was suppressed on cession to the English. The southern part 
(Dakhantir) had a rupee of still lower value struck at Sohagpur, where 
a mint was established in 1810; it was abolished in 1818 hy Mr. 
Molony. 

These rupees passed at par with Chanda and Kagpur rupees, the 
chief issue of Berdr. 

The Sugar mint was set up in 1779, by the Peshwa’s officer at 
Garrah Mandlah, and coined about seventeen lakhs of Balasahi rupees 
per annum. Its operation continued under Mr, Maddock, who, to coun-< 
teraet the forgery going on at Garrah, inserted the word ‘ Sagar ’ in 
small English characters on the die. The new Sagar mint, erected in 
1824, is now rapidly removing all the old coins from circulation. 

The standard of the Marathi Government of Kd-gpur, to which all 
the neighbouring mints were, doubtless, intended to conform, presents, 
itself, one of the worst examples of irregularity and depreciation. Even 
after the establishment of a British Eesidency, having a nominal con^ 
trol over such matters, a further debasement to the extent of eight per 
cent, is proved to have been effected, owing to the vicious policy of 
farming the mint to a native contractor for an annual sum of 35,000 
rupees.,. 

In the Haidarabad country, the government of the Kizam, or of his 
Hindu minister, has not been behind hand with its Mard,tW rivals in 
the adulteration of the local currency. ' The weight of the rupee (174 
grains) shews its original agreement with, the Dihli standard, hut the 
pure, metal is gone down to 147 grains; and hy way of introducing 
greater confusion and vexation, there is a superior currency for the 
Palace and the Eesidency, an inferior for. the city, and a hukm chalanf, 

^ A. Macdonald, 13tli August, 1828* : ■ 
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or forced tolien, tlie precise nature of wMch is dubious; tbe worst 
species are struck at I^arayanpat. 

In Bandalkhand, tbe circulation consisted chiefly of Bala Eao’s 
rupee, struck at Srinagar, near Panna. This mint issued at the time 
of its institution, in 1794, about eighteen lakhs per annum ; but after 
1819, the coinage fell to four lakhs. The same prince set up a mint at 
Jalaon, his capital, in 1809 : its issue was, at first, six lakhs, and is 
now diminished to one-third of that amount. 

The Hansi mint of Rao Ram Chand dates from 1780 : it issued 
three lakhs. Kuiir Pratap Singh’s at Chatrapur dates from 1816. It 
is said that Chatra Sal used formerly to coin there. 

The mints of Panna (1780) and Samter (of 1808) were on a most 
insignificant scale, and have been put down. The Dattiah mint, 
abfcady mentioned, dates from 1784. 

With a view to the reform, in part, of this complicated system, of 
which a few points only have been brought to view, the Government 
resolved on the 10th September, 1824, to abolish the Panna, Hansi, 
Julaon, Urcha, and Chatrapur mints, and to effect a reform of that of 
Pratapgarh ; the order was enforced in December, 1826. The Bhopal 
I7awab also engaged to equalke his rupee with that of Indor and 
Ujjain, and to abolish the Balasahi mint. It was thought too great a 
step to attempt a restoration of the JSTagpur and Haidarabad currencies ; 
and as the silver in them averaged 144 grains, while that of our rupee 
was 105, it was proposed to engage the hTagpur Raja to coin fourteen- 
ami pieces ; and the Narbadda Commissioner was empowered to do the 
same for Jabalpur and Sagar .* but he had already made an arrange- 
ment,^ which, while it relieved the ryots, served to introduce the 
new sixteen-ami rupee with facility : this was to receive, for all settle- 
ments made in the local currency, 100 Parrukhabad rupees for every 
120 hTagpun's’*; tbeir intrinsic equivalent being 118j. Were the same 
principle acted upon in the Ragpur and Haidarabad states, there could 
be no difficulty in accomplisbing tbe object so much desired. As for 
the numerous tributary and subsidiary states, there could be no injustice 
in refusing them the privilege, which is of little profit, and which is 
in general a modern usurpation on their parts : at any rate they might 
be obliged to conform to the universal standard. ‘We are too apt,’ 
says Mr. H. Mackenzie, ‘to let the mere exemption from the printed 
code be taken- as an exemption from all law, and to deny to a large 
portion of India the benefits it would derive from the just discharge of 
the duties belonging to the paramount power.’ ® 

. 4 Maddock, 3rd February, 1827. 

\ The .same rate is used in paying the Bombay troops at Aurangabi'id, in tlie 
Goviud Bakbsh, or Haidar&bkd currency. 

^ Mint Committee Eecords, September, 1824. 
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The standard of Paiiiia, under the Pesliwa, was called the Anhusi 
rupee, from ankus,’ the instrument used by the mahout to guide the 
elephant ; probably a symbol marked on the coin. This rupee appears 
from Kelly’s tables to have been extensively adopted as an unit in the 
estimation of value and weight, probably wherever the Marathi ascen- 
dancy prevailed. It is current through the Dakhan and the Konkan. 
The Chanda rupee of Khandish circulates at par with it. In Gujarat 
there are several denominations of rupees, but the principal is the 
Balasahi, coined at Baroda. 

It is not necessary to allude to the Patiyala, Bhartpur, Big, and 
many other rupees, the names of which denote their origin and their 
place in the General Table. Still less need we advert to the Kora, 
Allahabad, Agra, Saharanpur, Barelli, Kalpi, Atawi, Mathura, Panipat, 
and other rupees, which belong more immediately to the Bihli group, 
coined only on particular occasions or for short periods, and the mints 
of which have long since di3a23peared from our list. 

There are, however, to the eastward in Assam a distinct class of 
coins hearing, in a Bengali inscription, the name of the liajas of that 
province, since the time of Eiija Eudra Singh. They present an 
example of good faith in these rude people, being in weight and 
purity equal to the former Aroot rupee of Dacca, and some degree 
better than the present Farrukhabad rupee. 

The circulating medium of Nepal is also essentiaEy Hindu, and of 
such interest on that account, that we gladly avail ourselves of the 
permission to insert an account of the coinage of that state, drawn up 
by Doctor J. M. Bramley, in 1831. 

COINAGE OP NEPAl. 

“ The conquest of Nepal by the Goorkhas took place in the Newar 
year 888, corresponding with a.d. 1768. Prior to this epoch, the 
valley of Kathmandu was divided into three sovereignties, Patan, 
Bhalgaon, and Kathmandu, each governed by a Edja: hence on the 
Newar coins the three series of Kajas’ names are found. Those of 
Bhatgaon are generally (though not always) distinguished by a shell, 
those of Patan by a tirsool, and those of Kathmandu by a sword. 

“ It was formerly the custom for aE money current north of the 
valley of Nejial, so far as the boundaries of Chinese Tartary, to be 
coined by one or more of the Nepal Eaj as, which was a source of con- 
siderable profit to them : the Bhoteahs giving them weight for weight 
in silver and gold dust ; but this was discontinued during the reign of 
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Ranjit Hal, tlie last reigning Baja of Bhatgaon, who sent them such 
base coins as to occasion a decrease of nearly one-half of their intrinsic 
value, which was no sooner discovered by the Bhoteahs than a deser- 
tion of the mint took j)lace, and there has been no more Bhote coinage 
made in Nepal.'^ The amoimt contracted for on this occasion was ten 
lakhs of silver mohurs, exactly similar to those current in IsTepal. The 
Bhoteahs, who now visit ISTepal for trade, profit by this spurious coin, 
which they take in exchange for their goods at five gandas per muhi*, 
and they pass olf in their own country as of full value, or ten gandas. 
As the Bhoteahs have no other currency, they are compelled to cut 
them into halves, quarters, and eighths. They are the only coin 
current in Lassa. 

^‘ The old coins of the ‘Hals,’ or ITewar Bajas, are much valued for 
their purity, and are worn hy the women, strung to necklaces or 
armlets, as tokens in memory of their ancestors. 

“ Since the Groorkha conquest, the Tikrama era has superseded that 
of Newar for ordinary purposes ; and the Saka, commonly used in 
Hindustan, has been introduced upon the coins. Baja ^ritinarain is 
the first Goorkha sovereign, from whose accession a regular series may 
easily he obtained. The inscriptions on the present prince’s coins are 
Sri Sri Sri Rajemlra Vikrmna Suh Rev a, IVSS ; and on the reverse, 
Sri Sri Sri Ooralchndth, Si'i Bhamni. 

“ The gold and silver coins have the same names and divisions 

differing only slightly in weight. 

Taklca, Mohur. Sook». Amiee. Pysti, Dam. 

1 = 2 = 4 = 16 = 80 = 400 

1 = 2 — 8 = 40 = 200 

• I = 4 = 20 = 100 

1. = ■ 5 , = 23 

3 

“The mohur or eight-anna piece is the principal coin in use: it 
• weighs 87 grains, and is therefore evidently identical with the 
Muhammadan half-rupee, but the quality of the metal has been much 
adultei’ated. 

“The ISTepalese procure all their silver from China, in the form of 
atamped lumps, as they are current in Lassa : for the Tibetans gene- 
rally follow the Chinese custom in their money transactions of paying 
,and receiving by weight, and the merchants carry scales with them 
for the purpose.” 

^ There arc a few specimens, however, among Dr. Bramley's collection 

1 Mr. Csoma do KtJros states that the English rupee circulates freely through 
’Western Tibet. ' ^ 
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of a Tibetaa silver coinage struck at Lassa, having an inserii>tion in 
both Chinese and Tibetan characters. Mr. Csoma de ICbros interprets 
the purport of the Tibetan legend on one of these to be G'tmng palm, 
‘pure piece j’ or, as ‘ G’tsang’ is the name of a large province in Tibet, 
lying next to jSTepal, it may mean ‘Tsang money.’ It likewise bears a 
name, variable on diiferent specimens, of former Emperors of China, 
B’chah-Ii’ehhin and Chhan-limg. Besides this, in letters also, the 
date (25, 59, 60, etc.) of the Tibetan or Chinese cycle of sixty years. 

The common Chinese brass money, with a square hole in the centre, 
is likewise current in Lassa, as generally through the whole of the 
Chinese empii'e. 

Although not quite relevant to the subject of Indian coin, still, as 
Chinese silver forms so considerable a portion of the bullion importa- 
tion of Calcutta, we may be permitted to insert a brief account of the 
Chinese system, from that useful compendium, the ‘ Companion to the 
Anglo-Chinese Kalendar,’ for 1832. 


cniXESE cnnEEncY. 

Syeee silver, in Chinese ‘ Wan-yin,’ is the only approach to a silver 
currency among the Chinese. In it the government taxes and duties, 
and the salaries of officers, are paid; and it is also current among 
merchants in general. The term Sycoe is derived from two Chinese 
words, Be-sze, ‘ fine floss silk,’ which expression is synonymous with 
the signification of the term ‘‘Wan.’ This silver is formed into ingots 
(by the Chinese called shoes ^), which are stamped with the mark of the 
office that issues them, and the date of their issue. The ingots are of 
various weights, but most commonly of ten taels each, 

Sycee silver is divided into several classes, according to its fineness 
and freedom from alloy : the kinds most current at Canton are the 
five following: — 

1st. Kwan-heang, Hhe Hoppo’s duties,’ or the silver which is for- 
warded to the imperial treasury at Peking. This is ninety-seven to 
ninety-nine touch. On all the imperial dutie.s, a certain per-centage 
is levied for the qmrpose of turning them into Sycee of this high 
standard, and of conveying them to Peking without any loss in the 
full amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability increases the per- 
centage far above what is requisite, that he may he enabled to retain 
the remainder for himself and his dependants. 

2nd. Ean-koo or Fan-foo, ‘ the treasurer’s receipts,’ or that in 
which the land-tax is paid. This is also of a high standard, but in- 
ferior to that of the Hoppo’s duties, and being intended for use in the 

^ By tlie natives of Iiidia or ‘hoofs.’ 
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province, not for conveyance to Peldng, no per-centage is levied on the 
taxes for it. 

3rd. Ynenpaon or Une-po, literally ' chief in value.’ This kind is 
usually imported from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 taels each. It 
does not appear to belong to any particular government tax. 

4th. Yen or Eem-heang, ‘salt duties.’ It is difficixlt to account 
for these being of so low a standard, the salt trade being entirely a 
government monopoly. This class is superior only to 

5th. Mut-tae or 'Wuh-tae, the name of which, signifying ‘uncleansed 
or unpurified,’ designates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used, 
except for the purpose of plating, or rather washing, baser metals. 

The tael of Sycee in the East India Company’s accounts is reckoned 
at 6s. 8(1 sterling. When assayed in London, this metal is frequently 
found to contain a small admixture of gold. Mercantile account sales 
give the following average out-turn of China bullion remittances to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay ; that 

I £316., at 5s. an oz. (including’ 1| per cent, for gold. 

100 taels of Sycee yield | 3078 sikkt'i. Es,, or with charges 3062 Es., at Calcutta. 

{ 3333 Bombay Es., or „ 3302 Es., at Bombay. 

AVA SBECIE. 

The Burmese, it is well known, have no coined money, hut, like 
the Chinese, make their payments in the precious metals by weight. 
Like the latter nation, also, they make use of decimal divisions in 
estimating the value or imity of gold and silver, and their systems of 
weights and measure follow the same convenient scale. "We are in- 
debted to Major Burney, Eesident at Ava, for the following particulars : 

Vis, Tikal, and Moo are the general terms used in the transactions 
of commerce and accounts : their subdivisions and multiples are — 

1 pe or be. 

2 = 1 moo. 

2|= 1 mat. 

5 = 2 = 1 bkwe. 

10 — 4= 2 ~ 1 kyat or tikal. 

1000 = 400 = 200 == 100 = 1 peiktha or vissom. 

(100 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tolas). 

The expressions employed by the goldsmiths in declaring the 
quality of bullion require a knowledge of the Burmese numerals, and 
a few other words : 

jrTOEBAM. MEIAIS. ASSAY XJJBMS. 

1. Ta. 6. Kliyouk. Shwe, gold. (Shwenee, red Det, better or above. 

2. Nheet. 7. Khwon. or pure gold.) Mee, dilfering x or — . 

3. Thoun. 8. Sheet. Hgwe, silver. M 

4. Lc. 9, Ivo. Ge or khe, lead or alloy. Mee shyonlc, worse ditto. 

5. Nga. 10. Tshay. JSTee, copper. Byoo, tiu, Ma, adulterated. 


ATA SMCIK. 


The usual weight of the small lumps of silver current in the place 
of coin is from twenty to thirty tikals (thirty or forty tolas) : they 
bear a variety of names from their quality and appearance, the figures 
given by the action of the fire upon a thick brown coating of glaze (of 
tlie oxydes of lead and antimony) answering, in some degree, the 
purpose of a die impression. 

signifies 'pure’ or ‘touch,’ and is the purest obtainable of 
the Burmese process of refinage. 

Kharoolat, ‘ shelly’ or ‘ spiral circled,' is applied to a silver cake, 
with marks upon its surface, produced by the crystallization of the lead, 
scoria in the process of refinement : it is supposed to denote a particular 
fineness, which, by Bmmrese law, ought to be ten-ninths yowetnee in 
value, i.o., nine tikals of kharoobat pass for ten of yowetnee silver ; 
or it should contain nineteen and a quarter ban and three-quarters 
copper. 

Yowetnee, ‘ red-leafed ’ flower or star, silver, is so named from the 
starry appearance of the melted litharge on. its surface, Yowet is a 
corruption of roioeh, ‘leaf,’ and the word is sometimes written by 
Europeans rowanee, rouni, roiighanee, etc. Yowetnee is the govern- 
ment standard of Ava, and contains by law eighty-five ban and fifteen 
alloy per cent. Taking it at nine-tenths of purity of kharoobat, which 
last is 94.6 touch, its quality will be 85.2 fine ; which closely accords 
with the legal value. The average of 60,000 tolas of yowetnee in 
the late Ava remittance turned out two dwts. worse (90.8), but 
there was a loss of more than one per cent, in melting, from the 
exterior scoria. 

JDain, the most common form of bullion met with in circulation, is 
so called from an assessment, levied during the late king’s reign, upon 
villages and houses : (lain signifying ‘ a stage,’ or distance of two miles. 
These cakes also weigh from twenty to thirty tikals each. Their pre- 
scribed legal quality is ten per cent, better than yowetnee, which puts 
this species of silver on a par with kharoobat. In practice, however, 
the qnahty varies from one to ten per cent, better (five Br. to 
thu’teen and a half "Wo.) than Calcutta standard. The average of 
fifty-two lakhs of dain turned out three pennyweights Br. 

There is an adulterated dain silver, stated by Major Burney to he 
similar in quality to yowetnee, hut in reality much worse (forty- two 
and a half pennyweights worse) lately introduced and extensively 
circulated : it is made by admixture of lead, aud is called Ma-dain. 

The following will serve as examples of the mode of evaluating 
bullion ; 

1 This woriHs syuonymoxis with the ‘ Baiii ’ of the ‘ Ayln-i Ahhari : ’ Dumvi'u-i is 
the Iiulian name of the touch needles used in ronsrhly valuing the precious metals, 
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Dain, ko-moo-det, is Dain nine per cent, better. (See previous explanation.) 

„ nga-moo-det, „ five per cent, better. 

Yo'wetnee, „ standard. (Eigbty-five touch.) 

„ Kyat-ge, or ta-tsliay-ge, onetikal or tenth of alloy (meaning one-tenth 

weight of alloy added to standard). 

„ Kyouk-tshay nga-kyat-ge, six tens five tikal alloy (meaning sixty-five per 

cent, of alloy added). 

5, gyan, half yowetnee (and half alloy). 

Gold. The jMR’ity of gold is expressed by moos or ‘ tenths ’ only: ten 
moos, 'tshay moo,’ (one hundred touch) being esteemed pure gold. 

‘ King’s gold,’ or standard, is called Ka-moo-ta pe-le-yowe (nine 
moos, one pe, four seeds), or nine and thi’ee- quarter moos fine. 

‘ Merchants’ gold ’ is Ko-moo-ta-be, nine and a half moos fine. 
Gold muhrs are called eight and a half moos fine by the Ava 
assayers. 

The out-turn of the Ava specimens wiU be given as an Appendix 
to tlie General Table. 

Having now adverted to most of the groups and denominations of 
money, which are comprised in the following tables, it remains merely 
to explain the sources whence the materials for them have been col- 
lected. For the coins of the “West of India, Mr. Koton’s table, published 
at Bombay, in 1821, has been consulted, and, for India generally, the 
table published in Kelly’s ‘ Cambist,’ from the assays of Mr. Bingley, 
at the Eoyal Mint ; but the principal portion is derived from the table 
printed, but not published, by Mr. H. H. Wilson, Assay Master at 
Calcutta, in 1833, from his own assays: indeed, almost all the coins 
inserted in the table have been frequently assayed, and generally in 
large pai’cels, at the Calcutta, Benares, and Sugar mints. 

As Mr. "Wilson’s table gives the value in sikka rupees (of 191.916 
grains troy), it has been necessary to recalculate the whole column of 
produce, which now, in the Silver Table, expresses the value of one 
hundred of each species of coin in the general standard British rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains. To find their value in sikka rupees 
(of one hundred and ninety-two grains) it is only requisite to divide 
the Farrul^abad value by sixteen, and deduct the product, as explained 
in page 7. 

The weight and pure contents are expressed in troy grains. The 
standard or assay is given both according to the decimal system and in 
the usual terms of assajung ; viz., in carats, grains, and quarters, for 
gold, — and in pennyweights and halves for silver, — ^better or worse 
than the standard of the Company’s coins, namely, eleven ounces fine 
and one ounce alloy. 

The silver pound is divided into twelve ounces, or two hundred and 
forty pennyweights, or four hundred and eighty halves. 


The gold pound into twenty -four carats, or ninety-sis: carat grains, 
or 384 quarters. 

The ‘intrinsic value’ of the coins is the relative value of their pure 
metal, as compared with the pure contents of the gold niulxr and the 
rupee. The mint price is two per cent, less, besides the charge for 
refinage, according to the quality of metal, as stated in pages 9 and 12. 

To find the value of any number of rupees, follow the rule before 
laid down ; namely, multiply by the figures in the column of produce 
and divide by one hundred. For gold coins, if required in rupees, 
multiply further by the Eegulation value, sixteen for the Calcutta, 
or fifteen for the Madras inuhr ; or if the bazar price he wanted, by 
the bazar price of the gold inuhr for the time being. The decimal 
parts of the mixhr and rupee may be converted into anas and pa’fs by 
the Table, page 12. 

It should he remarked, that the following tables are not intended 
as an authoritative list of the rates at which the various coins are 
received by Government, but solely to show their average intrinsic 
produce when brought to the mint as bullion to be converted into 
Farrukhabad rupees. Particular rules have been at different times 
promulgated, fixing the exchange at which military and other payments 
were to be made, and revenue to be received, in different currencies. 

Snell was the list jiublished in E,egulation III., 1S06, which is now 
obsolete, being inconvenient in application, from its specifying the 
value by weight, and not by tale. 

The following rules are still in force at the Government treasuries 
of the Bengal Presidency: the first has reference to the old current 
rupee of account, of which one hundred and sixteen were equal to one 
hundred sikkas : this imaginary money is now disused, except in the 
valuation of some few articles of the English market in the price 
current. 

In the payment of troops and others connected with the Military Department, 

111 sikldi rupees, == 116 Sonht or PaiTiilvh&.b&,d rupees. 

325 „ = 350 Madras and Bombay rupees. 

In payments to others not in the military service, 

100 sikkh rupees, ~ 104f Fjirmyi&b§.d or Sonht rupees. 

The established rates of batt&. on local currencies, fixed for the guidance of 
revenue officers, are as follows; 

Benhres and Ganrshhhl rupees, at par with Parru^hbhdis. 

104 Barelll rupees, = 100 Farrakh. Es. under Gov. Orders, 1st July, 1833 


103j Old Farrukhkhiid, 

= 100 


■ , ' » 

a 

29th Jan. 1833 

103j Dihli, 38th san, 

==100 

”, ■ ' 


>i 


] 01 Muhammadsh&.hi, 

= 100 

JJ • • 


if 

a 

101 Old Lukhnow, 

= 100 


if ■■ 

a 

If 

106 Najlhahad, 

O 

O 

11 

■ ■ 


5) 

Ut Jnlyj 1833 

106 Chaudaiisi, 

= 100 

f) 

n ' 
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120 Clmiida rupees, == pO FarrulA. Es Government 

i Mepu, \ / Orders, lOtli August, 

Wisnandai*, 1 1 1833. The receipt of 

Eobundya, { _ mn m ' these coins at this rate, 

h I 100 do. <, ijQ.^yeyer, is limited to 

Manjhula, 7 san, I J public treasuries in 

/ ( the Baithl, Seoni, and 

T 1- 1 . 1 ftA* tJj’ \ Ho.shanghMd districts. 

120 Jahalphr rupees, == 100 Fd. rs “= 

f For Chittagong and 

100 Ai-kht rupees, = 88| sikkh rupees, I BalWah, 22nd Jan., 

\ lSc>3. 

120 Haidarhhiid rupees, = 100 Bombay rupees, for payment of troops, etc, 

[ For adjustment of 

100 == 83 r. 14 a. 3p. sikkh, ... ! accounts of' Haidaribhd 

( Eesidency. 

100 The Ikkeri, Bhol, Bholpadi, Bahuduri, and Farrukhi pagodas are taken at 
387.2 Ankusi I'upees at the Puna treasury.^ 

100 Gaddopadi, Tadak, Kadvanajh, Hhli, Modupadi, and Bangalore pagodas, at 
375 Ankusi rupees. 

100 Muhammadshalii and Venkatapati, at 337.2 ditto. 

100 E&jhram Ikkeri pagodas, == 381 „ 

100 Bhatori = 325 „ 

100 Tomancein = 203 „ 

100 Harpanhhli = 343.3 „ 


NATIVE COPPER COINS. 



Our information regarding the copper coin in circulaiion throughout 
Central India is very limited, hut it is well known that as much per- 
Xdexity exists in the varieties of paisa, and in the greater irange of their 
value, as in the coins of the more precious metals ; so that every town 
and village almost has its separate cxui’ency, and its established nirkh,^ 
or, rate of exchange, with the rupee, to the great inconvenience of the 
traveller and of the poorer classes. In weight they vary from 280 
grains (the Jaipur!, etc.) to 34 grains (the Maiwiir!) : the former pass- 
ing at about 35, the latter at 378, paisa for a rupee. From the small 
advantage of melting up copper money, it happens that much of the 
circulation in this metal is of veiy great antiquity ; and not only many 
ancient Hindu coins are met with, but Bactrian and Eoman copper 
coins are also frequently procurable at fairs and in the neighbourhood 
of old towns in IJpxxer India. 

The paisii was in some cases adopted as the unit for determining the 
larger iveights of the bazars, as the Gorakhpur paisa, of which 530 
wore held equal to a passer! ^ (five sers) at Ghazfpur, and generally 
through the Benares province. 2881 ‘chalans of Fatehgarh in like 

} Noton’s table, 4tli Aug., 1821. He states, boxrever, that the rates may bave 
varied since 1812, when they were established. 

a , . ■ . '3. ^ u i ; 
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manner wore assumed as tlie weight of a man in that district. The 
Dihli' paisa, coined till 1818, was twelve mashas or one tola in weight. 

The Table at page 62 contains such a list of copper coins as the 
scanty materials at hand enables us to supply. Most of the native 
paisa contain more copper in proportion to their value than the present 
Company’s coin, which was, however, originally one tola in weight, 
and was gradually reduced to one hundred grains (as shown in the 
table) ; it is at present in fact a government token, worth, intrin- 
sically, less than its nominal value. 

Within the Ceded Territories the native coins still predominate, but 
the Company’s paisa is now gradually spreading to westward, and the 
Sugar mint has for several years been employed in converting the 
native copper money into Benares or trisuli paisa of one hundred 
grains weight, and sixty-four to the rupee. At Bombay, the old paisa 
have been bought up by Government, for the purpose of removing them 
entii’elj?- from circulation, and substituting the new coin (described in 
page 4). The Bengal Grovernment have also recently adopted a measure 
tending to withdraw the trisuH paisa (see page 8) from circulation, in 
coixsequenee of their becoming much depreciated in pubhc estimation 
from a large admixture of spurious coin, and other caxises ; the Calcutta 
mint being oidered to grant sixty-four new paisa for seventy-two 
trisuh's, for an amount not under twenty rupees in value brought for 
exchange, 

SYMBOLS ON SHAH ALAM COINS. 

It may naturally be asked, how the multitude of coins, gold, silver, 
and copper, included in the following lists, are to be recognised by any 
but a professed money-changer, since, as has been observed before 
(page 19), most of them bear the mere name and distich of Shah 
’Alam, and the place of coinage, being the lowermost word of the 
inscription (page 2), wiU seldom he found on the face of a coin 
showing, as is generally the case, only a small portion of the die. 
Many mistakes have doubtless been made in fixing the localities of 
coins, from this abundant source of error, and it is much to bo re- 
gretted, that it has not on all occasions been made a primary point 
to ascertain the distinguishing mark of every specimen collected for 
examination. 

Some rupees (as the Salimsahi, etc.) appear to be only distin- 
guished by the peculiar imperfections: of the Persian character they 
bear; others have but a few discriminating dots, like tbe indvato 
marks of our own mints j but the majority have a well distinguished 
symbol, the same on silver and on copper, by which they may he 
readily known on inspection. There is a further advantage in eon- 
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suiting sucli marks, for they enable us at once to class together various 
coins as having been issued by the same authority. A list and plate 
of these symbols, confessedly imperfect, follows the catalogue of coins, 
but it may be convenient to assemble together here a few of the 
groups, w'hose connection is otherwise confirmed by the preceding 
remarks on the Bundelkhand and Eajputana mints. 

The coins of Lukhnow, Fatehgarh, Azimgarh, Barellf, hTajibabacf, 
Benares, and other places under the subah of Oudh, bore the symbol 
of a rohu fish. The Agra paisa has a pistol. 

The coins of Eohilkhand, Bhartpur, Harwar, etc., a dagger. 

Those of biagpur, Chanda, Haidarabad, Anrangabiid, etc., a sword, 
hence called ‘ shamshM.’ 

Those of Sagar, Jalaon, Srmagai’, Kalpi, Tahn', (the Balasahf) have 
a trident or trisul with a cross bar. 

The coins of Bhopal, Bhilsa, and Eathgarh are easily known by a 
rude figm-e resembling a coat of mail. 

The Kota, Bundi, and Pratapgarh coins have a triple bow or knot, 
sometimes varied : the inscription of the latter rupee is in Nagan', 

The Saronj, Vazi'rsahi, Jhansi', Gokul, Balugaidi, and Gwaluir 
moneys have a cinqne-fbil or star of five triple-pointed leaves, placed, 
as most of such devices are, in the loop of the letter s in 

The Ajmi'r, Oudipur, Salimsahi, old Chitor, Bhilara, and Krishna- 
gar coins ; and, with some modification, those of Jaipur and Mattra, 
have a 'sprig' or sLv-leafed branch. 

Those of Madras, Arkat, Chandor, Shahpiir, have a small lotus or 
trefoil. 

The Jodhpur, Kochaman, Bapusdhi, and Pah rupees have a kind of 
small sceptre following the nUf of the word aIA, sMh. 

The Indor rupee is well characterised by the solar effigy of the 
Suraj-vansi princes ; the Maheswari of Holkar by the symbol of 
Mahadeva ; while the Sn'sahi of Ajmir has the word sri on the 
field. 

The Jabalpur rupee is distinguished by bearing the san. or year of 
reign in Mgarf characters. That of Ejjain has merely four squares, or 
a kind of chequer. 

The crescent and star are common emblems on many coins. 

Of the Kepalese, Assamese, and other peculiar types, a better idea 
will be formed from the outlines in the accompanying plate: but the 
following memoranda ^ of the symbols on the pagodas of Southern India 
will be useful, as we have no specimens whence to delineate them : 


^ Extracted from a note; of Mr, b’'ilson’s ‘ Cabinet Spocimous.’ 
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I'll’adras pagoda, | figure of Yentateswara, and AlamcUi and. Mangama 

Pulk Lundia- do. > -wives. 

Vcnkatapiiti do. ' 

Ilarpauhali, Scott, ^ \ ^ rude figure of Nrisinlia, Laklisaii Nrbinlia, and on 

Portonovo, Sravanoil, | Pratapa Edisliiia. 

Sfiliibari, Jainslien, ) 

Ikkeri, Gontartu, Maisur, the figm-e of TJma Maheswara. 

Haidari, Sultani, Bangalore, etc. — the letter 

.Dnrglii, Cliitaldrug, the lotus. The Shuli pagoda ; — the trisul. 

Tanjore, Gapalli, Gatti, the Kattar or dagger. 

Yirarui, Pancliakal, Giriye ; a gun. 

Chakri, a Tripati coin ; a diagram on one side and Tiipundra on the other. 

Gulgi fanam ; — a plough. 


TABLES OP BULLION IMPOBTED, EXPOETED, AND MINTED. 

As a matter of curiosity rather than with a view of furnishing data 
for ealciilating the numerical amount of the circulating medium of the 
provinces under the Bengal Presidency, a statement has been added in 
two tables^ of the quantity of gold and silver bullion coined at the 
mints of Calcutta, Benares, Farrukhabad, and Sagar respectively, from 
the year 1800, to the 30th of April, 1833, inclusive; and also a state- 
ment of the imports and exports of bullion at Calcutta, extracted from 
Wilson’s report on the commerce of the port, printed in 1828, the years 
since expired being added from the same official records. It will be 
remai'ked that of the whole bullion minted, a large proportion has been 
‘ on account of Government.’ This has chiefly consisted of the re-coin- 
age of worn-out rupees or the conversion of native coins, remitted from 
the different treasuiues, into Government standard. The same process 
must be continually going forward, inversely, with the English coin in 
all the native states, so that it becomes impossible to estimate correctly 
the quantity in actual circulation. 

The total value of the coinage at the four mints for the period of 
thirty-one years has been 53,322,600 rupees. 

The hullion importation, OT'd Calcutta, from 1813-14 

to 1831-32 is valued at sikka lls. 355,837,644 

Erom which deducting the exports for the same period, 05,39 1 ,544 

Leaves bullion, disposed of in the country ...... sikkii Bs, 290,446,100 

1 [The.se are omitted as the totals and results are incorporated in the succeeding 
ohsevvations.] 
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Tlie coinage of the several mints for the same term 
of eighteen years -was as follows : . ^ 

Calcutta mint ••••• 203,615,962 

Benares mint 88,329, 8o9 

Earrukhubad mint 47,252,842 9 1 

Sagar mint 4,324,770 ^ 

Making altogether, fractions omitted 34o,522,9 

Being an excess of one-fifth above the import, or Es. 53,076,840 

The coinage of the native mints may be jointly estimated at one- 
half of our own, which wiB give a rough total of 50 karors of rupees 
for 18 years, or three karors per annum for the coinage of the Bengal 
Presidency ; being 150,000 per diem for 200 working-days. 


TABLE OE GOLD COIN'S. 
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Table of the Gold Coins of India. 





Touch 

Pure 

j Intrinsic vnliio of 100. 




Assay 

or pure 


In Madras 
or liomiias 
goUlriipeos 


Denomiaation. 

ill 

grains. 

in 

car. grs. 

!;ol(l in 
100 
parts. 

contents 

In Cfileut- 
ta Gold 
Muhrs. 

Eomarhs. 


grains. 




car.grs 





ri750. 

Aliinad Shdli 

207.00 

W.l 21 

85.1 

176.27 

93.937 

105.874 

Coined at JDibli, 


159.00 

B. 2 0 

100.0 

159.00 

84.732 

96.361 

ditto at Agra, 1560 

Akbar, ialialali . . 

186.60 

B. 2 0 

100.0 

186.60 

99.430 

113.089 

ditto at Lffl,or. 

Assam 

17,3.,50 

W.5 Of 

70.0 

121.54 

64.769 

73.662 


,, old 


W.2 21 

81.0 

140.11 

74.666 

84.921 


Bendres 

168.44 

B. 1 T 

96.9 

163.17 

86.956 

98.896 


Batavian, 1783... 

242.60 

W.3 11 

77.9 

188.90 

100.665 

114.479 

Dutch E. I. Comp. 

„ 179G... 

243.60 

W.4 0 

75.0 

182.70 

97.361 

110.725 

214.25 

^Y.5 0 

70.8 

173.01 

92.198 

104.857 


Bombay, old 

177.00 

B. 0 3|r 

95.4 

168.70 

89.903 

102.243 


„ later 

174.99 

W.2 0 

83.3 

145.82 

77.709 

SS.377 


„ ncAVstd.lSOO 

179.00 

B. 0 01 

91.9 

164.68 

87.759 

99.807 

Legal exchange 
value, 15Bom.Es. 

„ do. 1830 

180.00 

standard 

81.7 

165.00 

87.929 

100.000 

Calcutta, old std. 

190.804 

B. 1 31 

99.2 

189.40 

100.934 

114.786 

Still coined here. 

, new std. 

204.710 

standard 

91.7 

187.65 

100.000 

113.727 

Legal value, 16 Es. 

DiWi 

167.00 

172.18 

B. 1 21 

9S.2 

163.96 

87.373 

99.364 

Date not given. 

Ilaidardbdd 

B. 1 of 

96.1 

165.45 

88.171 

100.263 

J ainagar 

174.99 

B. 0 2 

93.7 

164.05 

87.428 

99.398 

Struck at J aipllr. 
Pure contents as in 

Luklinow 

166.00 

B. 1 31 

99.2 

164.70 

87.771 

99.820 



silver coin. 

Madrasgoldrupee 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

87.929 

100.000 

Legal value, 15 Es. 

Pmia niubr 

159.55 

B, 2 0 

100.0 

159.55 

85.023 

96.694 

Bdsi 

167.50 

B. 0 Sj 

95.1 

159.21 

84.846 

96.486 


another 

121.65 

W.4 3f 

71.1 

86.48 

46.087 

52.325 


Shiih’iUam,1770 

190.25 

B. 1 21 

98.2 

186.80 

99.547 

113.212 

Prom Kelly. 
Current in SOrat 

another 

191.00 

B. 1 2f 

98.7 

188.60 

100.453 

114.236 

Sunamnla 

178.26 

W.O 0| 
standard 

91.1 

162.47 

86.582 

98.465 

[and Guj.artit. 

Sdrat (average).. 

178.00 

91.7 

163.17 

87.307 

99.307 

Shah Jalihn 

168.00 

B. 1 3| 

99,8 

167.60 

89.316 

101.575 

Having signs of 

— 






tlie zodiac — rare. 

PAGODA, HUN, 








on 'VAllxlHA. 







[still coined. 

Allan dr d'l 

52.46 

W.4 3| 
W.2 2| 

71.1 

37.30 

19.876 

21,708 

Travancore EdiO, 

Bangalor 

52.87 

81.0 

42.82 

22.818 

25.952 

Under Haidar. 

Bahdduri (Haitiai-) 

52.71 

W.l 2| 

84.6 

44.61 

23.775 

27.032 

At Seringapatam,' T7fl0 

Dharwilr 

50.52 

W.8 3 

76.0 

38.42 

20.473 

23.280 

In Karndtic, scarce 
Maisfir, 

Darbdri,... 

50.53 

W.2 21 

81.0 

40 96 

21.830 

24.827 

Durgi pagoda ... 

51.55 

W.2 1 

82.3 

42,42 

22.606 

25.714 

Coined at Chital- 

another 

51.46 

W.4 01 

74.7 

38.46 

20.496 

23.315 

drug. 

Farrukhl (Caiicut) 

52.90 

W.l 1| 

85.7 

45.32 

24.153 

27.466 

Coined hy Tipd. 

Harpaiihdli, old. 

50.76 

W.3 21 

76.8 

39.00 

20,783 

23.633 

Former Edjd. 

„ new 

51.10 

W.3 0 

79.2 

40.45 

21,558 

24.520 

Current at Bellary 

Ikkerl, old 

52.40 

W.2 If 

81.5 

42.71 

22.762 

25.884 

Coins of Maisilr and 

„ new 

52.50. 

W.l 3 

84.4 

44.30 

23.606 

26.851 

Bediior mints so called 

Jainshari 

52.00 

W.l 3 

84.4 

43.87 

23.380 

26,589 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras., 

45.83 

standard 

91.7 

42.01 

22.387 

25.464 

Exchange at Ma- 
dras, 3| I’upees. 

„ double . . 

91.04 

standard 

91.7 

84.00 

44.764 

50.927 

„ star', average 

62.40 

W.2 2 

81.2 

42.55 

22.780 

25.907 

Muhammadslidhi 







1 Coined by Mab. 


50.53 

W.2 3f 

79.4 

40.14 

21.388 

24.327 

< ’All Kliun, Na- 
( wdb of Karndtie. 

„ now 

45.30 

W.4 0 

76.0 

33.97 

18.104 

20.585 


^ Srinag-ftrpatam. 


f 





fPn„p.i, Intrinsic value of 100. 

or pure Pure ~ ~ 
gold in contents In Oaicjit- In Mailras 
100 In ta Gold or Bombay 

parts, grains. Mulirs. gold rupees 


Naidi 

Pedatol&. 

Paliampatpagoda 

Porto Novo 

Pul]ibij|ider 

Sadald, double... 

Sb.tti'i.ri 

Shir Khaiii 

Scott 

Sravanur 

another 
Star (see Madras) 

St. Thome 

SfihCiri, pagoda 

Siiltfini 

Travancore 

Yenkatapati 

PAN AM OR FAN Aai 

Aparanj 

Arialur 

Chakvi 

Oontarhi 

Gatti 

Gulgi 

Gophli, old ...... 

„ new...... 

Khliani, or Kali , 

Panchkol 

Salem 

Snli 

Tanjore 

Virtirhya. ......... 

Wodiar 


FOllEIGN GOLD 
GOI.MS. 


c. grs. 

W A 3 
W. 1 2i 
W. 8 3 
W. 7 3| 
W. 1 2 
W. 1 2 
W. 3 3 
W. 1 3 
W. 6 3 
W. 2 0| 
W. 4 0 

B. 0 31 
W. 1 11 
W. 1 2f 
W. 2 U 
W. 3 3' 


W. 0 2 
W.ll 2 
W.16 0 
W. 8 0 
^Y.U U 
W.IO 1' 

w.16 2 
W.16 0 
W.13 2 
W.IO 2-| 
W.15 l| 
W.16 0 
W.lo 0 
W.IO 31 
W.ll 2 " 


416.50 

W. 

0 

2 

417.00 


1 


417.00 

YT 

1 

o| 

417.00 

YT 

1 

3 

417.00 

W. 

1 

0^ 

53.50 

B, 

1 

2i 

129.50 

standard 

123.25 

standard 

99.57 

Y^ 

0 

If 

222.50 

W. 

0 

oi 


Ducat, Dutch ... 
Guinea, English. . 
Sovereign, ditto . . 
20 franc, French 


Sequin, Yen otian 52.40 B, 1 3;| 

Tomiin, Persian . 73.00 B, 1 0i 

GopangjJapanold 273.00 W. 1 2 

„ new..... 201.75 Y'. 6 0 

(To convert the decimals into hnhs 
pre.scnt table, see page 36.) 


373.11 

362.70 
363.79 
351.4 
362.0 

52.3 

118.70 
113.10 

89.62 

203.38 

113.67 

52.27 

70.15 

233.20 

134.50 


198.834 
193.286 
193.865 
187.552 
193.286 
27.996 
63.258 
60.271 
47.757 
108. 3S1 
60.573 
27.853 
37.382 
124.806 
71.676 


226.125 

219.825 

220.473 

213.296 

219.825 

31.844 

71.945 

68.544 

54.313 

123.258 

68.885 

31.673 

42.511 

135.272 

81.555 


[Khhn Ohitor. 
By Fateh Gila 
Near Trichinopoly 
A Portuguese coin 
Same as Madras. 

Coined at Shttara. 

Same as Porto Novo 


[Maliapiu'. 
Double pagoda of 

Coined by Tiph. 
Anandr&,l,stiU coined 
At Ycnkatagiri. 

[their purity. 
So called from 
Near Tanjore. 
Tripati coin, 

Ikkuri or Maishr. 
Tripati— Chitavel. 
Marked with arose 
At Madhyargun, 
near Kudalur. 
Anandi’id fanarn. 
Coimbatore. 

Coined at Salem, 
Tinivclly. 

Malabar, 

Ditto. 

Net prodnee of 100 nt 
Calcutta in silikd ru- 
pees ; at 17 Us. per gold 
inuhr (deductingcoin- 
age duty. 

3312.575 

3220.145 
3229.791 
3124.646 
3220.1.45 

466 413 
1053.879 
1004.115 
795.632 
1805.628 

1009.146 
464.031 
622.785 

2079.268 

1194.123 




and pSt’iSj see Table, page 12 ; for explanation of the 
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SUPPLEMENIAET TABLE OE GOLD COINS. 

Since tlie Table of Gold CoinSj page 43, went to press/ an oppor- 
tunity lias been afforded of adding largely to its contents, from tbe 
examination of a remittance of 725 old gold mnhrs sent from tbe 
general treasury to be melted and re-coined. On a laborious scrutiny 
of them, many pieces of all tbe emperors of Dibit, since tbe time of 
Akbar, were discovered ; and a few anterior to that monarcb ; besides 
a large store of Dbopal, Jaipur, and Kota or Dundt, mubrs, easily 
recognised by tbeir respective symbols. Tbe whole were weighed and 
assayed, and the results are given in the present supplement, arranged 
in two classes, tbe first, in the order of tbe emperors ; and tbe second, 
alphabetically, in that of the localitie.s. As there was considerable dif- 
ficulty in recognizing many of them, in ■which part of the name was 
wanting, it may be convenient here to accompany the table with a cata- 
logue of the inscriptions most commonly met with on the gold coins of 
each monarch, from Akbar downwards. Some of them, as will be seen, 
have two or three different forms, -which is very perplexing to the 
examiner. The term Sahib-kiran ^ (lord of the hirdn, or ‘fortunate con- 
junction of the planets’) was first applied to Taimiir; afterwards to 
Shah Jahau* as Sahib -kiran Siinf (the Second); and lastly to Mu- 
hammad Shah. 

It is worthy of remark, that most of the gold muhrs in the present 
table agree very nearly together in weight and value : and the average 
value of 100 may he taken as equal precisely to 100 Jlomhay and 
Madras ncAV gold muhrs (or gold rupees as they are anomalously 
styled). The Calcutta gold muhr has no equivalent in the list : it 
would therefore be no innovation, but rather a restoration of the former 
system, which prevailed for three hundred years uureinittedly, to abolish 
the Calcutta gold muhr of 204.71 grains, and adopt in its place the 180- 
grain muhr of Southern and Western India for the standard of the 
Bengal Presidency. Thus, were the sikka rupee abolished, there would 
remain but one gold and one silver coin throughout British India, both 
containing the same 'Rmight of precious metal, so that the relative value 
of gold and silver would be at once known ; the present nominal rate of 
sixteen rupees might still continue the legal equivalent of the muhr, 
since the value of gold is permanently risen nearly to that extent. 

1 [I have allo-wed this to stand as it appeared in the original, as it did not 
seem that any material object 'would he gained hy an incorporation of the two 
Tables ] : ^ ^ 



•* [The old muhr sells at 17.8, its legal rate being 16 rupees. The influx o'f 
Australian gold has of late considerably reduced the relative value of that metal in 
the baz'ars of India.] 
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INSCEIPTI 05 rS ON MUSES OF THE MOGHUL EMl'EEOES. 

Akbae. 

Obverse ; 

alis jb 

‘ The glory of the faith, Muhammad Akbar, the victorious emperor.’ ^ 

Eeverse : The Kalimab. 

This inscription, though appai’ontly so common, is not mentioned in 
Abu’l Pazl’s list of the royal coins ; the specimens vary in date from 
972 to 985 A.n. 




Jahangie, 

.A\ 


J 


J- 




sL 




Mahhiiglr ShCih, sou of Akbar Badshah. Struck at Burhauphr, May God pre- 
serve him.’ 


Shah Jahan. 

(«■) A j)lain disc— 

Obverse : the Kalimah, 

‘ There is no God but God, etc. Struck at Burhanpur in Ilahi year 82.’ 

Eeverse : 

(Jb 

‘ The bright star of the faith, Muhammad Shhh Jahtin, Glihzi Sdhib-kiraii the 
second.' 

(5) The ehaharyariTnuhr — 

Obverse : A square centre, containing the Kalimah; around which 
are the names of the four companions of the prophet, Abubakr, 
’Omar, ’Osman, and ’Ali. 

Eeverse : Same as before : ‘ San jalus v.’ 

C^) 

Obverse : A lozenge shield, containing the Kalimah, around which, 
'Z’arb Allahabad, san 108L’ 

Eeverse : As in the other specimens. 

Aueangzie. 

Obverse : 

‘ Shah Aurungzih ’hlaragir issued coin, brilliant as the sun.’ 

^ properly ' a warrior of the faith,’ and in this sense we must undcr- 

stand its application on those coins.] 
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Eeverse : 

‘ Minted at the seat of the KhiKifat, Alcharahhd, the year of the reign of fortunate 
associations.’ 

Bahaduk Shah. 

Obverse : 

1 1 r* ^Aiwj L ^ ix- Is Iim9 a L) ^ Axwj 

‘Auspicious coin of Shhh ’Alam Bahadiu*, Badshah Ghhzi. a.h. 1123.’ 

Eeverse : 

6 AA*«i tjl-iiiA U^jfS 

‘ Struck in the fe-vored city, year of the reign 5.’ 

Jahandah Shah. 

Obverse ; 

isK^ j jj[^* 1 :^/’?“ JJ J '^j 

iirt^ 

‘ The father of victory, the Emperor, Jataiidhr Shhh Clhuzi, struck coin in silver 
and gold, rcsenihling the sun and moon. a.h. 1124.’ 

Eeverse : As in Atu’ana'zib’s coins. 


PArvEHEHSIH. 

Obverse : 

i JT^' sljSstjlj ^ j^."**** ^ 

‘ By the grace of God, the monarch of sea and land, Farrukhsir, struck silver 
and gold coin.’ 

Eeverse : 
tib 1 

‘ The sixth year of his prosperous reign. Minted at the seat of the Khalafat, 
Shhh Jahhnhbad (Dihli). 

Muhammad Shah. 

(^) 

Obverse : 

‘Auspicious coin of Muhammad Shah, the victorious emperor, 17th year.’ 

Eeverse : As usnal ; sans 2 to 17. 

W 

The same inscription with the addition of (JIj ^Js L^s>-\,a 
chiefly of the year 12 ; a debased coin. 

1 [ This legend is ordinarily peculiar to Ahmad Shhh.] 
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BlimSII INDIAN MONH'l'AEY Si'S'l'NM. 


Obverse : 

ily\9 J -? j^- 

‘The father of victory, defender of the Faith, Muhammad Shah, struck silver 
aud gold coin resembling the sun and moon/ 

Reverse : As in (») ; and of various years. 

Ahmad ShIh. 

Obverse ; Same as tbe coin of Farrukbsfr, witli exception of name : 


0 - 




J' Jj J ji 




Mf «!AwS i 

Reverse : As usual. 

’Alamo in II. 

There are also three varieties of inscriptions on his coins (the 
reverse of all being as usual). 

(«') 

Obverse : ^ 

‘Fortunate coin of B&,d8lu\h Ghazi ’Xlamgir the second/ 

^ (M / 

Obverse'. 

r aa^ 

‘ The father of jurjtice, chosen of the faith, Shhh ’ Alamgir II. B'ddsh&.h Ghazi. 
(May God perpetuate his kingdom!)’ Sans 2 and 3. 

(c) 

Obverse: 


^ 1»«.W3 (A l»J ft l»j L-.A 


J- 


T‘ 


)aJV 




‘ Chosen of the faith, ’Alamgir the second, struck coin in the seven climes, shining 
like the sun and moon.’ a.h. 1170 to 1173. Sams 3 aud 6. 


Obverse : 
Reverse : 


Shah ’Aiam. 

AJ ! / Aj l..*j i ft UA...^Alb •J ij t aXm3 


^Ijs i'lAj 

The same as on the Company’s coin, explained at page 2. ’’All later 
than the 19 th san, bear the symbol of a royal umhi’ella. 

1 [ I distrust this rca<]ing ; luit not having the original coin to refer to, 1 do not 
venture to amend the attrihution.—E. T.l 


SILVER 00111 OP JSrOB JAHAU BIOAM. 
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[I cannot well afford the space requisite to complete the list of the 
coinage of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan; hut I venture to 
insert the legend of perhaps the most interesting coin in the whole 
series ; together with two novelties, hitherto, I believe, unpublished. 

I. Silver coin of Hur Jahan Bi'gam. Struck by order of Jahangir, 
A.H. 1034d 

Obverse : - 

Eeverse : 

A. second coin in the British Museum of the same date is seen to 
have been minted at Ahmadabad. 


II. Silver. Murad Bakhsh. Three coins in the British Museum. 
Ho date. 

Obverse : Square area — The Kalimah. 

Margin — The names of the Eour Companions of the Prophet. 
■Reverse : Squai'e area, 

Margin : 

III. Silver. Eaffj.ud-daijat. Eive coins in the British Museum. 
A.H. 1131 . 

Obverse: 

Eeverse: 

t5o~l AlwjJ (mmJjtA 


Other specimens bear the names of Lahor with 
and Dihlf under the style of .— -E.T.] 


> [ Marsden, p. 635 ; An<iuetil clivPerron, p, 221 Lyior, a.h. 1035.] 
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SujtpUmentary Table of Indian Gold Coins. 

(The letters {a) (i) and (c) refer to the inscriptions in pages 46 to 48.) 



"Weight 

in 

grains. 




Touch 
or pure 
gold 
UllOO 
parts. 

Pure 

contents 

in: 

grams. 

Intrinsic value of 
100. 


Denomination. 

Assay in 
car, gi'S. 

In Cal. 

gold 

mutirs. 

In Mad. 
or Bom. 
gold rs. 

Remarks. 

Jalhl-ud-din ...... 

163.80 

E. 

0 

2f 

2| 

94.5 

154.84 

82.516 

93.843 

A. D. 1288 ? 

’Alh-ud-din 

166.50 

B. 

0 

94.2 

156.96 

83.645 

95.128 

Abfi’l Muzaffiar. 

Taimur Shhh 

167.40 

B. 

0 


95.1 

159.12 

84.795 

96.435 

A.D. 1396, Dihli. 

Akhar, average ... 

162.44 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

162.44 

86.565 

98.448 

A.D. 1556, Dihli. 
Injured by solder 
of ring. 

single...... 

165.60 

B. 

1 

11 

97.4 

161.29 

85.951 

97.750 

Jahhngir 

166.90 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

166.90 

88.942 

101.152 

At Barhanpiir. 

Shhh Jah&n {a) ... 

168.65 

B. 

1 

n 

97.4 

164.26 

87.534 

99.550 

Plain field. 

(b) chahhr-yari. . 

168.20 

B. 

1 

3f 

99.8 

167.76 

89.402 

101.674 

Square shield. 


108.40 

standard. 

91.7 

154.37 

82.263 

93.551 

Vitiated by solder? 

(c) lozenge shield 

165.58 

B. 

1 

H 

99.5 

165.15 

88.008 

100.090 

Struck at Allahfi,- 
bfld. 

Patna 

170.70 

B. 

1 

H 

99.7 

169.37 

90.256 

102.647 

Supposed from 

symbol 39. 

doubtful * 

164.70 

W. 

2 

2 

81.3 

133.82 

71.313 

81.102 

Probably forged. 

Anrangzibj plain. . 

168.68 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

168.68 

89.890 

102.230 

Several. 

sans 5 to 51 .. 

168.29 

B. 

1 

2 

98.0 

164.78 

87.812 

99.867 

Dihli, A.H. 1076. 

jflgra 

162.00 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

162.00 

86.330 

98.182 

1100, these vary 
only in the place 

Ethwa 

168.20 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

168.20 

89.634 

101.939 

Dihli 

167.65 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

167.65 

89.371 

101.606 

of coinage. 

Lhhor 

167.60 

B. 

0 

2f 

94.5 

158.43 

84.430 

96.021 


Sdrat 

170.20 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

170.20 

90.700 

103.152 


san 29 * 

164.00 

W. 

2 

H 

79.7 

130.69 

69.644 

79.204 

No place of coin- 
age, others Dihli. 

Auranghbhd . 
Hiujistah 

164.67 

B. 

2 

0 

... 

164,67 

87.756 

99.803 

A.H. 1097, Labor? 

buni-id 

165.60 

B. 

1 

0 


158.70 

84.572 

96.182 


Multan 

168.55 

B. 

1 

H 


167.23 

89.119 

101.353 


Bahadur Sh5.h . . 

168.35 

B. 

1 

li 

97.4 

163,53 

87.145 

99.108 

Shah ’Alam i. ; 
struck at ‘Khu- 
jistah hunihd,’ 
(Dihli), in 1123. 

Jah-ind^r Shfih ... 

167.25 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

167.25 

89.128 

101.364 

Struck at Jonpdr, 
1124. 

Farrukhsir, san 6 

167.33 

B. 

1 

0| 

96.4 

161.23 

85.922 

97.717 

Dihli, A.H. 1125. 

Labor 

168.00 

B. 

1 

4 

96,4 

161.87 

86.263 

98.106 


Muham. Shtih («) 

167.12 

B. 

1 

1 

96.9 

161.90 

86.278 

98.122 

Struck at Dihli. 

(5) sans 2 to 17 ... 

168.07 

B. 

1 

1 

97.4 

163.69 

87.235 

99.200 

(Average.) 

Agra 

164.79 

B. 

1 

3 

99.0 

163.07 

86.900 

98.830 

Ailahhbiid . . . 

166.70 

B. 

1 

H 

99.2 

165.40 

88.141 

100.241 


(e) Ark5.t 

166.30 

B. 

1 

H 

96.4 

160.24 

85.391 

97.113 

Sanl. 

Benares 

167.30 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

167.30 

89.155 

101.394 

San 20. Seep. 21, 

IsKimhbM ... 

168.30 

B. 

1 

3i 

2| 

99.2 

166.98 

88.987 

101.203 

? Dacca or Dihli. 

bTjjain 

166.90 

B. 

1 

98.5 

164.29 

87.551 

99.671 


Ethwa 

167.90 

B. 

1 

3| 

99.8 

167.46 

89.241 

101.493 


(c) sap 12 ......... 

164.70 


1 

0 

87.5 

144.12 

76.800 

87.344 

Ill-executed, Dih- 
li ^ marked IHT- 

The coins marked thus * a 

ppearto hefo 

rgerles; 

there are 

twenty-se 

ven of the) 

u hearing the super- 

1 seriptlon of Aurangzth, badly executed, and nine having that of Earrukhsir, and the date a.h. 1126. with i 

j the same Ban, jJilTis 29, ultUough the latter emperor only reigned six years. 



^ This delDaseft muhr is very pecnliar it was proiDaWy coined under MardtW influence— there were eighty- 
three of the sort, all of the same date. 




Alim, ad Shlili 

Barliiuipur ... 
’Alamgir ii. san 1 

.sail 3 

A. H. 1170- 

1173 

var. sans 

Shall ’Alam, DifiU 
sans 3 to 15^ 
sans 10 to 34 
BarliOnpOi' ... 
Farrnkhiib&d . 

Luklinow 

Silrat, san 19. 
Akbar II. 


Local Gold Goins. 

Agra 164.79 B. 1 3 

AilaMbftdi 162.00 W. 10 0 

Arkat, M.S. san 1 . 166.30 B. 1 0| 

Benkros, san 20... 167.30 B. 2 0 

Bhopkl, san 27 ... 167.50 B. 1 0^ 

BarliknpOr 169.50 B. 1 3| 

Etan-a 167.90 B. 1 3| 

Farrukhkb&d 165.75 standard. 

IslkmkbHDacca.s 168.30 B. 1 3i 

Jaipilr, san 8 166.60 W. 2 0 

san 22 168.11 B. 2 0 

san 23 167.94 B. 2 0 

san 24 168.12 B. 2 0 

var. sans 167.80 B. 2 0 

Siwkl, sanlS. 168.10 B. 1 3j 

Kota, sans 1 to 18. 167.08 B. 10 
San 19 166.72 B. 1 2^ 

Lukhnow, old ... 165.80 E. 1 3^ 

new 165.66 B. 1 2% 

XTjJain, san 2 166.90 B. 1 24 

Patna, Shdlijahkn 170.70 B. 1 3| 

S&.gar?inarked^pf 164.70 B. 0 0| 

Skgar, Srinagar ? . 166.25 B. 1 2 

Suriit, san 19...... 170.15 B. 1 3-| 

Peshawar 164.00 W. 8 lA 


Touch. Pnve 

or pure contents 
gold ill 
1®® grains, 
parts, “ 



III Col. In Mad, 

gold or Bom, 

muhrs, gold rs. 


99.0 165.90 88.410 100.547 

100.0 169.80 90.487 102.909 

99.2 165.99 88.458 100.602 StruckatDihli (a). 

99.0 166.03 88.478 100,624 Inscription (5). 


B. 2 0 

B. 1 3| 

standard. 
B. 1 3| 

B. 1 3| 

B. 2 0 


98.4 164.88 87.867 
99.0 166.25 88.595 

97.4 163,05 86.890 

100.0 162.85 86.783 

99.5 168.62 89.857 

91.7 151.94 80.968 
99.2 164.07 87.435 

99.8 169.71 90.438 
100.0 166.60 88.782 


99.929 

100.757 

98.818 

98.696 

102.192 

92.084 

99.438 

102.853 

100.970 


98.830 

49.091 

97.113 

101.394 

99.400 

102.192 

101.493 


101.203 

84.141 

101.888 

101.784 

101.889 

101.697 

101.083 


99.438 

98.828 

99.571 

102.647 


98.659 

102.853 

66.424 


Inscription (c). 
Struck at Siwhi. 
Present inscrip- 
tion. See page 2. 
With, the cnhata. 
Same as old Rom, 
? Average of 16. 
Under the Nawhb. 
Same as old Bom. 
With dagger. 


Mnhammadshhhi. 

Debased? false, 

Muhammadshkbi. 

Average of 149. 

Same as old Bom, 

Muhammad Shhh 
and Parrnkhsir. 

Company’s new 
standard, ? 

Muhammadshkhi. 

? False money. 

These are averages 
of many, all 
new coinsof the 
Jaipfir mint. 

Has the same sym- 
bol. 

Known by the 
Koth and Btin- 
di symbol. 

Machnlisa.hi, 

Shirshhi. 

Muhanimadsh&.hi. 

? (From symbol 
39, p. 67.) 

This monogram is 
unknown. 

With the trishl. 

Old Bombay. 

Khurshid Sh^h, 


(For explauatton of the several columns of this table see page 80 ; and for converting decimals into tods 
and pd’ls, see the Table at page 12.) 


are^most probablytoi^ed*^^* which there are three specimens, is very badly executed; the pieces 
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Table of the Silver Corns of Lidia. 

(To tod tlie Talue in sikkS. rupees, deduct oue-sixteenth from the value in rarrulch&.b5.d 
rupees : the latter are the same as Madras and Bombay rupees. For the value in 
£ sterling, divide by 10.) 


Grains. Dwts. 

Agra rupee 171.62 Br. 7 

Ahmadab&.d old ... 178.00 "Wo. 4.5 
old ... 179.92 Wo. 17.5 

new... 180.75 Wo. 15 

hfili... 174,77 Br. 12 


Ahmad Shhh 


177.25 Br. 15 


Srishhi ... 168.17 
32nd san .. 168.00 

Allahabhd 172.03 

’Alamgir II. 1759 . 179.50 
Anistoi 176.25 

„ 177.25 

Ankusi, old 172.00 

new 173.50 

Aracan, (Mug.) ,,, 162.38 
Arkht, (Company’s) 176.40 

1759 177.25 

1782 174.00 

1788,,,.., 177.25 

old 172,39 

1766 171.47 


Wo. 27.5 
I Wo. 21 
I Stand. 


Wo. 14.5 
Br. 3.5 
Br. 2.6 
I Wo. 81.5 
i Br. 7.0 
I Br. 10 
IBr. 11 
Br. 11 


GarnMi 172.20 Br. 7 


PhursW 172.78 Br. 7.5 94.8 


uncertain .... 
jabhzi 

Assam, mixed 
Budra Singh. 

Siva 

Pramatta .... 
BSjendra .... 

Lakhsmi 

Gaurinhth ...., 


169.33 Wo 
173.573 Br. 


Bharat 
Ashfishhi .. 


Toueli. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 

too. 

Eemnrks. 

94.5 

Grains. 

162,33 

P(i. Us. 

98.381 

Struck at Agra by ? 

89.8 

159.83 

96.864 

Gujarht and Cutch. 

84.4 

151.81 

92.004 

Formerly coined. 

85.4 

154.39 

93.568 

Present currency. 

96.7 

168.94 

102.390 

Coined for city cur- 

98.0 

173.70 

105.272 

rency, 

(Equal to Dihll 

97.7 

170.57 

103.376 

.standard, 1750.) 
Same as DihU rupee. 

87.1 

146.82 

88.982 

Sri shhi, cmn. cur- 

80.2 

134.89 

81.751 

rency introduced 
by Tantia. 
orBapOshhi 

82.9 

139.30 

84.428 

Coined in 1792. 

91.7 

157.70 

95.573 

Sans 18, 21, and 26, 

98.5 

176.51 

106.974 

(1778-86). 

Equal to the Sh. rup. 

88.5 

156.05 

94.578 

Coined at Kaira, Gu- 

85.6 

151.77 

91.982 

jarht. 

Coined at Pitlad, do. 

93.1 

160.17 

97.075 

Standard of .Puna, 

92.7 

160.85 

97.484 

also called Chin- 

57.7 

93.71 

56.793 

suri. 

94.8 

167.26 

101.340 

Coined in Calcutta 

95.8 

169.86 

102.948 

for the Dacca and 

96.2 

167.47 

101.500 

Katak districts. 

96.2 

170.60 

103.396 

also the old cur- 

93.5 

161.25 

97.729 

rency of Madras. 
The Sdrat Arcot, 

93.1 

159.68 

96.775 

mentioned in Beg. 

93.3 

169.20 

102.545 

XXXV. 1793. 

The Madras dol. ru. 

95.4 

165.92 

100.556 

Formerly cur. here. 

95.6 

165.55 

100.334 

Coined at Pondi- 

94.6 

162.88 

98.716 

chei’ry. 

Uncertain (from Chi- 

94.8 

163.78 

99.258 

tagong). 

‘ Forshi ’ of Beg. 

80.2 

142,88 

86.592 

XXXV. 1793. 
Probably forged. 

94.8 

164.53 

99.716 

Brought to Chita- 

95.0 

165.35 

100.215 

gong by sea. 
Current in the valley 

98.0 

169.59 

102.782 

of Assam and the 

97.1 

168.34 

102.025 

neighbouring dis- 

96.7 

164.24 

99.537 

tricts : coined at 

96.9 

168.47 

102.100 • 

Bangpdr and Jor- 

97.1 

168.44 

102:084 

hat, 

95.8 

166.94 

101.177 

Restored to throne 

94.1 

163.83 

99.303 

in 1793. 

96.5 

168.56 

102.159 


87.1 

153.70 

.93.153 

Anasfihi ? Gujarht, 
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Pave 

contents. 


Eejnavlts. 

Namo. 

Woisht. 

Assay. 

Toucli. 

value of 
lOU. 

AurangCibiid 

Giains. 

170.86 

Bwts. 

Wo. 23.5 

81.9 

Grains, 

139.89 

Pci. Es. 

84.787 

Coined by Govind 
Bakhshi, (Haidar- 







hbhd), see Govind 
Bakhshi. 


177.00 

Wo. 14.5 

85.6 

151.56 

91.849 

Coined at Baroda, 






from san 4 to 18. 

Bagalkotfi 

172.30 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

154.35 

93.546 

MulharshM (Hoi- 






kar). 


169.21 

Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

149.12 

90.426 

Old coinage of Shgar, 


162.14 

Wo. 5.5 

89.4 

144.92 

87.828 

current in Gurrah 


169.00 

Wo. 6 

89.2 

150.69 

91.328 

and Bundelkhand. 

Barelli 

171.90 

Br. 4.5 

93.5 

160.80 

97.4.53 

Cur. in Rohilkhaud. 


169.28 

Br. 5.0 

93.7 

158.61 

95.945 

Average of 4 Ihkhs. 

Baroaeh, old 

177.06 

Br. 7.5 

94.7 

167.84 

101.720 

Now disappearing. 

' new 

177.50 

Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

156.42 

94.801 

Present currency 

(1821). 

See BabhsaM. 

Baroda 






Batavia, 1763 

199.00 

Wo. 20.5 

83.1 

165.41 

100.254 

Coined by the Dutch 

1803 

204.00 

Wo. 30.5 

79.0 

161.07 

97.621 

East India Comp. 

Bliatdr 

171.30 

Wo. 10,0 

87.5 

149.89 

90.841 

Near Ahmadnagar. 

B'ilapiir 

171.82 

Wo. 14.5 

85.6 

147.12 

89.165 

Current at POna, in 




Concan, etc. 

Ben&.res, old 

175.00 

Br. 12 

96.7 

169.17 

102.526 

Under native daroga. 

old stand 

175.00 

Br. 11.6 

96.5 

168.875 

102.348 

By Reg. 11. 1812, 



oblique milling. 

since 1800 

174.76 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

167.00 

101.285 

Average of rupees 






brought for re- 
coinage. 


1819-1829 

180.234 

standard 

91.7 

165.21 

100.134 

The late Farruklih- 






bhd rupee : mint 

BMkanir 

174.00 

Br. 11 

96.2 

167.47 

101.500 

abolished in 1830, 

Bhilfcira 

168.90 

Wo, 21.5 

82.7 

139.69 

84.663 

Current in Aimir. 

Bliilsa, old 

169.62 

Wo. 12.5 

86.5 

146.65 

88,882 

Mint under Bhophl 

another ... 

169.01 

Wo. 16.5 

84.8 

143.31 

86.901 

Nawhb. 

new 

173.61 

Br. 6.5 

94.4 

163.47 

99.299 

Reformed in 1827. 

Bhopal 

171.38 

Wo. 6 

89.2 

152.82 

92.616 

Coined at Bhophl. 

another ... 

169.25 

Wo. 6.5 

89.0 

150.56 

91.249 

(Reformed in 1827, 
see ‘Bbilsa,’) 

Bhartpdr 

171.86 

Br. 10 

95.8 

164.70 

99.819 

Average of many 
Ihkhs. 

Bindraban 

156.67 

Wo. 19.5 

83.5 

130.89 

79.325 

Bombay, old 

178.33 

Br. 12 

96.7 

90.7 

172.39 

104.282 

Old Sdrat rupee. 


178.75 

Wo. 2.5 

161.99 

98.176 

Ditto debased. 

1800 

179.00 

Br. 0.5 

92.0 

164.68 

99.200 

Coined at Bombay 







and at Calcutta. 

1829 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

100.000 

Present standard. 

BOndi, 1819... 

171.56 

Wo. 7 

88.8 

152.26 

92.273 

Ourrentin Aimir and 

1825... 

172.82 

Br. 7 

94.6 

163.46 

98.622 

Bundelkhand. 

Brazil, Pataka ...... 

407.99 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

365.49 

221.514 

Brazilian dollar. 

Brodera, old 

178.50 

Wo. 1.5 

9ia 

162.51 

98.490 


new ...... 

178.60 

Wo. 7 

88.8 

158.42 

96.011 


Balabshlu 

175.56 

Wo. 15 

85.4 

149.957 

90.880 

Coined at Baroda. 

Bunder, tukshl 

163.79 

Br. 85 

95.2 

155.93 

94.602 


Garnali ... 

174.66 

Br. 9 

95.4 

166.66 

101.006 


Barhunpdr 

178.80 

Br. 8.5 

95.2 

170.23 

103,171 

Also called ‘Parki,’ 






coined by Sindia 
in KhO,ndesh. 


Basra 

280.00 

Wo. 11.7 
Br. 15 

42.9 

98.0 

120.17 

176.923 

72.828 

106.620 

Persian Gulf. 

Calcutta, old 

179.666 

The old MurshidO;-. 






bhd 19th sail sik- 
kh rupee. 
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Name. 

Weight, 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

Contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Eemarlis. 

Calcutta, new 

Grains. 

191.916 

dwts. 

Stand. 

91.7 

Grains. 

175.923 

Ed. Ea. 
106.620 

ByEeg. XIV. 1818.1 

present.. 

192.00 

Stand. 

91.7 

176.00 

106.666 

By Eeg. VII. 1833, 

Cambay 

178.00 

m. 15 

854 

162.04 

92.167 

all receivable at 
par. 

Current in Xawhb’s 

Cal&ni 

172.66 

Wo. 24 

81.7 

141.01 

85.460 

district. 

Ceylon 

134.00 

Wo. 24 

81.7 

109.43 

66.323 

The rix-dollar of Is. 

138.32 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

123.91 

75.074 

9 ^. ? 

Chambagondi 

171.00 

Wo. 15 

85 4 

146.06 

87.917 

Discount of 2 percent. 

Gbanda 

166.42 

Wo. 13 

86.3 

143.54 

86.991 

with Ankusi rupee. 
Current in Nhgpur 

1819-24 ... 

169.70 

Wo. 4 

90.0 

152.78 

92.563 

and the Xarbaddh 

1825 

165.15 

AVo. 16.0 

84.8 

152.72 

92.559 


Ghanderi 

173.00 

Er. 

1.5 

92.3 

159.66 

96.766 

One of Sindia’a mints 

Cliandoli 

170.15 

AVo. 14.5 

85.6 

145.69 

88.299 

Gwhlihr rupee. 

Cbandtiri 

172.00 

Br. 

1 

92.1 

158.38 

95.989 

Kb&.nde.sb standard, 

another . . 

168.70 

AVo. 2.5 

90.7 

162.88 

92,656 

current in X. Con- 

another . . 

169.70 

AVo. 1 

91.3 

154.85 

93.849 

can, at par with 
Ankusi rupee. 
Average. 

Chandiapbr 

163.00 

Wo. 19 

83.8 

136.61 

82.735 

Ghinsuri 

166.50 

172.60 

AA’'o. 5 
Br. 3 

89.6 

92.9 

149.16 

160.28 

90.397 

97.140 

Same as Ankusi of 

Chitor 

169.57 

Wo. 28.6 

79.8 

135.31 

82.004 

Puna. 

Current in Ajmir, 

Chaurhsi 

171.75 

Wo. 3.6 

90.3 

154.94 

93.901 

Ikkeri. 

Ghaundk 

164.85 

AVo. 13 

86.3 

142.18 

86.171 

Same as Chanda ? 

Chandausi, san 29. 

171.10 

AA^o. 9.5 

96.6 

160.57 

95.497 

CoinedbyZhbita-khhn 

Ghalani 

160.71 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

129.23 

78.324 

in Eonilkband. 
Haidarhbhd. 

Suluki 

169.47 

Wo. 28.5 

79 8 

135.22 

81.964 


Chapph 

172.50 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

162.44 

98.447 


Katak 

172.18 

Br. 

6.5 

94.3 

162.33 

98.380 

Arkht rupee coined 

Chlpi 

169.07 

Wo. 11.5 

86.9 

146.88 

89.021 

at Calcutta, 
Bundeikband. 

Chatrapilr 

169.00 

AVo. 8.5 

88,1 

148.93 

90.261 

Eai&. Prathp Singh, 

Dacca 

179.30 

Br. 12 

96.7 

173.82 

105.044 

Bundeikband. 

Same as the sikkh 

Deig 

169.70 

Wo. 7.5 

88.5 


91.064 

rupee. 

Near BhartpOr. 

See Sonht, and the 

Dihli 

172.40 

Br. 13 

97.1 

101.437 

Muhammad Shhh. 

173,30 

Br. 

12.5 

96.9 


101.806 

various sObabs ? 

38th san 

172.80 

Br. 

3 

92.9 

160.56 

97.309 


Dollar/ Spanish ... 

173.00 

417.60 

Br. 6.5 
Wo. 4.6 

94.4 

89.7 

163.27 

374.87 

98,951 

227.194 

Since 1772, bylaw. 

415.68 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

374.27 

226.830 

Average in England. 


416.00 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

372.21 

225.684 

Since 1812, average 

iN’, American 

416.00 

Wo. 6 

89.2 

371.25 

225.000 

of Calcutta assays. 
By United States law. 

Dutch guilder ...... 

161.00 

AVo. 1.5 

91.1 

144.53 

87.503 

By law, 162 grs. 

Englisla shilling ... 

87.25 

Br, 

2 

92.5 

80.70 

48.909 

(Previous to 1830 

crown 

436.86 

Br, 

2 

92.5 

403.63 

244.624 

nearly S dwts. Br.) 

Ethwa 

171.80 

Br. 

1,5 

92.3 

158.56 

96.095 

In the Dohb. 

French 5-franc ... 

385.85 

Wo. 4 

90.0 

347.26 

214.360 

By French law. 


384.50 

AVo. 4,5 

89,8 

345.25 

209,242 

By Calcutta assays. 


?• Tlie standard of 1818-1830 was roally a psnnyweigif?' too line, Jn conseftnenca of an error in tUa old staiidstrd 
Plato of England, to whioli tlie assays of India wars referred. The proper eorvection lias now lieen introduced 
in both countries : and it has heen to the assays in this table made prior to 1830. 

3 The dollars of the independent states of Mexico, Bolivia, caiilli and Teni, are of tlie same weight and valpie 
as the Spanish dollars they varied during the rovolutioiuwy period. 
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Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 

Kemarks. 

Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

value of 
100. 





Grains. 

Pd, Es. 

Late king of Persia, 

Fatli ’AH sbiilii ... 

157.71 

Br: 7 

94.5 

149.17 

90.406 

anotlier ... 

143.39 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

137.12 

83.100 

died in 1833. 

A.H. 1244 

105.50 

Br. 4.5 

93.5 

98.64 

59.810 

Struck at Haniad^n.'* 

1245-48... 

105.12 

standard 

91.7 

96.36 

58.400 

Struck at SMrkz. 

FarruldiUb&d 39 san 

169.40 

Br. 6 

94.1 

153.23 

97.073 

Old native currency, 

Company’ ,s 

173.00 


95,5 

165.215 

100.144 

45th sanLukbnowEs. 






ofEeg. XLV. 1803 

new standard... 

180.234 

standard 

91.7 

166.216 

100.144 

By EegrXI. 1819. 

present 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

100.000 

By Eeg. VII. 1833. 
G5rn6H Arkat. 

Generally 

167.20 

Wo. 8 

88.3 

147.69 

89.511 

German crown 

433.00 


83.3 

360.84 

218.691 

Legal value by con- 







vention of 1763. 


430.45 


83.1 

357.81 

216.855 

By Calcutta assays. 

Gbatsan. rupee 

173.31 

Br. 9 

95.4 

165.37 

100.222 

29 tb sauEeg. 1 11.1806 

Goa 

168.50 

Wo. 12 

86.4 

145.58 

88.230 

Imported at Bombay 
as bullion. 

Goliurs-5M V 


1 to 15 san... \ 
chaiird ,.....) 

174.43 

Br. 11.6 

96.5 

168.25 

101.971 

Shbb ’ Alam ? Benbres 
mint; chattrcl, hioad 
TJmmTid, stumpy or 

tliumlca 

174.18 

Br. 7 


164.74 

99.833 






broad; all current 

IGtli san 

174.52 

Br. 8.6 

95.2 

166.16 

100.702 

in GbS-zipbr dis- 


173.05 
172 80 
171.25 


93.5 

161.87 

98.110 

trict at par with 
BenS-res rupees. 

See Bundi. 

Gokiil rupee 

Br, 3 

92.9 

160.56 

97.309 

GomansitM, 1819... 

standard 

91.7 

156.98 

95.139 

1825 ... 

172,98 

Br, 6 

93.7 

162.17 

98.283 

Equalized to the In- 







dor standard. 

Gopil sbM 

172.50 

Br. 3 

92.9 

160.28 

97.140 

Madras. 

Gnrumatkal, 1...... 

172.30 

Wo. 24.6 


140.35 

85,063 

Haidarbb5,d Bdgb 







cbalani. 

2...... 

172.00 

Wo. 18.5 


144,41 

87.520 

„ Sbabr cbalani. 

3 

170,00 

Wo. 39.5 

75.2 

127.85 

77.487 

,, Hukm cbalani. 

Govindbakbsliijl .. , 

170.80 


83.3 

142.33 

86.262 

Aurang6.b&.d B6gb 







cbalani. 

2... 

171.50 

Wo. 25 

81.2 

139.3 

84.451 

Do. Sbabr cbalani. 

3... 

170.50 

Wo. 19 

83.7 

142.79 

86.542 

Do. Hukm cbalani. 

1832... 

169.38 

Wo. 25 

81.2 

137.62 

83.406 

See ShamsMri, paid 







to troops at 120 per 
100 Fd, or By, Es, 

GwhliS-r 

171.30 

Br. 6 

94.1 

161.31 

97.763 

Tbe best of Smdia’s 
coins. 


Gurrahkoth, 






Debased Bal5s5.hi. 

See Puna, tJjj5in, etc. 

H&.H 

Hatras 

171.60 

Br. 9 

96.4 

163.73 

153,84 

99.27 

93,240 

Holkar s5.M.. 

168.60 

Wo. 1 

91,3 

Coined by Holkar at 

Hukari. ....... ....... 






Indor ? 

172.60 

172.59 

174,10 

Wo 9.9. B 

82.3 

91.7 

84.6 

152.03 
168.20 

147.03 

86.082 

95.881 

89.106 

Coined at Marecb. 
Called Hblijin Ma.lwa 
B6gh cbalani, 'palace 

Ilurda 


Haidar fi.b&.d, 1. 


173.50 





currency. ’ 

2 

84.6 

146.75 

88.942 

Sbabr cbalani, ' city 

3...... 

170.50 

Wo. 18.5 




currency,’ seep, 25. 

84.0 

143.15 

86.757 

Hukm cbalani, ‘or- 

1823. 

173.38 


84.2 

146.93 

88.440 

dered currency.’ 
Coined at Calcutta. 

1832 

172.66 


82.9 

143.16 

86.765 

Bbgb cbalani, 


170.20 


77.0 

131.19 

79.611 

Sbabr cbalani 


Avornge of one thousand six Iimidred and eightyj melted in 1883. 
many different towns, the principal mint being at Shirdz; 


The Torsinn 


coins are struolt in 
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Weight 

Assay. 

Toucii- 

Bure 

contents. 

Intrlnsio 
value of 
100. 


M&dairi 

Grains. 

174.28 

tlwts. 

Br. 5.5 

94.0 

Grains. 

163.75 

Pd. Es. 

99.240 

Old Arkat rup.by law 

Madras, old 

176.40 

Br. 

6 5 

94.4 

166.48 

100.895 

Etijapilri 

rupee of 1811... 

175.00 

Br. 

7 

94.6 

165.52 

100.315 

Coined at Bajapdr. 

186.70 

■\7o. 5.5 

89.4 

166.48 

100.895 

Coined from Spanish 
dollars. 

half pagoda ... 

326.73 

Wo. 5.5 

89.4 

291.34 

176.570 

== 1| Ark4t rupee. 

o-fanain 

71 51 

Wo. 4 

90. 

64.36 

39.008 

By Calcutta assay. 

2-fanaui 

28.75 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

25.76 

10.609 

JJ* 

1-fanam 

14.31 

Wo. 

4.5 

89.8 

12.85 

7.785 

JJ 

double rupee ... 

370.89 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

333.03 

201.834 


rupee 

187.48 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

168.34 

102.024 


new standard... 

180.00 

Standard 

91.7 

165.00 

100.000 

1818 ; present cur- 

Madhushaiii 

174.05 

.Br. 12.5 

96.9 

168.61 

102.188 

rency. 

Xew Holkar, Indor, 

Mahesiwari 

173.25 

Br. 7.5 

94.8 

164.23 

99,530 

Coined at Makes- 

Muh.ammadsh<'ihh. . 

173.30 

Br. 

8.5 

95.2 

165.00 

100.000 

war by Holkar; 
same as Ujjain 
and Indor. 

Dibli Mubammad- 

MS,mfis&.hi 

177.75 

Wo. 5.5 

89.4 

158.86 

96.281 

shabi .f 

Baroda. 

Malabar 

172.84 

Br. 

3.5 

93.1 

160.96 

97.549 


Ma.tnasa.hi 

169.50 

Wo. 2.5 

90.7 

153.61 

93.096 

Current in Ahmad- 

Mashirabad 

171.40 

Wo. 6.5 

89.0 

152.47 

92.409 

nagar and Gujarat. 
(Old) from Madras. 

new ... 

168.20 

Wo. 2.5 

90.6 

152.43 

92.382 

Marech hakari 

172.60 

Wo. 17.5 

84.4 

145.67 

88.287 

Coined at Marech. 

Mullasahi 

172,40 

Br. 8 

95.0 

163.78 

99.260 

Bijapdr. 

Sdrat ? 

Malhasahi 

165.87 

Wo. 6.5 

89.0 

147.56 

89.425 

Sdrat (Noton). 


165.88 

Wo. 6 

89.2 

147.91 

89.642 

Current in Malwa. 

MudhSl 

173.00 

Wo, 82 

57.5 

99.47 

60.284 

Coined by Mdliji 

Murshidabad ...... 

179.666 

Br. 

15 

98.0 

175.923 

106.620 

Eao in 1790. 

Old sikka rupee (See 

Mag rupee 

152.80 

Wo. 14.9 

29.6 

49.31 

29.886 

Calcutta.) 

Average of 1400, as- 

Makansahi 

176.62 

Wo. 10.5 

87.3 

154.17 

93.439 

sayedinl833. 
Coined at Baroda. 

Malharsahi 

172.30 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

154.35 

93.646 

Coined at Bagalkota 

Muikaphr 

173.20 

Wo. 46.5 

72.3 

125.21 

75.884 

(Holkar). 

Near .Btu-hanpdr. 

Mangaisahi 

178.50 

Wo. 7 

88.8 

158.41 

96.012 

(Kelly.) 

Mutysahi 

173.30 

Br. 

8 

95.0 

164.73 

99.833 

Aehmuty, collector, 

Mathura 

167.30 

Wo. 13.5 

86.0 

143.95 

87.241 

Allahabad. 

Mysore. 

174.28 

Br. 

7.5 

94.8 

165.20 

100.125 

Maheswar ? Hoi- 

Tfaffpdr, old 

168.65 

Wo. 0.5 

91.5 

164.24 

93.481 

kar’s. 

Nishandar, befox*e 

new ...... 

166.53 

Wo. 13.5 

86.0 

143.28 

86.838 

1817. 

Naidar, after 1817. 

1824 

166.63 

Wo. 28.5 

79.8 

132.87 

80.630 

Debased until 1824. 

present ... 

166.20 

Wo. 17.5 

84.4 

140.23 

84.988 

Eeformed in 1824. 

Jiai-ayani 

142.23 

Wo. 22 

86.7 

117.34 

71.116 

The Kachar rupee ; 

143.17 

Wo. 30 

79.2 

113.34 

68.690 

current in Hang- 


137.15 

Wo. 25.5 

81.0 

111.15 

67.364 

pdr, etc. assayed 

X hr ayanpat ......... 

170.00 

Wo. 32 

78.3 

133.17 

80.707 

in 1832. 

Haidarabad rupee, ; 

172.50 

Wo. 26 

80.9 

139.65 

84.557 

coined atN ar dyanpat 
By Noton full weight 
[Padshahpdr. 

Narwar 

170.00 

Wo. 95 

87.7 

149.10 

90.366 

Xcpani 

173.00 

1 

Wo. 38.5 

75.7 

130.96 

79,383 

AMarathicoin, 1803 
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Pui'e 

contents. 


Eemarks. 

Na,ine. 

"Weiglit. 

Assay. 

TouclJ. 

value of 
100. 

Nep&l 

Grains. 

Ewts. 


Grains. 

Pd.^Es. 

These are coins of the 







Gorkha dynasty of 

1808 1731 

85.00 

Wo. 21 

82.9 

70.48 

42.714 

Nepfil princes, Gir- 

1810 1733 

83.75 

Wo. 32 

78.3 

65.60 

39.760 

va,E Yudh and the 

1811 1734 

84.67 

Wo. 28 

80.0 

67.73 

41.050 

present Btiih E.5.- 

1813 1736 

84.40 

Wo. 37 

75.1 

64.35 

39.003 

Jendra Yikrama 

1815 1738 

84.58 

Wo. 50 

70.9 

59.92 

36.316 

S6h. They are 

1817 1740 

85.05 

Wo. 43 

73.7 

62.72 

38.014 

the average of a 

1818 1741 

84.96 

Wo. 43 

73.7 

62.65 

37.973 

number assayed in 

1819 1742 

83.77 

Wo. 55.5 

68.5 

57.42 

34.799 

1832. The coins 

1820 1743 

84.66 

Wo. 33 

77.9 

65.96 

39.977 

of the old or ISTe- 

1822 1745 

85.57 

Wo. 26 

80.8 

69.17 

41.922 

wa,r dynasty are of 

1823 1746 

85.23 

Wo. 24.5 

81.5 

69.43 

42.078 

the same standing. 

1824 1747 

85.47 

Wo. 31 

78.7 

67.30 

40.790 

They are called 

Average 

84.76 

Wo. 35.3 

76.8 

65.23 

39.522 

muhrs, see p. 32. 
Current in Bohil- 

sun, 20 to 29 

173.00 

Br. 12 

96.7 

167.23 

101.353 

khand andMur6d- 

' 30 to 40 

171.00 

Br. 6 

94.1 

161.02 

97.591 

hbhd. Eeceived 

41 to 43 

169.30 

Br. 1 

92.1 

155.90 

94.483 

at 106 per 100 
Fd. Es., see p. 32. 


170.20 

Br. 6 

94.1 

160.27 

97.134 

Sindiashhi? MevrCir. 

UdinOr.. 

167.45 

Wo. 32.5 

78.1 

130.82 

79.285 

Ujjaiii, 1832 

174.64 

Br. 4 

93.3 

162.99 

98.783 

Average of 100. See 





Maheswar. Struck 
by Sindia. 



Oukarl 

175.00 

Wo. 17 

84.6 

148.02 

89.710 

(Kelly’s Cambist). 






Ikkeri. 

Pan&li, old 

170.60 

Wo. 68 

63.4 

108.16 

65.552 

1760. Struck by Ehj 6 






K5rwikar. 


171.20 

Br. 0.5 

91.9 

157.29 

95.327 

Bibli district. 

Patna 

177.50 

Br. 11.5 

96.5 

161.21 

97.705 

Company’s mint, 






1793. 

Parkani, NepSini 

173.00 

Wo. 38.5 

75.7 

130.96 

79.384 

BySidhojin6.’ik 1803 


172.75 

Wo. 28.5 

79.7 

137.76 

83.491 

Current in S. Ma- 




lAthi states. 

Old ditto ..... 

174.00 

Wo. 4.5 

89.7 

156.16 

94.646 

By Bhusla family. 







200 years ago. 

Mudkol 

173.00 

Wo. 8.2 

57.5 

99.47 

60.284 

ByMhlhji E&.o,1790, 
rare. 





nevrest 

177.90 

Wo. 7 

88.7 

157.88 

95.684 

Coined intbeSS.'want 






state. 

Persian rupee 

177.25 

Br. 16 

98.4 

174.30 

105.634 

See Fatb ’Ali. 

173.00 

Br. 19.5 

98.2 

174.66 

105.856 

[shM, 

PratSipgarli 

170.40 

174.81 

Wo. 9.5 

87.6 

149.27 

90.466 

JToton. See Salim- 

Phnlchari 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

167.58 

101.565 

Phulsbaliri ? 

Pfllshahri 

171.70 

Br. 1.5 

92.3 

158.46 

96.039 

Ankusi rupee struck 
at Phdlshahr. 


Pondicherry 

175.35 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

167.68 

101,625 

French Arkdt. 


173.98 

Br. 10 

95.8 

166.73 

101.048 

old 

173.61 

Br. 11 

96.2 

167.09 

101.269 

[under PurnyS.. 
Struck at MaisOr, 

Pfijh 

176.16 

Br. 8 

95.0 

167.30 

101.390 

Pulti fanam ........ 

5.60 

Br. 5.5 

94.0 

5.26 

3.190 

Puna, old...... 

176.00 

Br. 12.5 

96,9 

170.50 

103.333 

Old currency. See 







Ankusi. 

srisikk&..... 

172.50 

Br. 1.5 

92.3 

159.20 

96.486 

For present standard 

hall ........ 

174.75 

Br. 11.5 

96.4 

168.46: 

102.096 

Coined for lijerean- 

Porehunder kauri.. 


Wo. 52 




tile purpo.ses. 

74.50 

70.0 

52.16 

31.606 

Coined at Porebun- 
: der, Katch. ; v 



Rhjgarli 

173.76 

Br. 11 

96.2 

167.23 

101.353 



Katne, 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
lOU. 


Grains. 

dwts. 


Grains. 

Pd. Ite. 

E&j-muhri 







Rhjshhi 

169.73 

■Wo. 14 

85.8 

145.69 

88.295 

Ehichur 1 

173.00 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

155.34 

94.144 

2 

175.00 

Wo. 5.5 

89.4 

156.41 

94.792 

Eathgarh 

168.35 

Wo. 11 

87.1 

146.60 

88.851 

EikhKi 

172.00 

Wo. 10 

87.5 

150.50 

91.212 


172.00 

Wo. 12 

86.6 

149.07 

90.343 

Shgar 1815 

170.10 

Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

149.90 

90.849 

1819 

170.48 

Wo. 9.5 

87.7 

149.52 

90,624 

new, 1824 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

100.000 

Sahhranpilr 

171.00 

Br. 4.5 

93.5 

159.96 

96.943 

SMimshhi 29 

168.11 

Wo. 34.5 

77.3 

129.93 

78.748 

san, 45 

168.55 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

135.54 

82.148 

oldest, ... 

168.50 

Wo. 6.5 

89.0 

150.00 

90.909 

1810 

168.50 

Wo. 13.5 

86.0 

145.00 

87.878 

1820 

168.50 

Wo. 25.0 

81.3 

137.00 

83.030 

Shhmli 

170.10 

Wo. 1.5 

91.1 

154.86 

93.855 

Sandoara 

171.30 

Br. 1 

92.1 

157.74 

95.599 

Sarura 

165.00 

Wo. 22 

82.5 

136.12 

82.500 

Sardhana 

171.20 

Br. 2 

92.5 

158.36 

96.975 

Saronj 

168.35 

Wo. 16.5 

84.8 

142.75 

86.516 


170.91 

Wo. 4 

90.0 

153.82 

93.226 

ShhhpM 

174.00 

Wo. 10 

87.4 

151.98 

92.118 

Shamshiri 15 

172.37 

Wo. 26.5 

80.6 

138.89 

84.130 

san 21 

171.51 

Wo. 31.5 

78.5 

134,80 

81.693 

san 28 

172.00 

Wo. 28 

80.0 

137.60 

83.395 

Sindiashhi 






Sohhgpdr 

166.90 

Wo, 24 

81.7 

136.30 

82.607 

Sonht, Dihli 

178.77 

Br. 15.5 

98.1 

175.41 

106.313 

sabik 

177.57 

Br. 10.5 

96.0 

170.54 

103.358 

san 1 to 19... 

179.12 

Br- 16 

8.3 

176.13 

106.747 

Sri sikki 






Srishhi 






Srinagar 

170.06 

Wo. ^5 

89.0 

151.28 

91.686 

old 

167.50 

Wo. 16 

85.0 

142.37 

86.289 

Sunhmalla 

173.54 

Br. 0.5 

91.9 

159.44 

96.632 

Sdrat 

174.50 

Br. 5,5 

93.9 

163.96 

99.367 

old...... 

176.60 

Br. 16 

98.4 

173.66 

105.246 


176.25 

Br. 1 

92.1 

162.30 

98.363 

1800...... 

178.32 

Br, 2 

92.5 

164.94 

99.966 

Thmbashhi 

169.90 

Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

149.72 

90.742 

Thanna 

170.80 

Wo. 2 

90.8 


94.026 



See Assam rupee. 


(Madras table). 

One of Sindia’s mints 


See B&l&.s&.lii ; std. 
80 rati silver 10 r. 
alloy; established 
in 1782 ; received 
at 120 per 100 
Fd. Rs. 

The Fd. rupee. 

Mint abolished in 
1806. 

Struck at Prathp- 
garh, Ajmir, and 
current through- 
out Mhlwh. 

Jurrauria, (Macdo- 
nald’s rept, 1823). 

Murmuria, ditto. 

Melhh, ditto. 

Dihli district. 

S hr owl of Ajmir. 

Bigam SamrO ? 

Mhlwa. 

Current in Belgaum, 
Ajmir, etc. 

Current in Aurangh- 
bhd. 

Assayed in 1833, see 
Govind bakshi and 
Haidarhbhd. 

See TJdipOr. 

Established in 1810, 
current in ITer- 
badda. 

The years 1 to 19 
inclusive. 

Same as sikkh rupee. 

See Puna. 

See Ajmir, 1815. 

In Nhna Govind’s 
state. Est. 1794, 
principal currency 
of Bundelkhand. 
See J hlhon. 

Siirat. 

Tinder the NawS-b. 

Old Dihli standard. 

Depreciated, see p. 
24. 

Chosen as Bombay 
rupees. 

Nickname from cop- 
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Name. 

Welglit. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Kemai'Us. 

Ti-rahsha or (three 

Grains. 

34.30 

dwta. 

Br. 3 

92.9 

Grains. 

31.87 

Fd. Bs. 

19.815 

Coined in Nephl .>* 

mhshas) 

, 

28.10 

Wo. 51 


15.62 

9,467 

current in Srina- 
gar. 

Ditto, debased. 

of Ladakh 

40.00 

Br. 12.5 

96.9 

38.75 

23 484 

Coined at Lassa. 

Topisalii 

Toragal Nilkant ... 

Toka 

165.12 

Wo. 22.5 

82.3 

135.88 

82.354 

Struck hv Bdlh Sh- 

170.00 

Wo. 71 

62.0 

105.40 

63.873 

172.24 

Wo. 27 

80,4 

138.51 

83 944 

Mb, If 88 B. 
Auranghbiid, (1832). 
Current in Ahmad- 

Tukhshhi 

173.16 

Br. 5.5 

94.0 

162.77 

98.648 

Ti’inhmtli 

176.50 

Br. 8 

95.0 

167.67 

101.618 

nagar. (Noton). 
Earnatic. 

Venkatapati ...... 

172.72 

Br. 11 

96.2 

166.25 

100.756 

Ditto. 

Vaairi 

168.62 

Wo. 11,5 

86.9 

146.49 

88.783 

Sohhgpdr, in hilly 
tract E, of Jabal- 

Vazirsh&M 

170.00 

Wo. 13 

86.3 

146.62 

88.864 

Wabgaum ......... 

172.55 

Wo. 0.5 

91.5 

157.88 

95.684 

Current in the Dak- 

Yes want! 

174.95 

Br. 7.5 

94.8 

165,84 

100.500 

han. (Noton). 
Struck by Jeswant 

ZuTfikr 

174.10 

Wo, 17.0 

84.4 

147,03 

91.06 

Eao Holkar, 18061 
See Haidarhbhd. 


(To convert the decimals of tlic last column into anSis and pix’is, see tire Table at 
page 12, For explanation of tbe present Table, see page 36.) 


^ This curious and handsome coin (for a specimen of which I am indebted to Major 
Stacy), might be mistaken for an antique from its bearing the following Sanskrit inscription 
in wcll-cut Nttgari characters, on the obverse and reverse respectively. 



Sri. Indraprasthasthito rdjd cfiaJcravarfti hhimandale, 
Tatprasddat hrild mtulrd lolcesmin vaivirdjite, 

Sri. ZaJcshmikdntapaddmbhojabhramardjitaGJietasah, 
Yesaioantasya vUchijdtd mudraiahd prithivitale. 


“ By the permission of the Eajh of Indi-aprastha (the Icing of Bihli), the Emperor of 
the world, this coin has been struck by the renoTOed Yesawaut (Jeswant E&o Holkar), 
whose heart is as the black bee of the lotus foot of Lakshmikant,— to circulate throughout 
the earth. An, Sakse 1728 ”(= A.T>. 18061 , 
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Assay of Bullion gemralhj, hrougM io the CaUuUit Mint. 


Doiiomination. 


Plata pina recovered from amal- 
gamation 

China cakes, large : hdthiJchuri (ele- 
phant-hoof).., 

Ditto, .small ffhord Ichuri (horse-hoof) 
Calcutta refined cakes, called Madrasi 

„ Murshidhbhdi 

,, Dacca 



Assay, 

Intrinsio of 
100 tolfts In 
I'd. Its. 

Produce 

in 

siklvfi ruiiees. 

24 din. 

Br. 20 

109 091 

102.273 

11 22 

Br. 17.5 

107.954 

101.207 

11 17 

Br. 14 

106.364 

99.716 

11 10 

Br. S 

103.636 

97.159 


Br. 17.5 

107.954 

101.207 


Br. 16 

107.273 

100.569 


Br. 14.5 

106.591 

99.929 


Br. 15.0 

107.045 

100.355 


Br. 1-5 

106.818 

100.142 


Br. 12 

105.454 

98.863 


Assay of Am Silver Calces. 


Burmese ilonomination.' 


Ban (supposed to he pure) ... 

Kharoohat (shell circled) 

Dain, ta kyat det 

„ ko liioo det 

„ sheet moo det 

„ kwon, neet moo det ... 

„ ngamoodet 

Madain (alloyed dain) 

Yowetnee (red flowered or star) 

„ kyat ge 

„ tshay nga kyat gd 

„ nheet tshay ge 

„ thoun tshay ge 

„ le tshay g6 

„ nga tshay ge 

„ kyouk tshay ge 

„ kh won nheet tshay gd. . 

„ sheet tshay ge 

„ ko tshay ge 

Yowetnee gyan 

Rangoon yowetnee ............ 


aicaiiinir of Ava 
Assay Eeport, 


pure silver 

5 pr. ct. under do. 
10 pr. ct. above st. 
Opr. ct, „ 

8 pr. ct. „ 

7 pr. ct. „ 

5 pr. ct. „ 

? 

Ava standard 
10 pr. ct. alloy 
15 pr. ct. „ 

20 pr. ct. ,, 
SOpr.ct, „ 
lOpr.ct. ,, 
oOpr.ct. ,, 
eOpr.ct. „ 

70pr. ct. „ 

80 pr. ct. „ 

90 pr, ct. „ 

I yowetnee, 5 alloy 
5 per cent, better 
than Ava stand. 



Br. 

16.5 

98.6 

151 

.57 

Br. 

6.5 

94.3 

145 

.16 

Br. 

2 

92.5 

142 

.28 

standard 

91.7 

141 

.00 

Wo 

. 4 

90.0 

138 

.44 

Wo 

. 3 

90.4 

139, 

.08 

Wo 

. 5 

87.6 

137 

.79 

Wo 

.42 

74.1 

114, 

.08 

Wo, 

. 4 

90.0 

138, 

.44 

Wo, 

,14 

85.8 

132, 

.03 

Wo. 

,38.5 

75.6 

116. 

.32 

Wo, 

,34 

77.5 

119. 

,21? 

Wo. 

72 

61,6 

94. 

85 

Wo, 

,77 

59.6 

91. 

65 

Wo. 

,88 

55.0 

84, 

60 

Wo. 

109 

50.4 

71. 

14- 

Wo. 

107 

51.3 

72. 

,42 

Wo. 

112 

49.3 

69. 

22 

Wo. 

116 

43.5 

66. 

65 

Wo. 

131 

37.0 

57. 

04 

Wo. 

4 

90.0 

138. 

44 


(A deduction of l per cent, should be expected from the produce of Ava bullion, 
on account of the vitreous coat of litharge which adheres to the lumps). 

This table is abstracted from the examination of thirty-five specimens of silver 
specially prepared in Ava, in presence of the Resident, for the comparison of the 
Burmese with the English assay. 

* See page 34. 
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Table of Copper Coins. 

(Where not otherwise mentioned, the name tells the 
..I.Hon sLe 100 grains is the weight of the present pais&, the column of weight 
eolation, oin b _ & . rj„Tn^ojiy’g pUish.) 


Agra paisS, 148 

Akbari, ola .... 
Allah§.bS.d .... 

Alraorah 

American cent . 

Azimgarh 

Bhl&s'aM 

Barelli 

Bah&.r 


Bhilhra...... 

Bhilsa 

Bhophl 

BishennMh 

Bomhay, 1797 

1804.. 


1832.. 

Bhaitphr 

Bnndi 

Calcutta, 1782. 

1792. 


1795. 


1817 .... 
half hnSi. 
one ph’i . 
Ceylon 


Chikna , 


Chinawa 
China ... 
Chalan . . . 
Dihli 


Dutch 


English penny. 


Farrukhhhhd 

Gokula or 1 
Gaiidasahi > 


Weight 
in troy v! 
grains. 

Jsual 
itc per 
upee. 

148 

60 Cu 

300 

30 Di 

141 


83 


. 167 

... Oi 

. 170 

... Sc 

. 255 

... Tl 

. 149 

40 

. 101 

64 S 

. 981 

64 B 

. 307 


> 225 

... 

.. 212 

48 1 

.. 200 

50 C 

... 100 

I 64 

... 276 

32 

... 274 

32 

... 52? 

192? 

... 40 

• 

.... 180 

64 

09 135 

64 

17 101 

64 

.... 100 

64 

.... 200 

32 

.... 33i 

192 

.... 137 


.... 240 

30-32 

.... 190 


.... 660 


.... 240 

32 

.... 172 

44-60 

... 230 

... 

.... 120 

... 

.... 412 


3W 290 

... 

.... 150 

... 

Hi?. 

CO 

26 

16 100 

64 

.... no 

70 


Where current. Eemarlcs. 


[208 grs.) 


7 Jieguianon .a., ui xuu./, a-.,...-.. 

Reg. VII. 1814. (See page 8 and 39. 


‘Adi.’ 


.rst pa'i srrucK uy uuunaui. au j. 

arked ‘ o. V. c. 1792,’ and on the reverse a 

shield and crest. ,r 

Quarter- &n6., reduced on the 4th May, 1796, 
to 12 hnhs weight, and afterwards in 1809, 
to 9 hiihs, the weight of the l^hhr P®sa. 

Present standard weight by Reg. XXV. ot 1817 

] By Regulation III. of 1831. (See page 4.) 

Coined in England, device an elephant, ‘ two 
stivers ; ’ the one-, and the half-, stiver in 

The ^adhushhi worn smooth: throughout 
Banda. 

Chinania ? In Lhhor, near Kangra. _ 

Brass coin with square holes, various sizes. 

Same as Chikna, current in the Dohb. 

Coined until 1818, weight one tolh, or 80 to 
the ser. 

Square lump, marked ‘ two strs.’ ^ 

Tranquebai’, rude coin marked ‘ one str,’ 

Old penny-piece. 

Now penny, legal weight 291.6 grains. 

Brass, five centimes, legal weight 154 grains. 

Prescribed by Reg. III. 1806 (not coined). 

Established by Regulation XXI. of 1816. 

Current from MathurCi to Mainpfiri 
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Goralvlipur ... 
6w&liar, old... 

Hadewii 

IIMras 

Indor 

JaKion 

Java, 1814 ... 

Jh&nsi 

Jabalpur 

Jaipur 

Kiikuret'i 


Klietri 

Karoli 

Madras, 1803 .. 
1808 .. 
1832 .. 

Kota 

Lukhnow, old .. 

new 

1806 

MadhiiskW ..... 


Nepkl 

„ paisk, 
NajibkDkd . 
Nagar ? 


Weight 
in troy 
grains. 


Usual 
rate per 
rupee. 


Where euiTent. Bemarks. 


Maiwkr 

Marwar 

Muzaffar&.bkd .. 

MansOri 

Matliurii, old 

new ..... 
double .. 
Nazir Sbfib 


186 

146 

296 

280 

11.5 

252 

172 

260 

260 

280 

252 

252 

281 

180 

120 

100 

275 

195 

185 

284i 

270* 

34 

330 

190 

169 

147 

135 

270 

131 

207 

164 

243 

176 


Narwar 

NawkskM.... 
Patna, old 
1817, 
Penang 


Patikla (Rkjksklii) 

Rkjgarb 

Ekjmabal 

EewkskM 

Skgar ? 

Supdr 

Sabkranpiir 

Tari 

Tebri 

Tirlangk 

Tranquebar 

TJdipiir. 


26-36 

62 

34 

40? 


32i 

40-48 


107 

197 

240 

101 

133 


170? 

274 

109 

220 

173 

255 

254 

260 

1.50 

120 

65 


36 


64 

34 

46 

26 i 

35-40 

378 


68 

461 

68 * 

34 


160 


Benkres district, former standjird paisa. 

Marked Muhammad Akbar Sbkb. 

Near Nagpur. 

Current in Nkgpkr. 

In Mklwa generally. 

Bandalkband, the Bklkskhi paisk. 

Marked ‘ 1st. B.V. E.I.C.’ 

Current in Bandalkband. 

Narbaddk valley. _ _ 

Agra and Jaipur districts. , 

Near Pannk in Bandalkband : bears a device, 
resembling a Hanuman — 3120 per man. 
i Kukureli or Kukurcti. 

Current at Dibli and Karoli. 

XX.-kks piece, coined in England. 

Three falus, or one falani khurd (little fanam;. 
Equalised with Bengal and Madras paisk. 

In Kotk, Ajmir, etc. : a square coin. 
Machhliskhi, \ Current in Oudh and Kanouj 
Shirskhi, 1 ^ to Mainpuri. 

See Farrukhkbkd, 

Chief currency of Allali&.l)ad and the Doah, 
formerly of Benkres and Mirzapki. 

A very small coin. 

In Agra, etc. 

Agra, Mathurk, Bindrkban, etc. 

Son of Ghias-ud-din Shkb: ancient square 
paisk of Skgar district. 

Current in the Turki. , ■ xt r i 

Bahkdurskhi, coined and current in JNepal. 

In Barelli and Eohilkhand. , , , , 

Marked ‘ Nagar 5221,’ device, a rude_ elephant ; 

some have ‘ Pan, Patan,’ or Zarh-i patan. 

In the Narhaddk Territories. 

Old Lukhnow, so called. 

Of native fabrication. 

Coined at Patna and Calcutta. j 

One hundred to the dollar : and halves. Coined 
in England. Current in Penang, feinga- 
pore, and the Malay peninsula. 

Current in Patikla, Dihli, etc. 

Coined at Ekjmahal. , „ Q 

In Eewk ? device, a kind of N kgari figure one T 
See Bklkskhi. ,, . 

The ‘Nagar’, paisk, so called by the natives. 
Also called Alamskhi. 

? Tehri. 

In Bandalkband, equal to Jhknsi. 

Telinga, or Southern India. ^ 

Dutch, marked ‘ I St.’ (one stiver) . 

About double the Maiwkri. 


The weights, unless otherwise stated, are taken from specimens collected chiefly 
at'Benkres., , 
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SYMBOLS, ETC. ON MODEBN INDIAN GOINS. 

Before giving tlie Catalogue of Symbols figured in plate xlv., it mil 
be convenient to direct tbe reader’s attention to plate xlvi., -vvbicb gives 
sucb. samples of tbe modern coins of India as mil enable him to 
recognise tbeir principal varieties at sight. Those of Nepal, Assam, 
Kachar and Lassa, are sufS.ciently distinct fiom the Nagan', Bengali, 
and Tibetan characters on them; the pagodas, also, of South India 
cannot be mistaken. The Nagari coin of Kota may be classified from 
its Lotus symbol, although it is otherwise difficult to decypher the 
inscription. But the great majority of coins treated of in the 
foregoing remarks and Tables are similar to figm’es 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, which exhibit portions only of a Persian inscription, generally 
of very imperfect execution. These can only be known by the signs 
or symbols of the various States inserted in some conspicuous part of 
the impression : thus, No. 11 is known to be of Indor, from the Solar 
effigy. The following particulars of the coins in plate xlv. will save 
the necessity of any further general remarks, in addition to those 
already made at page 40. 

1. THE 19th SAN SIKKA RttPEE. 

Now [and np to 1835] coined at the Calcutta mint; hearing the 
Shah ’Alam distich, explained in page 2. All the Company’s silver 
and gold money of Bengal, up to the present day, is of the same 
style, containing the whole inscription, of which parts only are 
visible on most of the native coins. 

2. THE Or.D SALIMsXnf RUPEE. 

Cun’ent in Malwa, and coined by the Eaja of Pratapgarh. The 
words visible on the 

Obverse: JU is 1.6 

(intended for Shdli 'Alam Mini ud-dm, etc.) and the Hijra date, 1199, 
which, however, does not correspond with the year of reign on the 

Revei’se : 

‘ 29th year of the prospei'ous reign.’ 

This is the earliest year of the coinage of these rupees ; those of 
the 45th san were in course of coinage in 1823. They were issued 
to the troops at the exchange of 122.8 per 130 Parrnkhabad rupees. 

3. THE BAJRANGGARH RUPEE. 

(Near Kota Bundf) known by the Lotus symbol ; coined by a petty 
zamindar ; much debased. In the Bhakha dialect, 

Obverse : 

Srirdma ehaprdsi pmanputm laUphyan ‘ All-powerftl son of.the air (Hantunfin) 

servant of Rfima.’ 
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lleverse ; 

ifRT ^ w^3pt: ^ 

Is par ckkupd mm rdfd Jap Singh Ice 21 Jayanagar. ‘ On tMs coin is imprinted tlie 
2lHt (year) of E5.ja Jay Siiigli at Jaynagar.’ 

The initial and final letters are imperfectly visible on the coin ; the 
purport shews it to be struck at Jaynagar, a village near Bajcanggarh . 


Obvoi'se : 


4, THE NEPAL MUHR, OR HALF RUPEE, 


SriSriSri Pmtdp Sink Sdk Pern (titles of the Raid) 16S6, 

lieverse : 

SriSriSri GaralcJmuth, (the principal god Avorshipped by the bill people, whence 
their name of ‘ Gorkhas ’ is derived.) 

Centre : 

SriSriSri Giihjmvari, ‘ the omniscient goddess Devi.’ 

5. AN ASSAMESE RUPEE. 

Of an octagonal form. The inscription is in the Bengali cha- 
racter, but in the Sanskrit language. 

Obvense ; 

SriSri Sara Gaitri paddnibitja madlmlaarasya, ‘ The aippor of the lioney of the foot 
of Sri Ilara Gauri.' 

Eeverse : " . 

^ ^ ITS ^‘5T xm 

SriSri mat Swarga Peva Pudra Singhasya. Sake 1630, ‘The blessed and celeistial 
Ruiira Singh.’ The Sdka date coiTcsponds to a.d. 1708. 

C. A KACHAR RUPEE, 

In this the Bengali letters are connected together by parallel line.s. 
Obverse : The inscription is not intelligible, 
lieverse : 

^ RfK 1 

Sri Girls C'Arewd’ra iVard>/fls«« (the Raja’s name). 

7. CHINESE-TIBET SILVER MONEY. 

Coined at Lassa page 33). On the obverse, in the Tibetari 
character, gtsang pahu, ‘pure money,’ cjiah heJihin (name of the Chinese 
Emperor). On the four corners of the margin of another coin 
similar to the one depicted, are the four letters mji Jm rfsa lm {2^) 
meaning the twenty-fifth year of the oyole of sixty years (-.'t.n. 1831) : 
the date on the coin in the plate is not decypherahle. The Chinese 

1 The plate states it to be a Pratdpgarh rupee, as it was labelled in the Assay- 
oflice cabinet ; hut on reference to Major Staejr, at ITasirdhdd, it turns out to be as 
above. The inscription was read by a pandit at that place, who makes the last 
words, ‘Jayasingh he rdj Jayaph- men but I consider the above more consistent 
with the specimen in ray possession. 
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inscription on the rererse consists of four words, lea-lien poo-chmig , 'the 
Emperor Ka-hen’s ^ precious money.’ 

8. THE AKKAT EUPEE. 

The fall inscription of this (the Madras) coin is given in page 3. 
It is Imown by the pai-t of visible, and by the groups of foni' 

dots and the lotus or lily. 

9. THE SAGAR RUPEE. 

In this the Shah ’Alam distich can barely be traced. The trident, 
star, and flag of Siva are its distinguishing marks. 

10. THE NAGPUR RUPEE. 

This coin bears the inscription of Muhammad Shah. Silclca muMrile 
Md(-shdh Glidzh Muhammad Shah) only recognizable by the two final 
letters of tlie Emperor’s name. It is known to be of ISTagpur by the 
^ l)h (or it inverted ?) which may stand for Bhunsla, the name of the 
reigning Eajas of Nagpur; the (%arl-i ...t) may be the final letter 
of Hingan Ghat, the place of coinage.^ 

11. THE INDOR RUPEE. 

Parts of the words Shah ’Alam hddshdh are here visible, and the 
usual year of the reign : the solar disc distinguishes the coin. 

12. THE SHtRSAHl, OR NEW LUKHNOW RUPEE, 

Besides the absurd armorial bearings, constructed of two tigers, two 
fish and a dagger, surmounted by a royal umbrella ; this rupee bears 
the following inscription : 

Obverse : 

j ^ 

‘ The king of tho world, Gh&zi-ud-dm, Haidar ’Ali, by the grace of the Lord of 
Glory, has struck coin in silver and gold, a.h. 1238.’ 

Eeverse; 

dJj*a AiiaLuj]^ ^ 

‘ In the 6th year of his illustrious reign, at the caj)ital of tho sObah of Oudh,’ 

13. AN ANCIENT GOLD HUN, 

with part of an inscription in the Sanskrit character on one side, and 
a single image on the other. 

14. A MODERN DOUBLE PAGODA. 

Struck at Madras, showing the character of the former English 
currency of that presidency. 

15. THE COMMON BHARTPIJR PAIS.h 

Shewing that the copper coins may be also recognised by their ap- 

1 The late Emperor of China, written ‘Kca-king’ in the Anglo-Cliinese Ivalondar, 
reigned from 1781 to 1821. 

2 I have since been informed that tho symbol on tbe Mgpfir rupee is intended for 

8 > tbe MaiAthl numeral equivalent to 4|. ’ 
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propiiate emblems. The inscription mil be seen to be part of the 
Muhammad Shah legend. 

16. MADRAS COI^PER COIN. 

Struck in England for circulation at Madras (see page 4). The 
same coat of arms will be found on the Bombay and Penang copper 
currency. 

CATALOGUE OE SYMBOLS ON MODEEIST mUIAE" COmS. 

(PLATE XLYI.) 

[Taken from specimens in the Assay Office or in the author’s possession. In 
some cases (marked ?), it is probable that the specimens hare been misnamed from 
their being found current in other districts with different names.] 

VARIETIES OF THE RHtJL, (‘ FLOWER*) 31 Madras, Shhhpdr, ’Alinagar. 


STAR, AND DOT. 

1 Company’s rupee. Gokula rupee 

2 Saronj rupee. 

3 Islhma.h&.d niuhr of Aurangzih. 

4- Vazirsahi rupee, san 9. Bkl£is&.hi? 

5 Surat & old Bombay (with a crown). 

6 Korah (in AllahabM) with 21. 

7 Srinagar, with 45. Shgar with 45. 

8 Jhhnsi. Also 10. 

9 Sahiiranphr : common. 

10 Jhhnsi : with 5 leaves, Gw&.U&,r. 

11 Shgar with 45. (wi^e plate xlv.) 

12 Murshid4b&d. 

13 BareUi, with 30. 

14 Sahhranptir, with 9.14J Old Assam. 

15 Old S drat muhr. 

16 Jalwan or Jalhon? 

17 Siwdi gold muhr, Aurangzih. 
N&gpdr, with 94. Gokula, with 78, 

18 Common : Ujjain, with 93 or 37. 
Udipdr. 

19 Arkdt. Chilki Arkfit, etc, 

20 Private mark of Benhrcs mint (cen- 

tre dot enlarged). 

21 Kora or Corah, with 6. 

22 Ujjaiu. 

23 Old Parrukhhha.d rupee and muhr, 

24 Bharatpdr. (see plate xlv.) 

25 Chinawa rupee (Arkkt). 

26 Bhikanir, with 62, 63. 

27 Maisdr, common; Chandausi. 

VARIETIES OF THE PADAM, * LOTUS ’ OR 

‘trefoil.’ 

28 Iiidor, old, with 29. , 

29 Ditto, 

30 Barelli, with 13. 


32 Kew Madras, 

33 Garndli rupee (Arkdt). 

34 Chandur. 

35 Gokula, or Gandaskhi paish. 

36 KMpi. 

37 Oujein new. Chanda : common. 

38 Kklpi. 

39 Patna ? Muhr of Dihli 

40 Bhartpur paish (see plate xlv.) . 

41 Old paisk found in Skgar. 

VARIETIES OF THE TRISUL, BALA, OR. 

‘ TRIDENT.’ 

42 Mathurk. Jklkon, Skgar, 

43 Srinagar, with 7. 

44 Old Skgar, Kklpi. 

45 „ Jklkon, etc, 

46 Kklpi paisk, with 43, etc. 

47 Nepkl muhr. (see plate xlv.) 

48 Bhopkl, Bhilsk, Rkthgarh, 

49 Telinga paisk 

50 Ganjam, 

51 Old Dihli and Parnikhabkd : common. 
Nkgpkr of Jeswant Kko. 

52 ISTasir Shkhi, old Karhaddk paisk. 

53 Saltkn Muliaramad, ,, 

PHIJL, PADAM PHtJL, ‘flower, KNOT.’ 

54 Kotk rupee— and with 57. 

55 Kotk rupee. 

56 Bundi, Kotk. 

57 New Kotk, with 56. « 

58 Hardk (Narbadda). 

59 Kotk variety. Bairanggarh. 

60 Benares, old, small with SO. 

61 Bhikanir, with 26, 62, 63. 

62 ,, reverse. 

63 „ 
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BAE.CHHA, ‘sPEAB’ OE ‘ SCEPTREj’ GEDA, 
OB. *MACE.' 

64 JodhpUr. PMi. 

65 Kocli&maii, with 92. Bopfis&M. 

66 Jodhpiar. !N5,gor. 

67BarelU? Urcha? P^li. 

JH^R., THtiHAB ; ‘ EEANCH OR SPRIG.’ 

68 Bhilk'S,. 

69 Jaiptir- SiwM gold muhr. 

70 Ajmir. 

71 Cliitor, Ki-islm&garli. 

72 Salims&hi ? (J aipur) . 

73 Jaipfir rupee and muhr. 

74 Bandarsela? 

76 Matliurh. Jaipdi'. 

76 CMnsiir, with 100. TJdiphr, Chitor 
old? 

77 Barh&nphr ? 

TAEIETIES OP THE EOHtj, OR ‘ PISH.’ 

78 Gokula paisll. 

79 Oudh, Lukhnow old rupee. 

80 Ditto, Barelli. Old Ben&.res, 

81 MachUs§.M of Lukhnow. 

82 Ben&xes old. 

stJRAj, ‘the sun.’ 

83 New Indor rupee and muhr. 

84 Indor. — Ujjain. 

85 „ copper coin. 

86 Belpattd, Maheswar, with 87. 

87 lingam, Maheswari rupee. 

88 Fatdk, ‘ flag or standard of Siva : ’ 
Shgar rupee (pi. xlv.). Nhgpdr. 

VABIETIBS OP THE ‘ SWORD : ’ SHAMShIbi . 

89 Chanda, Gw&likr, — common. 

90 llaidarhh&.d, of Khsim ’All. 

91 „ Goviad-bakhshl. 

92 Common shamshiri. 

93 KochS-man, with 64. 

94 N&gpiir, with 17. Katmandu (see 

p. 31). Balkh. 

95 (Pistol) Agra paisti. 


YARIBTIES op THE KATAR, OR ‘ DAGGER.” 

96 Akhar II. of Dihli — small. 

97 Narwar. 

98 Bhartpur. (see plate .nIv.) 

99 Siwai gold mnhr of Muhammad Sh5h , 

with 13 : small. 

100 The Anicus of Puna. — Chitor. 

NUMERALS AND LETTERS. 

101 (10) Hhli sikkh of Puna, Nflgphr. 

102 (9 or 1 ?) EewS. paisil. Bhilsil ? 

103 (76) Jahalphr. 

104 (55) Shgar. 

105 (75) Indor old rupee. 

106 a (4j) Old Nhgpur : 
h (9) New do.^ 

107 Tehri, Bandalkhand, illegible. 

108 ('^^^ sri) Sris&hi rupee of Ajmir. 

109 (^ 7i) Haidari of Alaisfir. 

110 (iij gd,^ cow’) Chitor; from the pro- 

verb regarding the slaughter by 
Akhar: “(jcrfo mare Ice pdp.” 

111 (^ sd) Gold muhr, unknown? 

112 (llJX ^d) Debased Dihli gold muhr, 

san 29. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

113 (shell) Bh&tghon in Nep^d. 

114 {Panja, ‘fists’) Almorah. 

115 Shlimshhi, date 1199. (see plate xlv.) 

116 „ Varieties. 

117 

118 Mewhri pais&.. 

119 Kukureti, near Pann6,h in Bandal- 

khand (the god Hanumhn ?) 

120 (elephant.) Nagar, Patan, SopAr? 
:. Struck by TipA ? 

121 {Ghhata, ‘the royal umbrella’) on 

some of Muhammad ShAh and Shldi 
’Alam’s Dihli coins. 

122 Variety of „ 

123 EtAwa muhr. 

124 JhAnsi. 

125 The swastika emblem of the 7th .Tina, 

found on some coins. 


1 The distinguishing symbol of the old NAgpAr rupee, struck at the Chanda and 
Ilingaii GhAt mints was as above, a MarAthi 4|. When BachA RAo and Dr. Gordon 
had charge of the mint, their mark was a flag (88). The new NagpAri since 1825 
has the figure 9 above this flag. Other minor varieties are marked as follows tho 
Yeswant RAo NAgpAri, by + ; the Man-Bhat-SAhi, by = ; tho Ugno-SAhi, hv a 
MarAthi lOJfig. 101); the RAmji Tantia has a half moon w ; tho Narsingh RAo 
the same w'ith a dot in the centre vw ; the Siva RAo, the same with a dot on one 
side w There arc many more, but they are not considered^ or ‘ current,’ 
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NOTE ON THE HISTOBY OE THE GOLD AND SILYEE 
CUEEENCIES OE INDIA. 


[As the general subject of metallic currencies is just now attracting 
the serious attention of the Eui-opean public, it may be useful that I 
should recapitulate briefly the facts to be gathered from the detached 
notices of the coins of the various kingdoms and diverse epochs illus- 
trated in the preceding pages, which throw light upon the little known 
history of Indian mintages ; and furtheCj that I should complete the 
review by exhibiting the action of our own civilization on the cir- 
culating media of these later days, especially in reference to the im- 
portant question of the institution and organization of the gold coinage 
as a legal tender, and its eventual supersession as such in 1836. 

I have elsewhere expressed an opinion that the people of Hin- 
dustan, in very early times, had independently achieved considerable 
progress in the art of coining ; even before Greek civilization reached 
them through the influence of Alexander’s expedition, and the sub- 
sequent settlement in India proper of the Bactrian-Hellenes. Indeed, 
we are able to trace by the produce itself, each phase of mint de- 
velopment and each successive effort of invention tending to the pro- 
duction of a perfect coin. The earliest movement is seen in the 
fabrication of irregularly outlined flat pieces of silver or copper, of fixed 
weights, whose cui’rency is marked by the symbols of consecutive 
dynasties, punched at hazard on their surfaces. Next, we remark a 
more caxnful rounding off of the metal, and the application of a single 
die over the whole of one surface, the other being left blank. As we 
proceed, we meet Avith complete coins; but these are cast in moulds, 
and may possibly indicate separate and independent progress. Suc- 
cessive modifications and improvements are observable in either class, 
Avhich it is not necessary to follow more at large in this place : and, finally, 
we arrum at excellent specimens of an issue of fairly coined money, 
seemingly local in Northern Hindustan,^ which there is good reason to 
assign to a period prior to the advent of the Greeks. Coins of these 
epochs have been found in silver, coppex', hronzey and lead ; the non- 
discovery of any examples in gold does not necessarily lead to the 
inference that the metal was not used for coining purposes; but 
merely amounts to the fact that, if Used, it was of rare occurrence- 

J Coins of the Behat typo. Article X. 
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The Bactrian-Greeks, as far as tlieir Indian provinces teU the tale, 
would appear to have restricted themselves to a currency of the two 
metals, silver and copper. Their successors, the Indo-vScythians again, 
discontinued the issue of a silver currency, and supplied its place by a 
gold coinage; increasing, simultaneously, the weight of the copper 
pieces. There is some uncertainty as to the dates of succeeding 
dynasties ; but we find the Guptas, — who imitated the devices of the 
Indo-Scythian money, — in possession of a copious gold currency in 
their eastern provinces on the Ganges, aided by a limited silver, but 
sufficient copper medium of exchange ; while their dominions towards 
th e Western coast were supplied almost exclusively with a silver coin- 
age based upon the mintages of the Sah kings of Saurashtra (Gujarat) ; 
who in their own case had previously copied the style of the Greek 
hemi -drachmas of Apollodotus and other sovereigns. Here we must 
pass over centuries, and present our next tableau in the time of 
the Brahman kings of Kabul and the Panjab (about the 10th cen- 
tury A.D.). In this instance also the currency is confined to silver 
and copper. Mahmud, and his successors of the Ghazni dynasty, em- 
ployed gold in addition to the lower metals. At the pei'iod immediately 
preceding the Muhammadan occupation of India (a.h. 587, a.d. 1191) 
the northern provinces of Hindustan were furnished with a currency 
comi^osed of a combination of silver and copper mixed in uncertain 
proportions : while the Eahtor monarchs of Kanauj still continued to 
issue gold. The former coins, which were entitled after the capital, 
DilHwals ( wei’e adopted by the Pathan Sultans of India, and 
a middle currency of such incorporated metals remained in use up to the 
time of Baber (a.h. 930, A.n. 1523-24). Simidtaneously with the 
retention of this type of the local money, the Muhammadans intro- 
duced modified forms of dirhams and dinars, of equal weights (174 
grains). At what relative proportion these stood to each other we 
are left to conjecture, as history is silent on the subject, and the coins 
themselves afford us no means of instituting a comparison. The lower 
cim’ency was completed by a copper coinage, which in some eases 
extended to so minute a division as 1 7.4 grains. 

The celebrated Muhammad bin Tugblak (a.h. 725, a.d. 1324-5) 
introduced an infinite variety of new coins of all descriptions, and 
evidently remodelled the rates, together with the weights of his 
currency. The gold coinage was raised from 174 to 200 grains, and 
the silver reduced from the former amount to 140 grains. But his 
grand effort at finance seems to have been reserved for the production 

1 Inscription of A.ii. 587 (a,b, 1191) on tlie Mosque of the Eutb at Dilili; the 
original roads preferably Dffii&l, but the Ttj ill Mhasir deterinine.s the word as 
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of a sclieme of a representative currency (founded on the Chinese paper 
credit system) in which copper and brass tokens were stamped with an 
authoritative impress of value, whether as the equivalent of gold or 
silver; and in addition, parallel representatives of the ordinary sub- 
divisions of each, were issued to complete the currency. This attempt, 
after producing countless troubles, and resulting in utter failure — even 
under the guidance of an absolute and unscrupulous tyrant — ^was 
abandoned definitively before the expiration of three years from the 
first promulgation of the ordinance. I need not notice the minor 
incidents of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s mint administration, further 
than to note a seeming reversion to the previous system of weights in 
the latter part of his reign. ISTor need I more fully advert to the 
state of the currency under his successors, beyond remarking that 
Baber seems to bave designed to substitute his Central Asian scheme 
of coinage in place of the then existing local distribution of the 
currency. However, when Shir Shah had driven Humayiin out of 
India (a.h. 949, a.d. 1541) he entered upon a general reform of the 
coinage, which had the effect of introducing the now imiversal rupee, 
and abolishing the unsatisfactory compound of mixed metals ; in ad- 
dition to simplifying the lower coinage, by its reduction to a fixed and 
detennined standard of pure copper,' representing the dam, which we 
must suppose had previously been minted in billon.® 

At length we reach an epoch when we have no longer to depend 
upon the coins as our only data, hut are able to cite written and con- 
temporary authority for the illustration of our subject. Akbar’s minister, 
Abu’Lfazl, has preserved to ns a full and comxDlete record of his 
master’s mint arrangements; from this we discover that the autho- 
ritative standard of the day was coxipei', based upon the dam, which is 
defined as ‘‘ a copper coin, in weight 5 tanks, or 1 tola, 8 mashas, and 
7 rati's, in value the 40th part of a rupee.” The text of the ‘ Ayin-i 
Akheri ’ goes on to declare the weight and value of the gold and silver 
coins, the equivalents of each being expressed in dams, and their relative 
exchangeable value inter se being for the moment altogether ignored.® 
In this same measure of value all the revenues of the empire are esti- 
mated, indeed, it would appear from aii incidental notice in connexion 
with the subject of relative values, that the definition of the worth of 

i I have estimated this coin at 323.5 gpaios; pieces now in existence weigh as 
high as 322 grs. (See ‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ xv. 1852.) 

“ “The d&m,’’ says Ahd’lfazl, “was formerly eaUed pysahand also Baliloli.” — 
Bahlol Lodi’s mixed coinage contributes isolated specimens that might well ropresont 
the requisite value, as tested by present assays; but there is an absence of iiiiil'urndty 
in the general results that forbids our recognising any specific class of higher or 
lower equivalents, 

® Gladwin’s ‘ Ayin-i xikberi,’ i- P< 37. . 
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gold by any silTer estimate, was — ^like tbe rupee itself— a noyeltyd 
Tbe materials afforded by the text of the ' Aym-i Akberi,’ whether 
tested by the Taluation in dams, or by the equivalents subsequently 
given of the rupee correspondents of the several descriptions of muhrs, 
equally establish the result that gold stood to silver as 1 to 9.4. 
The rupees, it will be seen, were themselves of various standards, 
ranging from the 39 dams of the old round rupee, to the 40 dams of 
the square jalalf ; and, in fact, it is acknowledged in one place that 
even the estimated rates were uncertain in their application, and that 
the silver coin was left to find its own level in the market.^ 

I now arrive at the period when British influence is felt upon the 
the currencies of India, and as this is a subject connected with which 
much misunderstanding and some misrepresentation have taken place, 
I secure myself from any possible pi’ejudice or favor by permitting the 
Government to state its own case, in extracts from the legislative 
enactments promulgated from time to time. Tbe history is unsatis- 
factory in its earlier portions, and incomplete towards its end, where, 
it is clear, much remains intentionally untold, 

Eegulation XXXY. of 1793. — Preamble. — “A Regulation for 
re-enacting, with amendments, the Rules passed on the 20th June, 
24th October, and 31st Xovember, 1792, and subsequent dates, for 
the reform of the Gold and Silver Coin in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; 
and for prohibiting the currency of any Gold or Silver Coin in those 
provinces, but the 19th Sun Sicca Rupees and the 19th Sun Gold 
Mohurs.” 

“Sec. 1. . . The sicca rupee of the 19th sun is the established 
silver coin of the country, and the rupee in which the public I’evenues 
are payable. It was with a view to render it the general measure 
of value, that Government determined in the year 1773, that all 
rupees coiired in future should bear the impression of the 19th sun or 
year of the reign ofShah Alum. . . . “ The rules by w'hich the gold 
coin has been regulated have been productive of evils, similar to those 
which have prevailed with regard to the silver coin. Under the 
native administrations, and until the year 1766, the gold mohur rvas 
not considered as a legal tender of payment in any public or private 
tramsaction, nor wms the number of rui^ees for which it was to pass 

^ Azad-akdaulah “ was sent to Kandes, Bfija, Tuderraiill made the price of 

gold raohurs to he estimated in rupees i. p. 39. The original Persian text is 
soinc'what obscure in hhis passage ; and the AIS. copies vary_ in the wording of the 
.sentence; but Gladwin seems to hare fathomed the real meaning. 

- “ Although the market price is sometimes more or less than 40 dhnis, yet this 
value is always set hiion it in ecnnpavative calculatiorisd’— Ayin-i Akberi, i. 35. The 
original passage is quoted in the body of note “ p. 5, 
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current ever fixed by tbe Government. It was struck for the con- 
venience of individuals, and the value of it, in the markets, fluctuated 
like other commodities : silver being the metal which was the general 
measure of value throughout the country. In the year 1766, the 
value of the gold coin, with respect to the silver, was first fixed, and 
the former coin declared a legal tender of payment. A gold mohur 
was struck, and ordered to pass for fourteen sicca rupees, hut as this 
coin (calculating according to the relative value of the two metals) 
was much below the worth of the silver, in the number of rupees 
for wliich it was ordered to pass, it was found impossible to render 
it current, and it was accordingly called in ; and a new gold mohur, 
being that now current, was issued in 1769, which was directed to 
pass as a legal tender of payment for sixteen sicca rupees. The 
intrinsic worth of this coin was estimated to be equal to tbe nominal 
value of it, or as nearly so as was deemed necessary to render it 
current at tbe prescribed rate.” [The Eegulation then goes on to 
enumerate the difficulties attendant upon giving free currency to these 
coins, ^ and proceeds to say :] “The means which appear best calculated 

1 Sir James Steuart, in his work, entitled ‘The Principles of Money applied to 
the present state of the Coin of Bengal’ (a.d. 1772), gives us some interesting 
details as to the aim and object of the original establishment of the gold currency of 
Bengal, and the want of success that attended the measures of Government, confessed 
to in the above Eegulation. He says : “ It has been observed, that this coin, called 
gold mohurs, had been formerly coined at Dehli, of tbe same weight and fineness 
with the sicca rupee of Bengal and other countries of Hindostan; but that they passed 
conventionally, having no legal . . In 1766, . . it was proposed, as an 

expedient for augmenting the currency of specie to make a coinage of gold, . . and 

the directors of this operation, pitching upon fifteen Arcot rupees as the value of one 
gold mohur, instead of estimating the value of these fifteen Areot rupees by the fine 
metal contained in them, estimated them by their current value, which was above the 
proportion of their intrinsic worth. Not satisfied with this first deviation from prin- 
ciples, they added to the mohur (already over-rated in its proportion to the fifteen 
silver Arcot rupees) no less than 8 per cent, extra-denomination, entirely arbitrary. 
So when this gold currrncy came abroad, it proved to be no less than 17f per cent, 
worse in payments than silver rupees of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Snrat,” 
pp. 26, 27. 

“ Tbe people of that country (Bengal) had been, so long accustomed to silver 
coin, that they never would, except when forced to it, receive the mohurs in payment. 
So the Company was obliged to make a new regulation in 1769, little better than the 
former. At last the gold eurreney fell all together to many per cent, below its 
intrinsic value, according to tbe Dton vitant stiilti, mtia in contraria 

CuiTunt.” 

Sir J. Steuart, at p. 30 et scy., gives us the weight and standard of these com.s - 

The 1766 mohnr was 20 carats .fine, or 20-24:ths : full Weight, 179 -66 grs., 
proportion of fine gold, 149‘72 grains : issued as thevquivalent of 14 rupees. 

The rupee being 179 '66 grs. in fall weight, and containing 175’92 grs, of fine 
silver. . 

Tbe mohur of 1769, full weight 190-773 grs,, contained 190-086 grs, of fine 
gold : the value being fixed at 16 rupees; the silver currency remaining as before. 

Our author continues : “Now if we go upon the supposition we have hitherto 
adopted, viz., that the proportion of the metals in India was supposed to be at 
14 to 1; then in this coinage of 1769, the gold was over-rated nearly 5f per cent.” 
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to render tlie gold molinr generally current, are to declare it receivable 
at all tbe public treasuries, and in all public payments throughout the 
j)roTinces, at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees.” 

Sec. 2. defines ■weight and standards, or — 

Gold mohurs, 190-894 troy grs, : Assay, compared with English 
standard gold, better, 1 car. 3 j grs. 

“ Sicca rupees, 179|grs. : Assay, compared with English standard 
silver, better, 13 dwts.” 

Sec. 3. specifies that these gold mohurs “are to be considered 
a legal tender of payment in all public and private transactions . . 

at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees and further defines penalties for 
their refusal by the native Treasurers ; and to complete the authorita- 
tive currency, it is even declai’ed in Sec. 20, that “no person shall 
recover in any court of judicature . . any sum of money, under a 

bond or other writing, or any agreement, written or verbal, entered 
into after the above-mentioned date, by which any sum of money shall 
be stipulated to be paid in any species of rupees, excepting sicca 
rupees or gold mohurs of the 19 th sim, or the halves and quarters 
of each.” 

Reo, VI. of 1794 postpones to 10th April, 1794, the operations 
of Secs. 18, 19, 20, and 23 “as regards the silver coin.” 

Eeg. LIX. of 1795 further postpones the operation of these 
Buies to 20th April, 1796. 

Beg, LXI. of 1795 refers merely to the amount of loss which is 
to be held to reduce these rupees below the standard. 

Begs. I. of 1797, Y. of 1801, and XXXVIII, of 1803 relate to 
exemption from duties of gold and silver coins. 

Beg. XLV. of 1803 gives efifeet to the arrangement for the mintage 
of Lucknow or Eurrukkabiid rupees, of the “ same size and form as 
the 19th sun sicca rupees”; weight and standard to be hereafter 
determined. 

Sec. 25 is, in effect, to the same tenor as Sec. 20 of Beg. 
XXXY, of 1793, except that gold mohurs are not alluded to; but 
Sec. 42 explains, that “ whereas the gold coin, denominated gold 
mohm’s, has never obtained an extensive circulation in the ceded 
provinces, in consequence of silver having been the general measure of 
value in those provinces, from time immemorial ; and whereas, during 
the government of the Xawab Vizir, the value of the gold mohurs 
in circulation, with relation to the silver coin, was never fixed ; and, 
whereas the coinage of gold mohurs has been long discontinued by tb.c 
Xative Government of the said provinces, as well as the adjacent 
foreign states; it is not, therefore, judged necessary, at present, to 
establish a gold coinage in The provinces in question. The gold 
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mohurs shall he permitted to he circulated in the ceded provinces 
as heretofore, according to the value which individuals receiving and 
paying the same shall determine ; hut, gold mohurs shall not be 
considered to he a legal tender of payment in any public or private 
transaction, nor shall they bear any fixed rate of value, compared with 
reference to the silver coin . , established by this Begulation.” 

Sec. 43 et seq. provides for the copper coinage. 

Eeg. LIV. of 1803 postpones the operation of Sec. 20, Eeg. 
XXXV. of 1793, to 16th August for the province of Chittagong. 

Eeg. XII. of 1805, Sec. 13, declares that after a fixed date, “no 
money will be received in payment of the public revenue (in Cuttack), 
excepting Calcutta sicca rupees or gold mohurs of the 19th sun.” 

Sec. 15 extends the penal provisions of Sec. 20, Eeg. XXXV. of 
1793 to the same province, 

Eeg. III. of 1806 specifies the weight and standard of the Luck- 
now sicca rupee, introduced by Eeg. XLV. of 1803, viz. : 173 grs. 
troy. Touch, or parts of fine silver, in 100, 95-5 ; alloy, 4-6. 

Eeg. IV. of 1807 refers to I’upees alone, and determines the rates 
at which rupees of sorts shall be received and issued in the ceded 
provinces. Sec. 8 makes the same applicable to Cuttack. 

Eeg. XIII. of 1807 rescinds the penalties named in Secs. 20 and 
21, Eeg. XXXV. of 1793, and in parallel sections applicable to local 
divisions of the country j it being admitted that in many cases, “ the 
penalty of non-recovery by judicial process is not only a hardship to 
the individual, but is repugnant to the ends of justice.” 

Eeg. II. of 1812 defines duties on the coinage of bullion. 

Secs. 10 and 11 specify the weight and value of the Benares 
rupee as 175 grs. troy. Touch, or pure silver, 168-875 ; alloy. 6-125. 

Eeg. XVII. of 1817, Secs. 9, 10, and 11 prescribe punishments 
for counterfeiting, debasing, etc. 

Eeg. XIV. of 1818. — The preamble states, “The high standards 
established for the gold mohur and sicca rupee, having been found 
productive of many inconveniences, both to individuals and the public, 
. . [but] as a reduction in the value of the sicca rupee, from 

its being in a great measure the money of account, both, in private 
and public transactions, would necessarily change the terms of all 
existing contracts, and might be productive of embarrassment and 
trouble, it has been determined to leave the rupee unaltered in this 
respect ; and the new Calcutta sicca rupee will consequently contain 
the same quantity of jdne silver as that heretofore struck, and, being of 
the same intrinsic value, will circulate on the same terms. The mint 
pi’oportions of silver and gold, being, it is believed, inaccurately CKsti- 
mated at |)fesent, and it being also desirable that an uniformity in this 
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respect should he introduced at the three Presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bomhay, it has been thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of the gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency, in order to raise the value of fine gold to fine silver, from 
the present rates of 1 to 14' 861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold mohur 
will still continue to pass current at the rate of sixteen rupees. Por 
the purposes and objects above enumerated” it is enacted, etc. 

Sec, 1, par. 2nd . — “ The weight and standard of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee and gold mohur . . shall be as follows ^ ” : — 

Gold moluir ... weight 204-710 grs. ... fine gold 187'6ol ... alloy 17‘059 
Sicca rupee ... weight 191-916 grs. ... fine silver 175-923 ... alloy 15-993 

Eeo. Y. of 1819 refers to mint and bullion details. 

Reg. XI. of 1 819 discontinues the coinage of the Benares rupee, and 
limits “ the legal currencies in the territories subordinate ” to Bengal 
" to two, namely the Calcutta and Purruckabad rupee.” The latter is 
specified at — Weight, 180-234 grs., ; pure silver, 165-215; alloy, 
16-019 = ll-12ths pure and 1-I2th alloy. 

Sec. 10 secures an eq^uitable arrangement for bonds, etc., “not 
expressed in purruckabad rupees.” 

Reg. Y. of 1821 regulates the rates at which Benares and Pur- 
ruckabad rupees shall be received in payment of revenue. 

1 To exemplify how Goyernments keep their own law,s, I extract from ‘ Allen’s 
Indian Mail ’ of 1854, a statement of manifest authenticity regarding certain mint 
operations sanctioned during the continued em-rency of this llegiilation : — “The 
market of Calcutta has invariably exhibited a great difference of price between the 
pure gold mohurs of old standard and those of the new one-twelfth alloy standard. 
For seven years — that is, from 1818 to 1825 — the Calcutta mint coined nothing but 
new-standard gold mohurs ; but in 1825-26, the Government having had a large 
receipt of gold from the Burmese, and having obtained also a considerable remit- 
tance of gold from Madras, consequent upon the substitution of rupees for pagodas 
in the currency of that presidency, this Government gold was, for the saJee of the 
profit, coined gold mohurs of the old standard, — Eegulation XIY. of 1818 pre- 
BCi-ibing one-twelfth alloy for the Calcutta gold, notwithstanding. There were 
above four lacs of old gold pieces struci in the Mint, and sold at the general 
Treasury at the price of the day. But it was only in 1829 that a similar privilege 
was conceded to private bullion-merchants. The consequence, however, of con- 
ceding to them the privilege of obtaining coin of the old standard was, that in the 
six years from the date when it commenced to 1835, when the new Act took the 
privilege away,, nearly a.s muoh private gold bullion was brought to ho coined as in 
the eleven pi-eceding years : and when the privilege was taken away, there was a 
very limited coinage of the new gold coin, and that coinage was principally of 
Government gold.” — After the passing of the Act of 1835, the mint speculations 
would seem to have been less successful ; at least, if we are to credit the following, 
whir-h is affirmed under similar authority with the passages just quoted The 
diireronce of price even of unstamped pui-e gold, as compared with stamped one-twelfth 
alloy coin was such, that the Mint Committee of Calcutta, in the year 1836, applied to 
Government, and obtained leave to sell the Government bullion in its po.ssc 3 .sion 
instead of coining it. The calculation, of profit was based on a comparison, not 
with the par fixed for receipts into the Government treasury (viz. fifteen of silver for 
one of gold), but with the price at which the same gold wbulclsell as a coin ; showing 
eyidently that our stamp gave no additional value, hut the contrary,” 
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Eeg. II. of 1824 abolislies the mint at Furruckabad. 

Eeg. VII. of 1833 alters the weight of the new Furruckabad 
rupee, and assimilates it to the legal currency of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and adjusts the weight of Calcutta sicca rupees 
thus: — ■ 

Calcutta sicca rupee ... weight 192 grs. ... flue 176 ... alloy 16 

Furruckabad rupee ... weight 180 grs. ... tine 165 ... alloy 15 

The tola or sicca weight 180 grs., introduced (as stated in detail 
at p. 7, suprd). 

Act XVII of 1835, Sec. 7 declares, ‘‘and be it enacted, that the 
iinder-mentioned gold coins only shall henceforth be coined at the 
mints within the territories of the East India Company : — 

1st. — ^A gold mohur or fifteen rupee piece of the weight of 180 grs. 
troy, and of the following standard, viz.: ll-12ths, or 165 grs., of 
pure gold; l-12th, or 15 grs. of alloy”: with proportionate sub- 
divisions. 

Sec. 8 defines the devices these coins are to bear. 

Sec. 9. “And be it enacted, that no gold coin shall henceforward 
be a legal tender of payment in any of the territories of the East India 
Company.”^ (Passed 17th August, 1835). 

Act XXI. of 1835 defines the weight and value of the copper 
currency, in the Presidency of Bengal, as follows : — 

“1. — ^Pice, weighing 100 grs. troy. 

“2. — ^A double-pice, 200 grs. troy. 

“3. — A pie, or l-12th of an anna piece, 33 J grs.” 

Sec. 2 enacts that “the said pice shall be a legal tender for l-64th 
of the Company’s rupee, and the said double-pice for l-32d of the 
Company’s rupee, and the said pie for l-192d of the Company’s rupee.” 
(Passed 7th December, 1835). 

Act XIII. of 1836 directs that the Calcutta sicca rupee shall cease 
to be a legal tender from the Ist January, 1838; but shall be received 
at public Treasuries by weight, subject to one pie for rc-coinage : and 
further limits the circulation of certain local copper coins. 

Act XXXI. of 1837 merely refers to devices. 

Act XXI. of 1838 authorises the “coinage and issuing of any 
silver coins of a value represented in even annas, or sixteenths of the 

^ As there arc no Preambles to the Acts, we are left to diseoYor the reasons which 
led to this abrupt announcement, ‘ The Minutes of Consultation in Oonneil’ might 
perhaps disclose the guiding motive. In this instance, however, silence nciod not he 
taken for discreet I'eticeuce, for many good and valid reasons suggest thcmsolvos as 
warranting the course pursued. And in regard to the new aspect that the gold 
discoveries have since given to the comparative values of the precious metals, it is to 
be remembered that at the moment of the passing of this Act, gold stood relatively 
to silver at am- 15 to 1 in the local markets. 
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Company’s rupee/’ of the same standard as the higher denominations, 

Act XXXI. of 1839 prescribes punishment ''for drilling, defacing, 
or debasing current coin/’ etc. 

Act XIII. of 1844 is an Act for the withdrawal from circulation 
of the Trisoolee pyce iu the province of Benares. 

Act XXII. of 1844 merely extends Act XXI. of 1835 to all "the 
territories of the East India Company.” 

Act YI. of 1847 refers to the copper currency of the Straits’ 
Settlements. 

To complete the series of (Government documents, I append to the 
more formal legislative enactments, the substance of the notification of 
the 22nd of December, 1852; which, in its opening paragraph, like- 
wise sufficiently explains the nature of the intermediate order of 1841.' 

"Xo. 26. Eort William, Einancial Department, 22nd December, 
1852. — ^XoTiEiCATioN. — By Sec. 9, Act XYII. of 1835 of the Govern- 
ment of India, it was enacted, that thenceforward no gold coin should 
be a legal tender of payment in any of the Territoiies of the East 
India Company ; and, accordingly, gold ceased from the date of the 
passing of the Act to be a legal tender of payment in the Company’s 
Territories in India.” 

"But, hy a Proclamation issued on the 13th January, 1841, officers 
in charge of public treasuries were authorized freely to receive gold 
coins, struck in conformity with the provisions of the same Act XYII. 
of 1835, at the rates indicated by the denomination of the pieces, 
until they should have passed certain limits of lightness, set forth in a 
table published with the Proclamation, or until further orders; and 
gold coins have been thus received in liquidation of public demands up 
to the present date.” 

" Notice is now given . . that on and after that date 

[Isfc January, 1853,] no gold coin will he received on account of 
payments due, or iu any way to be made to the Government^ . . 

^ I have not failed to examine this Proclamation. It specifies the devices 
(Eevene; "A lion and a palm-tree”) for the new gold coinage, “ in conformity with 
Act XVII. of 1835”; and proceeds: “officers in charge of public treasuries are 
hereby authorized freely to receive these gold coins at the rates, until further orders, 
respectively denoted by the denomination of the pieces, until they shall have passed 
the limits of lightness allowed for wear, laid down in the annexed table, when they 
Avill only ho receivable as bullion, and he subject to a deduction of one per cent, for 
seignorage.” 

' ■'1 Ido not ordinarily permit myself to criticise the acts of the Government of 
India; but these orders seem fairly to demand a pa.ssing notice. Viewing the 
peculiar clement of suspicion of motives so strong in Asiatic minds, and the 
importance the natives of India attach to every varying phase of the dealings of 
their rulers, it is clear that the “ Resolution” of 1852 was neither wise nor politic ; it 
is doubtful whether, Under the : circumstances, it was just. The reservation 
of “ until further orders,” so clumsily inserted in the Prociamation of 1841, miglit 
convey its special meaning to the ear of an English lawyer, hut it is not likely^ to 
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Gold will continue as heretofore, to be received into any of the mints 
. , for coinage, under the Act and Eiules at present in force for 

the coinage of gold, hut Mint certificates for gold coins will he dis- 
charged in gold only, and no such certificate for gold will he accepted 
in any public treasury in liq^uidation of public demands, or on account 
of any payment to the Government whatever.”^ 

The Madras and Bombay Governments seem to have pertinaciously 
abstained from legislating on coinages and currencies, and their 
Statute Books are altogether silent on these subjects, until the action 
of the Supreme Government is brought to bear on them in 1835. 
Such being the case, I am unable to elucidate the measures of Mint 
progress in the minor Presidencies. 

have home its Ml significance to the intelligence of the Native banter : apart from 
this, it is clearly a question -whether the tenor of the Proclamation itself did not 
imply an understood obligation on the part of Government, to receive back the gold 
coined and issued under its provisions, coupled as those provisions vrere with the 
inducements held out to aid the circulation, that the officers of Government were 
enjoined “freely to receive these gold coins at the rates” etc.; the only obvious 
rehriction, beyond the formal “ until further orders,” being that the pieces should 
not have “ passed the limits of lightness allowed for wear ” etc. 

1 The same writer in ‘ Allen’s Indian Mail,’ 1854, who clearly has had access to 
official documents, thus elucidates the motive and object of the Order of 1852: — “We 
have explained the condition of the gold coin of India, and the erroneous principles 
adopted for its manufacture. Things continued in this state when the gold of 
California and Australia began to affect the market, and to change the relative value 
of that metal to silver. The first considerable increase in the import of gold at 
Calcutta was in the year 1848-49, and a large portion of it was sent to the mint, in 
that and the follo-wing years, for conversion into loiv-standard lion-device pieces, 
[XVIT, of 1835]. The sending of gold to the mint at this period was in reality a 
mere sale of the metal to Government for silver, at the par rate of 15 to 1, which 
then began to prevail as the market rate. The Mint certificates, obtained for gold 
delivered, were immediately paid in at that par, in satisfaction of Government dues, 
or were negotiated at the hanks, where silver was always claimed upon them under 
the option then given of receiving the amount in rupees at the par in question. 
The gold thus, when coined by the Mint, remained as a dead balance in the Govern- 
ment treasury, not being issuable at the par of 15 to 1, in the condition of base 
standard coin, to which it had been maniuactured. Besides this process of gold 
accumulation through deliveries at the Calcutta Mint, low standard coin, previously 
issued, began also to he paid into the treasury, at the established par rate in ordinary 
transactions [under the Proclamation of 1841] ; so that out of a total amount 
of lion-device gold mohurs, not exceeding in value seventy lacs of rupees, which 
was the value of the coinage up to that date, as before sho-wn, more than fifty 
laes were, in 1852, in deposit in the Government treasury as a dead unservfficahle 
balance. It was at this time that the Government of India began to conternplatc 
measures for converting its entire 5 per cent. Debt into Stocks at 4 per cent. The 
prospectj therefore, of having the balance to which the Government looked for the 
means of completing this operation rendered unserviceable for the pm-poso by the 
substitution of gold coin, not a legal tender, for the rupees claimable by the inihlic 
creditors who might elect to receive payment in cash,, was by no means agrocahlo, 
A prompt remedy was necessary, and the question being refen'ed to the Court of 
Directors, the desire to adhere still to their old principles suggested that the 
low standard gold coin, not being a legal tender, the receipt of it by Government 
should he altogether stmiped; and this \yas accordingly done in 1863, liy public 
notice iu the Gazette ot Calcutta.” 
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Having completed this summary review of the gold and silver 
coinages, I now revert to Prinsep’s Tables.^ — ^E.T.] 

Table of the Coinages issued from the Calcutta Mint from 1801-2 

to 1832-33. 


Official Year. 

Government and Individuals. 

Total silckd rupees. 

Gold. 

Silver. 


8A., n. 

A. 

1\ 

SA. 

A. 

V. 

B. 

A. 

1>, 

1801-2 

83,139 

12 

0 

30,73,226 

12 

0 

31,56,366 

8 

0 

1802-3 

1,27,848 

0 

0 

46,64,736 

8 

0 

47,92,584 

8 

0 

1803-4 

89,496 

8 

0 

77,41,674 

4 

0 

78,31,170 

12 

0 

1804-5 

1,26,940 

0 

0 

1,00,78,060 

12 

0 

1,02,05,000 

12 

0 

1805-6 

1,30,454 

0 

0 

71,20,322 

12 

0 

72,50,776 

12 

0 

1806-7 

91,773 

8 

0 

1,63,14,198 

12 

0 

1,64,05,972 

4 

0 

IS^’T-S 

2j3 1 j / o2 

4 

0 

1,45,80,126 

0 

0 

1,48,11,878 

4 

0 

1808-9 

50,800 

12 

0 

1,11,30,380 

4 

0 

1,11,81,181 

0 

0 

1809-10 

31,885 

8 

0 

82,76,886 

0 

0 

83,08,771 

8 

0 

1810-11 

10,29,656 

0 

0 

1,65,81,865 

0 

2 

1,76,11,521 

0 

2 

1811-12 

18,54,703 

9 

4 

83,83,885 

12 

1 

1,02,38,589 

5 

5 

1812-13 

12,56,319 

0 

0 

78,51,046 

10 

0 

91,07,365 

10 

0 

1813-14 

10,91,853 

12 

8 

28,31,166 

11 

11 

39,23,020 

8 

7 

1814-15 

15,01,964 

14 

8 

71,29,817 

15 

1 

86,31,782 

13 

9 

1815-16 

9,35,987 

4 

0 

1,39,76,463 

5 

0 

1,49,12,450 

9 

5 

1816-17 

13,63,200 

14 

8 

2,21,48,114 

5 

6 

2,35,11,315 

'4 

2 

1817-18 

15,67,279 

9 

4 

65,15,411 

7 

8 

70,82,691 

1 

0 

1818-19 

3,63,105 

6 

8 

1,66,40,247 

2 

7 

1,70,03,352 

9 

3 

1819-20 

6,37,670 

9 

4 

2,63,46,438 

13 

3 

2,68,84,109 

6 

7 

1820-21 

8,26,046 

0 

0 

1,08,36,215 

6 

11 

1,16,62,261 

6 

11 

1821-22 

4,26,331 

13 

4 

74,58,694 

4 

0 

78,85,026 

1 

9 

1822-23 

2,79,211 

6 

8 

68,52,391 

7 

8 

71,31,602 

14 

4 

1823-24 

1,26,509 

0 

0 

49,4:85064 

6 

5 

50,75,073 

6 

5 

1824-25 

29,72,948 

6 

S 

69,66,557 

2 

3 

99,39,505 

8 

11 

1825-26 

33,65,020 

5 

4 

97,19,093 

15 

1 

1,30,44,114 

4 

5 

1826-27 

34,26,832 

0 

0 

80,97,615 

0 

0 

1,15,24,447 

0 

0 

1827-28 

4,79,616 

0 

0 

66,69,149 

15 

0 

71,48,765 

15 

0 

1828-29 

5,01,296 

0 

0 

57,00,840 

2 

11 

62,02,136 

2 

11 

1829-30 

10,24,032 

0 

0 

83,95,484 

11 

5 

94,19,516 

11 

5 

1830-31 

17,58,896 

0 

0 

38,13,496 

7 

8 

55,72,392 

7 

8 

1831-32 

18,39,392 

0 

0 

44,77,722 

14 

4 

63,17,114 14 

4 

1832-33 

23,71,024 

0 

0 

76,90,479 

15 

8 

1,00,61,503 

15 

8 


3,18,62,986 

4 

8 

30,19,70,375 

1 

5 

33,38,33,361 

6 

1 


COPPER 

COINAGE. 






Prom 1801 to 1813 . 


.. 10 , 99,170 

5 

6 




1813 to 1825- 

26 

.. 5,87,785 

6 

6 




1826-27 to 1832-33 . 

.. 16,11,461 

1 

5 










— 

32,98,416 

13 

5 




Total sikkh rupee.s. 


33,71,31,778 

3 

6 


1 [I bad designed, as I intimated in a note p. 41, to have omitted all the details of 
the working of the Indian Mints. However, as I have since found i-easoii to believe 
that a general return of the currencies issued by tho East India Company would 
possess an interest with Eui-opean readers, I have determined to abbreviate the re- 
dundauoes of Prinsep’s forms, and endeavoured to complete tho several statements, 
as far as possible, from documents in the East India House, which have been most 
liberally placed at my disposition by Col, Sykes.] 
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Table 0/ Silver Coinage in the Trovineial Mints. 


- 

Eendves. 

FarruIch£lbS,d. 

Silgar. 

From 1804-5 to 1832-3, incl. 

11,14,79,898 

6 

6 

7,74,66,519 

3 

11 

53,99,282 

8 

6 

0 f which sum private bullion . . . 

6,67,85,549 

13 

8 

3,10,18,509 

10 

6 

7,89,496 

2 

4 

Goverimieiit ditto 

4,46,94,348 

8 

10 

4,64,48,009 

9 

6 

46,09,786 

6 

2 

Value of copper coinage up to 
the same period. 

13,90,140 

0 

0 

75,594 

12 

3 

2,83,388 

0 

0 

Total 

11,28,70,038 

6 

6 

7,75,42,114 

0 

2 

56,82,670 

8 

6 


Coinage at the Calcutta Mint Sikkh Es, 83,71,31,778 

Coinage at Benfii’es ,, 10,58,15,663 

Coinage at Farruklikbad „ 7,26,95,/32 

Coinage at Skgar » 53,27,503 

Total Coinage of the Bengal Presidency from 1801-33 : Sikkh Es. 52,09,70,676 

[It will be seen that tlio totals in the iweeecliHg Tables are given in sikka 
and in Farrukbabacl rupees. Act XVII. of 1835 introduced the Com- 
pany’s rupee as the one uniform currency of all India ; this coin is composed 
of 165 grains of silver and 15 of alloy, and stands the declared equivalent of 
the old Bombay, Madras, Farrukhabad, and Soniit rupees— being defined as cor- 
responding in value to •To''tus of the superseded Calcutta sikka rupee. All Govern- 
ment accounts, subsequent to the date of the passing of this Act, are therefore 
made up in the new or standard Company’s rupee. 


Table of the value of Gold and Silver Coined in the Mints of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bomlay in each year from 1833-34: to 1854-55. 

(From Official Ecturns at the India House.) 



CALCUTTA. 

M-ADEAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold, 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 


VaUio ill 
Co.’s Us. 

Value in 
Co.’s Ks. 

Va uo in 

VaJuo in 

Value in 

Value in 

Value in 

Value in 
Co.’s Es. 


Co.’s Its. 

Co.’s Es. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Us. 

Co.’s Es. 

1833-34 

26,48,593 

1,23,47,561 

39,58.800 

43,11, .500 


10,83,156 

66,07,393 

1,77,42,217 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

16,84,838 

11,97,344 

1,33,10,055 

1,62,49,960 

28,75,200 

35,21,000 


50,75,286 

64.34,764 

45,60,038 

U,97,k4 

2,19,06,341 

2,26,84.724 

1836-37 

68,145 

2,98,14,302 

Tlio openitions of 
tlie Mint wore 
suspeiuled from 
isas to ml. 


82,71,877 

68,145 

3,80,80 179 

1837-38 

2,54,265 

2,09,34,103 

•TV 

1,09,48,636 

2,54,365 

3,18,82,739 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

3,44,706 

7,91.557 

6,67,720 

2,67,63,743 

2,15,77,576 

1,64,10,680 

... 

1,17,73.822 

98,28,901 

1,20..38.230 

3,^44,706 
7,91,567 
i 5,67,720 

3,85.36,605 

3 , 1406,477 

2,84,48,923 

1841-42 

2,31,015 

2,51.26,312 

..A... 

25,8.5,978 


51.75,329 

2,31,016 

3,28,87,619 

1842-43 


2,06,11,864 

• • ... 

16,40,203 


1 , 07 , 95,668 

3,30,47,735 

1843-44 

1,66,335 

2 , 17 , 66,075 


42,28,459 


2,07,32,497 

1,66,335 

4,67.27,031 

1844-45 

1,79,760 

2,83,35,602 

83,595 

31,72,430 


4,54,60,180 

2,63,355 

2,91,470 

469,68,212 

1845-46 

1,54,535 

2,25,32,332 

1,00,545 

23,32,281 

36,390 

1,36.60,807 

3,84,25.420 

1846-47 

4,27,335 

1,64,78.122 

60,84,016 

66,46,956 

4,37,335 

2,93,09,094 

1847-48 

1,62,930 

1,01,19,938 

3,00,000 

34,95.301 


42,07,369 

4,62,930 

1,78,22,598 

1848 49 

7,04,700 

1,33,08,269 

12,93,676 


1,11,92.701 

7.04,700 

3,57,92.646 

1849-50 

3,24,526 

1 , 35 , 97,117 


8,64,372 

15,300 

9650,554 

8,39,825 

2,41,13,043 

1850-51 

12,17,820 

1,21,31,097 


19,54.271 

19,350 

1,20,78,906 

12,37,170 

2,61,64,274 

1851-52 

6,25,500 

1,78,80,191 


36,27,083 


2,08,97,949 

6,25,508 

4,24,05,222 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

14,56,785 

2,73,66,206 

2,31,83,702 


39, ,33,171 
67,50,846 


2,37,98,471 

2,26,00,817 

1456,785 

5,50,99,818 

6,25,31s365 

1854-65 

26,760 

70,43,170 


28,68,429 


37,47,416 

26,760 

1,36,69,015 


1,32,36,168 

41,68,81,983 

78,18,140 

5,25,68.015 

71,040 

24,60,99,288 

3,06,24,848 

71,55,49,286 


6 





: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP GOLD AND SIDTBR. 83 

V- The figures entered in the preceding Official Beturn, so far as they 

relate to the commerce of Bengal from 1813-14 to 1832-33, will he 
found to differ from those originally published by Brinsep. It may 
be necessary to explain, that his Tables exhibited the imports and 
exports of the isolated Presidency of Bengal, and, as such, compre- 
hended not only the trade with the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries, but likewise the traffic of the Port of Calcutta, etc., with 
the coast and the other Presidencies. In the present return, the local 
port to port trade is properly excluded.’- 

It will be seen that the foregoing Table does not discriminate the 
relative amount of gold and silver imported or exported in each year, 
nor do the official documents at command admit of the separation of 
the two items earlier than 1846-47; subsequent to which, the pro- 
portion runs as follows, for the three Presidencies : — ■ 


1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

GOID. 

1 SILVER. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Remains. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Remains. 

£ 

851,788 

1.048.778 
1,401,748 
1,160,661 
1,155,310 

1.338.778 
1,336,164 
1,101,136 

£ 

2,890 

9,661 

52,829 

64,868 

2,016 

71,165 

168,805 

17,265 

£ 

+ 848,848 
+ 1,039,117 
+ 1,348,919 
+ 1,095,793 
+ 1,163,294 
+ 1,267,613 
+ 1,166,359 
+ 1,083,871 


710,978 

1,416,376 

2,486,913 

906,374 

539,273 

847,923 

886,424 

1,466,030 

£ 

+1,377,205 
- 491,764 
+ 315,842* 
+1,329,772 
+2,117,225 
+2,865,357 
+4,609,790 
+2,304,791 

9,393,313 

389,499 

9,003,814 


9,260,291 

14,428,218 


The proportions of each metal absorbed by the several divisions of 


1 [ The delay that has occurred iu the printing of this sheet enables me to add 
parallel returns for the year 1854-55. The Madras and Bombay totals hereunto 
subjoined are derived from official sources ; the Bengal return is taken from 
Bonnaud’s ‘ Commercial Annual,’ as the formal statements relating to that Presidency 
have not yet been received at the India House ; — 


. ■ . , ■ 



rar IMVOETS AITD EXVOBIS. : 


IHBOKTS. 

ExroBrs. • 






Not Imports. 

Net Exports. 


£ 

£ ■- 

" ■ £\ 

£ 

Bengal 

603,154 

1,072,194 


469,040 

Madras .................. 

194,221 

621,814 


327,593 

Bombay 

1,188'913 

353j654 

835,259 


Total............ 

1,986,288 

1,947,662 

38,626 



) ^ The unimportant discrepancies that may he detected bet-ween the lower figures 

■ of these totals and those entered at the end of the Table in page 82 and elsewhere, 

arc explained to have arisen from the var;png results of working in gross and iu 
detail, and the exclusion of fractions of rupees and the rejection of u-nit figures, to 
convert the rupee into sterling money at different stages of the arithmetical process.] 
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tlie Indian empire, during the eight years in question, are embodied in 
the annexed table :~ 


UEMAINS. 

Oaicutta. j 

MADBAS. I 

Bombat. 

Gold. 

Silvei'. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 
1862-53 
1853-54 

■f 

& 

215,530 
362,554 
415,947 
27 o,o43 
317,998 
401,243 
575,351 
481,756 

Si 

+ 835,294 

— 520,402 
+ 216,097 
+ 586,117 
+ 595,154 

+ 1,654,639 
+ 2,342,261 
+ 1,166,317 

S 

27,561 

48,558 

33,173 

5.5,091 

32,868 

76,069 

49,121 

86,719 

s 

+ 51,469 

— 130,667 

— 649,826 

— 6,291 

+ 123,097 
+ 5,561 

+ 491,3o3 
+ 375,115 

£ 

605,757 

628,005 

899,799 

765,159 

802,428 

790,301 

641,887 

515,396 

£ 

490,442 
159, .305 
749,671 
750,946 
1,398,974 
1,205,157 
1,776,176 
763,359 

3,045,922 

+ 6,874,477 

409,160 

+ 259,811 

6,548,732 

7,293,930 


In appropriate supplement to these Tables, and to enable my 
readers to judge of the comparatiye importance of the bullion traffic 
with India, I annex a statement from Col. Sykes’ paper ‘ On the 
External Commerce of British India,’ published in the 'Journal of 
the Statistical Society,’ for June, 1856, and further brought up to 
the present date, which exliibits the relatiye values of goods and 
bullion imported and exported during the six years from 1849-60 
to 1854-55. 


Aistract of Imports and Exports of Goods and Bullion from 1849-50 to 1 854-55. ’■ 


Veers 
ended 
SOth April. 

Total nmount 
of Goods 
imported into 
the three 
■presidencies. 

Total amount 
of Goods 
imported into 
the three 
Presidencies. 

Excess 
of Goods 
exported. 

Net import 
of 

Bullion. 

EXCO.SS of 
Exports of 
Goods, 
deducting 
Net Import 
of Bullion. 

Bills drawn 
upon India 
hy the 
Directors. 

Pinal 

Balances of 
Trade in 
favorofindin 
adfusted by 
other means. 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 
18.51-52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

£ 

10.300.000 

11.559.000 

12.240.000 

10.071.000 
11,122,000 
12,442,000 

£ 

17.312.000 

18.164.000 

19.879.000 

20.465.000 

19.295.000 

18.298.000 

£ 

7.012.000 

6.605.000 

7.639.000 
10,394,000 

8.173.000 

5.856.000 

£ 

2.426.000 

3.270.000 

4.133.000 

5.776.000 

3.389.000 
38,000 

£ 

4.687.000 

3.335.000 

3.506.000 

4.618.000 

4.748.000 

5.818.000 

£ 

2.936.000 

3.236.000 

2.777.000 

3.317.000 

3.850.000 

3.669.000 

£) 

1.651.000 
99,000 

729.000 

1.301.000 

934.000 

2.149.000 

Total... 

67,734,000 

113,413,000 

46,679,000 

19,031,000 

26,648,000 

19,785,000 

6,863,000 

Average 

11,289,000 

18,902,000 

7,613,000 

3,171,000 

4,441,000 

3,297,000 

1,143,000 

TUe Bengal return for the year la'if-SS is talten fl-om Bonnaud’.s ‘ Oominorcial Annual,’ as the offlchd pnpora 
liavo not yet lieen received from that I’residenoy. 


As the statements in the above Table are understood to have been 


1 [ Mr. Lev’s Circulars furnish us with the actual shipments of treasure for India 
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prepared from official Custom-House returns, they may be accepted 
as fro-tanto authentic ; and as the Goyernment of the East India Com- 
pany adhere to the highly primitive system of levying duties upon 
exports, the totals thus obtained are probably as trustworthy as the 
corresponding entries of imports. 

As intimately connected with the subject of the demand for silver 
bullion in India, I also append a full retmm of the responsibilities 
undertaken by the East India Company on account of railways in 
course of construction. I have not been able to obtain exact state- 
ments of the several amounts actually expended in India — com- 
prising the sums repaid by the Government in silver coin in return 
for the gold deposited in the treasury in Leadenhall Street— but 
the difference between the totals “paid in’' and “ re-issued in Eng- 
land” wiU ftu'nish an approximate estimate of what the liability 
amounts to. 


by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s vessels, during the years 1855, 1856, and 
1857, amounting to the subjoined totals : — 

1855. 

UifiTED KiifODOM,*'' (January to December). Othek Poets (11 months). 


Calcutta Gold £ 350 Silver £2,299,235 Silver £ 603,141 

Madras „ 17,789 „ 177,173 „ 289,014 

hombay „ 1,232 „ 2,267,400 „ 61,344 


£19,371 £4,743,808 £943,499 

The grand total shipped for the East in 1856 was— From the United King- 
dom: Gold, £948,272 ; Silver, £6,409,889. Other Ports: Gold, £243,239 ; Silver, 
£1,524,240. 


1856. 

United Kingdom. Othee Poets. 

(including Deo., 1855 ). 

Calcutta Gold £719 Silver £3,417,091 Silver £ 433,303 

Madras „ 28,523 „ 213,781 „ 327,494 

Bombay „ 7,906 „ 4,748,631 „ 163,216 


£ 37,148 £ 8,379,503 £ 924,013 

Total exports for the East from the United Kingdom for 1856 : Gold, £404,749 ; 
Silver, £12,118,985. Other Ports : Gold, £74,039 ; Silver, £1,989,916. 

1867. 

United Kingdom. Othee Poets. 

Calcutta... Gold, £ 36,040 Shver, £ 5,689,015 Gold, £30,896 Silver, £ 893,407 

Madras.,. ,, 97,788 „ 403,646 „ 15,300 „ 400,710 

Bombay,.. ,, 30,565 „ 5,275,950 „ 16,161 „ 523,956 


£164,393 £11,368,611 £62,357 £ 1,888,073 

Total exports for the East from the United Kingdom : Gold, £269,275 ; Silver, 
£16,795,232. Other Ports : Gold, £259,986 ; Silver, £3,350, 689. 

Bom^ayllfl^lraary foiv eitlier of tlm three .Taniuu-y, and only . C0S,S7I for 
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It may lie necessary to add that tli© payments into the Company’s 
Treasury on account of Eailways commenced in 1848-49, and that 
the rate of exchange for Indian subscribers was permanentlj^ fixed at 
Is. 10^?. per Company’s rupee.^ 


Tabbe exhibiting the suns paid into the Hast India Company'' s Treasury, 
in London, on account of Railways in India, up to 80th Sept., 1856. 


Names of Companies. 

Capital 

sanctioned. 

Total paid in. 

Ee-issned 
in England, 

East Indian 

£ 

10,731,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

£ 

6,219,733 

2,525,113 

1,926,354 

265,614 

334,511 

£ 

3,094,126 

866,263 

1,027,805 

92,480 

58,891 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Madras 

Sind 

Bombay and Baroda 

^ Of this total the sum of £ 869, 3( 

19,731,000 
)1 has been dish 

11,271,325 
ursed as Interesi 

5,139,565 
on Capital. 


Another important item bearing upon these details still remains 
to be noticed — that of the comparative value of the uncurrent silver 
coin received into the mint, as contrasted with the amount of bullion 


^ [The rate of exchange thus permanently cstablislicd, irrespective of intrinsic value 
or any possible scheme of commercial par, has necessarily had the effect of insuring 
that nearly all the Ihnds required for railways should be raised in England to the ex- 
clusion of Indian subscribers. The second Table at page 14 will indicate the intrinsic 
value of the Company’s rupee, and its details will exemplify how the exchangeable 
value of that coin is liable to bo affected by external influences; but, under ordinary 
circumstances, the par value may be fairly tahen at 2s. ; now, under this permanent 
and immutable arrangement, whatever the commercial rate of exchange might chance 
to rule at, Indian contributors to their own local railways had to pay 218 Company’s 
rupees for every £20 share, or about . 9 per cent, more than the nominal value of the 
stock, while under favorable rates of exchange, such as Ave have c.xperienced of late, 
hy remitting the money to England, the £20 share could be purchased for about 184 
Company's rupees, making a total difference of no less than 17 per cent ! In a 
similar degree have our Eastern speculators reason to complain of the comparative 
rates of interest ; for while the Home Government w’as undertaking these millions of 
railway debts, and guaranteeing a minimum rate of profit at o, and never less than 
4.1 per cent., the Government of India was endeavouring to persuade it.s obedient 
siihjects that 4, and even 3|- percent. (2Sth October, 1853) Avas quite as much as 
tlieir money Avas Avorth ; and the latter rate was not to form an ascending minimum 
like the railAvay guarantee, but a maximum, liable, on the contrary, to reduction at 
any favorable moment, after the manner of the extinguishment of the 5 per cents, in 
1853 and their conversion into fours, the consentient liolders of AA'hich aatuc startled 
by the opening of a ncAv loan at the former rate, in le.ss than fourteen months after the 
completion of this— to use the words of the GoA'ernor-Gonoral— “not the less suc- 
cessful” operation. To sum up these contrasts, it is ncAiessary to hear in mind the 
relative value of money in the two countries; AA'hieli maybe justly te.sted by the iude.x 
until lately afforded by the legal rate of interc.st in each— that of India being 12, 
Avhilo that of .England was; 5 per cent.] 
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broxigiit for coinage by individuals unconnected with, the State : ^ the 
one indicating the amount of the old currency replaced by new coin, 
the other disclosing- the increase made to the circulating medium; 
though this latter is liable to be affected by too many varying in- 
fluences to be received as any criterion of the total peimanently 
available to meet the monetary wants of the country. 

I limit the present returns to the rupee or standard currency;^ 
commencing with those of the year 1833-84, in order to embrace the 
entire period comprised in the parallel Table at page 81. 



^ [Notwithstanding his rcinark on the subject at page 41, Prinsep omitted to 
discriminate in his Table of the Coinages of the Calcutta Mint the separate amounts 
doriYod from cacli source. In the returns of the Provincial Mints (page 81) the 
difference is duly marked,] 

^ [ Tlie coinage of gold may ho gathered, from the previous Tables, to have been 
in proportion to that of silver; 

In the Calcutta Mint, from 1801-2 to 1832-33 as 3.18 to 30.19 

„ from 1833-34 to 1854-55 as 1.32 to 41.68 

Madras from 1833-34 to 1854-55 as .73 to 5.25 

Bombay hom 1833-34 to 1854-55 as .0071 to 24. 

No gold was coined in tire European mints of the North-Western Provinces.] 
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The diminislied coinage in iSo^l-ffi is attributed (authoritatively) to the decrease in the imports of silver hullion in that year. 
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It will be seen from tbe above figured details, that, during the last 
twenty “two years, the grand total of the coinage of silver in the East 
India Company’s mints has reached no less a sum than 71,55,49,286 
rupees, or £71,554,928 : towards this amount 24,19,11,918 rupees were 
contributed by the old metal of the worn or recalled currencies; and 
47,15,19,671 rupees constituted the proportion of bullion brought for 
coinage by individuals. It may be instructive to test a section of 
these returns in connexion wth the statistics furnished by the bullion 
trade of India, illustrated at page 83. To select the same eight years 
for which the figures have been tabulated in that statement {i.e. 
1846-7 to 1853-4), it is to be observed, that the total amount of silver 
bullion— in excess of the returned coin— minted at the three Presi- 
dencies, during the period, was over 20 crore of rupees, or twenty 
millions sterling;^ while the balance of silver bullion remaining in 
India, on the traffic of the same interval, is seen to amoimt to 
14,42,82,180 rupees, or less than fourteen and a half millions sterling. 
The results of the two returns are not so directly dependent on each 
other, that their non-accordance need cause surprise, nor is there any 
reason why the five and a half millions of surplus coin may not have 
been re-exported in that shape, in the ordinary course, even if we did 
not know that the Company’s rupee has hitherto supplied much of the 
circulating medium of Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the Straits settle- 
ments. There is no ground for supposing that any quantity of the 
silver bullion, used for Mint purposes, is at this time supplied by India 
itself— though it contributed not unimportantly to the local niinta 
lip to 1882-33.* Wq may faiidy, therefore, take the ebb and flow of 
bullion, in the every-day transactions of commerce, as a momentary 


1 


[ Detail of Silver Bullion, over and above the recalled coin, minted at the three 
Bresideneics. 

Eoi- tho years Oonipany’s llupoes. 


1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 60 
1860-51 

1851- 52 

1852- 63 

1853- 54 


Go’s Rs. 


1,78,29,573 

62,15,878 

93,86,998 

1,93,79,343 

2,27,20,336 

3,73,65,808 

6,46,13,630 

3,28,26,087 


20,02,27,653. 


5,28,11,792, excluding 
Bombay lx»r 1848-49. 

14,74,15,861 


Bengal total 10,68,53,021 

Madras total 1,36,78,362 

Bombay total 7,96,06,280 


Co’sEs. 20,02,27,653—] 


[See Table, page 81.] 
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index of tlie amount of coin removed by sea-transpo-rt ; tbougb such a 
test would by no means demonstrate either the maximum or minimum 
of that drain in exceptional instances. The inland or conterminous 
absorption of coined money, on the other hand, is far beyond the reach 
of the boldest speculation ; but, with an existing frontier line ex- 
tending from Mekran to the Straits of Malacca, and with the various 
imperfectly civilized races on our borders all seeking eagerly for the 
precious metals, we may imagine that the outgoing in these directions 
can scarcely be inconsiderable. However, even admitting that India 
temporarily retains tbe full 14.4 millions of the 20 coined for her in 
eight jnai-s, the amount can by no means be said to be excessive,^ nor 
is it to be expected — while the monetary laws remain as at present con- 
stituted — that the demand should be proportionately lessened ; and, 
as much has been written regarding the undue absorption of bullion 
by India at large, it may be fitting that I should observe that, 
whatever may have constituted the attracting magnet, or wherever 
the ultimate resting-place of the precious metals may have been, 
in olden times; there is now good and sufficient reason why silver 
should continue to flow towards our Eastern dominions. Hot to 
touch upon the obvious commercial necessities of our trade as of 
late balanced, it is to be remembered that India has advanced con- 
siderably in material prosperity : not only is there enhanced security 
of life and property, together with a manifest and natural in- 
crease of the population, but the facilities of traffic and real wealth 
have progressed Avith equal strides under our rule. There is noAV 
but little object in hoarding, less in secreting ; the palpable value 
of money is better understood ; and even its conversion into ornaments 
lias comparatively ceased since the introduction of the more extensively 
alloyed rupee, tbe hardness of the metal of Avliieh neither Avoi’kers 

^ [ The population returns, tliougli most minutely accurate for some portions of 
India, are hut mere guess- Avork for others. Tlic folloAving is the latest return I have 
been able to obtain at the En.st India House. This Avill give for British India a 
return of 1.1 rupee per head of increase to the currency in eight years : 

POPULATION OP INDIA. 

Under direct administration of the Governor-General (in- 


cluding the Panjab, Nagpore, and Oucle) 23,055,972 

Under Lieut.-Governor of Bengal 41,212,562 

Under Lieut.-Governor of Hortli-West Provinces 33,216,365 

Under Governor of Madras 22,437,297 

Under Governor of Bombay 11,109,007 


Total British Posse.ssions 131,031,263 

Total Independent and protected Native Stato.s 48,423,630 

Total Foreign States (French and Portuguese) 617,149 
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Hor 'wearers approve. Equally have the advantages of direct money 
payments reached the comprehension of the masses, for not only, as 
has been remarked, do the landholders no longer pay the Government 
demand in kind, hut, more important stiU, the adherence to that 
primitive mode of liquidation has been generally discontinued among 
the village communities in their internal apportionment of responsi- 
bilities. 

I may be permitted, in conclusion, to remark, in regard to the 
proposed re-introduction of a gold coinage, that I am altogether 
opposed to such a measure. A metal that must be expected pro- 
gressively to fall in value — whatever the immediate needs of Europe 
may seem to evidence to the contrary — ^is not calculated to be favor- 
ably received by the people of India, especially as its market rate 
has already been sensibly affected in that country by the gold dis- 
coveries of Australia. 

However, on the other hand, I am confident that much of the 
threatened difficulty might be met by a well-devised scheme for a 
paper currency, to consist of Government Hotes duly notified as legal 
tenders, and definitively recognised as receivable in payment of the 
State revenue ; but, in such a case, there must be no reservation of 
“until further orders,” as in the Gold Proclamation of 1841; nor 
must there be permitted to exist a possibility of any future Adminis- 
tration reducing the One Hundred Eupee Note into one of the current 
value of eighty,* as was effected, in regard to ah the securities involved, 
by the conversion of the old five per cent, stock. Possibly fe'w 
nations could be met with, better prepared than the people of 
India, to accept a sound and carefully elaborated plan for a repre- 
sentative currency. As contrasted with their conventional morality, 
whether religious or social, them commercial faith and probity stand 
out in prominent relief. "What they respect among themselves, they 
revere iu their ruler^; and, in spite of some awkward incidents in the 
histoi-y of British India, the English name stiU stands exalted with 
the mass of the population, who have concerned themselves less about 

1 [Col. Syles, p. 84.] 

_ ® [The GoTcrnment orders of 1853-54 directly affected the interest alone of the 
funds assfiiled— reducing it from 5 to 4 per cent.— the selling price of the securities 
remaining little below par ; hut the opening of the 5 per cent, loan of 1855 depre- 
ciated the market value of the principal of the converted stock, in proportion to the 
relatively enhanced rate of interest offered under the new loan. In the one case, 
the public naturally inferred that the Government was acting in good faith, and 
justified— by knowledge inaccessible to the non-official world — in the reductioir 
enforced ; a feeling that was still further confirmed by the distinctive proclamation of 
the closing of afi. open. 4 per cent, loans, and the invitation of subscriptions at 3} per 
cent. In the second instance, those who had relied upon the equity, superior infor- 
mation, or prescience of the Government, discovered their error.] 
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tlae acts and policy of tlie Central Government, than the immediate 
rule of the high-principled gentlemen -whom this country has ordinarily 
sent to administer in detail the local sections of our Eastern empire. 
In similar relative degree to their advancement and civilization, 
does their knowledge of the intricacies of hanking and exchange 
strike our European perceptions; so that, whether under the aspect 
of confidence in our probity, or comprehension of our measures, the 
Indian public may be said to he fully prepared to welcome an im- 
proved and enlarged system of state finance. But, as I desire to 
confine myself to the record of facts, and ordinarily abstain from 
speculation or argument, I bring these observations to a somewhat 
abrupt close. — E.T.] 


[As Prinsep’s Esefiil Tables are now definitively associated with his 
Numismatic Essays, it will be expedient to amplify the former by any 
information regarding Indian coinage equivalents or monetary values 
that may chance to be readily accessible; I therefore append a few 
notes on these subjects, extracted from that admirable work. Sir II. M. 
Elliot’s ‘ Glossary of Terms used in the North-'Western Provinces of 
India.*' 



“Dumrbe, (lamri. .... Dumree is commonly loiovn as a 

nominal coin, equal to 3g- or 3J Dams; or between 2 and 3 Gundas — so that a 
Dumree varies from 8 to 1 2 Oowrees, according to the good will and pleasure of 
the money-changers. It may be useM to subjoin from the ‘ Dewan Pusund’ a table 
showing the value of Dumrees and Dams : — 


1 Dumree, 

3| 

2 Dumrees, 



3 Dumrees, 

H 

4 Dumrees, 

12i 

5 Dunu'ees, 

... 15 

6 Dumrees, 

18| 

7 Dumrees, 

22 

8 Dumrees, 

... 25 

9 Dumrees, 

28 

10 Dumrees, 

n-i 

11 Dumrees, 

... S4J 

12 Dumrees, 

37i 

13 Dumrees, 

... 40 

14 Dumrees, 

44 


1 [To those who are curious in the science of 
progressive arrangement of popular totals, I would 
elaborate article, ‘ Chaurhsi,’ p. 151.] 


dams. 


dams, .. 
dams. « 

.... 1 

chhudam. 

dams, .. 
dams. 

... 1 

adhela. 

dams, .. 
dams. 

a 

.«• * 4 ' 

puesa. 

dams, .. 
dams. 

... 1 

puesa. 

dams, .. 
dams. 

- i| 

puesa. 

dams, .. 
dams. 

... li 

puesa. 

dams, .. 

... If 

puesa. 


numbers and would study the 
roconunend the ponisal of the 
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15 DumreeSj ... 47 dams. 

16 Dumrees, 50 dams, ...... 1 tuka. 

The table is given with some slight variations in the ‘Zoohdutu-l-Quwaneen,’ 
but in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given mth correctness. 

“Dam, dhm The Dam in the Ayeen-i-Akberee, and in 

most Revenue accounts, is considered to be the 40th part of a rupee ; but to the 
common people it is knovm as the 50th part of a Tuka : 25 therefore go to a Pysa, 
and 12| to an Adhela. 

“Ohhtoam, chhadhm Literally, six dams; equal 

to two dumrees. The proper amoimt is six and a quarter dams, but by abbreviation 
it is called Chhudam. 

“ Gxjnda, i-iif gandh Like the Dam, the Gimda of account 

and the Gunda of practice do not coincide. Gundas of account are but little used 
in the North-'Western Provinces, except in Benkres and the Debra Doon, and, in 
consequence of its former subjection to Oudh, the hTuzurkna accounts of Eohilcund 
are frequently drawn out in Gundas. This Gunda is the 20th part of an Anna. 
The Gunda known to the common people is not of stable amount ; sometimes four, 
and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, go to a pucka Dumree, or Chhudam, 
according to the pleasure of the money dealers, or the state of the market. Not- 
withstanding this variable amount, as a Gunda is equivalent to four Cowrees, 
‘ to count by Gundas,’ signifies to count by foxu’S, or by the quarternary scale, to 
which the natives are very partial ; — in the same way as to count by gahees, or 
punjas, is to count by fives, or by the quinary scale. As four Cowrees make one 
Gunda, so do twenty Gundas make one Pun, and sixteen Puns make one Kuhhwun. 
But there are grades of monetary value even below that of Cowree; for the 
Hindfis seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quantities, as they are 
with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the article Crore. Thus 3 Grant, or 4 
Kak, or 5 But, or 9 Dunt, or 27 Jou, or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Suno are each equi- 
valent to one Cowree. These are not in practical use in the North-'Westem Provinces, 
but are entered in several account books, and many of them appear to be employed in 
the Bazar translations of Cuttack and parts of Bengal. See Puushton’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ 
vol. i., p. 182, 1841, The Cowree shell, the Cyprsea Moneta, has been subject to 
strange diminution of value, in consequence of tbe facilities of commerce, by which 
their worth has been depressed below that of the precious metals. In 1740, a rapee 
exchanged for 2,400 CoAvrees ; in 1756, for 2,560 Cowrees; and at this time as many 
as 6,500 Cowrees may be obtained for the rupee. Cowree in Persian is translated 
by Khur-mohra, literaEy, a ‘jackass’s’ or ‘mifie’s’ shell; because mules are orna- 
mented in that country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain’s bullock is in this 
country. In Arabic it is known by "VYuda, which Ibn Batuta says is carried 
in large quantities from the Maidive Islands to Bengal, where it is used as coin ; and 
therefore there can be no doubt that the Cypraia Moneta is meant. The Kamoos adds 

^ that it is suspended from the neck to avert the evil eye, as it 

is in India to this day,i provided the neck shell is ’split or broken. Among European 
nations, excepting the English, these shells are known by the name of Porceli, 

1 [“ Gunda is also the name applied to the knotted string which is suspended round 
a child’s neck for the same purpose; but not, apparently, because it has any connec- 
tion with the Cowree Amulet.” J 
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Porcellaiix, PorcoUanen, and Porcelaine, on account of the fimcied resemblance of 
tlieir shape to that of the back of a little pig, -whence we haye the Chinese porcelain, 
of which the glaze, or varnish, is similar to that of the Oowree. 

“ Gbore, karor .... Ten millions. The names of the higher 

numbers are thus given in the ‘ Zoobdut-ool-Q,uwaneen.’ 100 Crore — 1 Uruh; 
100 XJruh == 1 K,hm:uh; 100 K,huruh = 1 Keel; 100 Neel = 1 Pudum; 100 
Pudum == 1 Sxmk,h; 100 Sunk,h = 1 UId; 100 Uld = 1 Unk; 100 link = 1 
Pudha.”] 
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BRITISH INDIAN 

WEIGHTS AND MEASHEES 


The system of Wohghts established hy Regulation YII. of 1833, 
is founded on the same unit as the rupee of the equalized monetary 
system of British India, it having been found that the ■\veight of 
the Madras, Bombay, and RarruBhabad rupee, already very generally 
used throughout Upper and Western India, as the foundation of the 
Ser and Man, could be substituted for the sikka weight of Bengal 
by a very slight modification of the latter, which would be hardly 
perceptible in commercial dealings. Other palpable advantages of 
the introduction of tlie new weight were pointed oiit,^ of which it is 
only necessary here to allude to the three following : — 

1. That the man formed from the modified weight would be 
precisely equal to one hundred English troy j)Ounds ; and 

2. That thirty-tive sers would also be precisely equal to seventy- 
two pounds avoirdupois ; — thus establishing a simple connection void 
of fractions, between the two English metrical scales and that of 
India. 

3. The weight of the new unit nearly accorded with, the average 
weight of many of the native tolas sent home for examination at the 
London mint, by order of the Honourable Court of Directors ; as well 
as with that of Akbai’, deduced from the weight of many coins of 
that emperor. 

We shall begin, the present division of our subject, as in the ease 
of the Indian coins, by setting forth in the first instance the present 
legal system, and afterwards lirovidiiig a brief descriptive catalogue 
of the many other weights prevailing throughout the Company’s 
provinces, with comparative tables for the conversion of one denomi- 
nation into the other. 

The unit of the British Indiari ponderary system is called the 
tola. It -weighs 180 grains English troy weight. Erom it upwards 

^ Vide a paper on the subject in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ 
for October, 1832, vol. i., p. 445. 
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are derived the heavy weights, viE. : — Chhatak, Ser, and Man (or 
Maund) ; and, by its subdivisions, the small or jeAveller’s weights, 
called Mashas, Eatis, and Dhans. 

The following scheme comprehends both of these in one series : — 


Man. 

Panseri.i 

Ser.2 

Chhathk.^ 

ToFa.i 

MS.sha.*' 

Eati.® 

Dha,n.7 

1 

8 

40 

640 

3200 

3S400 

807200 

1228800 


1 

5 

80 

400 

4800 

38400 

153600 



1 

16 

80 

960 

7680 

30720 




1 

5 

60 

480 

1920 





1 

12 

96 

384 






1 

8 

32 


1 4 

The mm (or that weight to which it closely accords in value, and 
to which it is legally equivalent in the new scale) has been hitherto 
better known among Europeans by the name of ^ bazar maund,’ but 
upon its general adoption, under Eegulation YII, of 1833, for all 
transactions of the Eritish Government, it should be denominated the 
British Maund (in Hindi, Angren Man), to distinguish it at once 
from all other weights in use throughout the country.® 

The Panseri is, as its name denotes, a hve-ser weight, and there- 
fore should not form an integrant point of the scale ; but, as its use is 
very general, it has been introduced for the convenience of reference. 

The Ser being the commonest weight in use in the retail business 
of the bazam in India, and being liable, according to the pernicious 
system hitherto prevalent, to vary in weight for every article sold as 
well as for every market, is generally referred to the common unit in 
native mercantile dealings, as, “the ser of so many tolas,” (or sikktis, 
barfs, takas, etc.). The standai’d or bazar ser being always 80 tohis. 

The chhatak is the lowest denomination of the gross weights, and is 
commonly divided into halves and quarters (called in Bengali, Icachcha) 
thus marking the line between the two series, which are otherwise 
connected by the relation of the ser, etc. to the tola. 

Tlie tohi is chiefly used in the weighing of the precious metals and 


^ Fanscri, from or 

&r, (Sliakespear • 


■’ Chhatak, from s. ’*1'^ j “ six,” ami “ a mark,” 

* ma, )!y . 

Masha, irrwT, ^u. 

e s. Trft , [Jb , 7 man, ‘grain, rmc.’ 

® In the same way the Ma’dras, Bombay, Farniklifibad rupee (wlion the sikicit 
rupee is abolished, and an English device adopted), may he called “ the Jjriti,sh 
rupee,” and in the native languages 



niNDir 

ASSAY. 


Silver. 


TouoU. 


BBITISH ITOIAS- WEiailTS. 


BiectLISH TBOY -WBIGHTS. 


BltBIfOn -WISIGHCS^ 


oz. dwts. grs. 


1 Especially in the translation of Ee^lations concerning the mints, the English 
expressions being unintelligible ■without explanation. ^ 


(To find the corresponding decimal assay, see the tables in pages 10, 11, The 
English assay report is generally ‘ so much worse (or better) ’ tlian standard, but the 
touch is easily knoivn therefrom, the standard being 11 oz. for silver and 22 carats for 
gold; or 11 nihshas, Hindd reckoning.) 

The correspondence of the Indian system of tveights tvith the 
troy weight of England, and with the ‘systeme metricale ’ of Erance, 
may be best shown by a table. The coincidence of the former is 
perfect: in the latter, the mdsha nearly accords with the gramme, and 
the ser with the kilogramme. 
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coin ; all bullion at the mints is received in this denomination, and the 
tables of bullion produce (as seen in the foregoing pages) ai’e calculated 
per 100 tolas. It is also usual at the mints to make the subdivisions 
of the tola into anas (sixteenths) and pahs, in lien of mashas and ratis. 

Mashas, ratis, and dhans, are used chiefly by native goldsmiths and 
jewellers. They are also employed in the native evaluation by assay 
of the precious metals; thus, ‘ 10 mashas fine’ signifies 10-12ths pm’e, 
and corresponds to ‘ lOoz. touch’ of the English assay report of 
silver. There is a closer accordance with the English gold assay 
scale, inasmuch as the 96 ratis in a tola exactly represent the 96 carat 
grains in the gold assay pound, and the dhan, the quarter-grain. As 
it is sometimes necessary to convert the assay report from one denomi- 
nation into the other, ^ the following comparative table is here inserted. 

Table of the Correspondence of JEnnlish and Indian Assay Weights. 


Tou(ili« Fine 


Touch. Touch. 


oz. (iuiis. 
12 0 
11 174 
11 lo 
11 124 
11 10 
11 74 
11 3' 
11 24 


ot. gi-s. msh. rat. 

24 0 12 0 

23 3 11 7 

23 2 11 6 

23 1 11 5 

23 0 11 4 

22 3 11 3 

22 2 11 2 

22 1 11 1 


Touch. Touch. Fine. 


oz, thvts. ct. gra. Hiah. rat. 

10 0 20 0 10 0 

9 174 19 8 9 7 

9 15" 19 2 9 6 

9 124 19 1 9 5 

9 10' 19 0 9 4 

9 74 18 3 9 8 

9 5 18 2 9 2 

9 24 18 1 9 1 


grarainoa, 

37320J82 


One Man..., 
One Ser .... 
One Ohliat&I 
One Tplfi.. ., 
One M&sba . 
One Eati .... 
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For the coDYersioD of English troy weights into those of India, the 
following scale will suf8.ee, since the simplicity of their relation renders 
a more detailed table unnecessary. 


Xb.rvoy. 

Oz. 

Dwt. 

Grain. 

Tolds and Dacimala. 

1 

12 

240 

5760 

= 32.000 


1 

20 

480 

= 2.6666 etc. 



1 

24 

= 0.1333 etc. 




1 

= 0.0055 etc. 


The accordance of the man weight with the lOOlbs. troy of England 
affords a ready means of ascertaining its relative value in the standards 
of other countries employed in weighing the precious metals, since 
tables of the latter are generally expressed in lbs. troy. The following- 
are a few of the valuations for the principal weights of Eiu-ope, etc. 
extracted from Kelly’s ' Cambist,’ p. 222. The weights in troy grains 
have been converted into tolas by dividing them by 180. 


Tadits of Comparison of the Told and Man with the Gold and Silver, or 
Troy, weights of other eoxmtries. 


1 riiACE 

AND denomination. 

Weight of a 
slntclc h), mark, 
etc. in tolas. 


Aleppo 

Meticfll 

0.405 

7890.410 

Basra 

Miscal 

0.450 

8000.000 



36.965 

86.564 

Oalicut 

Miscal 

0.383 

8347.826 


Tael 

3.221 

993.446 

Constantinople.. , 

Chequee 

27.538 

116.199 

Damascus 

Ounce 

2.600 

1252.173 

Denmark 

Mark 

20.183 

158.546 

England.... 

Pound 

32.000 

100.000 

France 

Kilogramme..... 

85.745 

37.320 

Germany...... 

Cologne mark 

20.044 

159.645 

Holland 

Mark 

21.100 

151.658 

Italy 

Florence and Leghorn libra .. 

29.111 

109.923 

Mocha 

Vakia 

2.655 

1205.020 

Pegu 

Tical 

1.138 

2427.307 

Persia 

Dirham 

0.839 

3812.297 

Portugal 

Mark 

19.675 

162.642 

Prussia 

Mark 

20.050 

159.600 

Rome 

Libbra 

29.077 

110.049 

Russia 

Pound 

35.102 

91.161 

Spain 

Mark 

19.725 

162.230 

Venice....,, 

Mark 

20.452 

156.457 

Vienna.. 

Mark 

24.072 

132.933 


The principal dealings in bullion being with England, ivhere it is 
weighed by the pound troy, while in India it is received by the 
toli, a simple table for the mutual conversion of these two weights 
(without regard to mans and sers) may be useful: it needs no 
explanation. 
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Table for the mutual eonversion of Tolas and Pounds Troy. 


Tolas into Potnnis Teot and Decimals. 

Teoy Pounds into Tolas. 

Tolas. 

Pounds. 

Tolds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tolds. 

Pounds. 

Tolds. 

1000 

31.2500 

650 

17.1875 

100 

3200 

55 

1760 

990 

30.9375 

540 

16.8750 

99 

8168 

54 

1728 

980 

30.6250 

530 

16.5625 

98 

3136 

53 

1696 

970 

30.3125 

520 

16.2500 

97 

3104 

52 

1664 

960 

30.0000 

510 

15.9375 

96 

3072 

51 

1632 

960 

29.6876 

500 

15.6250 

95 

3040 

50 

1600 

940 

29.3750 

490 

15.3125 

94 

3008 

49 

1568 

930 

29.0625 

480 

15.0000 

93 

2976 

48 

1536 

920 

28.7500 

470 

14.6875 

92 

2944 

47* 

1504 

910 

28.4375 

460 

14.3750 

91 

2912 

46 

1472 

900 

28.1250 

450 

14.0625 

90 

2880 

45 

1440 

890 

27.8125 

440 

13.7500 

89 

2848 

44 

1408 

880 

27.5000 

430 

13.4375 

88 

2816 

43 

1376 

870 

27.1875 

420 

13.1250 

87 

2784 

42 

1344 

860 

26.8750 

410 

12.8125 

86 

2752 

41 

1312 

860 

26.5625 

400 

12.5000 

85 

2720 

40 

1280 

840 

26.2500 

390 

12.1875 

84 

2688 

39 

1248 

830 

25.9375 

380 

11.8750 

83 

2656 

38 

1216 

820 

25.6250 

370 

11.5625 

82 

2624 

37 

1184 

810 

25.3125 

360 

11.2500 

81 

2592 

36 

1152 

800 

25.0000 

350 

10.9375 

80 

2560 

35 

1120 

790 

24.6875 

340 

10.6250 

79 

2528 

34 

1088 

780 

24.3750 

330 

10.3125 

78 

2496 

33 

1056 

770 

24.0625 

320 

10.0000 

77 

2464 

32 

1024 

760 

23.7500 

310 

9.6875 

76 

2432 

31 

992 

750 

23.4375 

300 

9.3750 

75 

2400 

30 

960 

740 

23.1250 

290 

9.0625 

74 

2368 

29 

928 

730 

22.8125 

280 

8.7500 

73 

2336 

28 

896 

720 

22.5000 

270 

8.4375 

72 

2304 

27 

864 

710 

22.1875 

260 

8.1250 

71 

2272 

26 

832 

700 

21.8750 

250 

7.8125 

70 

2240 

25 

800 

690 

21.5625 

240 

7.5000 

69 

2208 

24 

768 

680 

21.4500 

230 

7.1875 

68 

2176 

23 

736 

670 

20.9375 

220 

6.8750 

67 

2144 

22 

704 

660 

20.6250 

210 

6.5625 

66 

2112 

21 

672 

650 

20.3125 

200 

6.2500 

65 

2080 

20 

640 

640 

20.0000 

190 

5.9375 

64 

2048 

19 

608 

630 

19.6875 

180 

5.6250 

63 

2016 

18 

576 

620 

19.3750 

170 

5.3125 

62 

1984 

17 

544 

610 

19.0626 

160 

5.0000 

61 

1952 

16 

512 

600 

18.7500 

150 

4.6875 

60 

1920 


480 

590 

18.4375 

140 

4.3750 

69 

1888 

14 

448 

580 

18.1250 

130 

4.0625 

58 

1856 

13 

416 

670 

17.8125 

120 

3.7500 

57 

1824 

12 

384 

560 

17.5000 

100 

3.4375 

56 

1792 

11 

352 


To mmort the decimals of a lit. into ounces and divts.y and yiGG versS, 


12 oz. 

= 1.000 

6 oz. 

= 0,500 

20 dwt. = 

= 0.083 

9 dwt. 

= 0.037 

11 

.916 

6 

.416 

18 

.075 

1 

.029 

10 

.833 

/ 4 

.333 

16 

.066 

■5" 

.020 

9 

.750 

3 

.260 

■ 14 

.058 

■■ '.3 ■/. 

.012 

8 

.666 

2 

.166 

12 

.051 

■: 2,, 

.008 

7 

.583 

1 

.083 

10 

.041 

■■ 1 ' , ■ 

.004 


1 ounce troy == 2.667 tol&^^ or 2 tol&s 8 mfishus. 
7| dwts. „ = 1 tol&, and 1 dwt, == 1.33 tol&. 
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The same degree of correspondence cannot be expected between the 
Indian Aveights and the avoirdupois weights of England; hut, as the 
latter are employed in all the transactions of commerce, excepting 
those of bullion and some other trifling articles, it becomes necessary 
to give tables for their conversion at greater length. In these, as on 
former occasions, the system of expressing fractions in decimals has 
been preferred, from the very great facility it affords in taking out 
the equivalents of quantities to which the tables do not extend. 
Decimal numeration is too weH understood in the present day to 
require explanation, but one example may be advantageously given as 
applying to, all the tables hereafter constructed on the same principle : 

Required the equivalent of 57,353 majis, 35 sers, 6 chhatdhs, in 
avoirdupois po%md,s. 

Taking the numbers opposite to 57, 35, and 30 respectively, and removing the 
decimal point, — in the first three places, to the right hand ; — in the second, one 
place to the right; — and in the third, one place to the left, we have 
57,000 mans = 4690286. 

350 = 38800. 

3 = 246.857 

37 sens = 76.114 

Gchhats. = .771 

lbs. 4719409.742 = 12 ounces nearly. 

Since 35 sers are exactly equal to 72 pounds avoirduj)ois, the fol- 
lowing simple and accurate rules for their mutual conversion, will be 
found equally convenient with the table. 

Etob I. — To convert Indian weight into avoirdupois weight. 

1. Multiply the weight in sers by 72, and divide by 35 : the 
result will be the weight in lbs. av. 

2. Or, multiply the weight in mans by 36, and diwide by 49 : the 
result will be the weight in cwt. av. 

Euie II. — To convert avoirdupois weight into Indian loeight. 

1. Multiply the weight in lbs. av. by 35, and divide by 72 ; the 
result win be the weight in sers, 

2. Or, multiply the weight in cwts. by 49, and divide by 36 : the 
result will be the weight in mans, or maunds.^ 

One ton = 27.222 mans, or 27|- mans nearly. 

One man == 82f'lbs. av. exactly. 

•i For facility of recollection this rule may be expre.ssed in arithmetical poetry thus : 
Of one hundi'cd weight should you iiieline 
A sum in Indian to fix ; — 

First multiply by forty-nine, 

And then divide by thirty-six. 




Mans. 


Pounds, 


4526.714 

4443.429 

4361.143 

4278.857 

4196.672 

4114.286 

4032.000 

3949.715 
3867 429 

3785.143 

3702.857 

3620.572 

3638.286 

3456.000 

3373.715 

3291.429 

3209.143 

3126.868 

3044.672 

2962.286 

2880.000 

2797.715 

2716.429 

2633.143 

2550.858 

2468.672 

2386.286 

2304.000 

2221.715 

2139.429 

2057.143 

1974.858 

1892.572 

1810.286 

1728.000 

1645.715 

1563.430 

1481.144 

1398.868 

1316.673 

1234.287 

1152.000 

1069.715 

987.430 

905.144 


OJihnt, 8 


(The last column serves for the conversion of the cteeira^la of a pound avoirdupois 
into ounces and drams. It will he found useful also with tlie two following Tahles.) 


Value of oz. and 
. di'im in deci- 

mals of Uj, 

OZ, 

dec. ■ 

16 = 

1.0000 

15i 

.9687 

15 

.9375 

m 

.9063 

14 

.8750 

131 

.8438 

13 

.8125 

121 

.7813 

12 

.7600 

HI 

.7188 

11 

.6875 

101 

.6563 

10 

.6250 

9| 

,6938 

9 

.5625 

Si 

.6313 

8 

.6000 

n 

.4688 

7 

.4375 

61 

.4063 

6 

.3750 

H 

.3438 

5 

.3125 


.2813 

4 

.2500 

H 

.2188 

3 

.1876 

2| 

.1563 

2 

.1250 

H 

.0938 

1 

.0625 

15drs.= 

=.0586 

14 

,0547 

13 

.0508 

12 

.0469 

ii; ■■■■ 

,0430 

10 

.0391 

9 

.0361 

8 

.0312 


.0274 

6 

.0234 

5 

.0194 

, 4 

.0166 

d ■ 

.0117 

■: 2 , . 

.0078 
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Table / or the conversion of Mans (or Mamds) into Tons, Jlmdred- 
weights, and Founds. 


Mans* 

Tons. 

owts. 

11)8. 

Mans. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

100000 

3673 

9 

43.00 

100 

3 

13 

52.57 

. 10000 

367 

6 

105.10 

90 

3 

6 

13.72 

9000 

830 

12 

27.39 

80 

2 

18 

86.86 

8000 

293 

17 

61.68 

70 

2 

11 

48.00 

7000 

257 

2 

95.97 

60 

2 

4 

9.14 

6000 

220 

8 

18.26 

50 

1 

16 

82.29 

5000 

183 

13 

52.55 

40 

1 

9 

43.43 

4000 

146 

18 

86.84 

30 

1 

2 

4.57 

3000 

110 

4 

9.13 

20 

0 

14 

77.71 

2000 

73 

9 

43.42 

10 

0 

7 

38.85 

1000 

36 

14 

77.71 

9 

0 

6 

68.57 

900 

33 

1 

25.13 

8 

0 

5 

98.28 

800 

29 

7 

84.56 

7 

0 

5 

16.00 

700 

25 

14 

31.99 

6 

0 

4 

42,11 

600 

22 

0 

91.42 

5 

0 

3 

75.42 

600 

18 

7 

38.85 

4 

0 

2 

105.14 

400 

14 

13 

98.28 

3 

0 

2 

21.65 

300 

11 

0 

45.71 

2 

0 

: 1. 

52.57 

200 

7 

6 

105.14 

1 

0 

0 

82,28 


Table for converting Avoirdupois weights into British Indian weights. 


Tons. 

Mnn.s or 
liUz&T llaunds. 

1 Owts. 

Mans or 

Bdznr Mannas. 

1 11)8. 

Mans or 
BazarMaunds, 

nn 

iniis, 

2722 

SI*. 

iO 

cliliat. 

10 

19 

mns. 

25 

sr. 

34 

oWiat. 

7S 

100 

mils. sr. 
1 8 

clihilt, 

12| 

14.1 

90 

2450 

1 

9 

18 

24 

20 

9| 

90 

1 

3 

IBI 

2177 

32 

8 

17 

23 

5 

80 

0 

38 

IKS 

1905 

23 

7 

16 

21 

31 

2 

70 

0 

34 

0 

60 

1633 

14 

6 

15 

20 

16 

10^ 

60 

0 

29 

21 


1361 

5 

5 

14 

19 

2 


50 

0 

24 

42 

40 

1088 

36 


13 

17 

27 

12| 

40 

0 

19 

7 


816 

27 

3 

12 

16 

IS 

54 

30 

0 

14 

9.f 


544 

IS 

2 

11 

14 

38 

142 

20 

0 

9 

111 


272 

9 

1 

10 

13 

24 


10 

0 

4 

I3f 

9 

245 

0 

21 

9 

12 

10 

oi 

9 

0 

4 

6 

8 

217 

31 

4 

8 

10 

35 

9 

8 

0 

3 

141 

7, 

190 

22 

54 1 

7 

9 

21 

1b 

7 

0 

S 


6 

163 

13 

7 

6 

8 

6 

lO'l 

4 

6 

0 

2 

141 

■..".5 

136 

4 

8,1 1 

5 

6 

32 

5 

0 

2 

7 

4 

108 

So 

10 

4 

6 

17 

121 

4 

0 

1 


3 

81 

26 

11 J 1 

3 

4 

3 


3 

0 

1 


2 

54 

17 

13 I 

2 

2 

28 

141 

2 

0 

0 

15 1 

1 

27 

8 

1# 

1 

1 

14 

71 

* B 

1 

0 

0 

71 











800 
700 
600 
500 
400 : 
300 
200 
100 

1 juaslia. 
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The British Indian system of weights having been ordered, by Regu- 
lation VII. of 1833, to supersede the bazar weights previously used, 
(of which the unit was the old Murshidabad rupee weight of 179.666 
troy grains, called the sikka weight), in all Government transactions, 
a corresponding adjustment was made of all the weights in use at the 
several Government offices of the metropolis — the custom-house, the 
mint, the treasury, the bank, and the police ; and sets of standard ser 
and tola weights of brass were ordered to be prepared at the mint for 
distribution to all the collectors’ offices of the Bengal presidency. 

The Regulation in question expressly avoided enforcing the change 
by any penal enactment, trusting that the sense of public convenience 
would quickly ensure its substitution for the irregular system now pre- 
valent ; and directing only that the verification and adjustment of all 
weights at the Calcutta and Sagar assay offices, should be made for 
the future in accordance with the new scale. 

In the ordmary dealings of commerce, the difierenee between the 
bazar weights and the new weights is not recognizable ; indeed the 
error of single lax’ge weights is generally found to exceed the amount 
of modification now introduced: no inconvenience therefore remains 
from the still general use of the old bazar weights, while the principal 
European mercantile establishments of the town, as well as all the 
native bullion merchants, have already had their weights adjusted to 
the new system. 

■Where it may be required, however, to know the precise difference 
between the old and new system, recomse may be had to the foUoxving 
table. The new man will be seen to be one chhatak and a quarter, 
nearly, heavier than the old bazar man : wliieh would induce an 
increase in the price of articles to the trifling extent of one-fifth per 
cent, or three anas in a hundred rupees. 


Table for the mutual conversion of Tolas and old Sikhd Weight 

of Bengal. 


Old SilcKd Woiglit into Tolfis. 


Tolfts into Sikift Woiglit. 


Old Sikka 
Wciglit. 


Old Sikka 
Weiglit. 


Old Sikkd 
Weight. 


Tolas 


Tolas, 


3194.060 

1597.030 

1497.216 

1397.401 

1297.587 

1197.772 

1097.958 

998.144 

898.329 


800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
1 5n&, 


798.515 

698.700 

598.886 

499.072 

399.257 

299.443 

199.628 

99.814 

0.062 


3200 

1600 

1500 

1400 

1300 

1200 

1100 

1000 

900 


3205.948 

1602.974 

1502.789 

1402,604 

1302.419 

1202.220 

1102.044 

1001.869 

901.673 


801.487 

701.301 

601.115 

600.929 

400.784 

300.557 

200.371 

100.185 

0.084 
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This table will answer equally well for the conversion of old bazar 
mans or sers into new mans and sers, the ratio being the same, 
namely, as 180 : 179.666. 

EACTOEY WEIGHTS. 

There is another species of weight employed in some branches of 
the commerce of Calcutta which it will be necessary to expel before 
uniformity can be established. This is the system of factory weights 
originally used by ‘ the English factory at Bengal,’ and now generally 
retained in the commercial transactions of the Government, although 
long since superseded in their customs and revenue business by the 
bazar weights. 

It would appear to have been adopted in 1787 to save calculation 
in the home remittances of produce, three factory mans being almost 
exactly equal to two hundred- weight avohdupois. 

A moment’s inspection of the Calcutta price-current will be sufE- 
cient to prove the great inconvenience which the retention of the two- 
fold system must cause. Some articles are quoted at ‘ sikka rupees per 
bazar man,’ others at " sikka rupees per factory man,’ and others 
again at ^current rupees per factory man,’ the current rupee being 
an imaginary money, of which 116 are assumed as equal to 100 sikkas ? 

To increase the perplexity, the same article is often estimated in a 
different scale as it comes from different places ; thus, Eadnagor and 
Eauleah silk are sold per bazar ser : while Kasimbazar and Gonatea 
silk are sold jjer factory ser. Tin, iron, verdigris, Japan and English 
copper’, per ‘ sikka rupees and factoiy man : ’ — steel, zinc, lead, mercury, 
and South American copper, per current rupees and factory man! — Gum- 
Eenjamin is sold by factory, all other gums by bazar, weight ; — stick- 
lac by the former, but shell-lac and lac dye by the latter ! 

Many more examples might be furnished of similar inconsistency. 
Saltpetre, indigo, silk the produce of the Straits, and metals, are the 
principal articles sold by the factory maundj while grain, sugar, cotton, 
most articles of food, and all of retail bazar consumption, are sold by 
the bazar weight. 

The old bazar mauud was defined to be ten per cent, heavier than 
the factory maund; therefore the latter will be equal to 74 lbs. 10 oz. 
10,666 dr. avoirdupois; the ser to 1 lb. 33 oz. 13,866 dr,: and the 
chhatdk to 1 oz. 13.366 dr. 

Erom the simple relation of the factory to the bazar weight, there 
can be no difficulty whatever in substituting the latter in its place, in 
the valuation of such articles of commerce as are still estimated by 11 lo 
former -nothing more being necessary than to add ten per cent, to tlic 
prices formerly quoted per factory maimd. Thus, indigo sold at 100 
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or 200 rupees per factory maund, will now be 110 or 220 rupees per 
mau, and so of other goods. As such goods are invariably weighed at 
the custom-house on the new system, and the duty or drawback 
calculated accordingly, it is only a source of perplexity to buy and sell 
by the obsolete weight ; and to retain two species of weights in a ware- 
house, must obviously open the door to continual mistakes, if not 
occasioually even to fraudulent interchange. 

The following Table gives the conversion of factory weights into 
new mans accurately, but in ordinary practice the following simple 
rules will suffice. 

I. Deduct one-eleventh from the weight in factory maunds, sers, or 
chhataks ; the result wiU be the weight in British Indian (or bazar) 
mans, sers, and chhataks. 

II. Add ten per cent, to the price per factory maund, etc,, the 
result will be the price per British Indian (or bazar) man, etc. 

The reverse table has not been calculated, because, it is to be 
hoped, it will never be required. 


Table /or the conversion of Bengal Factory weights into new standard 
mans and decimals. 


Fitetory weights, mans. 

New man. 

Factory weights. 

Newman. 

10000 

9074.400 

mans. 5 

4.537 

1000 

907.440 

4 


100 

90.744 

3 

2.722 

90 

81.669 

2 

1.815 

80 

72.595 

1 

0.907 

70 

63.520 

sers. 20 

0.453 

60 

54.446 

10 

0.227 

50 

45.372 

5 

0.113 

40 

36.297 

4 

0.091 

30 

27.223 

3 

0.068 

20 

18.149 

2. 

0.045 

10 

9.074 

1 


9 

8.167 

chhat&ks. 8 

0.011 

8 

7.259 

■ 4 

0.005 

... . y 

6.352 

2 


6 

5.444 

■■■ 1' ■ 

0.001 


(To I'BiIUBB the (leciiuals into sers and iiuntlreclths, multiply by 4, atid move the deeimiil point ono 
place to the right : to convert the humlreatEs into chhataks, mnltaply hy 16 and divido hy m) 


CtJEEENT KTOEE BEIGES. 

By a fortunate chance we are able to meet tbe apparently perplex- 
^ iug practice of estimating the values of some articles in ' current rupees 

per factory weight,' with a very simxile inethod of expressing their 
equivalents according to the new system, so as to obviate any sux>posed 
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difficulty in eradicating long establislied habits ; for 100 current rupees 
being equal to or 86.207 sikka rupees, and one factory man 

being equal to .90744 man, as above stated; the ratio of the two 
inodes of valuation will be as 100 to 86.207 -r- ,90744, or 95 exactly. 
Kenee may be deduced the following simple rules : — ■ 

I. Deduct five per cent, from the price or value quoted in ‘ current 
rupees per factory weight,’ and the result will be its equivalent in 
sikka rupees per bazar (or new) weight.’ 

II. Add one and a third per cent, to the price or value quoted in 
‘ current rupees per factory weight,’ and the result will be its equi- 
valent in DarrulAabad, Madras, or Bombay rupees, per bazar (or new) 
weight. 

The following table is constructed on this principle, and is ap- 
plicable to mans, sers, and chhataks, as the case may be : 


Table for the conversion of values quoted in current rupees per factory 
niaund, ser, or chhatdh into their equivalents in sihhd or Farrulfkdhdd 
rupees per new standard ( or hdzdrj weights. 


Current rupees 
per factory 
luan, etc. 

Slkkd rupees 
per uew naan, 
etc. 

I'd, Mad. Bom. 
Bs. per ueav 
mau, etc. 

Current tods 
per factory 
mau, ser, etc, 

Decimals of 
sikkil rs. per 
new man, etc. 

Decimals of I'd. 
Mad. Bom. rs.per 
now man, ser, etc. 

1000 

950. 

1013.333 

15 

0.891 

0.950 

100 

95. 

101.333 

14 

.831 

.886 

90 

85.5 

91.200 

13 

.772 

.823 

80 

76. 

81.066 

12 

.7125 

.760 

70 

66.5 

70.933 

11 

.653 

.696 

60 

57. 

60.800 

10 

.594 

.633 

50 

47.5 

50.666 

9 

.534 

.570 

40 

38. 

40.533 

8 

.475 

.506 

30 

28.5 

30.400 

7 

.416 

.443 

20 

19. 

20.266 

6 

.356 

.380 

10 

9.5 

10.133 

5 

.297 

.316 

5 

4.75 

6.066 

4 

.2375 

.253 

3 

2.85^ 

3.040 

3 

.178 

.190 

2 

1.90 

2.026 

2 

.119 

.126 

1 

0.95 

1.013 

1 

.059 

.063 


(To I'ocluco tlie acciiuiils into tods and pd’is, see TaJdo p. 13.) 


The only other denomination used extensively at the Presidency is 
the salt man, -which is 2|- per cent, heavier than the bazar man, 
having 82 tolas to the ser. It is much to be regretted that this absurd 
weight should not only have been retained, but that after the promul- 
gation of the new regulation, the Government ordered a completely 
new and expensive series of brass weights to be made up for the Salt 
Board, at considerable cost, on the old system! It would of course 
have been just as simple to order the weighments of salt to be made 
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■with the new na%, and 2 J per cent, surplus to he levied on the gross 
amount to cover wastage; the weights would then have been con- 
vertible to- general use, whereas now they are confined to one specific 
purpose. 

In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the weights of commerce 
have been long since made to conform with the avoirdupois system, by 
assuming the nearest approximation in pounds to the local man, and 
adjusting the latter to it. Thus at Madras the ' man’ is assumed as 
equal to 25 lbs. avoirdupois : and at Bombay the more convenient 
equivalent of 28lbs., or one quarter cwt., has been adopted for the 
standard man. As these weights (especially the latter) are con- 
venient by their direct relation to the commercial unit of England, it 
is neither to be expected nor to be wished that they should be ex- 
changed for the weights of Bengal. Indeed, it should be remembered, 
that the use of p-uxely English weights, even in Calcutta counting- 
houses, can lead to no confusion it is the introduction of a fictitious 
native weight, like the factory man, that is objectionable, as being 
neither Indian nor English. 

The ser at Madras contains 8 palams^ of 10 pagodas each, so that, 
like that of Bengal, it has the the sub-division into 80 parts. In the 
Malabar system, also used at Madras, 2J palams (fanams) make a ser, 
and the tola occupies the place of the man ; it is equal to 23. 192 lbs. 

The ser at Bombay is divided into 30 pa’fs, or 72 tanks,® or 72 troy 
grains each. • 

The conversion of the Madras and Bombay mans into the bazar 
man of Bengal requires another table. A practical estimate of their 
relative values may, however, be held in the memory by means of the 
following simple ratios : — 

Ten Madras mans = 3 mans, 1| sers, Bengal, nearly. 

Three Bombay mans = 1 man, 1 ser, nearly. 

The exact ratios between the cwt. and the man given in page 100, 
are of course applicable to the derivatives of the avomdux^ois j)ound in 
the other Presidencies.® 

^ [Generally, tlio'ugli corruptly, written ‘poUam or pullam.’ tam. from s. 

® [s. tanli, MAR. Zfci? tank or idn7c.] 

3 The roailiiist practical method of rfidneing the Indian to the English system, 
where the -ntmost acciu-acy is not required, is derived from the equatit)n, 300 mans 
= 11 tons. Hence wc nave the folloAviiig rules in addition to those given in 
page 100: — 

III. Add a tenth to a sum of mans, and divide by 30 results — the weight in tons. 

IV. Multiply a sura in tons by SO, and deduct an eleventh from the product : 
results — its value in m.ans. 

V. Deduct one-third from a weight in mans, and increase the remainder by onc- 
tenth : results — the weight in cwte. nearly. 

VI. Add one-half to a given weight in ewts., and diminish the sum by one 
eleventh : ros'idts — the equivalent in mans, nearly. 
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For the more exact conyersion of one denomination into the other, 
the following table may he consulted : 


Table / or the mutual Conversion of Bengal, Madras, and Bomlag mans. 


Bengal mans. 

Matlras mans. 

Bomljay man.s. 

Madras mans. 

Bengal mans. 

Bombay mans. 

Bengal mans. 

1000 

3291.428 

2938.775 

1000 

303.820 

1000 

340.278 

100 

329.143 

293.877 

100 

30.382 

100 

84.028 

90 

296.229 

264.492 

90 

27.344 

90 

30.625 

80 

263.315 

235.104 

80 

24.306 

80 

27.222 

70 

230.401 

205.716 

70 

21.268 

70 

23.819 , 

60 

197.487 

176.328 

60 

18.230 

60 

20.416 

50 

164.571 

146.938 

50 

15.191 

50 

17.014 

40 

131.656 

117.552 

40 

12.152 

40 

13.612 

30 

98.742 

88.164 

30 

9.114 

30 

10.209 

20 

65.828 

58.775 

20 

6.076 

20 

6.806 

10 

32.914 

29,388 

10 

8.038 

10 

3.403 

1 

3.291 

2.939 

1 

0.304 

1 

0.340 

sers, 30 

2.469 

2.203 

sers, 30 

0.228 

sers, 30 

0.255 

25 

1,646 

1.469 

20 

0.152 

20 

0.170 

10 

0.823 

0.734 

10 

0.076 

10 

0.085 

5 

0.411 

0.367 

5 

0.038 

5 

0.042 

4 

0.329 

0.294 

4 

0.030 

4 

0.034 

3 

0.240 

0.220 

3 

0.022 

3 

0.025 

2 

0.164 

0.147 

2 

0.015 

2 

0.017 

1 

0.082 

0.073 

1 

0.008 

1 

0.008 


The next table will be found very convenient for reducing the 
decimals of mans in the foregoing, and upon all other occasions, into 
the ordinary divisions of the native weights, viz., sers and chhataks. 


Table for converting sers and chJiatdh into decimals of a man, and 

vice versa. 


Chhtk. 

j Daeiiuals for 






0 ser. 

1 sor. 

2 sers. 

S sers. 

0 

.0000 

.0250 

.0500 

.0750 

1 

.0016 

.0266 

.0516 

.0766 

2 

.0031 

.0281 

.0531 

.0781 

3 

.0047 

.0297 

.0547 

.0797 

4 

.0062 

.0312 

.0562 

.0812 

5 

.0078 

.0328 

.0578 

.0828 

6 

.0094 

.0344 

.0594 

.0844 

' 7 

.0109 

.0359 

.0607 

.0829 

‘ 8 

.0125 

.0375 

.0625 

,0875 

9 

.0141 

.0391 

.0641 

.0891 

10 

,0156 

.0406 

.0656 

.0906 

11 

.0172 

.0422 

,0672 

.0922 

12 

.0187 

.0437 

,0687 

.0937 

13 

.0203 

,0453 

,0703 

.0953 

14 

.0219 

.0469 : 

.0719 

.0969 

15 

.0234 

.0484 

.0734 

.0984 


12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 


Decimals. 


.0000 

.2000 

.3000 

.4000 

.6000 

.6000 

.7000 

.80i)0 

.9000 

.10000 


Tim tiu-ao last Iteuves of 
(Bmiimils recurriag in the 
sameoi’ihir alter ctvcry four 
Mrs, it is unuccuasary to 
insert tiwiB at longtli. 
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GENEKAl TABLE OF INDTAH WEIGHTS. 

However desirable it may be, in theory, to reduce the system of 
weights throughout the vast continent of India to order and uniformity ; 
in practice, it is well known that insuperable difficulties oppose the 
execution of such a project: if ever effected, it can only be done in 
the gradual progress of time, by the spread of knowledge, and by the 
growing inter-communion of the multitudes engaged in the internal 
traffic of the country, who would by degrees feel the advantage of 
uniformity in their dealings. 

It is a comparatively easy thing for a government, having the sole 
issue of coin wdthin its own territories, to fix upon a convenient unit 
of value, and establish it to the supersession of former currencies; but 
the weights of a country do not so immediately come in contact with 
the ruling power (even though it have a commercial character itself :) 
not at least as regards the domestic or market weights, which are 
localised in a thousand distinct foci under as many modifications of 
prices, customs, and modes of calculation and sub-division. 

It is but lately that the Legislature has attempted to equalise the 
weights of England, and then only by the retention of a double system. 
India does, however, in some respects, offer a better chance of success 
than the countries of Europe, where each locality has, by municipal 
laws, rendered permanent and cognate its own system, however differ- 
ing from that of its neighbour. Here, all is vague — the standards of 
reference being in most cases the local rupee or copper coin, themselves 
subject to variation; or of modern introduction, and capable of 
equalisation. 

Thus, throughout the Marathi states, the ser is referred to the 
Puna or Ankusi rupee : in Gujarat, to the Baroch rupee : in Ajmir, 
to the Salimsahi ; in Bengal, to the old Murshidabad rupee ; all com- 
paratively modern. In Madras, the coin of that presidency, or of 
Mysore, or Pondicherry, are appealed to; but more geuei-ally ' the 
English avoirdupois unit has become familiarised, as has been already 
stated, by the adoption of 25 lbs., to represent the commercial ‘ nian.’ 

By perseverance, therefore, in upholding one common system for the 
whole of British India, or at least for the Bengal presidency, a system 
founded on the previous habits and institutions of the country ; by con- 
necting it (as has been done) with a rupee of general, and to be 
hereafter exclusivej circulation ; by restricting Government transactions 
to this system, and affording facilities of adjustment by dopositmg 
standard weights in public offices all over the country there is some 
reason to hope that, eventually, the incongruous mass now prevalent 
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win gradually give place to the couvemence of an universal and single 
species of weight. 

There is another argument in favour of its feasibility, namely, that 
India does not, properly speaking, possess dry or liquid measures. 
‘Where these are employed, they depend upon, and in fact represent 
the sor or the man weight; the mention of measures has been accord- 
ingly omitted in the foregoing scheme for Bengal, leaving the value of 
any vessel of capacity to rest solely on the weight contained in it. 

The mode in which this is effected for the ‘dry measures’ of 
South and West India is, by taking an equal mixture of the principal 
grains, and forming a vessel to hold a given weight thereof, so as to 
obtain an average measure.; Sometimes salt is included among the 
ingredients.^ Trichinopoly is the only place where grain is said never 
to be sold by weight. The markaP and para® are the commonest mea- 
sures ; the latter is known throughout India ; in Calcutta it is called 
‘terrah,’ and is used in measuring lime, etc. which is stiU recorded 
however in mans weight. 

Of the origin or antiquity of the Indian weights it would be out of 
j)lace here to institute an inquiry ; the ancient metrology of the Hindus 
has been fully described by Mr. Colebrooko, in the 'Asiatic Researches,’ 
V. As with the coins, so with the weights, Southern India retained 
most of the names and terms properly Hindu, pah,^ tula, vtsa,^ Ihurd,^ 
hharV (} IcJimuliJ, 'bdlm. Throughout the Moghul empire, on the con- 
trary, the ser and man were predominant. The word ‘man,’ of Arabic 
or Hebrew origin,® is used throughout Persia and Northern India ; but, 
as might be expected, it represents very different values in different 
places : thus the man of Tabriz is only 6| lbs. avoir., while that of 
Palloda, in Ahmadnagar, is 163|- lbs. 

It -is probable that the ser, a Hindd weight (setak), was more 
uniform than the man, since it was founded upon the tola (tolaka), 
which, with its subdivision, the loma, must in very ancient times have 
been extensively known throughout commercial Asia. There can bo 
little doubt that the ‘ tale or tael’ and ‘ mace ’ of the Chinese are identical 
in origin. The variations of these weights may have been smaUor, 
because their use was nearly confined to the precious metals and other 

1 “ In Belary this is called mu-danium measurement ; from the ‘ nine ’ sorts of 
grain used : rice, Avheat, coolty, pasaloo, inernoomooloo, oil seeds, Bengal grain, 
aunnomooloo, and nooloo. In Darwai-, they take, wheat, toor, Inirburr, roolthoe, 
moony, oored, juwaree, paddy, and mudkee.” — Kelly’s ‘ Metrology.’ 

2 r Properly Maratckdl, from the Tamil. j 

3 [MAI.. Jhra.] 

" W ;H. H. S.^. 

^ The Tlchrow maneh was equal to 13110 grs. tr. or 72,83 tolhs. The Greek 
mina to G244 gra, or 33.57 tolls. 
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articles of value ; the ser is quoted at the highest denomination of this 
class of weights in one Sanskrit work. For gross produce a greater 
latitude was required, and larger sers were introduced to suit the 
value of each article ; the weight apparently, rather than the price, 
being made variable: while to prevent the ambiguity which might 
follow, it became necessary to define the ser employed as of 30, 40, 60, 
72, 80, 90, or even as far as 120 tolas; and probably when the current 
coin began to vary from the original told, the mention of this weight 
became obsolete, and reference was made direct to the rupees of the 
local currency. It is to meet this mode of expression that, in the fob 
lowing table, the value of every ser has been given in the standard tola 
of 180 grains. 

The man of India may, as a genus, be divided into four diiferent 
species: 1. That of Bengal, containing 40 sers, and averaging about 
80 lbs. avoir. 2. That of Central India (Malwa, Ajmir, etc.,) generally 
equal to 40 lbs. avoir, and containing 20 sers, so that the ser of this 
large portion of the continent assimilates to that of Bengal. 3. The 
man of Gujarat and Bombay, equal to J cwt. or 28 lbs. and divided 
into 40 sers of a smaller grade. 4. The man of Southern India, fixed 
by the Madras Government at 25 lbs. avoir. There are however many 
other varieties of mans, from 15 to 64 sers in weight, which it is unne- 
cessary to particularise. 

Abul-Fazl defines the man of Akbar’s reign to be 40 sers of 30 
dams ; each dam being five tanks. The tank is in another place 
described as 24 ratis : the masha of eight ratls has been assumed, from 
the weight of Akbar’s coins, to be 15.5 grs. troy. This would make the 
emperor’s man=34 f lbs. av., agreeing pretty well with that of Central 
and 'Western India. The tank, as now existing in Bombay, is 72 
grains; in Dharwar it is 50 gi’ains ; in Ahmadnagar, 268 grains. Its 
.present weight consequently affords no clue for the verification of the 
above estimate, however desmable it may be to determine the point. 
In one part of the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ the dam is called 20 miishas, 7 
ratis, which would increase the man to about 47 lbs. In the absence 
of better evidence, it may be safe to reckon it in round terms at one- 
half of our present standard man. 

ORIGIN OE THE PEESENT TABDB OE INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

In 1821, the Court of Directors ealled upon their com- 
mercial agents, collectors of customs, and other public ofiicers of 
the three Presidencies, to procure and forward to England accurate 
counterparts of the standard weights and measures in use throughout 
their territories in the East. The order was and the 
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required models sent home, with certificates and explanations. The 
packages as they arriyed were placed under charge of Dr.. Kelly, who 
was assisted in his examination and comparison of the weights by Mr. 
Bingley, Assaymaster, and of the measures by Mr. Trough ton, both of 
whom had zealously co-operated in comparing the standards sent to the 
English Government from other parts of the world. 

The dispatches accompanying the standards from India contained 
full information on the money and trade, as well as on the metrology 
of most places ; this is embodied at. length in the supplement to Kelly’s 
'' Cambist,” whence it was subsequently collected in an octavo volume, 
entitled Kelly’s ' Oriental Metrology.’ 

It is from these sources that the accompanying table has been 
drawn up, exhibiting in an abridged form the principal commercial 
weights of India and Asia. Most of the subdivisions peculiar to each 
place have been necessarily omitted for want of space, but, where 
possible, the formation of the ser, etc., from the local unit is mentioned. 
It may be generally assumed that the man system follows the common 
scale, viz. : 

16 ehhataks= 1 ser. 

40 sers = 1 man. 

20 mans = 1 khandi ^ or mani. 

The use of a five ser weight also universally prevails under the 
name of Pansen',® dharf,® or visa.^ The dJiar’i from its name, however, 
seems to be properly a measure, and accordingly, while in Malwa it is 
equal to 5 sers, in other places it is found of 4, 4|, 5|, 10, 11, and 12 
sers. The terms adhola, adheli,® 'half,’ pao,® powah, 'quarter,’ adhpao 
'half-quarter,’ frequently occur; they explain themselves. 

The only novelty in the present table is the insertion of the two 
last columns, expressing the equivalents of the local weights in the 
standard man and tola of the British Indian system. The column con- 
taining their values in avoirdupois pounds, ounces, and drams is 
according to the London determinations of Kelly. 

Where the ser only of any place is mentioned in the first columns, 
the value of the man of the same place, expressed in parts of the 
standaz’d man, is inclosed in parentheses to prevent mistakes : it may be 
remarked that the ratio of the man will answer equally well for the 

[From s. Mianda-. it is commonly written 'candy.’] 

^ 'SYxiiim;piinchserrce,ptimhser,sxL^pmc7ias$erinli:m.VY. 

'* [”■• dhari.l yTniimdMirceyi}mrra,ilImMce,ckuMa, 

NYriUiu w, ms, in KEnrv. 
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ser, it being understood that the subdivision into 40 sers holds for the 
mans of the two places compared. To reduce any local weight into the 
standard denomination, or into the bazar man of Calcutta, nothing 
more is necessary than to multiply by the number in the last column, 
and convert the decimals into sers, if so required, by means of the 
second table in page 108. 

The column of ‘ tolas per ser ’ will best express to a native the value 
of the weights of any particular locality ; being the customary mode of 
estimation throughout the country. 

In expressing the dimensions of the markal, the paxra, and a few 
other dry or liquid measures ; sometimes gallons and sometimes cubic 
inches have been introduced by Kelly. It may be convenient, there - 
fore, to explain that, by the enactment of the 1st January, 1826, one 
imperial measure was established as a substitute for the variable 
wine, ale, and corn gallons of England, with their multiples and 
divisions. 

This imperial gallon was made to contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight 
of distilled water, weighed in air at the temperature of 62° Ear., the 
barometer standing at 30 inches. It has a capacity, therefore, of 
277.274 cubic inches. Some of the most useful derivatives of this unit 
are here subjoined for the sake of reference. 


Impei'ial diy and liquid measures. j 

Aroirdixpois 

weight. 

Indian rveights. 

1 pint, 

2 — 1 quart, 

8 — 4—1 gallon, 

64 = 32 = 8= 1 = 1 biisliel, ... 

612 = 256 = 64 = 8 = 1 quarter, ... 

2048 = 1024 = 256 = 32 == 1 chaldron 

34.659 c. i. 
69.318 „ 
277.274 „ 
1.284 c. f. 
10,269 „ 
41,075 „ 

1 lb. 4 oz. 

2 lbs.8 „ 

10 lbs. 
80 „ 
640 „ 

2560 „ 

48.611 folds. 
97.222 „ 

4.861 ser. 
38.888 „ 
7.777 man. 
31.111 „ 


The old wine gallon contained 231 cub. inches ; the ale gallon 282 
c. i., and the corn gallon 268.8 c. i. ; whence are obtained the following 
multipliers to convert them into imperial iheasure, viz., .833j 1.017 
and .969 respectively. 

It will be remarked that the gallon nearly corresponds with the 
panserl or dharl of the Indian corn measures, while the bushel bears 
the same proximity to the man weight.; Standards of the bushel, 
gallon, quart, and pint, are deposited in the A-ssay-ofilces of the three 
Presidencies. 
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Tlio following is the scale of measures in use at Madras : — 




cub. inches. 


1 walakji 

= 11.719. 

8 walaks, 

= 1 padi, 

== 93.752. 

8 padis 2 

— 1 marktil,® 

= .750 = 27 lbs. 2 oz, 2 dr. water. 

5 mark&ls, 

= 1 j)arra, 

= 3,750. 

400 parras 

— 1 garce^ 

= 300,000. 


The particulars of the Dry Measure of Ceylon are thus given in the 
‘ Oriental Metrology.’ 


4 cutchundoos, — 1 ser. 


4,8 scrs, 

2,3 goornies, 
2 markMs, 

8 parras, 

9f amonanis, 


= 1 coornly, 
= 1 mark&I, 
= 1 pavra 
= 1 amonam, 
= 1 last, 


gallons. inch. inch. 

= 0.24 = 4.35 diam. + 4.35. 

== 1.15 

— 2.88 

= 5.76 = cube of 11.56 inches. 

= 46.08 = 6-| bushels. 

== 432 = 6f quarters. 


Thus it will he seen that there is no fixed rule as to the sub- 
divisions and multiples of the parra or markal. 


1 , Yulgarly, Olluck.] ^ [ tam. Pat//.] 

[ TAH, MaraJckdl. ir. marMl.'] 

[ TEL, Farra: in page 110, note 3, incorrectly given as ‘max. P«?;fl.’] 
s [ Properly, tel, Gdrm.l 





TABLE OF THE COMMERCIAL WEIGHTS OE INDIA, ETC. llO 

Table of the Gommereial iveights of Bidia, and of other trading places in 
Asia, compared loith the British-Indum Unit of weight, and with the 
Avoirdwpois system of England. 


Denomination of Weiptlit. 


Aclieen in Suma- 
ti-a. 


Alimadiibi'ul in 
Gujarat. 

Alimaclnagar, in 
Aurang'S.Md. 


Amboyna, in tlie 
Moluc.'as. 

Ahinode, Gujardt. 


Anjar, Bluij. 

Anjengo, Travan- 
core, M. 
Arkat, Madras. 

Aumodh, Kalpi. 

Aurangabander 
in Sindli. 

Bagulkotfi, M. 

Eairseah, Malwa.. 

Banda, Moluccas. 


Bangalore, in 
Maisdr. 


Banjar Massin, 
in Borneo I. 

Bantam, Java. 


Banswarra. 
Bardoler, Sfirat. 


Talc, of 16 mace or 64 copangs. 
Catty = 100 tales or 20 buncals. 
Bahar, of 200 catties. 

Bamboo, liquid measure 

Told = 32 villas, or 96 ratts. 

Ser (divided into k and J s) 

Man, of 40 sers 

Told = 12 mdsbas or 96 gunjds 
Ser, com. wt. (of SO Ankusi rs.) 

Man, of 40 sers 

Ser, of capacity (110 Ankusi ns.) 
Man, do. = 12 pailis = 48 sers. 

Tale, of 1 6 inaee 

Babar, of cloves 

Coyang, of rice (2,500 catties)... 
Man = 40 sens of 40 Barocb rs. 

,, for grain — 40 sers of 41 do. 
,, for cotton = 42 sers ,, „ 

,, of 40 sers (of 36 dokards)... 

Kalsi, measure = 64 mdps 

Khaudi ( = 35 telong ‘ of 16lbs.) 

Man (20 to the kbandi) 

Pakkd ser, 2 of 24 paldins 

Padi, for grain = 47 paldms. ... 

Ser, for cotton (see Kalpi) 

„ „ grain, etc 

Told = 12 mdsbas, or 72 ratis... 

Ser, of 64 pice 

Man, of 40 sers 

Kacbcb d ser, ®for groceries, oil, etc. 
Pakkd ser, for grain (116|- c. i.) 

Ser, of 80 Bbopdl rupees 

Man, of 40 sers. 

Catty, of 5| lbs. Dutcb. 

Bahar, of 100 cattie.s 

Soekal, of nutmegs, 28 catties... 

Kacbebdscr, of 24 rupees. 

„ man, of 40 sers.......... 

Kbandi, of 20 mans,.,..,....,..... 

Pakkd ser, for grain, 84 rupees 
Kbandi, of 20 kolagas, or 160 sers.i 
Markdl, of 9, 10, 12, etc., to96srs.l 
Tale, of 16 mace. 

Pecul and catty (see Gbiua) 

La.st, grain measure =230 ganton 
Tale, ibr gold, musk, etc.......... 

Babar = 3 peculs of 100 catties. 
Ooyang, of rice = 200 gantams. 
See Mahva. 

Man, of 39-| sers, 2 pice. .. ...... 


lb. 

OZ. 

ill-. 

Tol^ls. 

Mans. 

igrs. 148 

2 

0 

790 



2 

1 

14j 

82 

.370 



423 

s 

0 



5 

.i468 

3 

10 

10 

130 

890 



Igrs. 193.440 

1 

075 



1 

0 

144 

41 

091 



42 

4 

13 



0 

.5140 

grs. 188.' 

4 

1 

647 


• •• 

1 

15 

8 

76 

562 


... 

78 

15 

12 



0 

9599 

2 

11 

6 

105 

425 


♦ . . 

130 

2 

0 



1 

5814 

grs. 455.35 

2 

529 


«. • 

596 

12 

0 



7 

2521 

3255 

8 

0 



39 

5632 

40 

8 

12 

39 

424 

0 

4928 

41 

9 

5 

40 

416 

0 

5052 

43 

10 

10 



0 

5306 

27 

3 

8 

26 

464 

0 

3308 

30361 

.(6c 

.in.) 




... 

560 

0 

0 



6 

8056 

28 

0 

0 



0 

3402 

1 

13 

0 

70 

486 

(0 

8811) 

3 

8 

12 

137 

930 

1 

8 

0 

58 

336 

(0 

7292) 

2 

0 

8 

78 

993 

(0 

9872) 

grs. 187.£ 


1 

041 



1 

13 

13 

72 

461 


... 

74 

10 

10 



(0 

9074) 

0 

3 

8 

6 

31 

20 

133 


(0 

(1 

2488) 

6616) 

1 

14 

13 

73 

892 

(0 

9362) 

77 

1 

12 



0 

9371 

6 

1 

10 



0 

0740 

610 

0 

0 



7 

4132 

170 

12 

13 



2 

0757 

0 

10 

0 

24 

304 

(0 

3038) 

25 

0 

0 



0 

3038 

500 

0 

0 



6 

0764 

2 

1 

lOf 

81 

840 

(1- 

0230) 

336 

12 

H 



4 

0926 

gi'S. 614.t 


3, 

413 



'3O66 

10 

10 



37. 

2685 

grs. 1065 


5. 

860 



396 

0 

0 



4. 

8*124 

8681 

0 

0 

: ■ 

• 

105. 

4982 

37 

4 

•If 



0. 

4529 

. 1 


' ' I 


’ Properly, tam. Fuldm. ® pakkd ser, *a fall, complete, or correct ser, 

3 Iss IcaoiicM, i\ie cony ei'se oipahkid. 
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tci .• 

Piaco. 

Denomination of Weights, 

^ 0 



'§ £*S 


Barocla, Baroch. Sei’, (perg-unna,) 42 Bab^silii rs. 1 0 

Man, of 42 sers 44 9 

Khandi, of 20 mans 892 1 

The town ser lias 41 Bilbao, rs. 1 0 

The Sesammn man is of 40 sers. 42 7 

Batavia, Java. Mark, of 9 reals grs. 422 

Bahar=3 peculs, of 100 catties. 406 14 
Coyaiig,ofrice=3,300 lbs. Dutch 3581 0 

Timhang', of 5 peculs 678 2 

Kanne, lupiid measure. 91 e. i. 

Bauleah, Bengal. Scr, of 80 sa. wt. or tolas 

Sor, of 60 sh. wt. for liqukls, etc. 

Belgauni, Marathi Ser, of 24 Sliapuri rs. (174 gr.s.) 0 9 

country. Man, of 44 sers 26 3 

Told, of 30 KantarM fanaras. ... grs. 176. 
Bellary, Mad. Ced- Ser, of 21 Mysore rs. or tulhins 0 8 

ed Distr. Man, of 48 sers. 25 6 

Man, for cotton (~li naga.) ... 26 5 

Thiniapoo, grain measure, 1 1 2 rs. 

Markiil chuuiim do.=12 sers. ... ..... 

Beuiu'os. Tola, of 215 grains troy 

Ser, of 106 sh. n’t,.... 2 10 

Ser, of 103 s{i. ivt. 2 9 

Ser, of 96 sh. wt. 2 6 

Bencoolen, Sum. Tale, for gold, etc. =638 grains. ..... 

Catty, of 16 talcs.... 1 7 

Botelfaki, Arab. Frazil, of 10 mans 20 6 

Baliar, of 40 frazils 815 10 

Bliopfd, Bliilsa. Same as MalwS.. 

Birman Fmpire. See Eaiigoon. 

Bombay, Tank, of 24 ratis, (for pearls.),,, grs. 72 

Money weight. Tola, (fomerly 179 grs.) grs. 180 


Batavia, Java. 


H). oz. dr. Tolds. 

1 0 13,8 41.186 
44 9 10 
192 1 4 
1 0 9.5 40.286 


ed’ Distr. 


0 9 8 
26 3 15 
s. 176.25 
0 8 7|: 

25 6 0 

26 5 4 


0.5420 

10.8411 

(0.5036) 

0.5162 

4.9446 

43.6190 

61.7133 


(0.2578) 

0.3083 

0.3199 


Bencoolen, Sum. 
Botelfaki, Arab. 


112 . 

1008. 

1.194 

105. 

103. 

96. 

3.940 

56.666 


Bhopfd, Bhilsa. 
Birman Finpire. 
Bombay, 

Money weight. 

Commercial 

weight. 


Man, of 40 sers. 


Grain measure 


See Banjar Massin. 


Bushire, Persia. 
Basra, Arab. 
Baginitid, ,, 
Oachar, Toriquin. 
Calcutta, 


Man, for grain, 41 do 

Man, for cotton, 42 sers 

Man, Tahi’izi=720 miskhls. 


=6 okas of 400 dirhams. 


(Bee the foregoing pages.) 

Grain weights ormeasm'es are de- 


0 

11 

31 

27.222 


28 

0 

0 

• •• 

0.3402 

560 

0 

0 

• • • 

6.8056 

0 

11 

3.2 

24.836 

(0.3104) 

44 

12 

12.8 


0.5444 

358 

6 

4 


4.3553 

1607. 

6 c. 

i. 



1 

8 

8| 

60." 

(0.’7M8) 

40 

S 

12 

39.408 

0.4928 

41 

9 

5 


0.5052 

43 

9 

91 


0.5397 

7 

10 

15 

29.888 

0.0934 

. 116 

0 

0 

»*• 

1 4097 

16 

8 

0 

641.600 

0.2005 

grs. 590. 

75 

3.282 


lbs. 821 


80. 

1.6000 


rived from the other.?, thus. — 

1 kunki=5 chhataks ...... 

1 raik=4 knnkis=l^ ser, ... 

1 palli =4 raiks=5 sers. ...... 

^ . l soalM=20 pallis— 2-^ mans. lbs. 205*1 

Calicut, Malabai’. Ser, of 20 Sdrat rs 0 8 ' 21 

Man, of 68 sers. 34 11 n'" 


25. 

90. 

400, 

6400. 

19,849 


2.600 

(0.2481) 

0.4220' 


Cambay, Malabar. 
Canton. 

Cape Towm. 
Carwar, Kan5,ra. 
Ceylon. 

Cbanador, in Ab- 
madnaffar. 


Cocliin, Malabar. 
Coimbator, Mysore 


Colacliy, Travan- 
core. 

Colombo, Ceylon. 


Comercolly, Bn. 

Coolpabar, Calp. 
Cossimbbz&,r, Bn. 
Calpi, Agra. 


Dbarw&.r, Bom. 


Dewas, Mabva. 


Denomination of Weights, 


Same as Sbrat. 

See Cbina. 

91| Dutcb— 100 Englisb weight 

Man, of 42 sers 26 0 0 

See Colombo. 

Ser, of 74 Ankusi rs. 10 mtis 1 13 8 71.702 

Ser of capacity— 72 tanks 2 5 7 90.995 

Man,— 64 sers 149 12 0 

Tale, seepage 16 (=579, 84 grs.) 0 1 5| 3.221 

Catty, of 16 tale 1 5 5| 51.586 

Pecnl, of 100 catties. 133 5 5| 

Man, of 25 lbs. of 42| sers. ... 27 2 11 

I Man, of 40 sers 24 1 0 

Pal&.ra, (of 10 pagodas.) grs. 528| 2.936 

Tolb, for cotton 7 8 0 291.666 

■ Man=125 palbms, of 105 gr.s. 18 12 13 

Khandi, of 20 mans 376 1 2 

Khandi or Babar 600 0 0 

Garce, (82cwt. 2qrs. 16ilbs.)...9256 8 0 

Markbl, dry Hieas.=10 sers. ... galls. 2.88 

Parra, do „ 5.76 

Ser, for metals, 58 sa. wt 1 7 9 58. 

(otber sers of 60 and 78 do.)... 

Ser 3 1 61 120.000 

Sers, of 76, 78, 80, and 82.10 tol. 

Ser, for sugar, metals, grain 2 1 15 82.487 

Ser, for gbi 2 6 3 92.816 

Ser, for cotton 2 6 12 94.184 

Ser, for grain, wholesale 2 7 6 95.552 

Kacdicbb ser, of 72 tanks 0 8 31 20,0 

Pakkb ser=116 Mad. rs. ...... 2 15 ll| 116.0 

Dbarb, liquid measure, 12 sers, 

Ser, of 80 Ujjain rupees. 1 15 10 76.866 

Blan, of 64 sers 137 8 2 


(0.8963) 


Dindor, Ahmad. Ser, of 76 Ankusi rs 1 13 15 


Dungurpur. 
Dakban, Puna. 


Faifoe, Coc. Obi. 
Farrukbabbd, 
Agra. 

GerouK, Kalpi, 
Ghouhon, ,, 
Goa, Malabar. 

Gamron, Persia. 


Ser, of capacity, 72 tanks 2 7 6; 

Man, of 64 sers 167 10 0 

Ser, of 52 Sblimani rs 14 0 

Man, of 40 sers 60 1 14 

Ser, 72tauksor tolbs (80 Anlc. rs.) 1 15 8 

Man, of 12| sers, for gbi, etc. ... 24 10 4 

Man, of 14 ,, for metals. ... 27 9 9 

Pala ofl2J „ for iron, etc.,.. 236 9 2 

Man, of 48 ,, for grain. ...... 94 9 8 

Same as in Cbina. 

Ser, wholesale 110 sb. wt. ^ 

,, I'etail 94 „ ? ......... 

„ for spice, 82. 

Ser, for all purposes 1 16 0; 

Sex’, for Avholesale 2 2 0 

Quintal, of 4 arobas 129 6 5 

,'Kbandi, of 20 mans 495 0 0 

Man, Tabi’i. (Tabrizi ?) 6 12 0 

Maix, Shbbi ( = 2 Tabvizi)....... 13 8 0 


5 72.765 

95.778 

0 

Of 48.725 


0.2284 

4.5702 

6.0764 

112.492] 


(0.7160) 

(1.5000) 

(1.0310) 

(1.1602) 

(1.1773) 

(1.1944) 

(0.2488) 

(1.4488) 

1.6h2 

(0.9096) 

1.9136 

(0.6090) 

0.6090 


110 . 

94. 

82. 

75.460 

82.638 


0 262.400 
0 524,800 


(1.3625) 
(1.1750) 
(1.0250) 
(0.9431) 
(1.0330) 
M-'5717) 
6.0156 
0.0820 
0.1 640 


’ Tbese are mai’kcd in Kelly 11 and 14 Favnddiubad sikka -weight, which mu.st be 
a mistake fm 110, aixd, probably, 94. 
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Place. 

Denomination of Weiglits. 

Value in En- 
glish avoirdu- 
pois weight. 


S A 

* 

^ 'oS 

oil 

Value of mans, 
etc. In Mans 
and decimals. 

Gamron, Persia. 

Man, Copra, for pro-visions 

lb, oz. 

7 12 

dr. 

0 

Tohis. 

301.440 

Mans. 

0.0942 

Haiisut, BarScli. 

Market ser, of 38 Baroachrs.... 

0 15 

7 

37.621 

(0.4690) 

,, man, of 40 sers 

38 9 

9 


0.4690 


Oil man, of 42 sers 

40 8 

6 


0.4926 


Pergumia ser, of 38 J Baroacbrs. 

0 15 

11 

38.129 

(0.4766) 


,, man, of 40 sens 

39 3 

10 


(0.4768) 

Haveri, Mad. 

Kaclicbaser, for groceries, 233rs. 

0 9 

9 

23.242 

(0.2905) 

Doiil). 

■Dhara (for selling^ = 12 sers ... 
PakkO. ser, for gram (82 cub. in.) 

2 6 

13 

94.336 

(1.1792) 

Haidarubud, Mad. 

Sei’, of 80 Haidarbbad rupees. 

1 15 

12 

77.170 

(0.9646) 

KachchO, man, of 12 sers 

23 13 

0 


0.2893 


Pakka „ of 40 „ 

79 6 

0 


0.9646 


Pala, of 120 sens for selling 

238 2 

0 


2.8938 

tiidor, MulwS.. 

Ser, of 82 Ujjain rupees 

2 0 

6f 

78.803 

(1.9850) 


Man, of 20 sers (for grain) 

40 8 

6 


0.4925 


Mauni, of 12 mams 

486 4 

8 


5.9096 


Man, of 40 sers, for opium, etc. 

81 0 

12 


0.9849 

Isl‘S,mpxir, Galp. 

Ser (see Calpi). .... 

2 0 

12 

79.600 

(0.9950) 

Paklcb .ser 

2 0 

15 

80.056 

(1.0007) 

Jiimkliau’, All- 

Ser, commercial, of 80 Ankusi rs. 
„ of capacity = 72 tanks 

1 15 

81 

76.638 

(0.9580) 

iiiadiiagar. 

2 4 

141 

89.702 

(1.1213) 


Man, of 64 sers ? 

147 10 

0 

• •• 

1.7941 

Japan. 

Pecul (same as China)... 

lbs. 133i 



1.6251 

J aulnali, Ilyder. 

Tolb, of 12 mashas 

igrs. 184.5 

1.025 


Pakkb ser, of 80 rs. for grain... 

2 0 

1 

77.926 



,, man, of 40 sers 

80 2 

8 


0.9471 


Kacliclib man, of 12 sers (foi 
ghi, liquids, etc.), measure.... 

24 0 

12 


0.2922 

Java. 

Jiiclda, Arab. 

See Batavia. 

Man, of 30 vakia.s 

2 3 

93 

86.400 

0.0270 


Bahar = 100 man.s, or 10 frazils. 

222 8 

0 


2.7039 

Jumbusiir, Guj. 

Market ser, of 40 Baroach rs.... 

1 0 

21 

39.270 


„ man, of 40 sers 

40 6 

4 


0.4908 


Cotton „ of 42 ,, 

1 0 

9 

40.256 

0.5153 

Juiiffypur, Ben. 

Pergunna ser, of 40f Bar. rs.... 
Ser, of IG ehliataks 

1 8 

01 

40.000 

58.408 

(0.5000) 

(0.7301) 

Junl£ee}don, Is. 

„ liquid measure..... 

Bahar — 61- Ben. fac. mans...... 

c. i. 501 
485 5 

6i 


5.8981 

Ivati, Abed. 

Ser of 80 Ajikusi rs 

1 15 

81 

76.638 

(0.9580) 

Kutul, „ 

„ of capacity — 95 do 

2 5 

8 

91.146 

(1.1393) 

„ — 100 do 

2 7 

61 

95.778 

(1.1972) 

Kot(i, Ajinir. 

„ of 30 Kotb rs 

0 12 

0 

29.166 

(0.3646) 


Man, of 40 sers 

Seyn (measure), of S64Eotbpice. 

30 0 

0 


0.3646 

Knrdu, Gujarat. 

34 2 

3 


0.4148 

Ser, of 80 Ankusi rs 

1 15 

8.1 

76.638 

(0.9580) 

Kumbliaria, Siu'. 

,, of capacity, 90 do 

2 3 


86.208 

(1.0776) 

Man, of 40 sens, 8 pice 

37 13 

10 


0.4601 

Kurod, „ 


37 16 

81 


0.4616 

Lolieia, Arab. 

Quintal, of 100 rottolos 

62 8 

0 


0.7596 

Ijiickipar, Bon. 
Lnkliiunv, Ondli. 

Pact, and Bz. weights of Calcutta. 
Ser, of lOOXukimowrs....; 

2 7 

6« 

95.817 

(1.1977) 

1.6483 

M!iea.s.sar, Cele- 
bes Is. 

Tale, of 1 6 nirico — 614 grains. . . 
Pecul, of 100 catties ......... ... 

iss'io 

0 

34.111 

Madras. : : 

Pagoda weight = 52.56 grs. . . . 

0.292 


IVIan, of 40 sens, or 8 vis 

Kbamli, of 20 mns. ...... ........ 

25 0 

0 

24.304 

0.3038 


500 0 

0 


0.0764 


Gareo, for grain = 12.8 mns. . . 

320 0 

0 


3.8888 


W 
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Madras. 


MadurS., Carn. 


Malacca, Malay. 


Malda, Ben. 


M^w^., Central 
India. 

Mangalor, Mai. 


Manilla, Phil. Is. 
Massuah, Red Sea, 
MasuHpatani, M. 


.Denomination of ’Weights. 


lb. oz. dr. 

Padi, oil nieasiu'e = 8 olluks, or cub. in. 9375 
Parra, for cliunam==:5 mark&ls.. enb.in.8750 
Mangolin, for pearls = 6 grains. 

18 Mad. cho'ws = 56 Bom. chows. 

Ser, of 80 MadiU'S. pagodas 0 10 4 

Man, of 39.244 sers 25 0 0 

Palam, of 9 Pondich. rs. 1 k&s... grs. 1624 

Tul5.m, of 40 sers 23 3 1 

Catty, of 20 buncals, for gold.... 2 0 12 
Pecul=100coin.cattiesof IGtales 136 0 0 

Bahar, of 3 peculs 405 0 0 

Canton, measure 6 8 0 

Kip, of tin = 30 tampang. 40 11 0 

Ser, of 100 sa. wt. {1% c. i.) 2 9 0 

„ 96 (at Mogulbari) 2 7 5i 

„ 82,10 (at Jelapir) 2 1 14 


Canton, measure 6 8 0 252.775 

Kip, of tin = 30 tampang. 40 11 0 ... 

Ser, of 100 sa. wt. i.) 2 9 0 100. 

„ 96 (at Mogulbari) 2 7 5f 95.665 

„ 82,10 (at Jelapir) 2 1 14 82.336 

„ 80 (Euglish b-azM) 2 0 14J 79.942 

Tolh, of 12 m&shas grs. 190 1.055 

Ser, of 84 Salimshhi rs 2 0 6 78.689 

Man, of 20 sers 40 7 8 ... 

Ser, of 24 Bombay rs, (42.79 grs.) 0 9 13 23.850 

Man, market, of 46 sers 28 2 4 

„ Company’s (16 rs. heairier). 28 8 13 

„ for sugar = 40 sers. 24 7 8 

Ser, of capacity = 84 Bomb rs... 84.000 

Spanish weights and Chin, pecul. 

. Eottolo, of 12 vakias (4800 grs.) 0 10 15| 26.635 

Tulhms=30 chunhms, ... grs. 179.04 0.995 

KachchCx ser and man, as Madras. 0 11 4 27,342 

Pakk5, man = 40 sers of 2lhs. 80 0 0 ... 

Ser, of 90 Madras pagodas. 0 9 0 21.875 

„ „ 72 „ „ (for metals) 0 12 0 29.166 
„ „ 96 „ „ (for cotton) 8 5.6 20.210 
Markhl, grain measure, 12 sers. galls. 3|- 


Mauritius. 


Mocha, Arab. 


Moluccas. 
Muudissor, Mai. 

MaisOr, Proyince. 
Kasisuk, Abmad. 

Katal, Sumatra. 


Negapatam, Car. 

New Hoobly, M. 
Dohb. 


„ ,, cloves = 
„ „ cotton = 


Bahar = 15 frazils, of 10 mans... 450 0 0 

Teman, measure of rice. ......... 168 0 0 

Cudda, liquid measure == 2 gall- 18 0 0 

See Amboyna and Banda. 

Ser, of 92 SMims&hi rs. ......... 2 3 7i 

Man, of 15 sers (?). 34 4 4; 

Ser — 24 Maisdrrs. of 179 grs. 0 9 IS 

,, of 79 Alik. rs. 4 mOshas ... 1 15 4; 

„ ,, capacity, 99 Ahk. rs, ;2m. 2 7 2; 

Tompong, (Benj. wt.) 20 catties 80 0 0 

Catty ootau (for do. and camphor’) 4 0 0 

Tale, for precious metals grs. 584 

Sukat, grain measure— 12pakk0s'cub. in. 4029 
Ser, of 8 palams 0 9 10 


lbs. 2160 


1512 

0 

0 

1080 

0 

0 

810 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

450 

0 

0 

168 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

3 

7f 

34 

4 

u 

0 

9 

13“ 


15 

4-1 

2 

7 

. 2| 

80 

0 

0“ 


0.4945 

(1.2456) 

(1.1958) 

(1.0292) 

(0.9993) 


(0.4918) 


0 155.555 
3.244 


Man, of 41,568 .sers. 25 


9 101 23.470 

0 0 ... 


Kachobh ser 
Pakkh ser == 


= 20| Mad. rs. ... 
lOej do, ............ 


2 11 13 106.488 


(0.3418) 

0.9722 

(0.2734) 

0.3646 


26.2500 

18.3750 

13.1250 

9.8437 

0.0402 

5.4687 

2.0417 

0.2187 

( 1 . 0781 ) 

0.4042 

(0.2981) 

(0.9504) 

(1.1877) 

0.9722 


0.3038 

(0.2594) 

(1.3311) 
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Place. 

Denominatiou of Weights. 

I 1 

No. of stand- 
ard Told 8 per 
ser, etc. 

'o.J! S 

0 



11). 07 .. 

(IP. 

Tolas. 

Mans. 

New IIooblv,Do&.'b 

DhaiA contains 13 sers 

cub. in. 1170 



Xolyc, Midwa. 

Ser, of 80 XJjjain rs 

1 15 

10 

76.864 



Man, of 20 sers 

39 8 

8 

• . . 

0.4805 

iSTolgund, Mad. 

Kacbchh ser == 20f Mad. rs. . . . 

0 8 

8k 

20.736 

(0.2592) 

Dodb. 

Pakkh ser = 110^ M.rs.96.6c.i. 

2 13 

5 k 

110.210 

(1.3776) 

Okalesur, in Ba- 

Ser, of 38 Bai’och rs 

0 15 

6f 

37.483 


i roch. 

Man, of 40 sers 

38 8 

13 


0.4685 

1 

Pergnnna ser, 39| Er, rs 

1 0 

2f 

39.306 

(0.3913) 


Man, 40 sers. 

40 6 

13 


0.3912 

' Omiitwara, Mtd. 

Ser, of 81 Saliniskhi rs 

1 15 


75.916 

(0.9489) 


Man, of 28 sers. 

54 10 

8 


0.6612 

j Onor, in CaiiMa. 

Man, of 40 to 44 sers 

25 0 

0 


0.3038 


Hhne, grain measure 

cub. in. 87f 



Ujjain, Mblwa. 

Ser, of 80 XJjjain rs 

1 15 

10 

16.866 

(0.9608) 


Man, of lefsers 

33 5 

13 


0.4054 


Mhni, of 12 mans 

400 5 

12 

t ■ f 

4.8655 

Paicbal, Sdrat. 

Man, of 48 sers, 8 pice Stot. ... 

45 4 

0 

. . a 

0.6469 

Palamkota, Car- 

TuKim, of 100 palhras, (| amn.) 

12 8 

0 


0.1619 

nktic. 

Padi, for metals 

4 15 

0 

192.014 

0.0600 


Marakkhl, retail=l^gall.reYen. 

galls. 1; 


• •• 


Palimbang, Sum. 

Catty, of 10 tales 

grs. 9494 

52.744 

... 


Bally, of 10 gantangs 

81 6 

0 

. . . ■ ■ 

0.9888 

Palloda, Ahmad. 

■Ser, of 78 Ank. rs. 10| raS,shas. 

1 15 

2 

75.651 

(0.9456) 


„ of capacity, lOSJ Ank. rs. 

2 8 

13 

99.195 

... 


Man, „ of 64 sers 

163 4 

0 


1.9839 

Pandri, Kalpi. 

Ser 

2 11 

12 

106.340 

(1.3292) 

Panwai'i, „ 


2 2 

2 

82.943 

(1.0368) 

Parnair, Ahmad. 

„ of 76k Ankusi rs 

1 14 


73.296 

(0.9162) 


„ of capacity, 95 rs. 7 m. ... 

2 5 

2 

90.233 

(1.1279) 

Patna, Bih&i‘. 

Tolk, of 12 mhshas 

grs. 209 


1.161 



Ser, from 45 to 81 sA wt 



80. 

1,000 

Pegu, Binna. 

Tical, 100 to the vis 

grs. 237-1' 

1.368 



Khaiidi, 150 vis, reckoned at ... 

600 0 

0 


6.0764 


Basket, rice measure, 16 vis. ... 

58 0 

0 


0.7048 

Persia. 

Man of SMrhz — 600 miscals.... 

12 10 14.4 

493.172 

0.1541 


Man of Tabriz, 300 do. 150 dirhs. 

6 6 

7.2 

246.530 

0.0770 


Artaha, corn measure, 2 bushels 





Pratfi-pgarb, Ai- 

Ser, of 80 Sfilims&hfrs 

1 14 

13i 

74.967 

... 

mil’. 

Mail, of 20 sers. 

38 8 

14 


0.4686 

PondiulieiTV, Car. 

Ser, of 24| Pou. rs ==731| fan. 

0 9 

lU 

28.622 



Man, of 8 vis 

25 14 

5 k 


0.3146 


Garce of grain, == lOOmarkkls. 

qurs. 135 




Penang. 

Malay pecnl, of 100 catties. ... 

142 10 

lOf 


1.7338 


Bahar, of 3 peculs 

428 0 

0 


5.2013 


Gantang measure, — 4 chupalis. 

cub.in27,165 


• »» 

1 Puna. 

See Dakhan. 





i (iuilon, Trav. 

Olunda, or old Dutch pound . . . 

1 1 

8 

42.535 



Man, of 25 old Dutch pound. 

27 5 

8 


0.3225 


Tulam, of 100 pal. for cotton. 

16 11 

5.6 


0.2029 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

„ for spices. 

15 9 

7.3 


0.1894 

Uadnagor, Eon, 

Sers of 62, 64, and 80 su. Avt. 



80. 

1,000 


Bhgi, for padi — 5 sers of 62 . . . 



310. 

(0.7750) 

Raborf, Ahmad. 

Ser, of ■woight = 77 Ank. rs,... 

1 14 

d:j 

73.790 

(0.9223) 

I 

,, of capacity 115.V do. ... 

2 13 

84 

110.666 

(1.3833) 

i Rangoon. 

Yis of 100 tikals 

3 5 

51 

140. 



Khandi, of 150 vis, reckoned.... 

550 0 

0 


6.0764 

1 

Ton, or basket of ricc= 16 ids 

58 4 

0 


0.7078 
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Places. 

Denomination of Weights. 

Vaiue of Eng- 
lish avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

No. of stand- 
ard ToldB, per 
ser, etc. 

Value of Mans, 
etc., in Mans 
and decimals. 



lb. oz. dr. 

Tollls. 

Mans. 

Rumbliari, All- 

Ser, of 74 Ankusi rs 

1 13 2f 

70.901 

(0.8863) 

madiiagar. 

„ of capacity, 102 do 

2 8 3i 

97.750 

Rimgypur, Ben. 

Man, of 64 sers 

Sers, of 60, 6-5, 73, 80, 90, and 
460 tolks ; tlie standard ser ... 

160 13 8 

80. 

liks 

1.000 

Rutlam, Mahva. 

,, of 84 Salimsahi rs. 

2 0 6 

78.689 

... 


Man, of 20 sers 

40 7 8 


0.4918 

Salangor, Maly. 

Babar, of 240 catties 

324 0 0 


3.9374 

Sankaridrugj Gar- 

Ser, of 8 palaras for provisions. 

0 9 12 

23.698 

0.3038 

1.000 

natic. 

Sautipur, Ben. 

Man, of 41.256 sers 

Sers, of 60, SO, 84, and 96 to- 
Ifis ; also factory weights. ... 

25 0 0 

80. 

Seringapatam, 

Kacbcha ser, of 24 sultkni rs. 

0 9 lli 

23.596 

0,2950 

,, man, of 40 sers. 

Pakkk ser, of grain; 84 Sul. rs. 

24 4 8 



2 1 15| 

82.601 

... 


,, kolaga = 16 sers 

33 16 12 

.4* 

0.4130 

Siam. 

Pecul = 50 catties of 20 tales... 

129 0 0 


1,5677 

Singapore, Malay. 

Buncal, for gold 

Pecul, of 100 catties, (see China) 
Tompong, of 20 eats, for Benzoin 
Pecul, etc. as in China. 

,, as in China. 

Sers, of 58, 10, 60, 72, 73^-, 75, 

grs. 832 

4.622 

... 

Sinkell, Sumatra. 

Siild, Sunda. 
Sunamuld, Bl. 

3 8 0 

36.110 



and 82.10 tolks; stand, ser. 


80. 

1.0000 

Suez, Red Sea. 

Eottolo, of 144 drams 

Quintal varies from 110 to 150ro1 

14 0 

48.610 

••• 

Surat, Gujarat. 

Tolk, of 12 mashas 

grs. 187.2 

1.040 

(0.4^7) 

Ser, of 35 tolks 

0 15 0 

86.458 


Man, of 40 sers 

37 8 0 

• • • 

0.4558 

Tellicherry, in 

Ser, of 20 SCirat rupees 

0 8 2| 

19.849 

(0.2481) 

Malabai*. 

Man, of 64 sers 

32 11 0 

• •• 

0.3972 

Ternate, Molucc. 

Pecul, of 100 catties 

130 3 8.3 


1.5826 

Tranquebar, Cor. 

Man, — 68 lbs Danish 

74 12 9.6 


0.9088 

Travancor, M. 

Tulkm, of 20 pounds 

19 14 11 


■ 0.2420 


Khandi (30 tula.ms),forpm‘chase 

597 8 10 


7.2618 


„ (20 mans ), for sale 

Parra, grain measure 

500 8 2 
qrts. 2 


6.0826 

Tricbinopoly, 

Pakkk sei’, = 27 tul&.ms 

1 14 8 

74.132 


Mari, = 13.114 sers 

25 0 0 

0,3038 

Trincomali. 

Vellor. 

Vizagapatatn. 

'W'allahj&.bM. 

Ser, JPor metals ==4167.7 grs. .. 
Marakkal, gr. measure, Ig- gall. 
See Colombo. 

See Arcot. 

See Masulipatam. 

See Arcot. 

0 9 8| 

23.167 

(0.2896) 
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LINEAE MEASURES. 

Uotwitlistanding the boast of Abu-1-Fazl, that, among other bene- 
ficial effects of Alsbar’s administration, he had fixed one standard of 
linear measure for the whole of India, we find at the present day as 
great irregularity in this branch of our subject, as could have pre- 
vailed in his day, or rather much greater ; on account of the semi- 
introduction of European measures in the British Indian territories, 
and in the Dutch and Portuguese settlements before them. 

There is this peculiarity in the linear systems — that the basis of all 
is the same, the cubit or human fore-arm : and this unit is found in 
Oriental countries, as in those of the "West, divided into two spans, 
and 24 finger’ s-breadths. Thus, under the Hindu princes, the hath 
(in Sanskrit hasta) was equal to two vitesU or ‘ spans,’ and to 24 
anguls (angula). The angul ‘finger’ is divided into 8 jau (s. yavd) or 
‘ barley-corns.’ 

The subdivisions of the yava — proceeding downwards to the pm^a- 
mdnus, or ‘ most minute atom,’ according to the arithmetical works of 
the Hindus — are, of course, theoretical refinements which it is unneces- 
sary to notice : a full account will be found in Colebrooke’s treatise in 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches [epitomised above, vol. i. page 211]. Pro- 
ceeding upwards, four hdths or ‘ cubits ’ are equal to a danda, or 
‘staff';’ and 2000 dmidas make St. hrosa, or Icos, which should be, by 
this estimation, 4000 yards English, or nearly miles. The kos 
is generally for convenience now called equal to two English miles. 
Four Itrosa = one yojana, nearly ten miles. The ‘ Lilavati ’ also states 
that 10 hdths make one Ians or ‘bamboo,’ and 20 bans in length and 
breadth = 1 niranga of arable land. 

That the cubit was of the natural dimensions (of 18 inches, more 
or less) can hardly be doubted; indeed, where the hath is talked of, to 
this day, among the natives, the natural human measure is both under- 
stood and practically used, as in talcing the draft of water of a boat, 
etc. In many places also, both in Bengal and in South India, the 
English cubit has been adopted as of the same value as the native 
measure. 

The gaz, or yard, now in more general use throughout India, is of 
Muhammadan introduction : whether this is derived also from the 
cubit (for the Jewish cubit is of the same length) is doubtful; but, 
like the hasta, it was divided into 24 tasiis, or ‘digits,’ eorresponding 
more properly to inches. 

Abu-’l-Fazl, in the ‘ Ay£n-i Akbari,' gives a very full description of 
the various gaz in use under the emperors, as compared with the earlier 
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standards of tlie Klialifs. He expresses their eorrectlengtli in finger’ s- 
breadths, whieh may be safely taken as three-quarters of an inch each, 
Por facility of reference, his list is here subjoined, with the equiva- 
lents in English measure at this rate : — 


ANCIENT GAZ MEASGEES ENUMERATED IN THE ‘AVIN-I AKBARI.’ 

The Gaz-sandti of II5,r(in-al-Eashid = 24= ( 


The Kashah gaz, of Ihn AbU'ilah = 24 fingers... 

The Yusuf i gaz, of Baghdad =25 „ 

The small Ilashamah gaz^ of Ahu MusaAsliari 
The long „ „ ,, Mansur ’Ahbas ... 

The Uniriah gaz of the Khalif Urar 

The Muniuniah gaz of Maniiin ’Ahbhsl 

The gaz Masahat 

Sikandar Lodi’s gaz of 41^ silver Sikandaris’^ 
diameter, modified hy Huinhydn to 43 ,, 

This ivas used in land measurements till the 31st year of Akhar. 


MSS. have 25f) fin- 

English. 

Nilometer of Egypt ^ 

— 18|: in. 


= 18 „ 


= 18| „ 

— 2Si fingers 

- 2ii ;; 

- 29| „ 

= m „ 

- 31 „ 

- 23i „ 

- m „ 

= 52| „ 

- 28 „ 

= 21 „ 

= 32 

= 26 „ 


1 The cubit of the Nilomcter is supposed to be the same as that of the J eivs, which 
is exactly two feet English : — if so, the 24 digits will be, precisely, inclies. Yolney, 
however, makes it 20 -i- French, or 22 English inches. Some allowance must probably 
be made for the broad hiind of a negro, but the other measures ivill not be afi:ected by 
the same error, as they must bo referred to the ordinary delicate hand of a native 
of Asia. 

2 These two are also called the Gaz Mullik and Gaz Ziadiah, because Zihd, the 
adopted son of Abfi Soflhn, made use of them for measuring the Arabian Irak. 

* [Abh-’l-Fazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard-measures introduced at 
different times into Hmddsthn, makes incidental mention of certain coins designated 
Sikandaris — upon the basis of a given number of the diameters of which the Gaz 
of Sikandar Lodi was formed. The class of money described (‘Num. Chron.’), 
evidently fuimished, among their other uses, the data for this singularly-defined 
measure. Any tyro in Indian numismatology, under whose eye many spechuens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, imperfect as their con- 
figuration undoubtedly is, as compared with our modern machine-struck money, yet 
that they hold a high place among their fellows in respect to their improved circiuarity 
of form, and general uniformity of diameter — points which had certainly been less 
regarded in the earlier produce of the Dihli mints. 

The passage alluded to is to the following effect; — 










J 
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With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, contrilmte towards 
our knowledge of the true length of this Gaz — which is still a 'oexata quastio, I 
have careMly measured a sot of 42 of these pieces, arranged in one continuous 
line ; the result arrived at is, that the completion of the 30th inch, of our measure 
falls exactly opposite the centi’o of the 42nd coin. 

The specimens selected for trial have not been picked, beyond the rejection of five 


“ Elliot’s MS. copy of the ‘ Ayin-i Akhari,’ See also p 

355, Yol. i,, Gladwin’s translation.] 
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JEnfflisIi. 

The Akbari gaz, for cloth measure = 46 fingers ......... = 34| in. 

The Ilhhi gaz, established by Akbai’, as the sole 

standard measure of the empire = 46 „ = 30| „ ^ 

The Akbari bighfi, of 3600 square gaz=2600 square yards = 0.538, or somewhat 
more than half an acre, on the above estimation, 

Tlie Ilahi gaz of Akbar was intended to supersede the multiplicity 
of measures in use in the 16th century; and, in a great degree, it still 
maintains its position as the standard of the Upper Provinces. In 
general, however, difterent measures are employed in each trade, and 
the cloth-merchant, in particular, has a distinct gaz of his own. Thus 
the cloth gaz has assimilated in many places to two haths, or one yard ; 
and the frequent employment of English tape-measm'es, as well as 
carpenter's two-feet rules, will ere long confirm the adoption of the 
British standard to the exclusion of the native system, for the linear 
measure of articles in the bazar. • 

The true length of the Ilahl gaz became a subject of zealous inves- 
tigation by Mr. Uewnham, Collector of Earrukhahad, and Major 
Hodgson, Surveyor-General, in the year 1824, during the progress of 
the great revenue survey of the 'Western Provinces, when it was found 
to be the basis of all the records of land measurements and rents of 
Upper India. As might have been expected, no data could be found 
for fixing the standard of Akbar with perfect accuracy; but every 
comparison concurred in placing it between the limits of 30 and 35 
English inches; and the great majority of actual measures of land in 
Rohilkhand, Dihlf, A'gra, etc., brought it nearly to an average of 33 
inches. Mr. Duncan, in the settlement of the Peuares province in 
1795, has assumed 33.6 inches to the Ilahl gaz, on the authority, it 
maybe presumed, of standards in existence in the city, making the 
blgha — 3136 square yards. 

The results of the different modes of determination resorted to in. 
1824-5, so characteristic of the rude but ingenious contrivances of the 
natives, are curious and worthy of being recorded. Maj. Hodgson 
made the length of the Ilahl gaz — 

very palpably worn pieces out of the total 48 of Mr. Bayley’s coins, which wore 
placed at my disposal. 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon as a little below the 
original standard, notwithstanding that it slightly differs from the determination of 
tlic measure put forth hy Prinsep ; but I must add that Prinsep himself distrusted hi.s 
own materials, and was evidently prepared to admit a higher rate than ho entered in 
his leading table.— -E. T.] 

1 Should the length of this gaz he taken at 32 or 33 inches, proportionate correc- 
tions must he made in the other measm’es. 
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From the average measurement of 76 man’s finger’s-breadths = 31.55 in. 

From the average size of the marble slabs in the pavement of the Taj at 

Agra (said to be each a Shah-jahhni gaz of 42 fingers .?) = 33.58 „ 

From the side of the reservoir at the same place, called 24 gaz = 32.54 ,, 

From the circuit of the whole terrace, 532 gaz (?) = 35.80 „ 


Mr. Newnham, from the average size of 14 Chhr-yhri rupees, supposed to 

he each one finger'’s-breadth, makes it 

From the testimony of inhabitants of Farrukhhbhd 

From statement in the ‘ Ayin-i Akhari,’ of the weight of the cubic gaz 
of 72 kinds of timber (this would require a knowledge of the weights) 

Halhed, from average measurement of 246 barley-corns = 31.84 „ 

From I sum of diameters of 40 Mansdri pice = 32.02 „ 

Prom I of 4 human cubits measured on a string = 33.70 „ 

From average of copper wires returned by Tahsildkrs of Mnrhdhbad as 
counterparts of the actual measures from vrhieh their highhs were 
formed = 33.50 „ 

Mr. Duncan, as above noticed, assumed the I1&.M gaz at Benares = 33.60 „ 

In Bareli, Bulanshahr, Agra, as in the follondng table, it is = 32.5 ,, 

It is natural to suppose that the gaz adopted for measuring the land 
should vary on the side of excess, and probably all the above, thus 
derived, are too long. The ’Western. Revenue Board, thinking so many 
discrepancies irreconcilable, suggested that the settlements should 
everywhere be made in the local bigha, the surveyors merely noting 
the actual value of the Ilahi gaz in each village, and entering the 
measurement also in acres; but the Government wisely determined 
rather to select a general standard, which should meet as far as possible 
the existing circumstances of the country. Thus the further prosecu- 
tion of the theoretical question was abandoned, and an arbitrary value 
of the Ilahf gaz was assumed at 33 inches, which was in 1825-6 
ordered to be. introduced in all the revenue-survey records, with a note 
of the local variation therefrom on the village maps, as well as a 
memorandum of the measure, in English acres. Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
thus describes the convenience which the adoption of this standard 
(sanctioned at first only as an experiment and liable to reconsidera- 
tion) would afford in comparisons with English measures 

‘ Taking the jureeh (side of the square beegh,a) at 60 gunteh.s, or 60 guz, Ihc beeg,ha 
will be 3600 square guz, or 3025 square yards, or five-eighths of an English acre 
(3 roods, 5 perches). The jureeh will be equal to 5 chains of 11 yard.s, each chain 
being 4 guntehs. In these places where the jureeb is assumed at 54 gaz square, 
it would equal 4| chains, giving 2450 J square yards (or 2 roods, 10 perches). In 
cither case the conversion from one to another would be simple; and the connection 
between the operations of the surveyors and the measurements of the revenue officers 
would be easily perceiyed.’ 


= 29.20 
= 31,50 
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This conveiiient bigha of 3600 square Ilahi gaz, or 3025 square 
yards, or five-eighths of an acre, may be now called the standard of 
the Upper Provinces. It is established also at Patna, and has been 
introduced in the settlements of the Sagar and Narbadda territories. 

The notice of land measurement seems altogether to have been 
overlooked in the returns from the Bengal revenue officers, to the Hon. 
Court’s circular; so that, with the exception of the facts gleaned from 
the official correspondence above alluded to, and other information 
hastily acquired from private sources, the present table exhibits nearly 
a blank in regard to the highas of Bengal Proper, Bihar, Cuttack, and 
Central India. KenuelFs general estimate of the area of Bengal in 
highas of 1600 square yards merely followed the measure in use at 
Calcutta, The permanent settlement in these provinces left the land 
unmeasured, and obviated the necessity of an actual survey. In 
general terms, however, the bigha of the Bengal provinces may he 
assumed at 1600 square yards, or about one-tbird of the English acre, 
and a little more than half of the np-eountry hlgha. 

In Madras, Sir T. Munro established a measure (called ground or 
mdni) of 60 X 40, or 2400 square feet, of which 24 make a hdni = 
57600 square feet, = 6400 square yards, or exactly foirr Bengal highas. 
The Madras Mni is to the English acre as 1 to 1.3228, or as 121 to 
160 nearly. In the jagir, the adz or Malabar foot is used, which is 
10.46 inches; 24 adis ~ 1 MU, and 100 square Mni, or 

nearly an English acre. The common MIt, however, is 26 adies, or 22| 
feet, which makes the 7cdni = 1 acre, 28f perches. 

Of the laud measures of the Bombay Presidency, Kelly’s tables 
are altogether silent ; but as the cubit and gaz are stated to correspond 
with 18 and 27 inches respectively, doubtless the square measure has 
also been brought to agree with some aliquot or multiple of the English 
acre. 

It is much to be regretted that the infoi’mation on this most im- 
portant point should have proved so defective ; hut in justification of 
the officers to whom the Court’s circular was addressed, it should be 
stated that the draft of instructions did not specifically allude to 
square measures, merely directing that ' for measures of length, one 
that is nearest to the cubit or ell, should be selected as the model to be 
sent home.’ 
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Table of Linear and Square Mcamres of India. 


Denomination. 


Value in Baglisli inoas. 


Aurungabaiidei 
Baguikota .... 


Batavia 

Bauloah 


Bencoolen 
Betelfaki . 


Bulandslialir. 
Baroob 


„ of 34 tasus . 
„ „10garee. 
,, „ 24 tasils 

Hatli=19.1 indies 


111 ! 


Gaz, from 32.0 to 33.4 

of 24 tasOs 

Ell = 27| inches, Foot = 

OuMt (or hhth) 

Gaz, tailor’s 

„ weaver’s 

„ cloth-merchant’s ... 
„ architect’s (maimhr: 
Bighh, by Ueg. II., 1795 
Hailoh, or two cubits . . . 


Hhth = 18 inches ; the gaz 
.[Gaz (originally 33) 


Bigh&.=20 wusa 

Bashire Half gaz, Shhhi 

„ „ Eushiri 

Basrah -^eppo yard 

Baghdad 

Calcutta Bia'hh=20 katthh of 16 chhathks 


IChhathk 


Morgen of 60fi square roods ... 

China Mathomatical foot 

Builder’s „ : ............... 

Tailor’s : „ ............... 

200 lis=l degree , 

Chittagong Nal, or bamboo, or8 hCiths= 

(Mug land mea- Ganda, of 4 kauris = 2x3 nals 

sures) Kfini=20 gandas=12 x 10 nals 

Duu=16khnis 

Shhhi measures, 4 times greater 

Ktusiinbazar Iltith 

Dharwar Ilhth, for cotton clofts ......... 


89.6 square inches. 
2 roods, 20 perches. 


Farrukhhbad 


Average bighh ............................ 2500 sq. yds 

Gaz from 32 to S3 ........................ 32.50 Mcnes 

Cloth gaz = 12 muts (palms) = 48 angul 36 ,> 

HAth, or cubit =24 angul or fingers ... 18 „ 

Land gaz 10| muts or 42 fingers = ■) i 
14 girhs on cloth, g. of 1 6 . . . . . . . . . j ; ^ ” 
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Place. 

Denomination. 

Value in English meas. 

Farriikh&.bhd ... 

Bio'hh, of 20 biswa=36.00 IlSxM gaz... 

27561 square yards. 


Portuguese Covado 

26.66 inches. 


Gaz, 93 — 100 English yards 

38.7 „ 


,, of 24 tasus 

27.12 •„ 



34.75 „ 



35.33 „ 



75.00 „ 



33,6 „ 



27.12 „ 

Jungle Malihls 
Bancura 


1600 square yards nearly. 
36 inches nearly. 

Gaz, of two baths = 


Peek 

27.0 inches. 


Mlini, 60 X 40 feet 

2400 square feet. 

1.3223 acres. 


Kani — 24 mani 



10.46 inches. 

.Malacca 

Kovid 

18.12 „ 


Gaz (from 28 to 32) 

30.00 „ 


Bighh, of 20 wusas 

2 roods nearly. 


Peek 

27.0 inches. 

Masulipatam ... 

Yard 

38.25 „ 


Laud gaz 

33.00 „ 

Moeba 

Kobid=19 inehes. Gaz 

25. 

MurhdhbCid 

Gaz, from 31.6 to 35.8 

33.50 „ 


Jar lb— 20 gathhs of 3 gaz 

167-5 feet. 


Bigha.=18 X 18 = 324 square gathhs ... 

2304 square yards. 

IS'ew Hoobly ... 

Gaz 

31.75 inches. 



33. „ 


Gajum, for cloth 

36.45 ,, 



40.75 „ 



36.37 

Patna 

„ for carpets, etc. (ilahi) of 44 fingers 

33. „ 


„ for broad cloth 

42.5 


Jarih, 20 bamboos of 3 gaz 

65 yards. 


BighS., 20xkattb&.s or bamboo.s 

3025 square yards. 


37.5 iiiches. 


Common measure 

Parasang, 20th of a degree at the equator 

25.0 



19.1 „ 


Taing, or 1000 dhas 

2 miles, 293| yards. 

Eangipur 

Gaz, for hkfta cloths 

63 inehes. 

Seringapatam ... 

Gajah 

38,5 „ 

Slain 

Vouah (2000 — 1 league) 

75.75 „ 




Sdrat 

Gaz, builder’s 

27.6 


Giik. .^1.3 In 32.7 

32.0 

TfilKf'lifirrv . iGnz 

2S.4 „ 

TirliDt 

Revenue lagi, of 6.1- hfiths = 

9 feet 9 inche.s. 


Blghhs, 20 X 20 Iagis= 

4 if 00 square yards. 


Small lagi, or rod, 6-f ]iaths= 



Bighh, 20 X 20 ditto — 

39()6;1- square yards. 


(Ill Champaran and Chaprii, the lagi or 
rod is of 7 hfiths) 

Travancor 

I'uda, for timber 

20.46 euluc inehes. 




lolu, ill agriculture 

21.16 feet. 

S.hgar ............ f 

Standard l)igh&. introduced ............... 

(See A'gra). 


At most of the places omitted in the above table, such as Aehccn, Arcot, Eelftr: 
Carwar, Ceylon, Oochin, Oomercolly, Jangipur, Bengal generally, Penang, Eadnagm 
Santipur, etc. ; English measures alone are used, or at least n'cubit forinded on th 
Ena’lish iueaBui’e of 18 inches,. 
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[The following notes are extracted from Elliot’s ' Glossary,’ already 
put under contribution (page 92) : — 

“ The Biswa , from ‘ twenty,’ is the twentieth part of a ‘ Beeg,ha ; ’ and besides 

being a measure of land, is also used to signify the extent of proprietary right in an 
estate. Each estate or village is considered an integer of one ‘Beeg,ha,’ which is sxrb- 
divided into imaginary Biswas and Biswansces, to show the right of any particular 
party. Tims, the holder of 5 Biswas is a holder to the extent of one-fourth of the 
entire village ; precisely in the same way as the was used amongst the Homans, 
Thus, Ac’fvs sumunoicr, ‘heir to one txx^enty-foui-th’ — heres ex dodrante, ‘heir 
to three-fourths’ — heres' ex asse, ‘ sole proprietor.’ (Cic. Att. iv. 15, vii. 8. — 
Cic. pro CiBciiia, c. 6. — Plin. 1. v. Ep. 5.) In the same manner les, hessis, was 
used to express a Uswa biirar — ‘socius ex hessc’ — and thus in sound and meaning 
(of course there is no real connection) there is a close re.sembhmce between the words. 

when it was thus applied as a suh-di\dsion of the As, was the eighth part of a 
Ju'jcnmi or acre ; not, as is mstially supposed, two-thirds. — ‘ Partes dua^ tertite pedes 
decern novem millia et ducentoshocest hes, in quo seripula cxcii.’ (Colum, lib. v. cap. 2), 

“Goss, kos. The itinerary measure of India, of which the 

precise value has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties which 
attend the determination of the exact length of the Guz, or yard. The ‘ Ayeen-i- 
Akboree’ lays down distinctly that the Goss consists of 100 cords {tunah), each cord of 
50 Guz ; also of 400 poles {ban), each of 12| Guz : either of xvhieh will give to 
the Goss the length of 5,000 Guz. The following particulars relative to the distances 
hetwoen the old Minars, or Goss pillars, may bo interesting, and may be considered to 
alford the correctest means we have of ascertaining the true standard. 

Eo(i(i aistanco in Direct rtistanee 
English yards. in ditto. 


Octagonal Minar to Nurelah in Delhi 4,613 4,489 

Minar between Nurelah and Sliapoorgui-hee 4,554 4,401 

Minar opposite Aleepoor 4,532 4,379 

Minar opposite Siruspoor 4,579 4,573 

Iluins of Minar opposite to Shaliraar 4,610 4,691 

Average... 4,558 4,487 


Length of the Goss = 2 miles, 4 frudongs, 158 yards. 

It is important to observe that the length of the Ilahce Guz deduced from these 
measm’ements is 32 inches, showing how very nearly correct is the length of 
33 inches assumed by the British Government. The measurements taken to the 
south of Delhi, between the Minars in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out 
of twelve distances it is found that eight give 2 m. 4 f. 19 p. I y., three give 2 ni. 
4 f. 25 p. 3 y., and one gives 2 m. 4 f. 38 p. 2 y. It may he proper to remark that 
it is fi'equently supposed that the Minars are set up every two Goss, and that the Goss 
contained 2,500 yaz-dsj hut the ‘ Ayeen-i-Akheree ’ appears sufficiently explicit on the 
point. The same work gives the values of the local Goss. It says, ‘the Guzerat 
Goss is the greatest distance at which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, 
which is determined to he 60 Jmeehs, or 15,000 Guz.’ This Goss resembles the 
Chinese i- e, the distance which can he attained by a man’s voice exerted in a 
plain sin-face, and in_ calm weather. Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a 
green leaf, and walking with it till it is dry. Another is Tneasiu-ed by a hundi-ed 
steps made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her head, and a child in her arms. 
All these are very indefinite standards. The same may be remarked of the oriental 
Meel, as well as the European mile, and league. The two former evidently derive 
their name from the Homan MUliare, and the difference of their value in different, 
places proves that the mere name was hon-owed, -without any refefenee to its etymo- 
logical signification. According to the ‘Eamoos,’ the oriental Meel is a lax and 
vague measure, hut it has been considered by Dr. Leo to be to the English one, as 
139 to 112. Theieague also, from the German ‘ to see,’ (signifying the distance 

that can be readily seen hr the eye on a plain surface) is as indefinite as a Guzerat, or 
Gao, and a Bengal, or Dhuppea, Go^, and sufficiently accounts for its varying 

- ■■ : ' ' . ' '9G ^ ■ 
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standard in Europe. Ooss is an Indian word.: tlie equivalent word in Persian is 
Kuroli, tile same as tlie Sanscrit Krosa, of wliiclifour go to tlie Yojan; about tbe precise 
value of wMcli different opinions are beid. Bopp r^Nalus,’ p. 213) says it is equal to 
eight English miles. Professor ’Wilson (‘ Sanscrit Diotionai-y,’ p. 689) estimates it at 
nine miles, and says other computations make it about five miles, or even no more than 
four miles and a half, and, in his commentary on the Chinese travels, estimates it at 
no liiglier than four. But these travels enable iis to fix the distance witb tolerable 
precision. By following Fa-Hian’s route between places of wbich tbe identity is 
beyond question, as between Muttra and Canouje, and between Patna and Benares, 
we find the Yojan in his time to be as. nearly as possible seven English miles ; and 
this agrees much better with what we find the Yojan to be, if we resolve it into its 
component parts. Eight harley-eoms equal a finger, twenty-four fingers equal a 
Fund, one thousand Bunds equal one Ki-osa, and fom’ Krosa, one Yojan. Now, 
estimating the finger’s breadth at eight barley-corns, this makes the Yojan equal to 
six miles, one hundred and six yards, and two feet. It is the generally received 
opinion that from Goss is derived the word ‘ course,’ used by the European residents of 
India to represent a promenade, but the ‘ Corso ’ of Southern Europe gives a much 
more probable origin. 

“JUB-EEB’ jarib. A measuring chain, or rope. _ Before 

Akbox-’s time it was a rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron 
joints, as the rope was subject to the influence of the weather. In our survey 
measurements we use a chain. A Jureeh contains 60 Guz, or 20 Gut, has, and, in the 
standard measurement of the Upper Promnees, is equal to five chains of 1 1 yards, 
each chain behig equal to 4 Gut, has. A square of one Jmneh is a Beeg,ha. Till the 
now system of survey was established, it was usual to measure lands paying revenue 
to Government with only 18 knots of the Jureeb, which was effected by bringing two 
knots over tbe shoulder of the measui’er to his waist. Bent-free land was measured 
with the entire Jiueeb of 20 knots. A Jureeb, in Hebrew and Arabic, signified 
originally only a measure of capacity, equal to 4 Qufeez, or 384 Mud^ (Latin, moditts), 
and in course of time came to' signify the portion of land which required as much 
to sow it as a Jureeb would contain.— (Asasu-i-Loghat). The Pat, ha and Nalee of 
Gmhwal and Kumaon have a similar origin. 

“ Dhoncha, dhonchh. Four and a half. The word is 

found in Arithmetical Tables of the Multiplication of Fractious, which are in 
constant use with our Survejung Aineens, .when reducing their linear measurements 
to Becg, has. The words used by them in Fractional Multiplication are 

Eeorha, : . Poncha, ^ ^ 

Q&A ; 2i . K,honcha, MWT 6;l 

: ■ Sutoncha, H 

sr’.ibA 

V 7 

The size of the fields rarely requires Ameens to go beyond this.”] 

1 [These words are both retained in the Spanish eajl^ and ahnud. Indeed, nearly 
all the Spanish weights and measures are, like very many administrative words, 
derived from the Arabic -As the quintal of one hundred pounds, from hintur : of 
which the fourth (rdcia) is the arroha; arralde^ a pound, from arrattl ; xome^ a 
.span, from and so on,— ‘ A1 Makkari,’ i., p. 500.] 


Dhmna, ’ ’BRTT 
Honta, ftZT 
Dhoncha, 




INDIAN 

CHEONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


The object of the present division of our -work is to famish — ^first, 
convenient Tables for the Eeduction or Comparison of the various Eras 
in use throughout India; secondly, Tables of Ancient and Modern 
Dynasties, extracted from such sources as are available for India and 
the neighbouring countries. There are so many excellent -works on 
these subjects as to leave us nothing more than the task of compilation 
or rather selection. Eor information regarding the astronomical and 
chronological computations of the Hindus, Colebrooke, Bentley, and 
■Warren are the principal anthorites. The ' Kala-Sankalita’ of the 
latter author contains the fullest particulars of all the Eras in use. It 
is from this work that the present tables have been principally taken, 
with such abridgment as was necessary to bring them within the com- 
pass of an octavo volume. Col. Warren’s tables of the Hijra being in 
a less convenient form, we had remodelled them before it came to our 
knowledge that a complete series for every month of the Muhammadan 
era, down to a.d. 1900, had been published in Calcutta, forty -four years 
ago, in 1 790. These tables have, however, been long out of print, Play- 
fair’s Chronology, in foUo, contains also a supplemental table of the 
Hijra calendar, copied from the celebrated Erench work, ‘L’Art de 
verifier les Dates.’ > There are oocasional differences of a day in all 
tables of the Hijra. 

A compendious account of some’ of the Indian eras was printed as 
a part of the 'Companion to the Almanac’ published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,! for the year 1830. The whole 
article, however, on the eras of ancient and modern tinies, is calculated 
to be of such great utility in this country, both to Europeans who are 
out of the reach of works of reference or chronology, and to native 
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students of European literature and history, who have no prior 
acquaintance with the subject, that we make no apology for reprintiDg 
the paper entire, as an introduction to the tables which follow. 

THE ERAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES, AND OE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, EXPLAINED; WITH A VIEW TO THE COMPARISON 
OF THEIR RESPECTIVE DATES. 

In tbe earliest stages of society, some division of time must have been necessary, 
and some means devised by men in the most savage state, to communicate to each, 
other the period of nndertalcing, in concert, a hunt or a predatory excursion. But in 
such a condition the views of men do not extend far, and very limited periods would 
therefore suffice. The division of day and night, and the scarcely less obvious dis- 
tinction of new and full moon, might have served to mark the lapse of time for ages ; 
and, although in all climates the alternations of summer and winter, and of wet and 
dry periods, must have obtruded themselves on the feelings of the most unohserving, 
it was probably not until the practice of agricultme had afforded men leisure for 
reflection, that any accurate observations were made on the duration of tho seasons, 
or moans used to ascertain the periods of their return. We see, at the present time, 
that many societies of men, who live only by hunting and fishing, have no exact 
knowledge of duration of time beyond that of a moon or season, and designate a term 
of five or of fifty years, equally as a long time. AU agricultural nations are aware of 
the return of the same seasons after a lapse of twelve or thirteen moons ; hut many 
years must have elapsed before the length of a solar year was accurately determined. 
Less civilized nations still continue to compute their time in part by the motions of 
tho moon ; and this was the mode of the Greeks, and of the Romans until the correc- 
tion of Julius O'cCsar, hut the subject was so little understood even in his time, that 
an error of several days crept into the Roman calendar soon afterwards, requiring 
another reformation. 

It will render the comparison of eras much easier, if we give some account of 
what is meant by a solar and a lunar year. A solar year is that space of time during 
which all the seasons have their com-se. This takes place in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 49 seconds ; and an approximation to that time has been adopted by 
those nations which have had sufficient astronomical science to determine it. But as 
it would he impracticable to begin every new year at a different hour of the day, 
which would be necessary if the perfect year should always be completed before the 
commencement of a new one, 365 days have been taken as the length of a year, leaving 
the odd hours and minutes to accumulate until they amount to a whole day, when they 
are added to the year, making what is called a leap year, or intercalary year, of 366 
days. The various ways of doing this will be detailed when we speak of the different 
eras. Some nations still use a year of 365 days without any intercalation ; and this 
is called a vague, or erratic year, because its commencement varies through all the 
diffex’ent seasons. 

A lunar year con.sists of 12 moons, or 354 days. This may he convenient enough 
for short periods, hut is so ill adapted for the computation of a civilized nation, that 
none hut Mahometans have continued in the u.se of it even for a little time. It suits 
the course of time so ill, that its commencement varies, in a few years, through all 
the seasons; and many men, amongst the nations which use it, can romemher the 
fasts and festivals altering from summer to winter, and again from winter to summer, 
and their seed-time and harvest alternately wandering from the beginning of the year 
'tO'tliG'end. 
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The limi-solar year is that in. ■which the months are regulated according to the 
course of the moon, but to which from time to time a mouth is added, whenever the 
year would range too widely from its original situation. This year is inconvenient 
from its vai’ying duration ; but as, in a long course of years, the months remain nearly 
at the same situation, it is less objectionable than the pure lunar year. It was the 
mode of computation of the Greeks and Romans, and is even now that of the 
Chinese, Tartars, Japanese, and Jews. 

All these varying modes render the comparison of dates much more difficult than 
it appears to bo at the first view. We shall endeavour so far to simplify the calcula- 
tiou as to enable any arithmetician to compute, within a day or two, the eras of every 
nation, and to reduce them to the Christian era. 

THE ROMAN TEAR. 

The Roman year, in its arrangement and division, is that on which our year is entirely 
founded. The Romans I'eckoned their time from the date which some of their anti- 
quaries chose to assign for the founding of Rome, viz., the 21st of xlpril, in the 2ud 
year of the 6th Olympiad, or 754 n.c. This era is designated by the letter.? A.U.O., 
or ab urhe eondita, “ from the building of the city.” The first year used by them, 
and attributed to Romulus, consisted of ten mouths, from March to December, or 304 
days. A year exhibiting such a discrepancy from the real course of the seasons coiild 
not have remained long in use, and it is supposed that e.xtraordiuary months were 
added as often as it was found necessary. A correction is attributed to his successor 
Muraa, who is said to have added two mouths to the year, January at the beginning, 
and February at the end. All these months consisted of 29 or 31 days. The year 
was lunar, and consequently shorter than the true year ; several additions wore there- 
fore made, which brought the beginning of the year nearly to the same season, vis., 
the middle of winter. February subsequently became the second month, which 
change is alluded to by Ovid. 

This computation was followed, with some variation, arising partly from ignorance, 
and partly from the intrigues of the priests, who had the direction of the calendar, 
until the time of Julius Caesar, who, observing that the beginning of the year, instead 
of occurring in winter, as at first, had now receded to the autumn, ordered that the 
year A.U.C. 707, or 47 b.o., should consist of 445 days, whereby the following year 
might begin at the proper time. In order to avoid, infutui’o, the confusion naturally 
attendant on years of such varied length as those hitherto in use, he determined that 
the year should he solar, without any reference to the lunar motions. Supposing the 
natural year to consist of 365 days and 6 hours, he ordered that three years in succes- 
sion should each consist of 365 days, and the fourth should contain 366 days. He 
also allotted the respective number of days to each month, precisely as we use to this 
day. With the exception of July and August, (then called Qnintilis and Sextilis, but 
altered to tbeir present names in honour of Julius and Augustus Osssar), the names 
also of the Roman months were similar to ours. The only dilference between their 
calendar and ours was in their mode of counting days, which Avas backwards instead 
of forwards. To spai’C a long explanation, which perhaps might not he sufficiently 
intelligible to all readers, Ave shall set down a Roman month, with the days, according 
to OAir mode, opposite to each Roinanday. . 

EnffUsh. Eoman. English. Moimn. 

Jan. ' 1 Calends. Jan. 6 8th before Ides. 

2 4th before nones. 7 7th ditto. 

3 3d before nones. 8 6th ditto. 

4 (lay before nones. 9 5th ditto. 

5 Nones. ■ 10 4th ' ditto. 
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English. Moman. 

Jan. 11 Sd before Ides. 

12 day ditto. 

13 Ides. 

14 19th before Cal. of Feb. 

15 18th ditto. 

16 17th ditto. 

17 16th ditto. 

18 15th ditto. 

19 14th ditto. 

20 13th ditto. 

21 12th ditto. 


English. Roman. 

Jan. 22 11th bef. Cal. of Feb. 

23 10th ditto, 

24 9th ditto. 

25 8th ditto. 

26 7th ditto. 

27 6th ditto. 

28 5th ditto. 

29 4th ditto. 

30 3d ditto. 

31 day before Cal. Feb. 


The nones and ides of March, May, July, and October, ar-e t^vo days later than in 
January, the nones falling on the 7th, and the ides on the 15th of those months ; the 
2nd of March will be therefore the 6th before the nones, and so on. In all the other 
months, the calends, nones, and ides hold the same places as in the month of J anuary. 
In the months which have but 30 days, the number of days before the calends will, 
of course, be one less, and in February, three less. In leap years, the additional day 
was inserted in February, as in our calendar ; but instead of making a 29th day, the 
24th was reckoned twice, and being called in Latin sexto Oal. Mart., (or sixth day 
before the calends of March,) this, with the addition of bis (twice), gave the name of 
bissextile to the leap year, which it still retains. The first year reckoned on this prin- 
ciple was a leap year. (A.L.C. 708, or 46 b.c.) 

Julius Caesar was killed soon after the refonnation of the calendar, and his plan 
was so little understood, that, instead of making the fourth year a bissextile, a leap 
year was reckoned every third year, as though the length of the true year had been 
365 days S hours. This enror was discovered 37 years after, at w'hich time thirteen 
intercalations had taken place instead of ten, and the year began three days too late. 
The calendar was accordingly again con-ected, not by throwing out the three super- 
fluous days at once, but by an order that the twelve following years should be all of 
365 days each, and that there should be no leap year until A,I7.C. 760, or a.d. 7. 
From that time the account has been kept without error, and the Eoman year has 
been adopted by almost all Christian nations, with no other variation than taking the 
bii'th of Christ as the commencement, instead of the building of Eome. 

If the given Eoman year be less than 754, deduct it from 754,- if the given 
Eoman year he not less than 754, deduct 753 from it; the remainder gives the year 
(B.Ci and A.I)., in the first and second cases respectively) in which the Eoman year 
commences. 

Ex. — Eequired the year 780 a.tt.c. Eequired the year 701 a.u.c. 
deduct 753 754 

701 

27 A.D, 


53 B.c. 


THE OLYMPIADS. 

The Greeks computed their time by the celebrated era of the Olympiads, which 
date from the year 776 b.c,, being the year in which Ooroebns wa.s successful at the 
Olympic games. This era differed from all others in being reckoned by periods of 
four years instead of single years. Each: period of four years was caEed an Olympiad, 
and in marking a date, the year and Olympiad were both mentioned. The year was 
luni-sol^, of 12 or 13 months. The names of the months varied in the different 
states of Greece, but the Attic months are most usual. They are as follows 
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Hecatomlieoii, Garaelion, 

Metageitnion, Anthesterion, 

Boedromion, Elaphebolion, 

Pyauepsion, Mimychion, 

Moemacterion, Thargelion, 

Poseideop, Seirophorion, 

In the year of 13 months, the additional month was inserted after Poseideon, and 
called the second Poseideon. 

The months consisted of 30 and 29 days alternately, and the short year in conse- 
quence contained 354 days, while the intercalary year had 384. The third year of 
the first Olympiad consisted of 13 months, and the first and fourth years of the second 
Olympiad were also intercalary ; consequently in the first Olympiad there were 1,446 
days, and in the second 1,476, making together 2,922, exactly equal to eight Julian 
year.s : this mode of intercalation would therefore precisely bring about the com- 
mencement of the ninth year to the same season, as that of the first year. But as the 
Olympic months followed the coiu’se of the moon, and 99 such months contained 
2,923| days, the moon was in consequence a day and a half in advance of the reckon- 
ing. The error was, however, allowed to accumulate ujitil it I'caehed three days, 
which was in four Olympiads, or sixteen years, to the last of which three days were 
added. This corrected the errors with respect to the moon, but it thre\Y out the com- 
mencement of the year, as regarded the seasons, making it three clays too late. ISTo 
means were adopted to remedy this until the fortieth Olympiad, the last year of which 
was made to consist of 12 months only, instead of IS as usual, and the forty-fii’st 
Olympiad began with the same clays of the moon and sun as the first had done 160 
years before. By this reckoning, the year always began between tbcj new and full 
moon before or after the summer solstice, though more commonly after; and it con- 
tinued in use until 432 b.c. or fourth year of the eighty-sixth Olympiad, when the 
cycle of 19 years was invented by Meton. This astronomer found that the Attic 
months no longer followed the course of the moon, but that the new moon nearest the 
summer solstice, which should have been the first day of the 87th Olympiad, would 
actually take place on the 13th day of Seirophorion, in the 4th year of the 86th 
Olympiad. He therefore proposed to commence the 87th Olympiad from that day, 
and to adopt a new system of intercalation. He supposed 235 moons to be exactly 
ecpal to 19 solar years, and that in every period of 19 years, the new and full moons 
would recur regularly at the same seasons. Nineteen years of 12 moons each would 
contain 228 moons, and consequently 7 moons were to he added. These were inserted 
in the 3cl, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, and 19 years. Instead also of making the 
months of 30 and 29 days alternately, he determined that each month should consist 
nominally of 30 days, hut that every esd day should be omitted in numheriag. The 
third day of Boedromion, for example, was omitted in the first year, the 6th of 
Poseideon, and so on to the end of the nineteenth year, when the last exemptile day 
(the 3d of Thargelion) was xetained, making that year to consist of 385 days. This 
cycle was in use above a century, but was not quite accurate ; 19 solar years are equal 
to about 6,939 days, 14 hours and a half, and 236 lunations to 6,939 days, 16 hours 
and a half, or 2 hours more. In the year 330 3.0, this excess amounted to only 11 
hours ; but by the cycle of Meton, to above 62 hbras, he having* made 19 years equal 
to 6,940 days; when another astronomer, Calippns, having made several observations 
oil tlio soLtice, calculated that the excess made 1 day in 76 years, He, therefore, 
invented the cycle of 76 years, called febm him the Caiippian, whioh consisted of 
27,759 days, exactly equal to 76 Julian years, but above 14 hom'S in excess of the 
true solar year. In this period were included 940 lunations, equal to 27j758| days. 
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The system of Calippus began in the 8th year of the Motonic cycle (330 b.c.), and is 
frequently referred to as a date by Ptolemy. It is supposed that he altered the periods 
of inserting the intercalary months, but this is doubtful. The system of Calippus 
continued in use as long as the Olympiads 'were employed, and was exactly equal to 
the Julian, on an average of years. 

To reduce the date by Olympiads to our era, multiply the past Olympiad by four, 
and add the odd years. Subtract the sum fromt'77 if before Christ, and subtract 776 
from the sum if after Christ, the remainder will be the beginning of the given year ; 
to decide on the exact day would be very difBcult, on account of the alterations which 
the system has undergone. It will be, perhaps, sufficient to observe that the year 
begins within a fortnight of the middle of July. 

THE OHUISTIAW EEA. 

The Christian era, used by almost aU Christian nations, dates from J anuary 1st, 
in the middle of the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, in the 753rd of the building 
of Rome, and 4714th of the Julian period. It was first introduced in the sixth 
century, but was not very generally employed for some centuries after. 

The Christian year in its division follows exactly the Roman year, consisting of 
365 days for three successive years, and of 366 in the fom'th year, which is termed 
leap year. This computation subsisted for 1,000 years throughout Europe without 
alteration, and is still used by the follower’s of the Greelc Church ; other Christians 
have adopted a slight alteration, which rvill be shortly explained. The simplicity 
of this form has brought it into very general use, and it is customary for astronomers 
and chronologists, in treating of ancient times, to date back in the same order from 
its commencement. There is, unfortunately, a little ambiguity on this head, some 
persons reckoning the year immediately before the birth of Christ, as 1 b.c., and 
others noting it with 0, and the second year before Christ with 1, making always one 
less than those wlio use tiie former notation. The first is the most usual mode, and 
will be employed in all our computations. 

The Christian year (or Julian year), arranged as we have shewn, was 11' 11" too 
long, amounting to a day in nearly 129 years ; and towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, the time of celebrating the chiu’ch festivals had advanced ten days beyond 
the periods fixed by the council of Nice in 325. It was in consequence ordered, by a 
Bull of Gregory XIII,, that the year 1582 should consist of 355 days only, which 
was eifected by omitting ten days in the month of October, viz., from the 5th to the 
14th. And, to prevent the recm’vence of a like irregularity, it was also ordered, that 
in three centuries out of four, the last year should be a common year, instead of a 
leap year, as it would have been by the Julian calendar. The year 1600 remained a 
leap year, but 1700, 1800, and 1900 were to be common years. This amended 
mode of computing was called the New Style, and was immediately adopted in all 
Catholic countries, while the Old Style continued to be employed by other Christians. 
Gradually the Now Stylo was employed by Protestants also. The last ten days of 
1699 were omitted by the Protestants of Germany, who, in consequence, began the 
year 1700 with the New Style ; and in England the reformed calendar •^vas adopted 
in the year 1752, by omitting eleven days, to which the dilference betAveen the .styles 
then amounted. The alteration was eftected in the month of September, the day 
which Avonld have been the third being called the fonrteeutb. The Grcidis and 
Russiams still use the Old Style, 

To turn the Old Style to the New,—' ' 

Prom the alteration of style to the 29th February, 1700, add 10 day.s. 
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From 1st MarcF, 1700, to 29tli February ...1800, add 11 days. 

„ „ 1800, „ 1900, „ 12 days. 

„ „ 1900, „ 2100, „ 13 days. 

Examples ; — l7th March, 1801, O.S. is 29th March, 1801, N.S. 

19th Feb., 1703, O.S. is 2nd March, 1703, N.S. 

24th Dec., 1690, O.S. is 3rd Jan., 1691,1^.8. 

20th Dec., 1829, O.S. is 1st Jan., 1830, N.S. 

There will sometimes be a difference of one year in a date, from the circumstance 
that, in many countries, the time of beginning the year has varied. In England, 
until the year 1752, the year was considered to begin on the 2oth of March; any 
date, therefore, from the 1st of January to the 24th of March, will be a year too 
little. It had been the practice for many years preceding the change of style to write 
both years, by way of obviating mistakes, as 1st of Februai’y, 170g or 1707-8, 
meaning the year 1708 if begun in Jan., or 1707 if begun in March. 

In some countries, Easter-day was the first day of the year, in others the 1st of 
March, and in others, again, C'liristmas-day ; but no certain rule can be given, as 
even in the same nation different provinces followed a different custom. The day of 
the week is, however, frequently added in old dates, which will at once clear up the 
ambiguity, the day of the week answering to any given date. 

All nations, at jiresent using either the Old or New Style begin the year on the 
1st of January. 

The Creation has been adopted as an epoch by Christian and J evdsh writem, and 
would have been found very convenient, by doing away with the dilSculty and am- 
higuity of counting before and after any particular date, as is necessary when the era 
begins at a later period. But, unfortunately, writers are not agreed as to the precise 
time of commencing. We consider the Creation as taking place 4004 years b.c. ; but 
there are about a hundred and forty different variatious in this respect. The follow- 
ing are those that have been most generally used: — 


THE EEA OP CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In this era the Creation is placed 5608 yeai-s b.c. It was used by the Bussians 
until the time of Peter the Great, and is still used in the Greek Chm-eh. The civil 
year begins the first of September, and the ecclesiastical towards the end of March : 
the day is not exactly determined. 

To reduce it to our era, subtract 5508 years from January to August and 6509 
from September to the end. 


EBA OP ANTIOCH, AND EBA OP AEBXANDBIA. 

We place these together, because, although they differed at their formation hy 
10 years, they afterwards coincided. They wei-e both much in use by the early 
Christian writers attached to the churches of Antioch and Alexandria, In the com- 
putation of Alexandria, the Creation was considered 'to be 6502 years before Christ, 
and, in consequence, the year 1 a.d. was equal to 5503. This computation continued 
to the year 284 a.d., which was called 5786. In the ne.xt year (285 A.d.), which 
should have been 5787, ten years were discarded, and the date became 5777. This |J 
still used hy the Ahyssinians. 

The era of Antioch considered the Creation to be 5492 years before Christ ; and 
therefore the year 285 a.d. was 5777. As this was equal to the date of Aloxandiia, 
the two eras, from this time, were considered as one. ' 
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Dates of the Alexandrian era are reduced to the Christian era by subtracting 5502 
until the year 6786, and after that time by subtracting 5492. 

In the era of Antioch 5492 are always subtracted. 

THE ABYSSINIAN ERA. 

The Abyssinians reckon their years from the Creation, which they place in the 
6,493rd year before our era,’ on the 29th of August, Old Style; and their dates will 
consequently exceed ours by 6492 years and 125 days. They have 12 months of 30 
days each, and 5 days added at the end, called Pagomen, from the Greek word 
itrayaiMevai, added. Another day is added at the end of every fourth year. To know 
which year is leap year, divide the date by 4, and if 3 remain, the year will be leap 
year. It abvays precedes the Julian leap year by one year and four months. The 
following are names of the months, with their begimiings referred to the Old Style : — 


Miyazia 27th March. 

Geiibot 26th April. 

Sene 26th May. 

Hamlo 25th June. 

Nahasse 25th July, 

Pagomen 24th August. 


Mascaram 29th August. 

Tekemt 28th September'. 

Hedar 2Sth October. 

Tahsas 27th November. 

Ter 27th December. 

Yacatit 26th January. 

Magabit 25th Pebruary. 

To reduce Abyssinian time to the Julian year, subtract 5492 years and 125 days. 

The Abyssinians also use the era of Martyrs, or Dioclesian, with the same months 
as in the above. 

THE JEWISH EEA, 

The Jews usually employed the era of the Seleucides until the fifteenth century, 
when a new mode of computing was adopted by them. Some insist strongly on the 
antiquity of thefr present era ; but it is generally believed not to be more ancient 
than the century above named. 

They date from the Creation, which they consider to have been 3760 years and 
3 months before the commencement of our era. Their year is luni-solar, consisting 
either of 12 or 13 months each, and each month of 29 or 30 days. The civil year 
commences with or immediately after the new moon folloAving the equinox of autumn. 
The months, with the number of days in each, are as follows ; — 

(Veadar) 29 days 

Nisari, or Abib. ..... 30 


1 Tisri 30 days 

„ fMarchesvan I 29 or 30 

2 IChesvanor Bui 

3 

4 
6 
6 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


J yar, or Zius 29 

Sivan 30 

Thammuz 29 

Ab 30 

EM 29 


Chisleu 29 or 30 

Thebet 29 

Sebat 30 

Adar 29 

And in intercalary years, 30. 

The month Veadar is omitted in years of 12 months. 

The average' length of the year of 12 months is 354 days; but, by varying the 
length of Marchesvan and Chisleu, it may consist of 353 or 355 days also. In the 
same manner, the year of 13 months may contain 383, 384, or 385 days. In 19 
years, 12 years have 12 months each, and 7 years 13 months. Ilie following table 
of 19 years will show the number of months in each year, as Avell as tlio first day of 
their year, reduced to the Neiv Style : the first day will not always be quite accurate, 


’ The Abyssinians place the birth of Christ in the 5,500th year of the Creation, 
and consequently eight years after oin- era. 
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as certain lucky and unlucky days require tte postponement of a day in some years. 
The year must be divided by 19, and the remainder mU shew the year of the cycle. 
If there be no remainder, it is the nineteenth year. 


YEA-B or THE CVOEE. 


The 1st begins about the 2nd 

2nd 

22nd 

3rd 

10th 

4th 

29th 

5th 

19th 

6th 

Sth 

7th 

27th 

Sth 

16 th 

9th 

Sth 

10 th 

25th 

11th 

14th 

12th 

2ud 

ISth 

21st 

14th 

10th 

15th 

29th 

16th 

18th 

I7th 

7th 

18th 

25th 

19th 

14th 


KOITTHS. 

of October, and consists of 12 

of September 

12 


13 


12 

f, 


J? 

13 


12 


13 

of October 

12 

of September 




of October 


of September 


yj 

13 

5J 

12 

»> 

12 



13 

ff 

12 


13 


To reduce the Jewish time to ours, subtract 3761, and the remainder will show 
the year : the beginning of the year may bo ascertained by the above table, and the 


months must be counted Irom that time. 


E.vample —Required the 1st of Chisleu 5588. 

5588 19)5588(294 

3761 38 


1827 178 

171 

78 

76 

2 

The remainder shews the year 5588 to he the second of the cycle, and consequently 
to begin on the 22nd of September, The 1st of Chisleu will therefore he about the 
20th of November, 1827. 

The ecclesiastical year begins six months earlier, with the month of Nisan. Con- 
sequently, when the given year is ecclesiastical, deduct a year in the date from Nisan 
to Elul, inclusive. 

The Jews frequently in their dates leave out the thousands, which they indicate 
by placing the letters ps!? meaning “ according to the lesser computation." 

(It will he unnecessary to mention the various other epochs that have taken place 
from the Creation, as those detailed are the only ones that have been in general use.) 

THE ERA OF KABONASSAB 

received its name from that of a prince of Babylon, under whose reign astronomical 
studies were much advanced in Chaldma, The years are vague, containing 365 days 
each, without intercalation. The first day of the era was 'Wednesday,^ 26th February, 
747 B.c. 

1 This is said, by mistake, to be Thursday, in ‘ L’ Art de verifier les Dates.’ 
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To find the day of any Julian year on which the year of Nahonassar begins, 
subtract the given year, if before Christ, from 748, and, if after Christ, add it to 747. 
Divide the result by 4, omitting fractions, and subtract the quotient from 57 {i.e. the 
number of days, from January I to February 26). If the quotient exceed 57, add 
365 as often as necessary, before subtraction. The remainder will be the day 
of the year given. The fii'st result before the division by 4, increased by a unit for 
each 365 added to 57, will be the year of Nabonassar then beginning. 

The day of the week on which the year of bTabonassar begins may be known by 
dividing by 7. If there be no remainder, the day will be Tuesday; if there be a 
remainder, the day placed below it in the following table will be the day required. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Tu. W. Th. F. Sa. Su. M. 

As the above stated rule may be one day in error from the omission of fractions, 
it may be corrected by the help of this little table. 

The year of Hubonassar being given, to find when it begins. 

Fule. — Divide the year by 4; subtract the quotient from 57, adding 365, if 
necessary, as before ; the remainder will be the number of days from the 1st of January. 

The given year diminished as often as 365 has been added, will shew the number 
of Julian years from 747 n.c. If it be less than 748, subtract from that number, 
and the remainder wiU be the year before Christ : if equal, or more, subtract 747 
from it, and the remainder will be the year after Christ. 

THE EGYPTIAN BEA. 

The old Egyptian year was identical with the era of Nabonassar, beginning on 
the 26th February, 747 n.c., and consisting of 365 days only. It was reformed 
thirty years before Christ, at which period the commencement of the year had arrived, 
by continually receding, to the 29th August, which was determined to be in futui'C 
the first day of the year. Their years and months coincide exactly with those of the 
ei’a of Dioclesian. 

It appears from a calculation, that in 30 n.o., the year must have begun on the 
31st of August ; in which case we must suppose the reformation to have taken place 
eight years earlier : however that may he, it is certain that the 29th of August was 
the day adopted, and the number of the year one more than would have resulted 
from taking 747 as the commencement of the era. 

To reduce to the Christian era, subtract 746 years 125 days. 

The old Egyptian year was in use for above a century after Christ ; the reformed 
year being at first used only by the Alexandrians. 

THE JULIAN PERIOD 

is a term of years produced by the multiplication of the lunar cycle 19, solar cycle 
28, and Eoman indiction 15. It comsists of 7980 years, and began 4713 yeans before 
our era. It lias been employed in computing time, to avoid the puzzling amliigiiity 
attendant on reckoning any period antecedent to our era, an advantage wliich it lues 
in common with the mundane eras used at different times. 

By subtracting 4713 from the Julian period, our year Ls found. If before Clui.st, 
subtract the Julian period from 4714. 

THE BRA GE IHOGLESIAN, GALLED ALSO THE ERA OP MARTim 

was much iisod by Christian writers until the introduction of the Chiistian era in the 
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sixth centiuy, and is still employed by the Ahyssinians and Copts. It dates from the 
day 1 when Dioclesian was proclaimed Emperor, at Chalcedon, 29th August, 284. It 
is called the Era of Martyrs, from the persecution of the Christians in the reign of 
Dioclesian. The year consists of 365 days, with an additional day every fourth year. 
Divide the date by 4, and if 3 remain the year is bissextile. It contains 12 mouths 
of 30 days each, with five additional in common years, and six in leap years. 

The Coptic months are as follow, with the corresponding time according to the 


Julian Calendar. 

COMIC. AEABIC. 

Thoth Tot Aug. 29. 

Paophi Babe Sept. 28. 

Athyr Hatur... Oct. 28. 

Cohiac ....Kyak ..Hov. 27. 

Tybi Tobe Dee. 27. 

Mesir MasMr ) t of 

...Amshir) Jan. 26. 


COMIC. AKABIC. 

Phamenotli Btmimat ..... Feb. 25. 

Pharmouti Barmude March 27. 

Pashons Bashans April 26. 

Pajmi Bauue May 26. 

EpipM .....Abib June 25. 

Mesori Meshri July 25 . 


The additional days are called, by the modern Copts, Nisi in common years, and 
Kebus in leap years; by the ancient Copts Piabotnkuji, and in Arabic Biabotanquji. 
The Abyssinian names are given under the head of Abyssinia. 

To reduce the years of this era to those of the Christian, add 283 years 240 days . 
- "Wlien the Dioclesian year is the year after leap year, it begins one day later than 
usual, and in consequence one day must be added to the Christian year, from the 29th 
August to the end of the following Eebriiary. 


THE GRECIAN ERA, OR BRA OF THE SELEHOIDES, 


dates from the reign of Selcucus Nicator, 311 years and 4 months before Christ. It 
was used in Syria for many years, and frequently by the Jews until the 16th century, 
and by some Arabians to this day. The Syrian Greeks began their year about the 
commencement of September; other Syrians in October, and the Jews about the 
Autumnal Equinox. We shall not pretend to great accuracy in this era, the opinions 
of authors being very various as to its commencement. 

It is used in the book of the Maccabees, and appears to have begun with Nisau, 

Their year was solar, and consisted of 365 days, with the addition of a day every 
fourth year. 

To reduce it to our era, supposing it to begin 1st September, 312 b.c., subtract 
311 years and four months. 

The following are the months used by the Greeks and Syrians, with the corres- 
ponding Eoraan months. 

BXBlAlf, MACEHOrriAN. EXSIilSH. 


EM 



Tishrin I 



Tishrin II 



Canun 1...... ...... 

......... Apellmus 


Caminll. . ......... 



Shuhat 



Adai’.... 

Dystrus 

March. 

Nisau.. 

. ..... . SmiticuB. 


.^ar...... ... 


May. 

Tfa/iran....... 

Dassius 


Tamils 

......... Panmmus 

JMy. 

Ab 




‘ Dioclesian was not in reality proclaimed until some mouths after this time. 
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THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

dates from tlie 12tli of November, 324 b.c.,' on wHcb day tlie 425tb year of Nabo- 
nassar began. This era was computed by years of 365 days, with a leap year of 366 
every four years, like the Julian year. The months were of 30 days each, with 5 
additional. To comxmte it, deduct 323 from the given year, and the remainder will 
be the year of the Christian era. If before Christ deduct the year from 324. 

THE ERA OF TYRE 

began the 19th of October, 125 b.c,, with the month Hypeiberetmus. The months 
were the same as those used in the Grecian era. The year is similar to the Julian. 

To reduce it to our era, subtract 124 ; and if the given year be less than 125, 
deduct it from 125, and the remainder will be the year before Christ, 

THE CESAREAN ERA OF ANTIOOH 

was used, in Syria, by Greeks and Syrians. The months are the same as those given 
under the Grecian era. The Greeks began with Gorpiseus, in the year 49 b.c., and 
the Syrians with Tishrin I. of 48 b.o. 

THE BRA OF ABRAHAM 

is used by Eusebius, and begins the 1st of October, 2016 b.c. To reduce this to the 
Christian era, subtract 2015 years 3 months, and the remainder will he the year and 
month. 

THE SPANISH ERA, OR ERA OF THE O/ESARS, 

is reckoned from 1st of January, 38 years b.c., being the year following the conquest 
of Spain by Augustus ; it was much used in Africa, Spain, and the South of France. 
By a Synod held in 1180, its use was abolished in all the churches dependent on Bar- 
celona. Pedro IV. of Arragon abolished the use of it in his dominions in 1350. 
J ohn I. of Castile did the same in 1382. It continued to he used in Portugal until 
1455. 

The months and days of this era are identical Avith those of the Julian Calendar; 
and, consequently, to ton this time into that of our era, ive have only to subtract 38 
from the year. Thus the Spanish year 750 is equal to the Julian 712. If the year 
he before the Christian era, subtract it from 39. 

THE ERA OF TEZDEGIRD III., OR THE PERSIAN ERA. 

was formerly universally adopted in Persia, and is still used by the Parsees in India, 
and by the Arabs, in certain computations. Tins ora began on tbe 16tb of Juno, a.d. 
632. Tbe year consisted of 365 days only, and therefore its commencement, like 
that of the old Egyptian and Anuenian year, anticipated the Julian year by one day 
in every four years. This difference amounted to nearly 112 days in the year 1075, 
when it was reformed by Jelaledin, who ordered that in future the Persian year should 
receive an additional day Avhenever it should appear necessary to postpone the com- 
mencement of the following year, that it might occur on the day of the sun’s passing 
the same degree of the ecliptic. This took place generally once in four years; but, 

1 This would be more accurately 323 b.c., hut the above date is more usually 
' adopted.';' 
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after seven or eight intercalations, it was postponed for a year. It will be observed 
that such an arrangement must be perfect, and that this calendar could never require 
reformation ; hut it has the inconvenience of making it very difficult to determine 
beforehand the length of any given year, as well as that of causing a difference occa- 
sionally in the computation of persons living under different meridians ; those living 
towards the east sometimes beginning their year a day after others more westwardly 
situate ; the sun rising in the old sign to those in the former situation, wlio conse- 
quently continued in the old year another day; while the others, having their sunrise in 
the new sign, began a new year. The present practice of the Parsecs in India varies 
in different provinces, some beginning the year in September, and others in October. 
The months are as follows : they have each thirty days, and the intercalation of five 
or six days occurs at the end of Ahan. 

I?erwardin, Merdad, Ader, 

Ardihehisht, Sheriur, Dei, 

Khurdad, Meher, Behmen, 

Tir, Aban, Ispendarmez. 

To reduce this era to the Christian year, add 630 to the given year, and the sum 
will he the year of om' era in which the year begins, according to the practice of the 
Parsecs. 

Every day of the Persian month has a different name. 

THE ERA OF THE ARMENIANS. 

The Armenians began their era on Tuesday, the 9th of July, a.d. 552. Their 
year consists of 365 days only, and therefore anticipates the Julian one day in every 
four years. 

To know the day of the week on which the Ai’menian year begins, dinde the year 
by 7 ; if there be no remainder, the year begins on a Monday ; if there be a remainder, 
the day put under it in this table wffl be the first of the year. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

M Tu. 'W. Th. P. Sa. Su, 

To reduce the Armenian year to the Julian, divide the given date by 4, and sub- 
tract the quotient from 191, adding 365 to 191 if necessary ; the remainder will he 
the days from the heginning of the J ulian year, and the Armenian date (diminished 
by 1, if 365 has been added to 191) added to 551, will give the Christian year. 

The Armenian ecclesiastical year begins on the 11th of August, and has an addi- 
tional day at the end of every fourth year ; and consequently coincides in division 
with the Julian year. 

To reduce ecclesiastical Armenian years to our time, add 551 years and 222 days. 

In leap years, subtract one day from March 1 to August 10. 

Kote.— The Armenians frequently use the old Julian style and months in their 
correspondence with Europeans. 

THE EEBNOH REVOIHTIONARV CALENDAR, 

In the year 1792, the French nation, in their excessive desire to change all exist* 
ing institutions, determined on the adoption of a new calendar, founded on philoso- 
phical principles. But as they were unable to produce any plan more accurate and 
convenient than that which was previously in use, they were contented to follow the 
old plan under a difl'erent name, merely changing some of the minor details and sub- 
divisions, and commencing the year at a differenttime. 
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The first year of the era of the Republic began on the 22nd of September, 1792, 
N.S., the day of the autumnal eq^uinox. There were twelve months in each year of 
thirty days each, and five additional days at the end, celebrated as festivals. The 
fourth year was a leap year, called by the French an Olympic year. The months and 
additional festivals were as follow 


Yenddmiaire began 22 Sep. 
Brumaire ........... 22 Oct. 

Friniaire....; 21 Nov, 

NivSse 21 Dec. 

Pluviose 20 Jan. 

Yentose... 19 Feb. 

Festival of Yirtue, 17 Sep. 

„ Genius, 18 „ 

„ Labour, 19 „ 


Germinal began 21 March. 

Floreal.... 20 April. 

Prah’ial 20 May. 

Messidor 19 June. 

Therraidor 19 July. 

Fruetidor 18 August. 

Festival of Opinion, 20 Sept. 
,, Rewards, 21 „ 


In Olympic years, from the 11th Ventdse (which was on the 29th of February) to 
the end of the year, each day answered to one day earlier than in other years ; thus 
Germinal began on the 20th of March. 

The months were divided into decades of ten days each, instead of weeks. These 
were the names of their days. 

Priinidi, Quintidi, Octodi, 

Duodi, Sextidi. Novidi, 

Tridi, Septidi, Decadi. 

Oiiartidi, 

As this plan lasted so short a time, it will take less space to insert a table of 
years corresponding with the Christian era, than to give a rule for the deduction of 
one era from another. 


1 1792-3 

2 1793-4 

3 1794-5 

4 1795-6 

5 1796-7 

6 1797-8 

7 1798-9 


8 1799-1800 

9 1800-1801 
10 1801-2 

11 1802-3 

12 1803-4 

13 1804-5 

14 1805-6 


THE M.AHOMETAN EKA, OB ERA OP THE HEGIRA, 

dates from the flight of Mahomet to Medina, which took place in the night of Thurs- 
day, the 15th July, a.d. 622. The era commences on the following day, viz. the 16th 
July. Many chronologists have computed this era from the 15th of July, but Cante- 
mir lias given examples, proving that, in most ancient times, the 1 6th was the first 
day of the era ; and now there can be no question that such is the practice of Maho- 
metans. The year is purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month com- 
mencing with the appearance of the new moon, without any intercalation to bring 
the connnonceraent of the year to the same season. It is obvious that, by such an 
arrangement, every year will begin much earlier in the season than the preceding, 
Inuiig now in summer, and, in the course of sixteen years, in the winter. Such a 
mode of reckoning, so much at variance with the order of nature, coxdd scarcely have 
been in use beyond the pastoral and somi-barbarous nation by whom it was adopted, 
without the powerful aid of fanaticism ; and even that has not been able to prevent the 
use of other methods by learned men in their eompntations, and by governments in 
the collection of revenue. It will also be remarked that, as the Mahometans begin 
each month with the appearance of the new moon, a few cloudy days might retard the 
commencement of a month, Inaking the preceding month longer than usual. This, in 
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fact, is tlie ease, and two parts of the same country will sometimes differ a day in 
consequence ; although the clear skies of those countries where Islamism prevails, 
rarely occasion much inconrenieneo on this head. Bat in clionology and history, as 
well as in ;ill documents, they use months of thirty and twenty-nine days, alter- 
nately, making- the year thus to consist of 354 days: eleven times in thirty years, one 
dfiy is added to the last month, making 355 days in that year. Consequently, the 
average length of a year is taken at 35 days, the twelftii of which is 29_^1, differ- 
ing from the true lunation very little more than three seconds, which will not amount 
to a day in less than 2260 years, a degree of exactness which could not have been 
attained without long- continued observations. 

TIjo intercalary year of 355 days occurs on the second, fifth, seventh, tenth, thir- 
teenth, fifteenth, eighteenth, twenty-first, twenty-fonrth, twenty-sixth, and twenty- 
ninth years of every thirty years. Any year being given, to know whether it he 
intercalary or not, divide by thirty, and if either of the above numbers remain, the 
year will be one of 355 days. 

The names of the months, as used by the Turks, with the length of each, are as 
follow,:' — 


Moharem 

30 


30 

Saphiir 

29 

Shahau 

29 

Eahiu I 

30 

Eamadan 

30 

llabiu If 

29 

Shawall 

29 

Jomadlii I 

30 

DhuT kadah 


iTomadlu II 

29 

DhiiT hajjah 

29 


And in intercalary 30 days, 



They have weeks of seven days, named as follow : — 

TURKS. PERSIANS. INDIANS. ANC. ABABIO. MOD. AEABIO. 

Su. Pazar gun Yekshamhe Etwar Bawal Torn ahad. 

M. Pazar ertesi Doshamho.....,_Pcer or Sonwar Bahuu Yom Theua. 

Tu. Sale Sishainhe Mungul Jehar Yom tulta. 

W. Charshamhe.... Charshamho.... Boodh Bahar Yom arba. 

Th. Pershainhe...... Panjshamhe .... Jumerat Femunes Yom hamsa, 

F. Juma Juinaor Adina.. Juma Aruba Jnma. 

Sa. Jumaertesi ShamheorHaftaSunneecher Shiyar Sabt, 


THE CHINESE, 

like all the nations of the north-east of Asia, reckon their time by cycles of 60 years ; 
instead of numbering them as we do, they give a different name to every year in the 
cycle. As aU those nations follow the same system, we shall detail it here more 
particularly. They have two series of words, one of ten, and the other of twelve 
words ; a etjmhination of the first words in both orders is the name of the first year ; 
the next in each series are taken for the second }mar; and so to the tenth : in the 
eleventh year, the series of ten being exhausted, they begin again with the first, com- 
bining it with the eleventh of the second series ;, in the twelfth year, the second word 
of the first series is comhined with the twelfth of . the second; for the thirteenth year, 
the coiiihination of the third word of the first list -with the first of the second list is 
taken, that list also being now exhausted. To make this clearer, we shall designate 

10 
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tlie soiies o!;' ton by tlio Roman letters, tliat of twel?e by tbo italics, and the whole 
cycle of 60 will stand thus. 


1 

a 

a 

16 

f 

d 

31 

a 

9 

46 

f 

h 

2 

h. 

h 

17 

s 

e 

32 

b 


47 

O' 

."5 

1 

3 

c 

e 

18 

h 

f 

33 

e 

i 

48 

h 

in 

4 

d 

d 

19 

i 

9 

34 

d 

h 

49 

i 

a 

5 

e 

e 

20 

k 

h 

35 

e 

1 

60 

k 

b 

6 

f 

f 

21 

a 

i 

36 

f 

m \ 

51 

a 

0 

7 

O* 

d 

22 

b 

k 

37 

E 

a 

52 

b 

d 

8 

h 

h 

23 

c 

1 

38 

h 

b 

53 

c 

e 

9 

i 

i 

24 

d 

m 

39 

i 

c 

64 

d 

f 

9 

10 

k 

h 

25 

e 

a 

40 

k 

d 

55 

e 

11 

a 

1 

26 

f 

b 

41 

a 

e 

56 

f 

h 

12 

b 

ni 

27 

S 

e 

42 

b 

f 

67 


'i 

13 

c 

a 

28 

h 

d 

43 

c 

9 

68 

h 

h 

14 

d 

h 

29 

i 

e 

44 

d 

h 1 

69 

i 

1 

15 

e 

0 

30 

k 

f 

45 

e 

i \ 

60 

k 

m 


The series of 10 is designated in China by the name of teen kan, or celestial signs. 
Their names are— 1, kda; 2, yih; 3, ping; 4, ting; 5, woo; 6, ke; 7, kang ; 8, sin ; 
9, jin ; 10, kwey. 

The , series of ' 12 are the horai 7 characters, and are named teche, terrestrial signs. 
Their names are— 1, toze ; 2, chow ; 3, yin ; 4, maou ; 5, shin ; 6, sze ; 7, woo ; 
8, we; 9, shin; 10, yew; 11, seo ; 12, hao. 

These characters being substituted for their equivalent letters in the cycle, will 
show the Chinese name of every year; for example, Ida tzse is the first year; kang 
yin, the 27th. 

The Chinese months are lunar, of 29 and 30 days each. Their years have 
ordinarily 12 months, bnt a thirteenth is added whenever thesro are two new 
moons while the sun is one sign of the Zodiac. This wiU occur seven times in 
nineteen years. 

The boa,sted knowledge of the Chinese in astronomy has not been sufficient to 
enable them to compute their time coiTcetly. In 1290 a.d., the Ai’ah Jemaleddiu 
composed a calendar for them, which remained in use until the time of the Jesuit 
Adam Schaal, who was the director of their calendar until 1664. It then remained 
for five years in the hands of the natives, who so dor'auged it, that when it Avas again 
submitted to tho direction of the Christians, it Avas found nocc.ssary to expunge a 
month to bring the commencoraeut of tho year to the proper season. It has since 
that time been almost constantly under the care of Christians. ' 

The fiiAst cycle, according to tho Romish Missionaric.s, began February 2397 u.c.^ 
AVe are noAV, therefore, in the 7lst cycle, the 27th of Avhich aatIII begin in 1830. To 
find out the Cliinoso time, multiply tlio eclipsed cycle by 00, and add tlio odd years ; 
thou, if the time he before Christ, subtract tho sum from 2398 ; but if after Christ, wuh- 
tract 2397 from it; tlie reinaiuder aauII be tlio year required. 

The Chinese frequently date from tho year of the reigning sovereign, and in th.at 
ease there is no Avay of having the corresponding date hut by a list of Emperors. Wo 
subjoin a list of those Avho liaAm reigned for the last two centuries. 


’ Dr. Morrison carries it back to the 61st year of IlAvang-fo, ‘idOC! n.c., making 
the present year to fall in the 74th cycle ; but, according to the wdcihraled bistorian 
Choo-foo-tsze, Ilwang-te reigned about 2700 b.c., milking 7o.l cycles i'rum that 
period, .Avhich is, probably, more correct than either of the above statements. , 
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TAETAE DYIfASTy. 

He-tsmi.g began to reign a.d 

Oliwaiig-lSe 

Shmi-clie 

Kaug-lie 

Yuug-ch.ing 

Keen-lung 

Kea-king 

Taou-kwang 


1616. 

1627. 

1644. 

1662. 

1723. 

1736. 

1796. 

1821, now Emperor. 


THE JAPANESE 


have a cycle of 60 years, like that of the Chinese, formed by a combination of words 
of two sorie.s. The series of ten is formed of the names of the elements, of which the 
Japanese reckon five, doubled by the addition of the masculine and feminine ending.s, 


je and to. 
1 
2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


kino-je 

kino-'to. 


fino-jo 

fiuo-to 


wood. 

I fire. 

teutsno-^, I 
tsutsno-to, J 

kanno-je, | 
kanno-to, J 


The scrie.s of 12 is made up of the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

1 ne, rat. 

2 oos, ox. 

3 torra, tiger. 

4 ov, hare. 

5 tats, dragon. 

6 mi, serpent. 

7 oonia, horse. 

8 tsitsuse, sheep. 

9 sai-, ape. 

10 torri, hen. 

11 in, dog. 

12 y, hog. 


By substituting these words for the letters in the cycle, under the head of China, 
the Japanese mimes are found. Thus, the first year of the cycle is called Idno-je ne, 
the 35th, tsutsno-je in, and so on. The cycles coincide wdth those of the Chinese ; 
but a name is given to them instead of numbering them. Their years begin in 
February, and are luni-solar, of 12 and 13 months, with the intercalation as before 
mentioned under the head of China. The first cycle is. said to begin 660 n.c. ; but 
this cannot bo correct, unless some alteration has taken place, as the Chinese cycle 
then began 657 n.c. We know, however, too little of Japan to pronounce positively 
respecting it j but thus far it is certain, that the cycle now coincides with that of the 
Chinese. : . 

To an article of this nature, it may not he thought superfluous to append a slight 
notice of the manner in which some of the aboriginal tribes of America reckoned their 
time, before its discovery by the natives of Europe. The science of astronomy seems to 
have advanced there to a much greater extent than is .eonunonly imagined. The ex- 
traordinary acciu'acy of the Mexicans in their 'computations, surpassing that of the 
Europeans of their time, cannot he accounted for otherwise than by the supposition 
that they had derived it from some people more civilized than themselves ; and would 
appear incredible, if not well attested by Spanish; authors of the fifteenth centiu-y, as 
well as by many hieroglyphif; almanacs yet remaiaing, of undoubted antiquity. The 
Peruvians and Muyscas had lunar years of great acedracy also ; hut this is less sur- 
prising, as the phases of the. moon are: sufficiently visible to the eye, and their returns 
frequent, We shall detail that of the Mexicans only. . 

The year of the Mexicans consisted of 365 days ; it was composed of eighteen 
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months of twenty days each, and five additional, called nemoniemi, or void. At the 
end of a cycle of fifty-two years, thirteen days were added ; and at the end of another 
cycle, twelve days, and so on alternately, maldng an addition of twenty-five days in 
104 years. Thisnnade the mean year to consist of 365 days, 5 hours, 46 minutes, 9;^, 
seconds, being only 2' 39]j," shorter than the truth. As the wanton destruction of 
the Mexican monuments and hieroglyphic records by their cruel and barbarous con- 
querors has left little to study, and the extermination of the Mexicans of superior 
order has done away mth their system, we shall not detail the names of their months 
and particulars of their cycles, which afford striking coincidences with those of the 
Tartars, Japanese, etc. We shall only add that their first cycle began in the month 
of January, a.d. 1090. 


IKDIAF CHEOEOLOGY. 

Having completed, in the foregoing extra ct, a general and condensed 
account of the eras in use among other nations, we proceed to enter a 
little more into detail upon the peculiar chronological systems of the 
natives of India, drawing our information chiefly from Col. 'Warren’s 
‘ Kala Saiikalita.’ 

There are a great variety of eras in use in different parts of India, 
but all may he classified under four general heads, according to the 
mode of expressing or of subdividing the year j and in this way it is 
proposed to notice them : namely, first, those which are founded on the 
sidereal divisions of the months; secondly, those which follow the 
intricate and peculiar luni-solar computations ; thirdly, those reckoned 
by cycles, and in which the years are generally distinguished by 
names, a system w’hich spread from India into Tibet, and was long 
before used in China and Japan ; and fourthlj’, those derived essen- 
tially from the Muhammadan era, though they have since followed the 
ordinary reckoning of the country. The Hijra era itseH is also 
universally employed by the Musalmans of India, but there will bo no 
occasion to add to the description already given of this purely lunar 
year. 

The present section will he confined to an account of the construc- 
tion of the year by each system ; the modes of comparison and the 
application of the tables being reserved for separate explanation. 


I.— SOLAR OR SIDEIlExiL YEAR. 

The Hindu Solar Year, as it is improperly called, is strictly side- 
real ; it contains that space of time during which the sun, departing 
from a given star, returns to the same in his aijparent revolution 
through the zodiac. In the most ancient period of their astronomy, 
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before the introduction of tlie solar zodiac, tbe pandits placed tlio 
beginning of the year at the entrance of the sun into Aswini, the first 
of the twenty-seven Nakshatras, or mansions of the fixed lunar zodiac. 
The solar zodiac was afterwards formed from the lunar one, about the 
year 1181 e.c, according to Bentley; the names of the months being 
taken from those of the lunar mansions in which the moon happened 
to be full in the year of its invention. 

Bentley supposes that a limar cycle, or luni-solar period, was about 
the same time discovered, there having been 3056 lunations in 247 years 
mul one month, which caused the initial month of the year to change 
its name every 247 years ; the first had been A'swi'na, the second 
became Kartika, etc., so that the date of an ancient author’s writing 
may be roughly ascertained, should he happen to mention the name of 
the commencing month of the year. The following is a useful table 
of these lunar periods, which lasted until the year 538 a.d.^ 


rBllIOBS, 

B BG-AN. 

MONins. 

LBWAB ASTEBTSM 
CO.KCIBIISG. 

1 

1 Sept. 1192 n.o... 

1 

Aswhia 

Chaitva. 

2 

1 Oct. 945 „ ... 

1 

Khrtika 

Vaisfikba. 

3 

29 „ 698 „ ... 

1 

Agrabayana.^ 

Jycsbtha. 

A 

27 Nov. 451 „ ... 

1 

Pausha 

P. Ashfidba. 

5 

25 Dec. 204 ,, ... 

1 

Mhgha 

Srhvana. 

6 ...... 

23 Jan. 44 a.,d... 

1 

PhMguna ... 

Satabhisha. 

7 

21 Peb. 291 „ ... 

1 

Chaitra 

Bhhdrapada. 

8 

22 Mar. 638 „ ... 

1 

Vaishkha ... 

AswiiiL 


The adoption of the fixed sidereal zodiac of twelve signs is ascribed 
by Bentley -with tolerable certainty (from the position of the equi- 
noctial colure and the rahiimum errors of the ‘ Brahma- Siddhauta’ tables) 
to this latter epoch; whence Yaisakha has continued to be the initial 
month of the solar year to the present time. This month corresponds 
with the sign Mesha or Aries of the fixed solar Hindu ecliptic,® 

The Hindus divide the year into six seasons fritu), of two sidereal 
months each, the succes.sion of which is always the same; but the 
vicissitudes of climate in them will depend on the position of the 
equinoctial oolure. 


1 It is necessary to allndG to this lunar division to show how Tais&kha came 
eventually to be the first month of the solar year. . 

2 Bentley supposes the former name of this month, MCirgasirsha, to have been 
changed at this period, to denote its now commencing the year. 

3 According to the Hindu authorities, the year in ryhich the zodiac was adjusted, 
or when the solar and sidereal zodiacs agreed, and there was no 'ain-i emsUd or pre- 
cession, was in 969, A.n. 
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Table I .- — The order md names in the Sanshrit, Kindi, and Tamil 
languages, of the signs, months, and lunar mansions. 


1. Vasaiita, 
2« Grishma, 

3. Varslia, 

4. Sarada, 

5. Ilcmanta. 

6. Sisira, 


SA-MES OE MOKTHS. 


/12 K 
) Mina, 
j 1 T 
\ Meslia. 

( 2 0 

) Vrislia. 

) 3 n 

\ Mittona. 

/ 4 05 

) Karkata. 

J 5 gi' 

{ Siiilia. 

( 6 

j KanyCi. 
j 7 
{ Tula. 

( 8 ni 

) Vrisliika. 

j 9 I 

I Dhaiius. 
(10 Kf 
I Makara. 

( Kumbha. 


Sanskrit and 
Bengiili. 


Chaitra, 

Vaishkha, 

Jyeshtha, 

A'shhdha, 

Sruvana, 

BliSidra, 

A's-wina, 

Kkftika, 

Milrgaslrslia 

orAgrahuyimal 

Pa-pha, 

Mhgha, 

Phalguna, 


Chait, 

Bais&kh, 

Jeth. 

Asarli, 

Sawan, 

Blihdon, 

Asaii, 

Khrtik, 

Aghan, 

Phs, 

Mhgh, 

Phhgun, 


Tamil. 


Pimgunij 

Chaitram, 

Vyassei, 

Auui, 

Audi, 

Auvaiii, 

Paratasi, 

Arpesi. 

Kartiga, 

Margali, 

Tye, 

Maussi, 


Nakshatras or Lniuij 
MansioiiB as they cor- 
responded in 119-2 IJ.C. 


14 Chaltrii. 

15 Swftti. 

10 Vaiailklui. 

17 Aimriidlui. 

18 .Tj’oslitlia. 

19 Noritl. 

20 Purva Ashilrlia. 
(Abhijit al'tenvards 
struck out). 

21 Dttava Ashfirha. 

22 Srilvaua. 

23 Sravislitlia. 

2-i Satabliislia. 

25 P. Blidtlrapada. 

20 D. Bhddrapacla. 

2 " llevatl. 

1 Aswlul. 

2 Bliaraiil. 

8 Kritikn, 

4 lloMni. 

5 Mrigasiras. 

0 Arilra. 

7 Punai’vasa. 

8 Puslriya. 

0 Aslesha. 

10 Mftgha. 

11 P. Phlilguul. 

12 U. Phiilguni. 

18 Hasta. 


The Hindus employ the several following modes of considering the 
duration of the day : 

1. The Sdvan, or natural day, is the time between two consecutive 
sun-risings ; therefore, this day is of variable duration. Its sub- 
divisions are 60 dhatas, of 60 vinadilms, of 60 vipalas. 

2. The Saiira, or solar day, is the time during which the sun 
describes one degree of the ecliptic ; consequently, longer or shorter 
as the sun is near the apogee or perigee : it is divided into 60 dandas 
(or Icalas) of 60 vihalas each. 

3. The Nahshatra day is the true sidereal day, being the time be- 

tween the same point of the ecliptic rising twice. These are equal 
throughout the year, and are used in all computations. They are 
divided into glia f is and j7<?Zas {onflod. mghadtas in the south), following 
always the same convenient sexagesimal division. The ^ala is again 
divided into six jjnwnfs or ' respirations ’ ; but the SSiirya-Siddluinta ’ 
and all astronomical works continue the subdivision by 60 throiigliont, 
thus : — : , • ■ ; 
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00 kshanas ~ 1 lam. 

60 lavas = 1 nimesha. 

60 nimcsJms — 1 JcdstJia. 

60 kdsthas — 1 atipala. 

60 atipalas — 1 vipala ~ 0,4 secouil, English. 

60 vipalas — 1 pala, = 24 „ ,, 

60 palas — 1 danda ~ 24 minutes „ 

60 dandas — 1 dina or 1 ‘ clay’ and night. 

60 dinaa = 1 rittt or ‘ season.’ 

4. Tlie lunar day, or tithi, is the 30th part of a luuation, and will 
be spoken of hereafter ; it is used in astrological reckoning. 

The division into weeks is also used, and the names of the days are 
derived from the phinets, in precisely the same order as those of Europe, 

Table II . — Days of the amh, with tJmr synonyms in some other languages. 


ENGLISH. 

KINDiC 

SINaiLVLHSE. 

TIBETIN. 

BUUHESB. 

0 Sunday ... 
]) Monday ... 
cf Tuesday ... 
^ Wednesday 

% Thursday... 

$ Friday 

k Saturday . . . 

(They 1 

Ravi-var ... 
Som-vhr ... 
Maugal-var 
Budh-vhi- ... 

( Vrihaspat-viu 
1 or Guru-Yiir 
Sukra-var .... 
f Sauiehar, or 
\ Sani-vhr . . . 
lavo already beer 

'i 

j 

1 

L ^ 

Eri-dh 

Sa-du-dh 

Aarg-gabamiYh-da, . . 
Eu-dh-da, 

Bra-bas-pa-ting-dh 
Si-ku-rti-dh 

Sena-su-rh-d-i 

;iveu in Persian, Hinc 

Gyab uyi-ma ... 
,, lila-ra .. 

,, mig-amar 
„ tbag-pa.. 

„ pbur-bu.. 
„ pa-saugs.. 

,, speu-pa... 

hstaui, etc., in p 

Taiuuig-gaiive. 

TaiiaKg-ih. 

Aug-gh. 

BuddJia-hu. 

Kyhsa-pade. 

Sok-kya. 

Cha-iie. 

rge 1'15.) 


Each month contains as many days and parts of a day as the sun 
endures in each sign ; the civil differing from the astronomical account 
only from its rejecting fractions of days; each civil year and month 
being accounted to begin at sunrise, instead of at the exact time of the 
sun’s entrance into the respective signs on the strict astronomical com- 
putation. If the fraction exceeds 30 gharfs (half a Hindu day), then 
the civil year or month is accounted to begin one day later than the 
astronomical. 

The portion of time assigned to each month further depends on the 
difference of time calculated for the passage of the sun through the 
northern and southern signs of the ecliptic, the time for the former 
being 186d. 21h. 38m. 24s., and for the latter, 178d. 8h. 34m. 6s. ; 
the odd hours and minutes of which are applied to the beginnings of 
the year and months. The effect on civil reckoning is to produce 
differences in the relative lengths of the months of one or even two 
days more, or one day less, and to bring about a bissextile year of 366 
days, as nearly as possible once in four years. 

The tmfixed lengths of the civil mouths renders it impossible to find 
the precise day corresponding to any other era, excepting by having 
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recourse to a calculation of tlie day of tlio week ou wliicli the Hindu 
civil month in question commenced, which, however, with the aid of 
the tables provided in Warren’s excellent work from the brahmanical 
formulas, becomes a very simple problem. The order of the days 
having remained invariable since they first reeeiveil their names, if 
any duration of years be multiplied by the mean length of the year, 
and the result in days be divided by seven, the remainder will neces- 
sarily shew the day of the week (counting from the epoch or initial 
day^), on which the period terminates. 

Tables of roots, or moments at which particular epochs commence, 
such as centuries, wiU serve to facilitate this calculation, which, 
in fact, renders the system of the Hindu year more simple in ex- 
pounding than those of the West, which are liable to sc'cular variations. 

A table of roots, as they are called, may in like manner be pre- 
pared for tho durations of the months singly and collectively, so that 
by simple addition (rejecting sevens) the initial day of the required 
Hindu civil month may be accurately found. The dominical letter 
furnishes the same means of finding the day for any European date, 
and any two approximate dates may bo thus brought to correspond 
precisely by the intervention of the weekly /m«. Eurther explanation 
and examples of this process will be found in the pages of Calendrio 
Seales, which we shall presently introduce for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the transposition of dates from one calendar to another. 

It is impossible to enter into fuilher particulars of the formation of 
tho Hindu year without considerable knowledge of their astronomy ; 
but it may be as well to state, that all the calculations of their books 
depend upon the hypothesis of four grand periods, comprising together 
4,320,000,000 years, called a ‘Maha-Yug,’ or great epoch of tho con- 
junction of the planets in the beginning of the Hindu zodiac. 

The four divisions of the ‘ Maha-Yug ’ are called the ‘ Satya-yug,’ 
tlic ‘ Treta-yug,’ the ‘ Dwapara-yug,’ and the ‘ Hali-yug,’ which latter 
commenced in March 3102 b.c., and is still current. All astronomical 
calculations start from this epoch, using the mean motions prescribed, 
which, by the nature of the system, are all whole numbers, although 
the}' vary in diffeiTmt authors, as the progress of observation suggested 
corrections. The three principal systems are set forth in the ‘ Brahma-' 

' Surya-’ and / A'rya-’ ‘ Siddhantas,’ which Bentley has proved to have 
been framed respectively about the years 538, 1068, and 1322, a.:d. 
Tho year by the ‘ Siirya-Siddhanta’ consists of 365d. 15g. olv.81p. 24s., 
and by the ‘ A'rya-Siddhanta,’ S65d. 16g. 81 v. 15p., which, expressed 

for the coimneuceraeut of tki Kali-yng, is Friday iu tho ‘ Surya- 
(Sidilhauta.’ In tho epochs tised in ■ the;, ‘ Arya-Siddhiuita,’ it is Sunday, 
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m the European method, will he 365d. 6h. 12m. 36s. 34f. ; and 365d. 
6h. 12m. 30s, respectively. The latter is employed in the south of 
India ; it differs from the Gregorian reckoning one day in sixty years, 
the amount of the equinoctial precession. The following tabic gives a 
general view of the planetary system according to the above authorities, 
and that of the ‘ Parasara-Siddhanta,’ another authority supposed by 
Bentley to be nearly coeval with that of Aya Bhut. 


Tarlb III. — General view of the different Hindk Planetary Systems. 


Bevolii- 
tioas of 

•BraUtna-Sicldlaliita.’. 

‘ Sru'ya-Sicliilifi.nta.’ 

‘ Ary a-Silldlifuit.T,.’ 

‘ ravrisara-yitUllianta.* 

The sun.... 
The moon.. 
Mercury ... 

Venus. 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Equiuo.tcs . 
No. of clays 

4.320,000,000 

57,753,300,000 

17,936,998,984 

7,022,389,492 

2,296,828,522 

3G4,22G,4o5 

146,567,298 

199,669 

1,577,916,460,000 

4,320,000,000 

57.753.336.000 

17.937.024.000 

7.022.376.000 

2.296.832.000 

364.220.000 

146.568.000 
600,000 

1,677,917,828,000 

4,320,000,000 

67,753,334,000 

17,937,054,671 

7,022,371,432 

2,296,831,000 

364,219,082 

146,569,000 

578,159 

1,577,917,542,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,334,114 

17,937,055,474 

7,022,372,148 

2,296,833,037 

364,219,954 

146,571,813 

5Slj709 

1,577,917,570,000 

Apsides — 

Sun.. 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus,... 

Mars 

Jupiter.,, 
Saturn ... 

480 

488,105,858 

332 

653 

292 

855 

41 

387 

488,203,000 

386 

635 

' 204 

900 
39 

461 

488,108,674 

339 

658 

299 

830 

36 

480 

488,104,634 

356 

526 

327 

982 

64 

Nodes, (re- 
trograde) 

Moon 

Mercury. 
Venus ... 

Mars 

Jupiter.,. 
Saturn ... 

232,311,168 

511 

893 

267 

63 

584 

232,238,000 

488 

903 

214 

174 

662 

232,313,354 

524 

947 

298 

96 

620 

232,313,235 

648 

893 

245 

190 

630 

iEevolutions of the Eishis in an exclusive epicycle,! 1,5&9,998 

1,599,998 


To find the number of lunations, deduct the sun’s revolutions from 
those of the moon, the remainder is the number sought. The mean 
annual motion of a planet is found by dividing its revolutions by 
4,320,000,000, and their mean places at any epoch of the Kali-Yug (^;) 
by the common rule of three, as, 4,320,000,000 : revolutions in a Maha- 
kalpa h'. even revolutions and fraction, the latter to be converted 
into longitude on the Hindu ecliptic. 

EEAS nErENDBN'r OIf THE SOLAK TEAR. 

The Hindu solar or sidereal year is used in India, south of the Har- 
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bada, in Bombay, in Bengal, in Tirliiit, and Jlipal. The two principal 
eras in use are : 1 . The llali-Yug, dated, as before stated, from the 
equinox of March, 3102 b.c. ; 2. The ‘ Saka,’ dating from the birth of 
Salivahana, a mythological prince of the Dakhan, who opposed Vikra- 
maditya, the Baja of TJjjayini. 

This era, called ^ Saka,’ (a word of the same import,) commences on 
the Ist Baisakh, 3179, k.y., which fell on Monday, 14th March, 78, 
A.n. Julian style. Several other styles seem to be connected in origin 
with it : 

The saka of Bengal, as above = 78 a.d. = 3179 k.y. 

The Burmese epoch, used at Prome = 79 a.d. = 3180 k.y. 

The Aji Shka, used in Java = 74 a.d. = 3175 k.y. 

The Bali year „ = 81 a.d. = 3182 k.y. 

The Beng'hli San, and the Vilayat'i year of Orissa, etc., will be hereafter men- 
tioned under the fourth division. 

TI.— HINDU' LUNI-SOLAE YEAE. 

The circumstances of the Indian luui-solar year differ from every 
other mode of dividing and recording time that has been employed in 
ancient or modern times. Some similarity had been remarked, in the 
secular omission of a month, to the Chaldean system ; and, at a particular 
period, the common intercalations concurred with those of the lunar 
cycle of Meton, which led the learned to imagine them derived from the 
same source j but ’Warren has proved from a minute analysis of the 
Hindu ' Chanch'a-Mana,’ that it has no further similitude to other 
systems than its dependence on the moon’s motions must naturally 
induce. 

The ordinary year, called ‘ Samvat-sara,’ or ‘ mana,’ is divided into 
twelve lunar months ; an intercalary month (called in Sanskrit ailMha 
milgo, Mound ’) being supplied, on a particular principle, once in about 
three years. 

The year commences at the true instant of conjunction of the sun 
and moon : that is, on the new moon which immediately pirecedes the 
commencement of the solar year ; fulling somewhere therefore within 
the 30 or Si days of the solar month Chait {Ghaitra). The day of con- 
junction {iwiuvasyo) is the last day of the expired month : the first of 
the new month being the day after conjunction. 

Although, the initial element of the year is thus determinate, there 
are two modes of rockoiiing the mouth. In the south of India they 
begin contemporaneously w.ilh the year, on the conjunction {((indcasi/d), 
and run through the 30 days iu two divisions of about 15 days, (udlcd 
moha- or mthla- -pahha., and kriishna- or baknlu- -imlcsha, the light- and 
the dark- -ludf, or wax and wane, of the nioun. 
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Tlie ^ Vrihaspati-MaEa,’ however, which is derived from the ' Surya- 
Siddhanta,’ and is followed throughout Hiadustan and Telingana, makes 
the months commence with the full moon {piiniamd) preceding the last 
conjunction ; so that new-year’s day always falls in the middle of the 
lunar month Chait, and the year begins with the last ^^aJcsha, or light- 
half of that month. ^ 

The lunar mouths are in all cases named from the solar mouth in 
which the mnavasya, or ‘ conjunction ’ happens, so that when two new 
moons fall within one solar month, (for example, on the 1st and on the 
30th days,) the name of the corresponding lunar month is repeated, 
the year being then intercalary, or containing 13 months. The two 
months of the same name are distinguished by the terms aiMhoi 'added/ 
and nija, ‘ proper’ or ‘ ordinary.’ 

By the ' Suiya-Siddhanta’ system, the intercalated mouth takes its 
place in the middle of the natural month ; that is, of the four pahhas, 
1, iadi, 1, &udi, 2, hcuU, 2, siuli, — the first ladd and second siuU belong 
to the natural month, and the first mcU and second haiK to the inter- 
calated month. The Tamil account makes the first month of the two 
the intercalated one. 

It happens onco witliin each term of 160 years, that there is no 
new moon in some one of the last six lunar months, which, from the 
sun being in perigee, as before explained, contain only 30 and 29 days 
each. On these occasions the month of that name is expunged ; but it 
always happens that two others in the same year are for the opposite 
cause repeated in such years. 

The common intercalary year is called adhihasammt-sm'a ; the 
double intercalary, with its expunged month, Icshaya-smnvat-sara. 

The lunar month, whatever may be its civil duration, is divided 
into 30 tithis, or lunar days, which are subject to similar rules regarding 
intercalation and omission. "When two tithis end in the same solar day, 
the intermediate one is struck out of the calendar, and called a hshaya- 
tiihi : when no tithi begins or ends in a solar day, the UtM is repeated 
on two successive solar days, and the first is called adhiha. "When a 
begins before or at sunrise, it belongs to the solar day about to 
begin : when after sunrise, it is coupled with the next solar day, pro- 
vided it does not end in the same day ; in which case, it would he ex- 
punged out of the column of tithis, as before explained. 

To render this singular mode of computation more perplexing, al- 
though tithis are computed according to apparent time, yet they are 
registered in civil time. 

' Ilenco has doubtless arisen the variance in the names of the Tamil and Bengal 
months, the former being in name one month behind the others : (See the table of 
their solar year, page 150), 
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It is usual, lioweyer, to make account of the days in the semi-lunar 
periods, by the common civil reckoning, heginiiing (as with the years) 
after the completion of each diurnal period ; thus, the day on which 
the full moon occurs is the Sudi 14th or 15th, and the following day is 
the 1st BaM. It is like our reckoning of the sun’s place in the zodiac 
(0®. + 10°. etc. P. + 10°. etc.), and is evidently better adapted for 
computations than W'here the current day or year is the one expressed 
by the figure. 

The circumstance of expunging a tithi happens, on an average, once 
in 64 days ; so that in one year it recurs five or six times. When a 
tithi is repeated twice it is called tridim: one tithi is equal to 0.984 
of a day, or 64 iit]m='&o days nearly. 

To understand the nature of this singular disposition of time, a 
diagram of an entire Innar month has been inserted in the page con- 
taining the scale for the comparison of the luni- solar year, the month 
selected being the intercalated, or adhika^ Chaitra of the 4924th luni- 
Bolar year of the Kali-yug, (a.d. 1822-3) a year in which Davis had 
ascertained that there wonld be a kshaya month, and two intercalaries. 
Warren’s hook contains the calendar for the whole year in question. 

To that work we must refer for the eomifiete solution of the pro- 
blem of its construction for all cases that may present themselves, 
wherein perfect accuracy is requisite. The rules which, we shall give 
hereafter will he found sufficient to bring out the result to within a day 
or two of the corresponding Hindu solar year, and to even closer 
accordance with the Cliristian year, in which the days are not liable to 
the same variations ititer se. The elements required for working it out 
thus far, on the supposition of the sun and moon both maintaining a 
mean rate of motion in their course, are few, and may mostly be deter- 
mined from the tables in the present epitome. They are : 

1. The sun’s mean place in the Hindu ecliptic, and the skeleton of 
the solar months, formed therefrom, to show the disposition of the civil 
and sidereal days. 

2. Also the moon’s mean place in the ecliptic, which is found from 
the Alumjmia, or sum of days expired from the commencement of the 
Kali yug to the beginning of the proposed lunar year : it is necessary 
.for obtaining the epochs of the mean conjunctions, during the year in 
question. 

3. The Sida-JDina) or day of the week on which the initial con- 
junction falls. The two latter elements are given for every year of 
the last three centuries in the second General Table. For periods 
anterior to 1600, they may be found by adding the seculur Aharganas 
for the broken period, to the root for the nearest epoch, contained in a 
separate table (VIII.) prepared for the purpose, from the data of the 
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‘ Surya-Sifldlianta.’ Taking, tkeii, tlie sclieme of tlie corresponding 
solar year, and placing the two skeletons thus formed, in juxtaposition, 
the eye will at once tell what months or days will become subject to 
the rules of Icshayaov adhiha, 'expunging’ or ‘duplication’: an example 
of the process will be given hereafter, in explaining a luni-solar scale 
contrived for working out the problem by simple inspection. 

The place of the sun’s and moon’s apogee, the equinoctial preces- 
sion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, etc., are necessary for the true 
computation of the lunar days ; but this degree of accuracy is beyond 
our ju'esent purpose. 

The elements of the solar system (see page 153), would indeed fur- 
nish even these data, were it requisite ; hut the several equations of 
the sun’s and moon’s motions, and the guomonic problem to convert 
the determinations, made for Lankti, to other situations on the globe, 
would call for a thorough acquaintance with the astronomic system of 
the Brahmans. Where an English ephemeris is accessible, the con- 
struction of the Hindu lunar month may readily be effected for any 
given lunation from the times of new and full moon, corrected for the 
longitude of the place : it may he remembered, as a general rule, that 
the first day of every Hindu luni-solar month falls on the day following 
the new moon; and that it precedes by two days the initial /ena 
(as it is called) of the Muhammadan lunar month, seldom diverging 
from this arrangement more than one day on either side : this is, of 
course, without reference to the names of the months, as those of the 
Hijra are continually gaining upon the others. 

EEAS DEPESTDEKT OX THE EHXT-SOEAB TEAE. 

ERA OF VmRA.MADITYA. 

The principal era to which the luni-solar system is exclusively 
adapted is that of Yikramaditya, called Samvat, or vulgarly Sumbut. 
The prince from whom it was named was of the Tuar dynasty, and is 
supposed to have reigned at Hjjain (XJjjayim) 135 years before Saliva- 
han:i, the rival founder of the Saka era, south of the Harbada (Harmada) 
I’ivor. The Samvat era commenced when 3044 years of the Eali-yug 
had expired; f.e. 57 years b.c., so that if any year, say 4925, of the 
Eali-yug be proposed, and the last expired year of Yikratnaditya be 
required, subtract 3044 therefrom, and the result, 1881, is the year 
smTght. To convert Samvat into Christian years, subtract 57 ; unless 
they are less than 58, in which ease, deduct the amount from 58, and 
the result will be the date b.c. 

The era of Yikramaditya is in general use throughout Toliugana 
and Hindustan, properly so called ; it is less used, although known, in 
Bengal, Tirhut, and Hipal ; and, according to 'Warren, is nearly nnknowm 
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in the peninsula. The luni-solar division of the year, however, is 
necessarily adapted to other eras, conjunctively with the solar division, 
because almost all the festivals and religious observances of the Hindus 
and Buddhists depend upon the Clumira-mana or lunar reckoning. 
There can, therefore, be hardly said to be any eras exclusively solar, 
although the Samvat is exclusively luni-solar. 

THE BALABHI AND SIVA-SINHA EEAS. 

The Balabhi era is mentioned by Tod as occurring in an inscription 
found at Somnath, and from its locality and connection with the 
Samvat, it must have been of the same construction, merely dating 
from a newly assumed epoch, which is shewn in the ‘ Annals of 
Eajasthan,’ to correspond with 875 of Vikramaditya, or 318 a.d. 
Balabhi was destroyed in 802 Samvat, when it may be presumed the 
era was discontinued. 

A third era, called the ' Siva-Sinha Samvat,’ is also noticed by the 
same author as having been established by the Gohils in the island 
of Deo: its epoch or zero corresponds with 1169 Yikramaditya 
Samvat (1112 a.d.) 

The Basil (vulgarly, Fuslee or Busly) year, of Upper India, also 
follows the Samvat division, as being the system in vogue where it was 
introduced : this will be alluded to again under the fourth head. 

HI.— TEiUiS NUMBEEED EY CYCLES. 

EDA on nABAStrEAMA. 

This division of time ‘Warren states to be used in that part of the 
peninsula of India, called Malayala by the natives, extending from 
Mangalor, through the provinces of Malabar, Ootiote, and Travaueoro, to 
Cape Comorin. It derives its name from a prince who is supposed io 
have reigned 1176 years b.c., the epoch being 7tli August, 3537 J ulian 
Period, or 1925 Ilali-yug. This era is reckoned in eylcsof 1000 years. 
The year itself is solar, or rather sidereal, and eommenees when the 
Bun enters the sign Kanya (Virgo), answering to tlie sohir month Asan 
(A'swfria). The commencement of the 977th your of the 3rd eyde con- 
curs with the 1st Aswma of 1723 Saka, and 14tli Sept. a.d. 1800. 

THE OEAlIAPAEIVErTTI CYCLK OF NINETY YILIES. 

' The southern inhabitants of the. peninsula of Tiidia use a rvcln of 
ninetyyears, which is little kuoum, according to Wuron, in {ini Karmitak. 
This cycle was amdyzed by the Portuguese inissiunary Bo.-ihi, wiiilo 
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resident for forty years in Madura. Tlie native astronomers there say 
it is constructed of the sum of the products in days of 15 revolutions 
of Mars, 22 of Mercury, 11 of Jupiter, 5 of Yenus, 29 of Saturn, and 
1 of the Sun. 

The epoch of this cycle occurs on the expiration of the 3078th year 
of the Kali-yug, in 24 b.o. The years follow the ordinary solar or 
sidereal reckoning. The concurrent cycle and year for any European 
year may readily be found by adding 24 and dividing by 90 : thus 
1830 A.D. = =20 cycles, 54 years. 

THE VniHASPATI-CHAKEA, OE ‘crClE OF JUPITER.’ 

The cycle of Jupiter is supposed by many to be one of the most 
ancient modes of reckoning time, not only in India, but in Asia gene- 
rally ; but we shall shew presently, that with regard to the former 
country, at least, it is most probably of eomparativety modern intro- 
duction. It has been, however, known from time immemorial in 
China, where it partakes of the same peculiarity as on the continent 
of India, of having separate names for each year of the cycle ; but these 
names are curiously compounded of two series of twelve and five names 
in the Chinese system, as has been fully explained in page 146, whereas, 
in India the series of single appellations continues through the sixty- 
years. 

The origin of the Vrihaspati- Chakra is unknown : it has been 
imagined by some to he the same as the Chaldean Sosos, but, lYarreii 
thinks, without foundation. It is mentioned in the ' Sdiya-Siddhanta,’ 
and other works, and is constructed on astronomical principles, although 
its genuine application in reference to Jupiter’s revolutions has long 
since fallen into disuse in the south of India, as well as in China and 
Tibet ; and this circumstance will furnish a clue to ascertain the epoch 
of its introduction into these countries ; but we must first describe the 
different systems followed. 

There are three rules for computing the years of the Jovian cycle: 
1, that of the ^ Surya-Siddhdnta/ followed in this part of India ; 2, that 
of the ' Jyotistava’ ; 3, that of the Telingas, followed in the south. 

According to the first, Jupiter’s revolutions being 864,220,000 in a 
‘ Maha-yug ’ (see the table in page 153) ; his motion in one solar year 
coincides very nearly with one sign of the zodiac (P 00“ 21' 4"). The 
actual time, therefore, of the planet’s passing through one zodiacal sign 
(which is called a year of Jupiter) is, as 30“ 21' 04": 365d. 16g. 31p. : : 
30“ : 361d. 2g. 5p,, the true duration of the Chakra year. The difibr- 
ence, or four days and thirteen short of the solar year, will in 

eighty-six years amount to a whole: yean; so that, to keep the cycle in 
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accordance witli tlie planet’s heliocentric motion, one year must he 
expunged in that period of time. 

To find the current year of the cjmle on this principle for any year 
of the ‘Kali-yng’ (say the beginning of 4870 k.y.) we hare- — 

As 432,000 solar years to 36,422 revolutions of Jupiter, so 4S70 to 410 rev. 7 
signs, 2|o; the odd signs and degrees give liis longitude, wliich requires a small 
correction, or lij. Then multipljung 410 by 12, and dividing by 60, we have 82 
cycles and 7 years: the latter to be counted always from tlic 27th of the cycle, or 
Vijaya, gives the 33rd year, or Vilcan. 

2nd Method. The ‘ Jyotistava ’ rule expounds the last year expired 
of the cycle, setting out from the Saka epoch, and reckoning from 
PrabJiava, as the first of the cycle. The rule is as follows : — 

bTote down the §aka year in two places. Multiply one of them by 22, and add 
4291 to tbe product. Divide by 1875.’- Add tbe integers of the quotient to the 2nd 
number noted down, and divide by 60. Tbe remainder will sliew the last year 
expired from Prahhma, The fraction left by the divisor, 1876, may be reduced to 
months and days of the current year. 

Example : 4870 Kali-yug^ 1691 Shka = 22 and = 28«33x ; 

the fraction Ip, = 6 months 17J days of the 33rd current year, or Fi/mri, which 
agrees nearly with the former account. 

The effect of the difference between the two systems is, that the 
expunged year in the ‘Jyotistava’ reckoning ocem-s thirteen years 
antecedent to that of the ‘ Surya-Siddhanta.’ The second General 
Table follows the latter account, which must be borne in mind when 
consulting the cliahra column. 

This form of the Vrihaspati-Chakra prevails tliroughout Bengal, but 
little more than the name is ever attended to. 

3rd Method. The TeHnga rule takes no notice of the commence- 
ment of the Yrihaspati year, which it identifies in duration with tho 
Chandra-mana, or common luni-solar account : thus it directs to 

Divide tbe expired years of tbe Eali-yug by 60, tbe quotient will give tbe number 
of cycles expired, and tbe remainder tbo odd years, to be reckoned from Pramathi tbo 
13tb of tbe Obakra. 

Example : For tbe year 4870 Eali-yug 4870 -r- 60 = 84 cycles, 10 years, or 
dhari, tbe 22nd, as expired. Virodhi, tbe 23rd, will be tbe current year sougbt. 

This is the rule followed in the peninsula, and it coincides with the 
practice of Tibet, as appears from the following particulars, for which 
we are indebted to M. Csoma de Ivbros’s researches : — 

TIBETAN KALENDAE. 

In Tibet the cycle of Jupiter is employed; hut as the Sanskrit 

1 Multiplying by 22, and dividing by 1875, is equivalent to dividing by 85.227, 
the period wben a year is to be expunged by this sj-ntern. 
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literature was there introduced at a late period, this country presents 
the anomaly of preserving two series of denominations for the Chakra 
years : one derived from the Chinese by exact translation, and the 
other in a similar manner copied from the Indian cycle. 

The whole Tibetan kalendar is, indeed, copied from the Indian; 
giving the solar and lunar days, the nahshatras, yogas, and li,ara7ias ; with 
the usual lucky and unlucky days. The months are divided into Itar- 
cJiolcs and ndh-oJioJis, or bright and dark halves, etc. The astronomical 
year begins with the vernal equinox (sidereal) on the first Baisakh, 
but the civil year commences difterently in different parts of Tibet, 
varying from December to Februai-y. At Ladakh it begins in December. 
The Hors or Turks keep their new year some days after the winter 
solstice in January ; and the people of IJ,tsang at Lassa commence 
theirs with the new moon of February. The months have several 
names expressive of the seasons, asterisms, business undertaken in them, 
etc., but they are usually denominated numerically ; first, second, etc. 
The year is luni- solar with intercalations. 

> The only fixed epoch in Tibet appears to be the birth or death of 
Sakya, from which event the almanacks note the years elapsed ; some- 
times also they note the year from the death of the two great Lamas of 
Lassa and Toshi-lunpo, or their re-incarnations within the last two 
centuries, and other memorable events. 

The Tibetans, in estimating their age, especially in conversation, 
count by the cycle of 12 years (which is, in fact, the true cycle of Jupiter). 

In the ordinary business of life, the cycle of 60 years is universally 
employed, in which each year has its distinct name. The cycles them- 
selves are not distinguished numerically, but are rendered intelligible 
by the mention of some coincident event or remarkable person of the 
period, a mode highly objectionable for i-emote dates. 

The order of the years agrees precisely with the Tamil account to 
the present time, having no expunged year. But the Tibetans do not 
coiint from the same fixed epoch. Their authors on the ‘ Kala-Chakra’ ^ 
system state that the mode of reckoning by cycles of 60 years was in- 
troduced into India about the year 965 a.d., and that 60 years after- 
wards it was adopted in Tibet (about 1025-6 a.d.) Their epoch, 
therefore, occurs in 1025 A.n. 

How, it is remarkable that the 69th cycle of the ‘ Surya-Siddhanta,’ 
and the 15th cycle of the Myotistava,’ and the 68th cycle of the 
Tclinga astronomer’s, were all completed in 965-6 A.m, which is not 
much prior to Bentley’s epoch of Yaraha Mihira, the supposed author 
■of the former work. 

^ See a note by M. Csoma, on tHs subject, in the Moiir. As. Soc.’, voL ii. p. 57 ; 
[and tbe cjuotationfrom Albinini (Reinaud’s ‘Fragments’), 167.] 

v.ii 
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Moreover, tlie two systems, starting from the point thus assumed, 
would up to the present period (on account of the omitted years in the 
one) diverge between 10 and 11 years from one another, which is 
actually the case, the year 1834 a-d. agreeing with the 39th year of 
the Bengal cycle, and with the 28th of the Tamil and Tibetan account. 

That the cycles did not commence either with the Kali-yug or with 
the Saha epoch is proved by the two rules given above for expounding 
their dates, which expressly state that the odd years are to be reckoned 
from Vijaya (the 27th) and PrmnatU (the 13th) respectively, and not 
&om Prdbhma (the 1st) as would naturally be expected. 

It is not, therefore, unreasonable to conclude that the theory of the 
Yrihaspati-Chala’a was invented or introduced in India, as affirmed 
by the Tibetan authorities, in the middle of the tenth century ; and 
this might be adduced as a confirmation of the date assigned by Bentley 
to the ‘ Surya-Siddhanta,’ which upholds and expounds that cycle. 

M. Csoma states that before the introduction of the cycle of Jupiter 
into Tibet, freq[uent mention is made in their books of a period of 403 
years, called me-hha-gya-tsho, a symbolical name for the number 403 : ^ 
and dates are always expressed in it, as the 80th, 240th, or any other 
year of this period : now it is curious, as M. Csoma remarks, that if 403 
be deducted from 1025 a.d. the remainder, 622 a.d., exactly coincides 
with the epoch of the Hijra, leaving an impression that the latter era 
had been once established there. The destruction of the Buddhist 
religion to the north is ascribed to the Muhammadans by the Tibetan 
authors. 

We subjoin a catalogue of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese names 
of the sixty Chakra years, with an English ti’anslation of the last two. 
The Sanskrit names have also a meaning which is precisely rendered in 
Tibetan. But they have no reference to any precise objects, and are 
therefore not worth insertion.® It should be remarked thvut the first 
year of the Indian series corresponds with the fourth of the Chinese, 
which goes far to disprove the connection of the two cycles ; for had 
the discrepancy been owing to the different modes of reckoning (as with 
the ‘ Surya Siddhanta ’ and the Telinga), the divei’gence would have 
been at the other end of the scale ; unless, indeed, it should have run 
through 56 years, which would have occupied nearly 50 centuries. 

J See ‘Jour. As. Soc.,' vol. iii, p. 6 ; Qya-tsJio, ‘a lake ’ = 4 : A7i«, ‘voi(i’=0: 
aud md, ‘ fire ’ = 3. 

2 The latter names are extracted from lYarren’s ‘Kfda Sankfdita:’ the Chinese 
from De Guignes’ ‘Histoire des Huns ;’ and the Tibetan from M. Csoraa’s forth- 
coming ‘ Grammar of the Tibetan Language,’ now under publication. 
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Table 11.— Names and Numbers of the nihaspati- Chahra, or 60 years’ 
Cycle of Jupiter, in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and C hinese. 

„ TiLetan translation of cJinls^ loiiinese Names.l cWnese”nlmes. g 

Sanstait Names. Sanskrit Names. Barnes. _L^ 


1 Prabliava. 

2 Vibliava. 

3 Snkla. 

4 Praraodba. 

5 Prajbpati. 

6 Angira. 

I 7 Srimiiltha. 

8 Bbavb. 

9 Tuvii. 

10 Dbat&,. 

11 Iswara. 

12 Babudanya. 

13 Prainb.tbi. 

14 Vilcrama. 

15 Brisya. 

16 Chitrabbfinu 

17 Sdbbanu. 

18 Tirana. 

19 PbrtMva. 

20 Yyaya. 

21 Saryajit. 

22 Sarvadlibid. 

23 ViiAdbi. 

24 Vikrita. 

25 Khara. 

26 Nandana. 

27 Viiva. 


39 •Yis'wavasu. 

40 Parfibbava, 

41 Plavanga. 

42 Kilaka. 


llab-byung. M 

r Nam-IIbyung. it 

Dkar-po. S 

Eab-myos. b 

Skyes-bdag. P 

Angira. b 

Dpal-Q,doug. G 

Dnos-po. b 

Na-tsbod-ldan. S 

Hdsin-byed. ^ 

Dvaiig-p’byug. b 

Hbru-niang-po. £ 

Myos-ldau. £ 

r Nam-Qiion. 1 

K’liyu-Mcb’bog. 1 

Sna-ts’bogs. 1 

Nyi-ma. ^ ^ 

Nyi-Sgiol-byed. ^ 

Sa-skyong. 

Mi-zad, ; 

thaius-cbad-Hdul. - 
Kun-Hdsia. ' 

Hgal-va. 
rNam-rgyal. 
Pong-bu. 1 

Dgaii-va. 
I'Nam-Hgyur. 


Myos-by6d. 

(idong-nan. 

Qjer-Hp’byang 

rNam-Hp^byan 

Sgyur-byed. 

Kaii-ldan. 

Hp’bar-ya. 


Mdses-byed. 

K’bro-mo. 

Sna ts’bogs-Dvyig 
Zil-Q.non. 

Sprebu. 

P’hm’-bu. 

ZM-A^a. 

fbun-mong. 

Hgal-bydd._ 

Yongs-Hdsin. 


Me-yos. 

Sa-IIbrug. 

Sa-Sbral. 

Chags-r Ta. 

lOhags-lag-. 

Ch’bu-spre. 

Gh’hii-bya._ 

Sbiiig-k’hyi. 

Sbing-Pbag. 

Me-byi. 

Me-gLaug. 

Sa-Stag. 

Sa-yos. 

IGbags-Hbvag 

ICbags-Sbriil. 

Gb’bu-rTa. 

Gh’bu-lug. 

Sbing-spre. 

Shing-bya. 

Me-Iv’liyi. 
Me-Pbag. 
Sa-byi. 
Sa-gLang. 
ICbags-Stag. 
ICbags- 


Ting-mao. 

You-cbin, 

Kiso. 

Keng-ou. 

Sin-ouei. 

Gin-cbin. 

Kuei-yeou. 

Kia-su. 

Ybai. 

Ping-tse. 

Ting-tclicoii. 

You-yn. 

Ki-mao. 

Keng-cbin. 

Sin-se. 

Gin-ou, 

Eiici-onei. 

Kia-cbin. 

Y-yeou. 

Ping-sti. 

Ting-bai. 

You-tse. 

Ei-tcbeou. 

Keng-yn. 

Sin-mao. 

Gin-cbin. 

Kuei-se. 

Kia-on. 

Y-ouci. 


Ting-yeou 

Yoii-su, 


Kblayukta 

Sidbarti. 


Sa-P’bag. 

1 Cbags-byi. 

1 Chags-gLang 

Cb’bu-Stag. 

Cb’bu-yo3. 

Sbing-Hbrug 

Sbing-Sbrul. 

Me-rTa. 


ICbags-Kbyi. 

lObags-Fbag 

Cb’bu-byi. 

Cb’bu-gLang 

Sbing-Stag. 

Sbing-yos. 

Me-Hbrng.. 

Me-Sbrul. 


ICbags-Spre. 

IChags-bya. 

Cb%u-Kbyi. 

Cb’bu-P’bag 


Sbing-gLang 


Eire-bare. 
Eartb-dragon. 
Eartb-serpent. 
Irou-borse. 
Iron-sbeep. 
■\Yater-ape. 
Water-bird. 
Wood-dog. 
Wood-bog. 
Fire-mouse. 
Firc-ox. 
Eartb-tiger. 
Earth-bare. 
Iron-dragon. 
Iron-serpent. 
Water-borse. 
Y^'ater-sbeep. 
Wood-ape. 
^Yood-bird. 
Fire-dog. 
Fire-bog. 
Eartb-mouse. 
Eartb-ox. 
Iron-tiger. 
Iron-ape. 


Txng-ouci 

You-obin. 


Gin-tse. 

Kuis-tebeou 


■01 
Ei-ouei. 
Keng-cbin 
Sin-yeou. 
Gin-sn. _ 
Kuei-bai 
E 

Y-tebeou 
Pi 


Iron-bird 


Water-bog. 

Wood-mouse 

\Yo6d-ox. 

Fire-tiger. 
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EEA OF BUDDHA. 

USED IN CEYLON, AVA, EEGH, SIAM, ETC. 

The determination of the epoch of Buddha, Gotama or Sakya, has 
engaged the attention of many learned Orientalists, and although there 
remain some discrepancies in the results arrived at, most of these may 
he explained and reconciled hy assuming that several individuals of the 
same character have existed at different epochs, or that the system of 
Buddhism has been at these times revived or re-organized. 

Omitting all mention of the earliest Buddhas, such as the one who 
figures at the head of the lunar race of Hindu mythology, it may be 
advanced with tolerable confidence that the two latest of the epochs 
attributed to this personage are founded on actual events, from the near 
coincidence which may be observed in the statements of distant nations 
regarding them. A critical notice on the subject by Prof. 'Wilson, 
appeared in the ‘Oriental Magazine’ for 1825, which furnishes the 
folio whig data for the epoch of, what may be called, the Elder 
Buddha. 

According to Padmakarpo, a Lama of Bhutan, who wrote in the 16th century b.o. 


(made known hy M. Csoma de ICoros) 105S 

By Ealhana Pandit, author of the history of Kashmir. 1332 

„ Aha’l-Pazl, probably following the last 1366 

„ A couplet from Chinese historians 1036 

„ De Guignes’ Eesearches 1027 

„ Giorgi, (period of Buddlia’s death) 959 

„ Bailly 1031 

„ Sir William Jones 1027 

„ Bentley, one occasion, 1081 ; on another 1004 

„ Jaehrig, from a Mongol Chronology, published by Pallas 991 

„ Japanese Encyclopedia, birth of Bixddha 1027 

„ „ his death 960 

„ Matonan-lin, a Chinese historian of the 12th century 1027 

„ M. Klaproth himself, concurring with Sir "William Jones 1027 

M. Eemusat dates the death in 970 

The era adopted at Lassa, and founded on the average of nine of the dates 
quoted by Padmakarpo, who himself however rejects them 835 


Tbe majority of these quotations concur in fixing the period of the 
existence of a Buddha about 1000 years anterior to the Christian era. 
It is not, however, believed that any chronological era is founded upon 
this period : and if derived from hook authorities, or tradition, the 
same would have travelled wherever the religion spread. 

There is an equally extensive and consistent series hearing testimony 
to the existence of a Second Buddha in the sixth ceutury before Clirist ; 
indeed most of the eras noted are evidently identical in origin and con- 
current in date to the present time. 
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The Burmese epoch of Gotama’s death, as given by Crawfurd from a native b.c. 

chronological table 544 ^ 

The Singhalese epoch of Buddha’s death, and commencement of their era, on 
the landing of Vijaya, according to Tumour (‘ Ceylon iUmanao’ for 1834) 543 

The Siamese epoch, (‘ Oriental Magazine,’ 1825) 544 

(The religion of Buddha was introduced in Siam in 529 n.c., according to 
Finlayson.) 

The nirvdna of Shkya, according to the Raj-guru of Asam, occurred in the 
18th year of Ajata Satru, and 196 ® years before Chandragupta, the contem- 


porary of Alexander, which may agree thus, 348 + 196 = 544 

This date may further he reconciled with the other three dates 
quoted hy Wilson in conjunction with them, namely,® b.c. 

The Singhalese 619 

The Peguan 638 

And the Chinese cited by Klaproth 638 


by referring these latter periods to the birth, and to the ministry or 
commencement of the reign of Sakya ; for by the Burmese calendar 
the first of these events happened in the year 628 b.c., and the latter 
608-9. There is a constant difierenceof 10 years throughout the early 
series of the latter chronicle, which also places the nirvana of Gotama 
in the 8th year of Ajatasat {Ajata-satrii), instead of the 18th, as above 
given : by adding, then, a correction of ten years, from whatever cause 
it may have originated, the Burmese dates will correspond exactly with 
those of Pegu and Ceylon ; and they are thus brought to the coufirma- 
tion of the unity of origin of the eras of all the countries w'^hich 
received then' religion from Ceylon, or through the latter from central 
India,^ 

JAIN ERAS. 

The Jains in some parts of India are stated to follow the era of 
their last Jina, Mahavira, whom they make to be the preceptor of 

1 The ‘ Oriental Magazine’ makes this date 546, but the authoiity in the text 
is most to he relied on. According to the invariable rule of Eastern chronologists 
the year is not numbered until after its completion. Thus an inscription or document 
is always dated ‘ so many years being expired after the death of Gotama ; ’ and thus 
the year 1 of the Burmese sacred ei-a corresponds with the second current year or 
543 B.o, while the epoch, or «OT«'?2(5! of Shkya happened in 544, 

® 162 years hy the Burmese table in Grawfurd. 

® [The proof of tliis sheet has been submitted to Prof. ‘Wilson, who intimates to 
me that there are no new data of sutfieiently positive hearing on this question to 
justify any alteration or emendation of Prinsep’s original text. Burnouf seems to 
place the event iu 543 B.c.—‘ Le Lotus de la bomie Loi,’ p. 487.] 

^ The ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ for Kovemher, 1833, contains a chronological table, of 
the events of Buddha’s life, derived entirely from Chinese and Japanese authorities, 
which makes it very evident that the Fo or Buddha of 1027 b.c. is the same identical 
personage as the one who died 644 b.c. As far as real chronology is concerned the recent 
date is alone in use; hut the more ancient date seems to he supported hy some 
passages: in the Sanskrit original text, 
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G-otama, and place a few years anterior to him, in the year 569 b.c., 
and 512 before Yikramaditya. ITone of the Jain inscriptions found in 
South. Bihar or elsewhere, howeyer, shew any trace of an exclusive 
chronology, while they invariably bear the common Samvat date of 
Yikramaditya. One inscription on a brass imago found on digging a 
tank at Baghelpur, is dated ‘ after Parsa 925,’ ^ which Dr. B. Hamilton 
interprets ‘after Parswanatha, the twenty-third teacher of the Jain 
religion, and consequently somewhat anterior to Mahavfra, who was 
the twenty-fourth ; ’ but nothing positive can be asserted of these vague 
epochs. 

BUBMESE EBAS. 

Other eras prevail in the Burmese country, which are more gene- 
rally employed for the business of life, while the sacred era is kept up 
in ecclesiastical documents. The Prome epoch was established by king 
Samandri, and its first year corresponds with 623 of the sacred epoch, 
or 79 A.n. It seems to be the same as the Saka era of Salivahana. 
The present Yulgar epoch used throughout Ava was established by 
Puppa-chan-ra-han ; the first year agreeing with 639 A.n. or 1183 B. 
sacred era. The division of months accords with the luni-solar system 
of the Hindxis in every respect, the year beginning as usual with the 
new moon of the solar month Chaitra. To reduce the Burmese vulgar 
year into the Christian, add 638. Por the Prome era the number 78 
must be used for the like purpose. They have also another sacred era, 
called the Grand Epoch, said to have been established by An-ja-na the 
grandfather of Gotama: the first year corresponds with 691 b.c. 

XmVAS EEA OP KIBAL. 

Besides the Saka and Samvat eras introduced by the Gorkha 
dynasty into Hipal, there is still in use among this people a former era, 
called the Hewar, from the name of the ancient dominant, or aboriginal, 
tribe of the valley. Dr. Bramley informs us that the origin of this 
era is not known, though many attempt to account for it by fabulous 
stories. The Hewar year commences in the month of October, the year 
951 terminating in 1831 A.n. Its epoch concurs therefore with the 
month of October, 870 A.n., which number must he retrenched from a 
hTowar date to have the corresponding Christian year, 

[In concluding Prinsep’s notices of local Eras, I extract from the 
work of Alhiruni some further details in reference to Indian cycles, to 

‘ ‘ Trans. Eoy, As, Soc.', Tol. i, S27. 
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complete the quotations previously given in reference to the epoch of 
the Guptas, inserted at p. 268, vol. i.] 

‘ Toutes ces &res pr&entent des nombres considerables remontent S, tme antiquity 
reciilee, et leurs annees depassent les nombres cent mille et an dela. Oes nombres ont 
embarrasse les astronomes dans leurs calculs, et, a. plus forte raison, le commtm des 
hommes. Nous aliens douner une idfe esacte de ces eres, et nous rapporterons nos 
calculs a I’annee des Indiens, dont la plus gi*ande partie correspond ^ I’an 400 del’ bre 
deTizderdjed. Cette epoque s’ exprime par nn nombre rend et n’est embarrassee ni de 
dizaines ni d’unites. Cet avantage lui est particulier et la distingue de toutes les autres 
annees. 

‘ De plus, elle a ete rendue b jamais celebre par la chute du plus fort boulevard 
de I’Islamisme et la mort de I’illustre sultban Mabmoud, lion du monde et le pbeno- 
mbne du temps : Dieu lui fasse misericorde ! En effet, Mabmoud expira moins d’un 
an avant cette bpoque, 

‘ Le sandhi des Indiens precede le nourouz (premier jour de I’annee) des Perses 
de douze jours, et il fat posteriem.' de dix mois Persans complets b la nouvelle de la mort 
du sultban. . . 

‘ Toutes ces eres prdsentent des nombres considerables et remontent a une epoque 
reculee ; voila pourquoi on a renonce a en faire usage. On emploie ordinairement 
les eres de Sri-Harseba, de Vibramaditya, de Saca, de Ballaba et des Gouptas. 

' Les Indiens croient que Sri-Harscha faisait fouiller la terre et oberebait ce qni 
pouvait se troiiver dans le sol, en fait d’anciens tresors et de ricliesses enfouies j il 
faisait enlever ces ricbesses et pouvait, par ce moyen, s’abstenir de fouler ses sujets. 
Son bre est mise en usage a Mabourab et dans la province de Oanoge. J’ai entendu 
dire b un bomme du pays que, de cette ere a, eelle de Vikramaditya, on comptait quatre 
cents ans; mais j’ai vu, dans I’almanaob de Cachemire, cette ere reculee apres celle 
de Yiki-auiaditya de 664 ans. Il m’est done venu des dentes que je n’ai pas trourd 
moyen de resoudre. 

‘ L’ ere de Vikramaditya est employee dans les provinces meridionales et occidentales 
de rinde. On pose 342, qu’on multiplie par 3, ce qui fait 1026 j on ajoute auproduit 
ce qui s’ est eoould du sebadabda, mot par lequel on design© le samvatsara sexagesimal. 
Voila ce qu’on entend par I’bre de Vikramaditya. J’ai vu le mot sebadabda cite dans le 
livre du Boroiidou, compose par Mahadeva Djandaryna. Le precede qu’on emploie 
d’abord est incommode. Si on commenqait par poser le nombre 1026 an lieu de 
marquer sans aucun motif 842, 1’opbration serait plus simple : ear admetfcons le resultat, 
maintenant qu’on en est au premier samvatsara, comment fera-t-on lorsque lessamvat- 
sara, se mnltiplieront.^ 

‘ L’ bre de Saca, nommee par les Indiens Sacakala, est postericure a celle de Vikra- 
maditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d’un prince qui a regne siu' les contrees situee.s 
entre r Indus et la nier. Sa residence etait placee au centre do Tempire, dans la 
contree nommee Ai-yavartba. Les Indiens le font naitre dans imc elasse antre que 
celle des Sakya ; quelques-mis pretendent qu’il etmt Soudra et origiiiaire de la ville 
de MansoiU'a. Il y en a meme qui disent qu’il n’etait pa,s do la race indieime, et 
qu’il thait son origine de regions occidentales. Les penplcs enreut beaucoup a souffrir 
de son despotisme, jusqu’a ce qu’il leur vhit du seconrs de TOrieiit. Vikramaditya 
mareba contre lui, mit son armee en deroute et le tua sur le lerritoire de Korour, 

1 II me semble resulter de I’ensemble du passage, que le cycle sexagesimal, non- 
seulement etait propre k xmecertaine partie de I’lnde, mais qu’il etait d’uuc in.stitution 
rbcente. Le calcul present^ par Albyronny me fait eroire qu’il commeuqa seulement 
I’an 959 de notre ere,— 
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situe eiitre Moultan et le chateau de Louny. Cette %oque deyint celebre, a cause 
de la joie que les peuples resseiitirent de la inert de Saca, et on la choisit pour ere, 
principalement oliez les astrononies. D’un autre c6te, Vikrain.aditya reijut le titre de 
Sri, a cause de I’lionneur qu’il s’etait acquis. Du reste, I’intervalle qui s’e.st ecoule 
entre I’ere de Viki’amaditya et la mort de Saca, prouve que le vainqueur, n’etait pas 
le celebre Yikramaditya, inais un autre prince du meme noui. [Here follows tbe 
passage quoted in original Ai-abie, and in tlie Preiicb and Engiisb versions, pp. 269, 
271, vol. i. ; and the consecutive extract is complete at p. 269, with the exception of 
the following sentence, which comes in after ‘ 241 de 1’ ere de Saca.’] L’ ere des 
astronomes commence I’an 587 del’ ere de Saca. C’est a cette ere qu’ont etu rap- 
portees les tables Kanda Khataca, de Brahmagupta. Get ouvrage porte chez nous le 
titre de Around.’ [To this succeeds the sentence ‘ D’apres cela,’ etc. ; and Albiruui, 
after stating his further difficulties in the reconcilement of discrepancies, and the 
local divergencies of the commencement of the year, concludes with the passage given 
in extenso at the foot of p. 269.] 

lY.— ERAS DERIYED EROM THE HIJRA. 

EASLI OK HAKVBST TEAKS. 

We have alluded in the foregoing pages to one or two eras following 
tlie solar and luni-solar systems, which were nevertheless derived from 
the Muhammadan year. They are 1, the Bengali san; 2, the Yilayati 
(vulgd, Yilaity) or IJmly year of Orissa j 3, the Basli (vulgd, Pusly) 
year of the Upper Provinces; 4, the Pasli year of the Peninsula. The 
circumstances connected with all of these have hitherto been enveloped 
in some obscurity. Warren was unacquainted with the first three, 
except by imperfect information obtained from Calcutta. He might, 
however, have discovered at once their character, had he known the 
custom followed in this presidency of inserting the concurrent dates of 
all these eras at the head of every regulation enacted by Government. 

The Persian almanac of the Sadr Diwani ’Adalat, from the year 
1V64, inclusive, has been translated by Mr. Eeid, the Eegistrar of that 
court, for the use of civil officers in reducing the dates of native docu- 
ments. These tables have proved very useful in comparing and proving 
the scales introduced into the jjresent work, for facilitating the same 
operation. 

Harington’s Analysis of the Land Eevenue Eegulations, contains in 
a foot note (p. 176) the best explanation of the PasH or Giarvest’ 
years, tracing their origin to the year of Akbar’s accession to the 
throne, or the 2nd Eabi-ul-sanf, a.h. 963 (14th Pebruary, 1556); 'A 
solar year for financial and other civil transactions was then engrafted 
upon the current lunar year of the .Hijra, or subsequently adjusted to 
the first year of Akbar’s reign.’ It has been by some supposed that 
the Bengali san was established by Husain Shah, one of the kings of 
Tkmgal, but the following extract from a Persian nianusciipt, in posses- 
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sion of a native gentleman at Benares, for wliicla we are indebted to 
tlie kind inquiries of Capt. Thoresby, Secretary of tke Benares Sanskrit 
College, sets the matter in a very clear light, and entirely confirms Mr, 
Harington’s statements : — 

‘ From the time of Amir Timdr, until the reign of Jalhl-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar, there were three eras in use, viz., the Hijra, the Turkl, and the J alkli. The 
Tm-kx era commences with the creation of the world, and is computed in cycles of 
twelve solar years each. In the month Muharram of a.h. 1138, five hundred and 
sixty-five cycles had elapsed, and the fourth year of the following cycle was in pro- 
gress. Each year begins with the new moon of the month Jeth of the Hindh 
calendai’, and the months are lunar. At the end of two or three years, as the case 
may be, an additional month is introduced to balance the computations by solar years 
and lunar months. 

‘The Jalhli period is dated from the 5th of the month Shhhxin in the year 468 
Hijra, tmder the reign of Jalfil-ud-din Toghlak Shhh, Ibn-i Alap Arsulan Saljuki. 
The year begins with the Ham-oz, or the day that the sun enters the zodiacal sign 
Aries. There are thirty days allotted to each month, and five supplemental days are 
added to the twelfth month, to which at the expiration of every fourth year a sixth 
day is superadded. 

‘As the annual method of computation in the Turk! era accorded with that 
observed by the Hindus in reckoning the yeai’s of the Samvat, it was generally used 
in the preparation of records and accounts, etc., but after the Emperor Akhar had 
extended his domiixions by the conquest of Bengal, and a portion of the Dakhan, 
there w'ere several modes of computing time prevalent in different parts of the 
empire : as the Samvat, with its lunar months and solar years ; the Bengali era, in 
which the year began with the arrival of the sun at the vernal equinoctial point, and 
the months were regulated by his passage through the twelve signs of the zodiac ; 
and the Dakhani era, which comprehended lunar months, and a lunar year beginning 
on the 12th of the light half of the month Bhadon. These differences occasioned a 
good deal of perplexity to the accountants and other public officers : at length some 
of them drew the attention of the Emperor to the subject, who, after deliberating 
with his ministers, desired that the three foregoing eras should be made to agree with 
the year of the Hijra 964, (963 i) and that appropriate names should be given to 
them. Accordingly, it was decided that the Samvat in Upper Hinddsthn should he 
named Fa§li, and should commence rvith the month Aswina (Kunwar), in which the 
collection of land-tax for the following seasons is first made. The era introdxxeed 
into Bengal was denominated 8an-i Bengdla^ and the year was continued there, in the 
period of its commencement, on the sun entering Aries, as heretofore. This was 
likewise the case in the Dakhan, where the new era was called Vil&yati, because it 
was received from the Vilfiyat of Hinddsthn, and the animal revolution eontimusd to 
be dated on the 12tli Bhfidon. These three eras therefore owe their origin to the fiat 
of the Emperor Akhar, and they are formed upon the basis of the Muhammadan 
epoch, but the annual revolutions accord with those of the eras which they 
superseded.’ 

Thus tke object of Akbar was merely to equalize the name or 
number of the year all over his vast empire, without interfering with 
the modes of subdivision practised in different localities : and this 
explanation will materially simplify the; understanding of the subject 
of the four harvest years. 
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The Bengali san, the Yilayati san, and the Tamil Basil year, may 
he always considered identical in character with the Saka solar year, 
while the Basil of the western provinces may in like manner be classed 
with the Inni- solar Samvat there current. 

The reason of a year’s variation in the denomination of the Bengali 
san will at once be seen on comparing the commencement of each. 

The Hijra year 963 began on the 26th November, 1555, n.s. 

The concurrent Basil year, 963, began on the 1st of the lunar 
month A'san (Aswlna), which fell on the 10th September, 1555. 

Th Vnayatl year 963, on the 1st of the solar month A'san, which 
occurred on the 8th September, 1555. 

But the Bengali san 963, began on the 1st Baisakh falling within 
the same Hijra year, which was necessarily that of the 11th April, 
1556. 

The number 592 must be added to convert the two first eras into 
Christian account, if less than four of their months have transpired, 
and 593 years, if more; also 593 for the first. nine months of the 
Bengali san, and 594 for the rest. 

EABDl EEA 03? THE DAKHAN. 

The Basil year of the Peninsula, however, differs two years from the 
preceding, being apparently in advance of them. This can only be 
caused by its having branched off from the Hijra as a parent stock at 
a later period. 

The year 1240 of this Basil begins in July, 1831, or in the second 
month of 1247 Hijra. The difference is seven years, which con- 
verted into days, and divided by 11, the constant acceleration of the 
lunar year per annum, gives a period of about 230 years back for 
the epoch sought. But as the Basil only drops behind, one year in 33, 
a latitude to that extent may be allowed in fixing the epoch of its 
foundation. In fact, we learn from Grant Huff's ‘ History of the 
Marhattas,’ that this Hakhanl era owes its origin to the Empei'or Shah 
Jahan, who, after bringing his wars in Maharashtra to a close in 1636, 
endeavoured to settle the country, and introduce the revenue system of 
Tudor Mul, the celebrated minister of the Emperor Akbar. Along 
with the survey and assessment naturally came the ‘revenue year,’ 
which, commencing as usual with the current Hijra year of the time, 
has now diverged from it seven years, as above-mentioned. 

The constant for converting this era into Christian years is -f 590. 
The year is, or ought to be, sidereal, but the Madras Government has 
now fixed its Commencement to the 12th July. Its subdivisions are 
however, little attended to, the sole purpose of its application being in 
revenue matters. 


/ f 

BEAS OF AKBAE AND MAHAKASHTEA. 


Ill 


THE TAEIKH ILAHI, OE EEA OF AKBAE. 

This era was established by the Emperor Akbar, in the thirtieth 
year of his reign, (a.h. 992, a.d, 1584,) many years after his introduc- 
tion of the EasH era, as Abu’l-Eazl says, ' in order to remove the per- 
plexity that a variety of dates unavoidably occasions. He disliked the 
word Hiji’a, ‘ flight,’ but was at first apprehensive of offending ignorant 
men, who superstitiously imagined that this era and the Muhammadan 
faith were inseparable, Amir Eatteh TJl-lah Shirazf corrected the 
calendar from the tables of Ulugh Beg, maldng this era to begin with 
his majesty’s reign. The days and months are both natural solar, 
without any intercalations. The names of the months and days cor- 
respond with the ancient Persian (see page 143). The months have 
from 29 to 30 days each. There are no weeks, the whole 30 days 
being distinguished by different names; and in those months w'hich 
have 32 days, the two last are named roz o shah (day and night), and 
to distinguish one from the other are called first and second.’ 

The epoch of the Ilahi era consequently falls on Eriday the 5th 
Eabi-ul-sani, a.h. 963, corresponding with the 19th Eebruary, 1556, 
N.s. which number must be added to bring its dates into Christian 
account. It is used on inscriptions, coins, and records of Jahangir’s 
and the following reigns, but generally coupled with the Hijra date. 

THE SHAHTJE (VULGO, SHUHOOE) OE SOOE EEA OF MAHAEASHXEA. 

There is another era of Muhammadan origin still employed by the 
Marathas of the west, entitled the Shahur or Soor-san, a corruption of 
the Arabic word shahur, (plural of shahr, ‘month,’) and literally 
meaning the ‘ year of months.’ An account is given of this era in 
Capt. Jervis’s ‘ Beport on the weights and measures of the southern 
Honkan.’ That officer affirms on some Hindu authority that it was 
introduced on Thursday, the 6th June, 1342, a.d., in the Hijra year 
743, while others place it a year sooner; but the computation of its 
agreement with the Hijra year, says Capt. Jervis (in the same manner 
as was followed in ascertaining the epoch of the Faslf year), shews it 
to have begun when the 745th Hijra (a.d. 1344) corresponded with 
the 745th Shahur san.^ It was probably adopted on the establishment 
of one of the Muhammadan kingdoms in the Dakhan under the reign 
of Tughlak Sh^h. 

1 TMs correspondence would continue for several years before and after, so that 
the Hindu account may probably be correet. 
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The years of this era are denominated after the corresponding 
Arabic numerals. 

The following examples will be sufficient to explain the system ; 
the names are, however, corrupted in pronunciation by the Marathas : 


1 Ahadi, 

10 Askar, 

100 Mdyat or Maya. 

2 Isni, 

20 Ishr'm, 

122 Isna-ashrin mdyat. 

3 Salas, 

30 Saldtin, 

200 Miat'm. 

4 Arba, 

40 Arhain, 

300 Suls mdyat. 

5 Khanis, 

50 Khamsin, 

450 Khamsin-arba mdyat. 

6 Sita, 

60 Sitain, 

1000 Alf. 

7 Saha, 

70 Saha-in, 

1100 Mdyat-o-alf. 

8 Samdni, 

80 Samdnin, 

1230 Sulas'm mdyatin-o-alf. 

9 Tisa, 

90 Tisa-in, 

1313 Suls-askar suls-mdyat-o-alf {a.v. 1834). 

The correspondence with other eras may he seen from the followinj 

brief rule for their mutual reduction : 


1 Christian '« / 599 \ 

To reduce | Saka 

Shahflr years into ) Samvat 

1 years, add | > years respectively. 


VEasli 

) t ""o ) 


If the given date fall after the sixth month of the Shahur year, it 
will occur in the next ensuing Christian year ; and after nine months, 
in the next Saka or Samvat year ; because the Shahur year begins in 
June, at the sun’s entrance into the lunar mansion Mriga (Mrigasi'rsha.) 
It is not stated whether its subdivisions follow the Hindu or Arabic 
system, but the former may be taken for granted. 

JALUS YEAES. 

There is still another system of recording time to which some allu- 
sion is recpiisite under this head, as it depends, like the foregoing, upon 
the Hijra reckoning, During the dynasty of the Mughal Emperors, 
the year of the reigning monarch was usually inscribed, as is the case 
in most countries, upon all documents of a public nature. It was also 
particularly noted on the gold and silver coinage, where indeed it con- 
tinues to be inserted under the Company’s rule, although the date has 
long remained unchanged. The Hijra date was frequenily added. 

The jalus-san isan-i jaliis) necessarily follows the Hijra reckoning, 
and the same tables will ansAver for the solution of them when the ac- 
cession day of each sovereign is known. Those of the Mughal Emperors 
have accordingly been inserted among the festivals of the kluhammadan 
lunar calendric scale, where an explanation will be given of tlieir ap- 
plication. A list of the sovereigns of Dihli, in chronological succes- 
sion, will also be found among the tables of dynasties. 

It seems that the ‘jaliis-san ’ has been constituted a fixed ora in 
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the Southern Konkan, commeneing with the year of Salivahana 1678, 
(a.d. 1656), and running on henceforward in the ordinary solar manner 
contrary to all precedent in other parts of Indiad This epoch, derived 
from Oapt. Jervis’ ‘ Beport,’ is anterior by two years to the coronation of 
Aurangzeh ; hut it corresponds precisely with the accession of Sultan 
’Ali ’Adi Shah II, to the throne of Bijapur; from which circum- 
stance it doubtless drew its origin, although from subsequent disturb- 
ances, its correction was lost sight of. 

In general it should be borne in mind that the duration of a 
Muhammadan monarch’s reign, as well as of his life, is reckoned by 
lunar years ; and that both consequently require correction when com- 
pared with other dates. 

EAX-ABHrSITEK EEA OE THE MAEA.THAS. 

Only a few years subsequent to the establishment of the Jaliis era 
last mentioned, another of the same nature was set up by the Mardthas, 
or at least it has since come into use, founded upon the rise of their 
power under the famous Sivaji. "We have the authority of Grant Duff 
for fixing the date of Sivajl’s ascending the throne, on the death of his 
father Shahji, in the year a.d. 1664, when he first assumed the title of 
Eaja, and struck money in his own name. 

To convert the Eaj-abishek (meaning ' ointment of the king ’) into 
the Christian era, 1664 must be added. The division of months pro- 
bably accords with the Saka system. 

nECAPlXUlATIOH. 

The whole of the eras mentioned in the foi-egoing imperfect account 
are, for the convenience of reference, coEected below in a tabular form, 
with the equation for their conversion into the ordinary reckoning of 
Europe. It has been deemed preferable to insert the year of the 
Christian era, corresponding with the first nominal yea/r of each of the 
Indian eras, which will here and there produce an aj)parent variation 
from the epochs or initial dates given in the foregoing sketch. (See 
note, p. 165.) 

J Jervis's ' Report,' p. 99. 
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TABULAB VIEW OF EBAS USED IN INDIA, WITH THE EaUATION FOE CONVEETING THEM 
INTO CHBISTIAN DATES. 


DENOMINATION. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


The Kali-yuga (vulgd, Kul-J6g) comDiences Friday, ISth Feb. ( 

3102 B.c. I 

The first year being reckoned as 0, the year 1 accords with ( 

3101 B.c. I 

Era of Buddha’s bii-th, by Chinese account 1027 b.c. 

Ditto, his nirvana, in India, Ceylon, Ava, Siam, etc. 1st year= ( 

543 B.c. ( 

Jain era of Mahhvira 1st year 629 b.c. 

Samvat (Sumbut) of Vikramhditya, year 1 = ]) March, 26 b.c. 

SS-ka (Shuk) of Sillivhhana= equinox..... 79 a.d. 

Parasurfinaa cycle of 1000 years (1st year of 4th cycle = Sept. 

825 A.D. 

Grahaparinithi ditto, of 90 yeans (1st year of 21.st cycle) = 

1777 a.d. 

Trihaspati (Jupiter’s) cycle of 60 years (e,stablished in 966 a.d.) 

„ 1st year of 84th cycle (‘ Sfirya-Siddhfinta ’) = 1796 a.d. 

„ }} 83rd cycle (Telinga account) .... = 1807 A.D. 

„ j) 14th cycle (Tibet account) =1807 a.d. 

„ „ 76th cycle (Chinese account) .... = 1804 a.d. 

Turkish or Ighari cycle of 12 years coincides -with Tibetan and 

Telinga Jovian cycle, in its initial year 

Balabhi Samvat of Somnhth 1st year = March 318 A.n. 

Siva-Sinha Samvat of Gujurht.......... „ = „ 1113 a.d. 

Burmerae era of Prome „ = ,, 79 a.d. 


EQUATION. 

(before Christ) 
3102~K=C 
(after Christ) 
K„310i = o 
not used. 
545— B = 0 
B— 543 =0 

not used. 

— 56f 
+ 7S|: 

+ 824f 

+1776 

+1795 

+1806 

+1806 

+1803 

disused 
+ 317J 
+1112 
+ 784 


„ Vulgar epoch 

„ = „ 689 A.D. 

+ 638 

„ Sacred era (see Buddha).... 

„ = „ 543 B.c. 

— 544 

„ Grand epoch 

j3 ~ jj 691 !B.C» 

— 692 

Java era, Aji Skka... 

„ = „ 74 A.D. 

+ 73 

„ Bali era... 

)j " )f 8l 

+ 80 

Mphl, NewM- era 

jj “ )) 870 A.D. 

+ 809 

Tibet, me-hJia-gya-Uho^ 403-year era, 

)3 ™ )j 622 A.D. 

■4" 621 

Hijra, lunar year 

begins July 16, 622 a.d. 

see tahle.s 

Era of Yezdijird, Persian 

„ June 16, 632 a.d. 

+ 63U 

Jalhli era of MaHk-shah 

„ March, 1079 a.d. 

+1078i 

T5,rlkli-i ilhhx of the Emperor Akhar... 

„ March, 1556 a.d. 


Fasli, revenue year of Upper India 

(e.stahHshed in 1556 a.d.) 

+ 592f 

„ „ of South India 

„ 1638 A.D.) 

+ 590 

Vil5.yati „ of Oris.sa 

„ 1556 A.D.) 

+ 592f 

Benghli-san „ of Bengal.... 

,, 1556 A.D.) 

+ 598;1- 

Shahhr-san of the MaiAthas. 

..(introduced in 1344 a.d.) 

+ 599 

Jaliis-san of Eijaphr 

.(’Adi ShOh II. 1656 a.d.) 

-f 1 656 

ESj-abhishek of the Marhthas 

... (Si vajf.s reign 1664 a.d.) 

+1664 


HIJK.1 KALKNTUK. 
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DIRECTIONS FOE USING THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

Most persons consulting the following tables will wish to be spared 
the perusal of the description of the origin and formation of the several 
eras comprised in them, and will be desirous only of obtaining their 
object as directly as possible, namely, the conversion of a date ex- 
pressed in either the Christian, Hijra, Samvat, Saka, Kali-yng, 
Yrihaspati, Parasurama, or Grahaparivrithi system, into the corres- 
ponding day of any other of the same series. The present rules will 
be confined to this object. They arc partly repeated, also, with 
examples, on the pages of the several yearly scales, for the conveni- 
ence of more immediate reference. 

RULES EOK ANY DAY OE TIME PALLING VUTHIN THE RANGE OP THE GENERAL TABLES 

XIII, AND XIV., NAMELY, PROM A.D. 622 TO A.D. 1900 POR THE HIJRA, AND 

I'EOai A.D. 1600 TO A.D. 1900, POR THE HINDI! ERAS, 

HIJRA KALENDAR. 

1. To find the Christian date corresponding with any Muhammadan 

date of the Hijra era, — say the l7th of Hajah 1201 a.h. 

Take the initial day of the year 1201 from Table XIII., which will 
he found to he 3 (or Tuesday) the 24th October, 1786 x.s. Then set 
the first day of Muharram on the edge-scale of Table V. to the 24th 
October on the proper column of the Christian era, Table XII. Oppo- 
site to the 17th Eajab wiU be found to stand the 5th May (1787), 
which is the day required. 

2. To find the Muhammadan day agreeing with a given Christian 

day, — say the 17th March, 1804 (a leap-year). 

Pind from Table XIII, what year of the Hijra commences next 
before March, 1804, namely, 1218 a.h., beginning on Saturday, the 
28rd April, 1803. Set Scale V. to this date, and read olf opposite to 
the 17th March, the 4th of Zilhejeh ; hut because 1804 is a leap-year, 
and the day falls after the end of Pehmary, one day must be added to 
the scale, and the reading will then be the 5th Zilhejeh, which is the day 
sought. Should the day of the week be also required, set the let 
Muharram to Saturday on the hebdomadal scale in Table XII. and read 
olf 5th Zilhejeh, Saturday. 

3. To find the Christian year corresponding with the jalus of any 

of the Mughal Emperors of Bihlf,— -for instance, the 19 th 

year of the reign of Shah ’Alam ? 

In the column of Pestivals in the Hijra kalendar, page 182, it will 
be seen that Shah ’Alam came to the throne on the let of Jurdadi I, a.h. 
1173. Adding to this 19, as above, the general Hijra Table shows 
that A.D. 1192 commenced on the 80th Jan. 1778 -the l9th jalus 
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tlierefore (by the scale) ■will be seen to commence on the 29 th May of 
the same year. 

4. To convert a Hijra date into any of the Hindu eras correspond- 
ing to the given Hindu date. 

In these cases the intervention of the Christian scale is required, 
because the initial days of the Muhammadan years are given only in 
the latter system. When once the English day is found, the rules 
already prescribed will answer for determining the remainder of the 
problem. 

HINDU SOLAK OE. SIDEREAL KALENDAE. 

5. To convert a date in the Kali-yug, Saka, or Bengali-san eras, 

into the corresponding Christian date, — for example, the 1st 
of Jeth B.s. 1199 = K.T. 4893 = Sa'x. 1714. 

By Table XIV. the 1st Baisakh, k.t. 4893, of the Hindu solar era 
coincided with Tuesday, the 10th April a.d. 1792. Therefore setting 
the index of the Hindu solar scale. Table X., to that day, on the proper 
column of Table XII. ; — the 11th of May will be the resulting date. 

(From the astronomical formation of the Hindu months, an error of 
a day in the civil reckoning will sometimes occur, which the kalendar 
X,. is unable to correct, 'without a computation of the elements of the 
beginning of the particular Hindu month by the rule hereafter laid 
down, page 178). 

6. The converse of the above proposition hardly requires a separate 

explanation. 

Example : Eequired the Hindu solar day coiTesj)onding to the 
20th December, 1813? 

The 20th December, 1813, must fall in the Kali-yug year, 4914 
(b.s. 1220), commencing, by Table XIY., on Sunday, Hth April, 1813. 
Setting, therefore, the index of the Hindu solar year to the 11 th April, 
the 20th December will be found to accord with the 7th or 8th Pausha, 
4914 K.Y. (The Yilayatl or Dakhani reckoning gives the latter, while 
the Bengali gives the former day. ^) 

PESTIVAi.S. 

The Hindu Solar Kalendar contains but three festivals of any 
importance, namely, Gliarah-pkja, on the last day of the year (or 
entrance of the Sun into the first sign of the Sidereal Zodiac), 
called also the Batwa-mnhr&nta -the first day of the Yilayati year of 

1 It shoTilcl be remarked that.'Warren’s ‘Kiila Saiikalita’ gives the beginning of 
the Ilindd solar year invariably one day earlier than the reckoning followed in the 
tables of the Sadr Diwfini. This arises from his using the Tamil year of the 
‘ Arya Siddh&.nta,’ ■while the ‘ Siirj'a SiddhCinta’ is used in .'Bengal. tVo have not 
ventured to alter the tables, but the correction may be borne in niind. 
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PART II.— LUNI-SOLAR YEAR. 
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XV II. xvni . 
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Sa. 9 Mar. 
Fr. 28 Mar. 
Tu. 17 Mar. 
Sa, 6 Mar. 
Fr. 24 Mar, 
A¥e. 14 Mar. 
Su. 3 Mar. 
Sa. 22 Mar, 
We. 10 Mar. 
Mo. 28 Feb. 
Sa. 18 Mar. 
Th. 8 Mar. 
We. 26 Mar. 
Su. 15 Mar. 
Th, 4 Mar. 
We. 23 Mar. 
Mo. 12 Mar. 
Fr. 1 Mar. 
Th. 20 Mar. 
Tu. 10 Mar. 
Sa. 27Feh. 
Fr. 17 Mar. 
Tu. 6 Mar. 
Mo. 25 Mar. 
Fr. 13 Mar. 
We. 3 Mar. 
Tu. 22 Mar. 
Sa. 11 Mar. 
We. 28 Feb. 
Tu. 18 Mar. 
Su. 8 Mar. 
Fr. 29 Mar. 
We. 15 Mar. 
Su. 4 Mar,: 
Sa. 23 Mar. 
We. 12 Mar,. 
Mo. 1 Mar. 
Su. 20 Mar. 
Th, 9 Mar. 
AVe. 28 Mar. 


B.1700 

1701 

1702 
1703 

B.1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 
B.170S 

1709 

1710 

1711 
B.1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 
B.1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 
B.1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 
B.1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 
B.1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 
B.1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 
B.1730 

1737 

1738 

1739 
B.1740 ! 

1741 

1742 j 

1743 
B.1744 

1745, 

1746 

1747 
B.1748 

1749 


* In the current year K. Y. 4783, the months Chaitra and As-vrina are repeated, and the montli ARi'ahana 
is. ;roi/ff or'' expunged, ■ ■ 


12 31 

30 30 

19 30 

8 31 

27 31 

16 30 

5 30 

24 31 

12 30 

2 30 

20 30 

10 31 

28 30 

17 SO 

6 30 

25 31 

14 30 

3 30 
22 

11 31 

0 30 

19 30 
8 SO 

27 31 

15 30 

5 30 

24 31 

13 31 

1 30 

20 30 

10 31 

28 31 

17 30 

6 30 

25 31 

14 31 

3 30 

22 30 

11 31 

29 30 


Su. 

16 Mar. 

18 

30 

Fr. 


8 

30 

Th. 

25 Mar. 

27 

31 

Mo. 14 Mar. 

15 

30 


, 4, 

30 

Th. 

21 Mar, 

23 

30 

Tu. 

11 Mar. 

13 

31 

Sa. 

28 Feb, 

Rl 

30 

Fr. 

18 Mar, 

mm 

30 

Tu. 

7 Mar. 

9 

30 


■a: go 
as¥.& 

Ct,V4 rO to 

<5 


8 Feb. 

28 Jan, 

17 Jan. 
4 Feb. 

25 Jan. 

14 Jan. 

1 Feb. 

22 Jail. 

9 Feb. 

29 Jan. 

18 Jan. 
6 Feb. 

27 Jan. 

15 Jan. 

2 Feb. 

23 Jan. 


20 Jan, 
8 Feb. 
28 Jan. 

17 Jan. 
4 Feb. 
25 Jan, 

15 Jan. 

: 2 Feb. 

22 Jan. 

1 1 Jan. 

30 Jan. 

18 Jan. 

6 Feb. 

27 Jan. 

16 Jan. 

3 Feb. 

23 Jan. 

12 Jan, 

31 Jan. 
20 Jan, 

7 Feb. 

28 Jan. 

17 Jan. 

4 Feb. 


16 
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PART II.— LUNI-SOLAE 

YEAR. 





I. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


i 

: 1 
« 
s 

A.D. 

Begins on the new 
moon occurring 
next before the 
1st Visakha of 
the Sidereal year. 

Begins on the 1st of 
the lunar month 
As win. 

Character of the year, and 
initial of Adkik or ‘ lound ’ 
mouth, in intercalary year. 
(Seep, 175.) 

a D.ate of the last mean 

4 conjunction of ©and 

CO 5), whence the new 

luni-solar year com- 
g mences. 

Same date in Hindu Sidereal 
month Chaitra, (civ. acot.) 

Number of days in the Side- 
real month Chaitra. 

Buddhist Eua of India, Cey- 
lon, Ava, Siam, etc. 

Burmese Vulgar Era (used 
also in Arrac-m, etc.) 

Chikese Eka. 

Year of the Cycle of 60. 

Ascertained oommencenienti 
from the new moon next 
before 0 enters in new 
style. 

Intercalary Year and No. of 
intercalated month. 

fcb 

t 

Samvat, 

Pasli of 
Tipper 
India, 

1750 

4851 

1807 

1158 


Mo. 6 Apr. 

28 

31 

2293 

1112 

A3 

8 Fob. 


1751 

4852 

1808 

1159 


Sa. 27 Mar. 

17 

SO 

2294 

1113 

8 

28 Jan. 

6 

B.1752 

4863 

1809 

1160 

A.A. 

"VVe. 15 Mar. 

6 

30 

2296 

1114 

o 9 

15 Feb. 


1753 

4854 

1810 

1161 


Tu. 3 Apr. 

25 

30 

2296 

1115 

>:io 

4 Feb. 


1754 

4855 

1811 

1162 


Sa. 23 Mar. 

15 

31 

2297 

1116 

rill 

24 Jan. 

4 

1755 

4856 

1812 

1163 

A.V. 

Th. 13 Mar. 

3 

30 

2298 

1117 

di2 

12 Feb. 


E.1756 

4857 

1813 

1164 


Tu. 30 Mar. 

21 

30 

2299 

1118 

^13 

1 Feb. 

9 

1757 

4858 

1814 

1165 

A.B. 

Su. 20 Mar 

11 

31 

2300 

1119 

14 

19 Feb. 


1758 

4859 

1815 

1166 


Sa. 8 Apr. 

30 

31 

2301 

1120 

15 

9 Feb. 


1759 

4860 

1816 

1167 


We. 28 Mar. 

18 

30 

2302 

1121 

16 

30 Jan. 

6 

B.1760 

4861 

1817 

1168 

A.S. 

Su. 16 Mar. 

7 

30 

2303 

1122 

17 

18 Feb. 


1761 

4862 

1818 

1169 


Sa. 4 Apr. . 

26 

31 

2304 

1123 

18 

6 Feb. 


1762 

4863 

1819 

1170 


Th. 25 Mar. 

16 

31 

2305 

1124 

19 

26 J an. 

6 

1763 

4864 

1820 

1171 

A.J. 

Mo. 14 Mar. 

4 

30 

2306 

1125 

20 

14 Feb. 


B.i764 

4865 

1821 

1172 


Su. 1 Apr. 

23 

30 

2307 

1126 

21 

3 Feb. 


1765 

4866 

1822 

1173 


Th. 21 Mar. 

12 

31 

2308 

1127 

22 

21 Jan. 

2 

1766 

4867 

1823 

1174 

A.C. 

Tu. 11 Mar. 

1 

30 

2309 

1128 

23 

9 Feb. 


1767 

4868 

1824 

1175 


Mo. SO Mar. 

20 

30 

2310 

1129 

24 

30 Jan. 

7 

B.1768 

4869 

1825 

1176 

A.S. 

Fr. 18 Mar. 

9 

30 

2311 

1130 

25 

17 Feb. 


1769 

4870 

1826 

1177 


Th. 6 Apr. 

28 

31 

2312 

1131 

26 

6 Feb. 


1770 

4871 

1827 

1178 


Mo. 26 Mar. 

16 

SO 

2313 

1132 

27 

26 Jan, 

5 

1771 

4872 

1828 

1179 

A.A. 

Sa. 16 Mar. 

6 

30 

2314 

1133 

28 

14 Feb. 


B,1772 

4873 

1829 

1180 


Fr. 3 Apr. 

25 

30 

2315 

1134 

29 

3 Feb. 


1773 

4874 

1830 

1181 


Tu 23 Mar. 

14 

31 

2316 

1135 

30 

22 Jan. 

3 

1774 

4875 

1831 

1182 

A.V. 

Sa. 12 Mar. 

2 

30 

2317 

1136 

31 

10 Feb. 


1775 

4876 

1832 

1183 


Fr. 31 Mar. 

21 

SO 

2318 

1137 

32 

30 Jan. 

10 

B.1776 

4877 

1833 

1184 

A.B. 

We. 20 Mar. 

10 

SO 

2319 

1138 

S3 

18 Feb. 


1777: 

4878 

1834 

1185 


Mo. 7 Apr. 

29 

31 

2320 

1139 

34 

7 Feb. 


1778 

4879 

1835 

1186 


Sa. 28 Mar. 

18 

30 

2321 

1140 

35 

27 Jan. 

6 

1779 

4880 

1836 

1187 

A.S. 

Wo. 17 Mar, 

7 

30 

2322 

1141 

36 

15 Feb. 


B.1780 

4881 

1837 

1188 


Tu. 4 Apr. 

26 

30 

2323 

1142 

37 

5 Feb. 


1781 

4882 

1838 

1189 


Sa. 24 Mar. 

15 

31 

2324 

1143 

38 

24 Jan. 

5 

1782 

4883 

1839 

1190 

A.J. 

Th. 14 Mar. 

4 

SO 

2325 

1 144 

39 

13 Feb. 


1783 

4884 

1840 

1191 


We. 2 Apr. 

23 

SO 

2326 

1145 

40 

3 Feb. 


B.1784 

4885 

1841 

1192 


Su. 21 Mar. 

12 

31 

2327 

1146 

41 

23 Jan. 

3 

1785 

4886 

1842 

1193 

A.O. 

Th. 10 Mar. 

1 

31 

2328 

1147 

42 

10 Feb. 


1786 

4887 

1843 

1194 


We. 29 Mar. 

19 

SO 

2329 

1148 

43 

31 Jan. 

7 

1787 

4888 

1844 

1195 

A.S. 

Mo. 19 Mar. 

9 

30 

2330 


44 

19 Fob. 


B.1788 

4889 

1846 

1196 


Su. 6 Apr. 

28 

31 

2331 

ifto 

45 

8 Feb. 


1789 

4890 

1846 

1197 


Th. 26 Mar. 

17 

31 

2332 

1151 

46 

27 Jan. 

6 

1790 

4891 

1847 

1198 

A.A. 

Mo. 15 Mar. 

5 

30 

2333 

1152 

47 

15 Feb. 


1791 

4892 

1848 

1199 


Su. 3 Apr. 

24 

30 

2334 

1153 

48 

4 Feb. 


B.1792 

4893 

1849 

1200 


Fr. 23 Mar. 

14 

31 

2335 

1154 

49 

24 Jan. 

4 

1703 

4894 

1850 

1201 

■ A.V.. ■ 

Tu. 12 Mar. 

3 

31 

2336 

1156 

50 

11 Feb. 


1794 

4895 

1851 

1202 


Mo. 31 Mar. 

21 

30 

2337 

1166 

51 

31 Jau. 


1795 

4896 

1852 

1203 

A.B. 

Fr. 20 Mar. 

10 

30 

2338 

1157 

62 

21 Jan. 

2 

B.1796 

4897 

1853 

1204 


Th. 7 Apr. 

29 

31 

2339 

1158 

53 

9 Fob. 


1797 

4898 

1854.. 

1205 


Tu. 28 Mar. 

18 

30 

2340 

1159 

54 

28 Jan. 

6 

1798 

4899 

1855 

1206 

.::A.Sr. 

Sa. 17 Mar. 

7 : 

SO 

2341 

1160 

65 

16 Feb, 


1799 

4000 

1856 

1207 


Fr. 5 Apr. 

26 

30 

2342 

1161 

66 

6 Feb. 



1 Tlie partieulfK’s of the Chiaese years from a. ». 1?23 to 1738 inclusive, are taken from Bayer’s ‘ Parergon 
Sinicum.’ Those from 1745 to 1818, from a ehineso calendar ; — and some few subsequent years from 
authentic sources. The rest are Supplied by calculation. 
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1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

B,1804 

1805 

1806 
1807 

B.1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 

B.1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 
B.1816 

1817 

1818 
1819 

B.1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 I 
B.1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 

B.1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 
B.1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 
B.1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 
B.1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 
B.1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 
B.1848. 

1849 


lf46 

1247 A.J. 

1248 

1249 

1250 A.G 

1251 

1252 

1253 

1254 

4948 1904 1255 A. A 

4949 1905 1266 

4950 1906 1257 


69 

SPeh, 


60 

23 Jan. 

3 

i 1 

11 Feb. 


; 2 

31 Jan. 

6 

' 3 

' 19 Peb. 


i 4 

8 Peb. 


' 5 

29 Jan. 

5 

6 

16 Peb. 


' 7 

6 Peb. 

S 

8 

27 Jan. 


9 

15 Peb. 


10 

3 Peb. 

9 

11 

i 21 Peb. 


12 

10 Peb. 


13 

30 Jan. 

6 

14 i 

17 Peb. 


15 

6 Peb. 


16 

27 Jan. 

3 

17 

13 Peb. 


18 1 

2 Feb. 


19 

23 Jan. 

4 

20 

10 Peb. 


21 

31 Jan. 


22 1 

17 Pek 

5 

23! 

7 Feb. 


24 

27 Jan. 

6 

25 

15 Peb. 


26 

4 Feb. 


27 

24 Jan. 


28 

11 Feb. 


29 

1 Feb. 

' 9 

30 

20 Peb. 


31 . 

8 Feb, 


32 I 

29 J an. 

6 

33 

16 Peb. 


34 

- 5 Peb, 


35 

26 Jan. 

3 

36 

. IS B'ob, 


37 

3 Feb, 

4 

38 

20 Peb. 


39 

: 10 Peb. 


40 

SO Jan. 

5 

41 

18 Feb. 


42 

■ 7 Feb. 


43 

27 Jan. 

6 

44 

14 Feb. 


45 

4 Feb. 


46, 

! 24 J an. 

7 


^ Thfe expunpred montli in the 4924tii year of the Kaliyug fell on Agrahayan, othevTOe Margasins, wd the 
intercalated months were Aswina and Ghaitra of the ensuing yean 
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PART n.— LPNI-SOLAB YEAR. 


XlII. XIY. 


XYI. XYIl. XVIII. 


^ o , 

■f "SS ^ 

§t|3 Fl g 


S'S ^ !■ 

u 

“ g a> ^ 

s.§ s ® 
§ 

a> § S 2 
-s 3*^.3 a 
R 


|l§5 I'Sg' 


1860 4951 1907 1258 

1861 4952 1908 1259 
B.1852 4953 1909 1260 

1853 4954 1910 1261 

1854 4965 1911 1262 

1856 4956 1912 1263 
B.1856 4957 1913 1264 

1857 4958 1914 1265 

1858 4959 1916 1266 
1869 4960 1916 1267 

B.1860 4961 1917 1268 

1861 4962 1918 1269 

1862 4963 1919 1270 

1863 4964 1920 1271 
B.1864 4965 1921 1272 

1865 4966 1922 1273 

1866 4967 1923 1274 

1867 4968 1924 1275 
B.1868 4969 1925 1276 

1869 4970 1926 1277 

1870 4971 1927 1278 

1871 4972 1928 1279 
B.1872 4973 1929 1280 

1873 4974 1930 1281 

1874 4975 1931 1282 

1875 4976 1932 1283 
B.1876 4977 1933 1284 

1877 4978 1934 1285 
1.878 4979 1935 1286 
1879 4980 1938 1287 
B.1880 4981 1937 1288 
18'81 4982 1938 1289 
1882 4983 1939 1290 
■1883 4984 1940 1291 
B.1884 4985 1941 1292 

1885 4986 1942 1293 

1886 4987 1943 1294 

1887 4988 1944 1295 
B.1888 4989 1945 1296 

1889 4990 1946 1297 

1890 4991 1947 1298 

1891 4992 1948 1299 
' B.1892 4993 1949 1300 

1893 4994 1950 1301 

1894 4995 19,51 1302 

1895 4996 1962 1303 
B.1896 4997 1963 1304 

1897 4998 1954 1305 

1898 4999 1966 1306 
1809 5000 1956 1307 
1900 5001 1957 1308 


We. 13 Mar. 
Tu. 1 Apr. 
Sa. 20 Mar. 
Fr. 8 Apr. 
We. 29 Mar. 
iSu. 18 Mar. 


2 31 

21 31 


9 30 

28 30 


18 31 

6 30 




we. 25 Mar. 
Mo. 16 Mar. 
Su. 3 Apr. 
Th. 22 Mar. 
We. 10 Apr. 
Su. 80 Mar. 
Fr. 20 Mar. 
We. 6 Apr. 
Mo. 27 Mar. 
Fr. 16 Mar. 
Th. 4 Apr. 
Mo. 23 Mar. 
Sa. 13 Mar. 
Fr. 1 Apr. 
Tu. 21 Mar. 
Mo. 8 Apr. 
Fr. 28 Mar. 
We. 18 Mar, 
Tu. 6 Apr. 
Sa, 26 Mar. 
We. 14 Mar. 
Tu. 2 Apr. 
Su, 23 Mar. 
Sa. iO Apr. 
We. 30 Mar. 
Su, 19 Mar. 
Sa, 7 Apr. 
Th. 27 Mar. i 
Mo. 16 Mar. 
Su. 4 Apr. 
Th. 24 Mar. 
Tu. 13 Mar. 
Su. 31 Mar. 
Fr, -21 Mar. 
Th. 9 Apr. 
Mo, 28 Mfur. 
Sa, 17 Mar, 
Th. 6 Apr. 
Tu. 26 Mar. 
Sa, 14 Mar, 
Fr,. 2 Apr. 
Tu. 22 Mar. 
Mo. 10 Apr. 
Sa. 31 Ifer. 


30 

14 1 30 


4 31 

22 30 


11 30 

30 30 


26 30 

16 30 


5 31 

23 30 


21 31 

9 30 


28 30 

17 31 


7 31 

25 30 


14 30 

3 31 


22 31 

11 30 

30 30 

19 31 
7 30 

26 30 

16 80 

5 31 
2S 30 

12 30 

2 3,0 

20 31 

9 30 

28 30 
17 30 

6 31 

24 30 

14 30 

3 SO 

22 31 

10 80 

29 So 

19 31 



r Tile Burmese an4 the Cejlonese luni-solar years oommenoo on the sanje day as the Hindu, being derived 
from tlm sgtuc original authorities, » 




























OHBONOLOGICAI, EBAS OP IHE HINDUS, CHINESE, ETC. 


%n 

A special work on Muhammadan dates has lately been produced 
by Herr Job. Von Gumpach (Madden, 1856), which I have duly 
examined for the purpose of testing Prinsep’s previously-published 
results. Prinsep’s Tables, it will be seen, are calculated from the 
initial date of the 16th of July, 622, A.D., while Gumpach commences 
from the 15th of that month.^ 

Prinsep continues to follow the Julian style up to a.d. 1750, while 
Gumpach introduces the Gregorian kalendar from a.d. 1582. 

The tables are, therefore, uniform in their several correspondents 
fr’om A.H. 1 to A.H. 990—Julian, 1582 (26th or 25th of January, as 
the optional initial day may determine). Thereafter there is a uni- 
form discrepancy of nine days between the two serial calculations, 

1 [The following is M. Gumpach’s statement determining the selection of the 
initial date for his tables] ; — ‘ The common era of the Mahometans, as has already 

been stated, is that of the flight of Mahomet (^s^t Flight = 

Hegira). Its origin is by the Mahometans themselves referred to two distinct days ; 
not that there is in reality a difference of opinion among them as to the true date, 
but that its epoch is fixed upon two principles, according to the astronomical or the 
civil view of the case. The majority of astronomers make it a Mahometan Thru’sday, 
= 15 Thamuz 933 a.s., or the moment of sunset on om "Wednesday, the Ifrh July 
(old style) 622 a.d., so that the 1st of Muharram of the fii’st year of the Hegira 
would mainly coincide with our Thursday, the 16th July, 622 a.d., according to the 
Julian kalendar. The majority of historical writers, on the contrary, place it a day 
later. All are in the habit of including in their expression of dates the correspond- 
ing day of the week, and thus not only obviate the uncertainty, which otherwise 
would attach to such dates, but, at the same time, afford a ready means of ascertain- 
ing the principle adopted, with regard to the epoch of the era, by each individual 
writer. "Whenever the Turks express a date according to their solar kalendar, they 
commonly n^pie the lunar year of the Hegira, including the 1st of March or the 
epoch of the solar year, to which that date belongs. . . . As will be seen on reference 
to the tables, the 1st of Muharram of the first year of the Hegira has been made to 
coincide, not with Friday the 16th, but with Thursday the 15th July, 622 a.d. ; or, 
astronomically mealdng, the epoch of the Hegira has been referred to the moment of 
sunset, not on Thursday the 15th, but on Wednesday the 14th July, 622 a.d. For 
a twofold reason. In the first place, it is in itself a matter of indifference which of 
the two dates be chosen for the basis of our tables, inasmuch as both are in use 
among Mahometan writers ; the week-day, as has already been observed, frequently 
being the only criterion for the true reduction of a given date. In the second place, 
whilst the Thursday is adopted by the far greater majority of Mahometan astro- 
nomers, and thus has usually to he taken in the reduction of astronomical dates, ita 
tabular use, at the same time, is more convenient to the layman, because it simplifies 
the conversion of civil and religious dates, which are mostly based on tire Friday as 
the epoch of the Mahometan era. Two Christian dates are assigned to the 1st 
Muharram of the year 990 of the He^a, namely ; ‘J, 1682, 25lh, January,* and 
‘G. 1582, 4th Februaxy.’ The former is to be taken when, in the year 1582 A.d., 
the given Mahometan date falls previous to the 6th October ; the latter, when it falls, 
suhseq;uent to the 14th October, The reason is, that our tables are computed accord- 
ing to the Julian kalendar or old style, up to the 4th October, 1582 a.d., inclusive, 
and according to the Gregorian kalendar or new style, since its introduction in that 
year, when ten days were passed over, and, the 4th October Corresponding to the. 
16th Eamazan 990 a.h.), being a Thursday, the next day, a Fiiday (corresponding 
to the 17th Eamazan), was accounted, not the 6th, hut the 15th October, 1582, a.d.,, 
the usual succession of the week-days being preserved.’ 
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consisting ^of tlie ten days passed over between the Julian and Gre- 
gorian styles, minus the one day initial difference, until a.h. 1112 — 
A.D. noo, when the apparent difference increases to ten days ^ the 
days of the week, however, continuing to correspond in their previous 
lifipl! this divergence necessarily remains until a.h. 

w^e^ discrepancies are reconciled, and the Hijra 
m Pnnsep, under the new series, to commence on the 

ofrtf T® : ‘“'1 ‘>y Gumpach, 

on the 7th of jrovember, correpponding -vrith the third day of the week. 
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The purpose of the present division of our Aj^pendix is by no 
means to attempt any improvement, nor even a critical adjustment, 
of the catalogues of princes preserved in the legendary records of the 
Brahmans, but merely to aiford a succinct synopsis of the principal 
ancient and modern dynasties of India, and of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, for reference as to names, and, where accessible, as to dates. 

Bor the early or mythological history of the Hindus, little can be 
done beyond enumerating the mere names, and marking the few 
variations in the lists of Sir Vm, Jones, 'Wilford, Bentley, Hamilton, 
Wilson, and, latterly, Col. Tod, who have endeavoured, successively, 
to trace the parallelism of the solar and lunar races, and assign to 
them more probable dates than those extravagantly put forth in the 
‘Buranas.’ As the regular succession from father to son is given in 
them, it was not a difficult task to apply the ordinary term of human 
generation, derived from the axtthentic histories of other countries, to 
the adjustment of the Hindu Chronology. Thus Rama in the solar 
line, who is placed hy the Brahmans between the silver and brazen 
ages (867102 B.O.), was brought down by Sir Wm. Jones to b.c. 2029, 
and reconciled with the Rama of Scripture ; Pradyota, of the lunar 
race, in whose reign the last Buddha appeared, was brought down to 
B.c. 1029, the assumed epoch of Silkya in Tibet and Cliina ; and 
Handa to 699, etc. In the case of the Magadba Rajas this adjust- 
ment was the more easy, because the length of each dynasty is given 
in reasonable terms from Jarasandha, the jcontemporary of Tudhisthira, 
downwards ; and the error might be only in the wrong assumption of 
the initial date, the epoch of the Hall Yuga, which the pandits allotted 
to the year 3101 b.c. After the discovery of tho identity of Chandra 
Gupta with Sandracottus, pointed out by Sir Wm. Jones ('As. Res.’, 
vol. iv. p. 26), and followed up by Wilford (vol. xv. p. 262), a further 
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reduction of 260 years in the position assigned to him in Sir William’s 
first list became necessary; and the diminished rate of generations, 
applied backwards, brought Yudhisthira, and his contemporaries Aijxin, 
Krishna, and Jarasandha, within the twelfth or thirteenth century 
before Christ. A most satisfactory confirmation of the modified epochs 
of Kanda, Chandra Gupta, and Asoka has been since derived from the 
chronological tables of the Buddhists in Ava, published in Crawfurd’s 
Embassy, and again in those of the Ceylon princes, made known by 
the Honorable G. Tumour; their near conciu’rence with Greek history, 
in the only available point of comparison, reflects back equal confi- 
dence upon the epoch assigned to the founder of their religion (b.c. 
544), in spite of the Chinese and Tibetan authorities, most (though 
not all) of which place Buddha 500 years earlier. It was this that 
misled Sir Wm. Jones in the epoch of Pradyota. 

There are some discrepancies in the Burmese tables difficult to he 
explained, such as the placing of Ajatasatru 80 years prior to Sisunaga, 
and the ocetn’rence of Chandra Gupta still 50 years too soon: hut we 
must refer those who would investigate this, and all other branches of 
the intricate subject of Hindu and Bauddha chronology, to the learned 
authors we have above mentioned, satisfying ourselves here with ex- 
hibiting a comparative table of the gradual changes effected by the 
progress of research in a few of the principal epochs. 


Names. 

J?n,ur(lnic date. 

Jones. 

Wilford. 

Bentley. 

Wilson. 1 

Tod. Burmese list. 


3J. 0. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

3J. C, 

B.C. 

B.O. 

B.O. 

IkshvAku aud 1 
Buddha J 

[ 2183102 

5000 

2700 

1528 

— 

2200 

— 

Rkma 

Yudhisthira ... 

8671021 

3102/ 

2029 

1360 

(950 

1576 

1430 } 

1100 

— 

Sumitra and ^ 
Pradyota ...i 

; 2100 

1029 

700 

119 

915 

— 

600 

^isuniiga 

1962 

870 

600 

— 

777 

600 

472 

Nanda 

1600 

699 

— 

1— 

416 


404 

Chandragnpta .. 

1502 

600 

350 


315 

320 

392 

Asoka... 

1470 

640 

— 

— 

250 


330 

Balin 

Chandrabija the i 

908 

149 

~ 

— 

21 

10 


last of Ma- j 
gadhk EiijAs J 

1 B.c. 452 

300 A.D, 

•MW 


428 A.D. 546 A.D. 



The aid of astronomy has been successfully called in to fix such 
epochs as afforded the requisite data; thus the situation of the eqxii- 
noctial colure in the time of the astronomer Parasara, who flotirished 
under Yudhisthira, is fixed by Davis in 1391 b.c. ; by Sir 'Wm. Jones, 
Colebrooke, and Bentley, in 1180; which latter closely accords with 
the epoch of the Cycle of Parasurama, used in the Dakhan, and ap- 
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pareiitly unknown to these authors, B.e. 1176. Bentley, on another 
occasion, alters this date to 575 b.c.! he also places Rama in 950 b.c. ; 
but there is great uncertainty and incongruity in many of liis determi- 
nations of the dates of natwe princes and of hooks, from the prejudices 
he exhibits, although he is entitled to every confidence in his ingenious 
mode of calculating the period at which the various improvements in 
astronomy were introduced, and the ‘ Siddhantas ’ written or revised, 
by the time when the positions of the planets, as assigned by their 
tables, accorded best with the more accurate results of European as- 
tronomy. Erom the minimum errors, and the precession of the equi- 
noxes (first applied to such a purpose by Sir Isaac ISTewton), we have 


the following epochs substantially ascertained : — 

• B.c. 

Invention of the Naksbatras or Hindi! Lunar mansions 1425 B. 

The MaMihhhrat war, according to "Wilford 1367 

The Solar Zodiac formed by Parasara (under Yudhisthira) 1180 

Era of Parasurhma commences (see page 158) 7th August 1176 

A Lunar Cycle invented, and precession discovered (Rhma ?) 945 B. 

Four Yngas, founded on Jupiter’s^ motions 315 .S' B. 

A.D. 

Seven Manwantaras, founded on Saturn’s revolutions 31 ? li. 

The ‘E.a,m&.yana,’ written by Valmiki 391 ? B. 

Vafhha Mihira, flourished, according to Telugu astronomers (also accord- 
ing to Sir W. Jones, Colehrooke, etc., from precession of the 

equinoxes) 499 

Tables of the ‘ Brahmfl Siddhhnta,’ fixation of the sidereal Zodiac, and 

new system of Chronology, /with extravagant antiquity, compiled) 538 B. 
The ‘Mah5,bh5rat,’ written from ^ish^a’s janampatra ..................... 600 B. 

The Javanese translation of ditto, according to Raffles, in 1079 

Vishiiu Purflna, whence genealogies of Andhra kings, 4955 ic.y., or ...... 954 

Origin of the Kala Chakra, or Jovian Cycle (see prec. sect. p. 159) ...... 965 

Tables of the ‘ Surya Siddhhnta,’ by Varhha Mihira 1068-91 B. 

The ‘ Variha Sanhita,’ supposed by the same authorj gives its own date... 1049 
The ‘Lilhvati’ of Bhflskar Acharya bears its own date ..................... 1088^ 

The 'Bhhsvatis’ of Satananda, pupil of Var&ha, Saka 1021 1109 

The ‘Bhhgavat,’ supposed by Colehrooke to he written by a grammarian in 1200 

The ‘Arya Siddbhnta,’ compiled by Aiya Bbatta...*..................... 1322 

Gangadhar’s Comment on Bhaskar Ach&i'ya 1420 

The Works of Kosava ..............v,,.,. 1440 

The ‘GrahCi Lhghava,’ by Gonesh, his son...,,....,..;...,,..,,...,... 1520 


Mr. Bentley would rob the seven last of a few centuries upon very 
insufficient grounds; be also ventures to place the autborsbip of tbe 
‘Eamayana’ in a.d. 291, and that of the fMahabharata ’ in A.D. 600, 
on far too slender astronomical data : but his mania for modernizing 

‘ [This should be 1150. Bh5skar’s own date beii^ 1072 Saka^A.u. 1150. Oole- 
brooke’s ‘ Arithmetic and Algebra of the Hindfls.’ Introduction ii. 11. H. \Y.] 
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renders his testimony of the advanced knowledge of the Hindus in 
astronomy, at so remote a period as the fifteenth century before Christ, 
the more valuable ; and we can have little hesitation in giving credit 
to the lines of princes assigned to this space, and even to further 
antiquity, although their history has been mixed up with incredible 
mythos, and a falsified chronology. The more moderate and rational 
dates preserved by the Bauddha priests would lead to a supposition 
that the Brahmans had purposely antiquated theirs, to confound their 
rivals in the contest for ascendancy over the minds of princes and 
people. That they should have suspended their histories with Sumitra 
of the solar, and Chandrabija of the lunar line, in the fifth century, 
might be naturally accounted for by the predominance of the Budd- 
hists at Jhat period, or more probably by the destruction of the Hindu 
monarchies by the incursions of the Huns and Tartars. The ‘ Puranas,’ 
or at least the prophetical supplements describing their genealogies, 
must have been compiled long afterwards, and the relative dates then 
falsified. But the principal blame in the business seems to fall upon 
the astronomers, who are accused of throwing back the commencement 
of their era: for, taking the data of the Pauranio tables, and allowing, 
with them, 1015 years from Yudhisthira to Handa; and from the 
latter prince to Puloman 836 years (which name is identified ’v^ith 
Poulomien of the Chinese by Wilford, and placed in the year a.d. 648), 
the highest estimate of the ‘Bhagavat’ gives 1857 b.c. for the epoch 
of the ‘Kali Yuga,’ instead of the 3101 assigned in the astronomical 
works ; while in the ‘ Brahmanda Purana ’ it is brought down to b.c. 
1775 ; and in the ‘ Yayu Parana’ to b.c. 1729. The Jains, it is said, 
adopt the still more modern epoch of 1078 b.c. ; and if Anjana of 
Crawfurd’s Burmese chronology, founder of the sacred epoch, be 
Aijuna, this contemporary of Yudhisthira is placed by the Bauddhas 
BO late as 691 b.c. ! 

The Jains are generally also the most trustworthy authorities for the 
Middle Ages. To them it is asserted that AbuT Pazl is indebted for 
the series of Bengal, Malwa, and other princes, published in the 
‘ Aytn Akbari’ with every appearance of accurate detail. The ‘Kiija 
Taringini’ of Kashmir also, the only Indian history of any antiquity, 
begins with Buddhist theogony. The Bajavali collection of genealo- 
gies is quite modern, having been compiled by Siwai Jaya Sinh, of 
Ambi'r, in 1650. Keither that nor the native bards and chroniclers, 
whence the valuable data for the more modern history of Hindustan 
were furnished to Col. Tod for his ‘Annals of Eajasthan,’ are to bo 
trusted when they trace the ancestry of their princes back, and strive 
to connect them with the later heroes of the ‘ Puranas’ ; nor even to 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era, in whichwo find hardly any 
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of their names confirmed either by grants, coins, or by the historians 
of neighbouring countries. 

More authentic in every respect are the copper-plate grants, dug 
up in many parts of India, and the Sanscrit inscriptions on columns 
and temples, of which many have been decii^hered and published, 
although the subject is by no means yet exhausted.* Owing to a 
fortunate pride of ancestry, most of these records of kingly grants 
recite a long train of , antecedent Eajas, which seiwe to confirm or to 
supply vacuities in the more scanty written records. Of the value of 
these to history we cannot adduce a better instance than the confir- 
mation of the Bhupala dynasty of the Eajas of Gaur, as given hy 
Abu’l-Eazl in the occurrence of the names of Devapala, Dhermapala, 
Eajapala, etc., on the several monuments at Monghir, Buddal, Dinaj- 
pnr, Amgachi, and Sarnath near Benares, where also the date and the 
Bauddha religion of the prince are manifested. It was supposed hy 
Sir Charles "Wilkins that the two first inscriptions referred to the first 
century of the Samvat era ; but, as shewn by Mr. Colebrooke, as well 
as hy actual date at Sarnath, they rise no earlier than the tenth. In- 
deed, the occurrence of insciiptions bearing unequivocal dates, anterior 
to that period, is very rare. Col. Tod adduces one of the fifth century 
(Samvat 597) discovered near Kota. Mr. Wathen has also recently 
produced two of the fourth and sixth centuries, dug up in Gujarat, 
which confirm, or rather correct, the early records of the Sam’dshtra 
dynasty. The oldest, however, exist in Ceylon, where they have been 
brought to light hy Captain Korbes and the Honorable Mr. Tumour : 
some of these, of which translations are published by the latter author 
in the > Ceylon Almanac’ for 1834, are ascribed, on evidence of facts 
mentioned in them, to the year A.n. 262; but they bear no actual 
date. The period most profifio of inscriptions is from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century, when an anxiqty seems to have prevailed 
among the priests to possess graven records of grants from the reigning 
or from former sovereigns, in order probably to secure their temples 
and estates from spoliation or resumption in those turbulent times. 
One of Col. Tod’s inscriptions, translated by Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
<Eoy. As. Soo. Trans.’, vol i., expressly declares a. rival grant to be 
futile, and derived from an unauthorized source. 

The value of inscriptions, as elucidations of history, cannot better 
be exemplified than by the circumstance of tho Burmese inscription in 
the Pali character found at Gaya on the visit of the envoys from Ava 
in 1827, of which a translation was printed in the ‘ Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’, vol. iii. p. 214. It records the frequent destenctionB and 

1 [These romarks "werG published ill 1835 A.n.] 
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attempts to repair the Buddhist temple there, and the successful com- 
pletion of it in the Sakaraj year 667, a.d. 1306.^ Now Col. Tod’s 
Baj put annals of Me war make particular mention of expeditions to 
recorer Gaya from the infidels in 1200-50, which might not but for 
this record have been capable of explanation. 

"Where dates are not given in inscriptions, the style of the Nagari 
character will frequently serve to determine their antiquity. The 
cave temples of the west of India exhibit the most ancient form ; the 
Gujarat type, above alluded to, of the fourth century, has a part con- 
nection with them, and part with an inscription at Gaya, and another 
on the Allahabad Lat; these again are linked by intervening grada- 
tions to the Tibetan aliohabet, of which we know from Tibetan authors 
the existiag Nagarl of Magadha was taken as the basis in the seventh 
century. We shall soon be able to furnish a tolerably accurate palaso- 
graphical series of the Devanagari, but can here only allude to the 
subject. In the tenth and eleventh centuries it undergoes the modifi- 
cation observable on the Gaur, Sarnath, and Shekawati inscriptions, 
resembling very nearly the Bengali type, of which it is doubtless the 
parent. The modern Nagari is found on monuments of the thirteenth 
century, when, the irruption of the Moghals prevented any further 
change. There is also a still earlier character on the Dihlf, Allahabad, 
and Tirhut Lats, which remains yet undeciphered ; strong reasons 
have been advanced for its alliance to the Sanscrit group, if it contain 
not indeed the original symbols of that language. (See ‘Jour. As. 
Soc.’, vols. iii. iv.) 

In all other countries, coins and medals have been esteemed the 
most legitimate archives and proofs of their ancient history. In 
India, little recourse to such evidence has hitherto been available. 
The few Hindu coins discovered have been neglected or deemed 
illegible. The subject is, ^.owever, now attracting more attention 
from the recent discovery of Bactrian and Indo-Scythio coins in great 
abundance in the Punjab, bearing names hitherto quite unknown, in 
Greek, and on the reverse side in a form of Pehlvi character. The 
series is continued down to, and passes insensibly into, the purely 
Hindu coins of Kanauj, and some are in our possession, with Greek 
and Sanscrit on the same field. This very circumstance tends to bear 
out Col. Tod’s supposition of the Kanauj princes having an Indo- 
Scythic origin, Tavan-asva, their progenitor, may indeed be ‘the 
Greek Azo,’ of Avhose coins we have so plentiful a supply.- The 
Sanscrit characters on the Kanauj coins are of the earlier type, bc- 

1 Ool. Burney reads the date, wMch is rather indistinct, 467, or a.d. 1106; but 
the above evidence tends to confirm the original reading. 

* See vol.i. p. 190. ■ : , 
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longing to the fourth or fifth century : they will soon, it is hoped, 
he read, and put us in possession of several new names. 

Other coins, in a still more ancient character, and nearly resembling 
the undeciphered letters of the Lats or the cave-sculptures,^ are dug 
up in the Dihli district : they are found in company with Buddhist 
relics, and will, hei'eafter, doubtless, lead to historical information. 

A third series of coins, with devices of a Brahmani bull, and a 
horseman, bears the Gaur Nagari of the tenth century; on this 
several names have been made out, BMmadeva, etc. ; and on some the 
Persian titles of the first Musalman conquerors are impressed. 

A fourth series, with a sitting female figure, is in the modern 
hTagari, and is probably the latest of the Kanauj coins. The early 
Muhammadan coins of Sabalctagin, Mahmud, etc,, frequently have a 
partial admixture of Hlagari, which will aid in locating the rest ; for 
while this provoking dearth exists with regard to Hindu coins, we find 
coins with legible names and Hijra dates for the whole line of their 
Muhammadan conquerors, whose history is amply preserved without 
their aid. 

One confirmation of a historical fact from numismatic aid has been 
remarked in the discovery of the name of Yasa I)eva or Bas Deo on a 
Sassanian coin. Ferishta states, that Bas Deo, of Kanauj, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Bahram of Persia, a.d. 330 : — the coin marks 
exactly such an alliance; but the Hindu chronicles admit no such 
name until, much later, one occurs in the Mai wa catalogue of AbuT- 
Fazl. 

In the dynasties of Hepal and Assam, (at least from the middle of 
the seventeenth century), we have been wholly guided by coins in our 
possession ; and it might be possible, by persevering search, to obtain 
from the same source the names of many Eajas antecedent to this 
period, which are now doubtful or wholly xmlcnown. 

From the time of the subversion of the Moghal empire in the 
middle of the last century, the historical train of their coins ceases to 
be available ; all the native states having, in imitation of the English, 
struck their money in the name of a nominal sovereign of DihH, with 
no regard to dates, or even to the existence of the monarch ; and up to 
the present time, we have had the names of Muhammad Shah, Alamgfr 
II., and Shah ’Alam, issuing simultaneously from the native and the 
Company’s Mint, while a second Akbar sways the pageant sceptre of 
the seven climes. 

It must be confessed that a large field stiU remains open, for the 
re-investigation of the middle ages of Hindu history, in judicious 
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liaads; for independently of the new materials now before ns in the 
nninerons coins lately discovered, and in many new inscriptions, we 
have the aid of the foreign histories of Ceylon, Ava, Tibet, and China ; 
we have access to the native volumes before only consulted through 
interested pandits ; and we have Col. Tod’s ample traditions and real 
archives of the principal portion of the Indian continent, the seat of all 
its important history. To say nothing of the minute and circumstan- 
tial numismatic histories of Greece and Eome, it is principally to coins 
that we owe the history of the Arsacidm of Persia, through YaiUant’s in- 
vestigation. The Sassaniau dynasty has also been illustrated from simi- 
lar materials by Proehn and De Sacy. Marsden has extended the same 
principle to the Muhammadan princes of Persia and India, and to some 
few Hindu states, in his ‘ Humismata Orientalia ; ’ and its application 
may be still further urged in the latter line with the greater snccess, 
in proportion to the greater dearth of other materials for history, as is 
exemplified in the coins of the Bactrian provinces. The first thing to 
he done will he to expunge and lose sight of the learned hut entangled 
accounts of Colonel "Wilford and others, which, while they have con- 
fused, have frightened critics at the perplexity of the subject. The 
three Yikramadityas, and three Baja Bhojas, invented to reconcile dis- 
crepancies in dates, will perhaps be fouird as little needed as the multi- 
plication of Buddhas, the two principal of which are now seen by the 
“identity of their biography to he the same personage. 

Of the confirmation of the testimony of inscriptions by that of coins, 
we have remarkable instances in the Chandragnpta and Samudragupta 
of Kanauj, names first discovered on the Allahabad pillar, and now 
fully made out, along with seveiul others of the same dynasty, on the 
gold coins found in the ruins of that ancient town. In no other record 
have we any mention of these sovereigns,^ who must have been several 
centuries anterior to Chandra Deva, the founder of the last reigning 
dynasty, which was overthrown by the Muhammadans. 

The native dates of events, as has been already stated, are most 
vagno and uncertain; still there are instances in which tiicy have 
undergone fm'ther perplexity from their European commentators. 

The looseness with which the chronology of the Pauranio genealo- 
gies has been investigated, is pointed out in Mr. Wilson’s remarks on 
the ‘ Yishnn Purilna,’ the authority whence Sir Win. Jones’ list wa.s fur- 
nished by his pandit (‘Jour, As. Soe. Beng.’, vol. i. p. 437). By some 
mistake he gave 345 years to the Kanwa dynasty of four llaja.s, and in 
this he was blindly followed by Wilford and Bentley, both professing 
to considt the original, How all the manuscripts examined by Mr, 

^ [Siic'voL i. p. 23/).] 
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Wilson give only 45 years. Indeed, when the epoch of Chaiidragnpta 
is adjusted, the periods given in this ‘ Purana’ from Parikshit (b.c. 1400) 
down to the termination of the list in a.u. 436, are quite rational. 

A more glaring instance of error, sanctioned, nay almost perpetu- 
ated, by the extent to which it has been spread, has originated in 
blindly following the authority of the pioneers of our Sanskrit re- 
searches ; and it is strange that it has never been detected, that we are 
aware of, up to the present day. We allude to the mode of converting 
the Samvat of Yilcramaditya into the Christian era, by subtracting 56 
instead of 57, thereby inducing a constant error of one year in all dates 
of cbronieles, deeds, and inscriptions so read. We have taken some 
trouble to trace the origin of this mistake from curiosity, and it shows 
how subject we are to rest upon the assertions of others without duly 
scrutinising the data on which they may he grounded. 

Yikramaditya died in the Kali Yuga year 3044, according to Wil- 
ford, whose essays in the ninth and tenth volumes of the ‘Asiatic 
llesearchos’ contain the fullest information on the history of the three 
supposed princes of this name, and of their common rival Salivahana. 
The first Samvat, therefore, concurs with the year 3046 k.t. ; and to 
convert the latter into the former, 3044 must he uniformly deducted. 
This calculation agines with Warren’s ‘Kala Sankalita,’ (see p. 157, 
and Tabic), also with Abul-Fazl’s statement, that ‘ in the fortieth 
year of Akbar’s reign (a.h. 1003, commencing 6th Dec. 1594, and 
ending 25th Kov. 1595, a-d.) there had elapsed 4696 years of the era 
of Yudhisthira (Kali Yuga),’ making its commencement, 3101, b.o. 

Also 1652 years of the era of Yikramaditya (1652-1595 = 5 7, B.c.) 
and 1517 years of the era of Salivahana (1595-1517 = 78, a.b.). 

The DeugaK Almanacs, published at Kadiya, give precisely the 
same agreement.^ The Almanac of the Sadar Dewani, and the state- 
ments at tlie head of all the regnlations of Grovernment, coincide there- 
with; thus, the Samvat year 1877 began on the 15th March, 1820 = 
57 years difierence. If further evidence: is required of the knowledge 
of the true era in possession of English authorSj we have in Buehanan’s 
‘Mysore,’ vol. iii,, p. 112 ;— ‘ 3786 y ears- bf the KaH Yuga had now 
elapsed, of which the particulars are, 3044 years of Yudhisfhira, ; / 

135 years of Tikrama, 

607 years of Salivahana, , 

3786 K.T., or A.B. 685.’ 


' One Bcug5.lt Almanac, kowever, printed' in : Calcutta, -wliicli. was krongkt to ns 
for comparison, kad both tkc Samvat and 85^5 era one year in defect; tko Bengali 
San being tko only era now used in BengOl, little care is taken in regard to tko rest. 
The Kali Yuga, the foundation of all, was, kowever, correct. , ■ 
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Here the interval between 3044, whence the Samvat commenced, to 
the Saka, is 135, or 57+58 years j (or i35“685~607 = 57). 

Again, Dr. Hunter, in his account of the astronomical labours of 
Baja Jai Sink, dates them in ‘1760 Samvat, or 1693 a.b.,’ making the 
interval 57 years. 

Sir William Jones, residing in Calcutta, where the Samvat is not 
used, in his speculations on Hindu chronology, only alluded to the 
Kali Yuga. Davis, in his account of the native method of eclipse 
calculations, used the Saka only; but he frequently alluded to the 
Kali Yuga, the first year of which he correctly placed in 3101 b. g. 

Whence then can the now common, nay, almost universal, applica- 
tion of the subtrahend 56 have proceeded? Simply from Wilfoi-d’s 
having placed the Kali Yuga epoch in 3100, instead of 3101 b.c., in 
his essay expressly written to settle the eras of Yikramaditya and 
Salivahana, to which too much confidence has been given by subse- 
quent writers. Having everywhere assumed this erroneous datum, it 
followed that the Samvat epoch, which he rightly placed 3044 after 
Yudhisthira, would concur with 3100 — >3044—56 b.g.’- But whence 
did he get his erroneous epoch of the Kali Yuga ? This also we may 
conjecture, having already seen him convicted, on another count, of 
blindly adopting Sir W. Jones’ data. Sir William, in his ‘ Essay on 
Hindu Chronology’ (‘As. Bes.’ vol. ii., p. 126), says, ‘4888 years of 
the Kali Yuga are passed up to the present time ; ’ and his table of 
comparative epochs is calculated from 1788, a.d., leaving an obvious 
difference of 4888—1788 = 3100, b.c,, which Wilford seems to have 
adopted. Had he, however, looked to the heading of the article, he 
would have found the date ‘January, 1788,’ consequently the Kali 
Yuga year commencing in April, 1787, had not yet expired : the true 
difference therefore was 4888—1787 = 3101, or more exactly 3 lOOf 
years; or, for the Samvat, 56f, in the nearest round terms 57,“ 
(See p. 157.) 

Wilford is not the only author who was thus led to adopt the 
wrong equation. Colehrooke and Wilson always use 56. Jervis’s 
Chronological Tables have the same intercal ; and Colonel Tod employs 
it throughout his voluminous chronicles of the Bajputs, thereby throw- 
ing all his events forward one year, excepting such as fall in the 

1 In a previous part of the very same volume, p, 47, Wilford had used 57. In 
some places he makes the epoch of the Kali Yuga 3001 instead of 3101. 

2 There is another advantage in adhering to the difference 67 in general term,'! 

rather than the now correeter number, SOJ, namely, that before the year 17.-12 it ■«'a,s 
customary, in England and most parts of Europe, to comraenee the year in the month 
of March, or on the Easter moon; so that for all dates anterior to that period the 
European year may he accounted to have agreed with the Ilindti luni-solar reckoning 
■.precisely." . ■ 
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moaths Pausha, Maglia, Plialgim, and half of Chaitra, subseq^iient to 
A.D. 1752. He Mmself notices here and there a discrepancy of one 
year’ with the Mussalman historians, which is generally attributable to 
this cause alone. 

Captain Pell always uses the coiTect formula, having had access to 
native almanacs or to pandits. Mr, Stirling, in his ‘Account of 
Orissa,’ has the right epoch of the Kali Yuga ; but he applies a wrong 
equation (+ 77) to the Saka era of his Orissa rajas. It is possible 
that this may be the mode of I’eckoning in that province ; for we find 
the Saka vary a year or two also in Burmah and Java, if these varia- 
tions are not indeed attributable to our English references ; for, as we 
have seen above, they are by no means infallible! 

The term Samvat does not apply exclusively to the era of Yikra- 
maditya. Colebrooke first corrected this erroneous supposition in regard 
to the Samvat of the Gaur inscriptions, which probably commenced 
with the Bhupala dynasty, about 1000 a.d. Colonel Tod has also 
established the fact of a Balabhi Samvat in Gujarivt, dating in 318 A.n., 
and a Siva Singha Samvat, in the same country, coinciding with 1113 
A.D. This circumstance must be particularly attended to in examining 
ancient documents. 

K Kirkpatrick mentions that Eaghava Deva introduced the Samvat 

era into PTepal ; adding, that the Hewdr era is, however, generally 
used there, its origin being unknown. How in the list of Hepal rajas, 
from Hara Sinha Deva, a.d. 1323, back to Eaghava Deva, there are bnt 
three reigns of extravagant lengths, viz., of 88, 85, and 80 years : if 
these be cnt down to the usual average, the date of Eaghava wifi fall 
about 880, which is the epoch of the Hewar era, so that in all proba- 
bility the term Samvat in this case merely applied to the latter era, 
and not to that of Yikrainaditya. 

It is frequently the custom in eastern authors to estimate dates 
backwards from the epoch of the writer or compiler. Thus, in the 
Buddhist chronology of Tibet, translated in M. Csoma’s ‘Tibetan 
Grammar,’ we find, ‘ from the incarnation of Shakya 2647 years,’ 
meaning anterior to A.D. 1686. In these eases, and particularly where 
time is estimated in cycles, great caution is necessary in fixing the 
initial date, and it is not improbable that from this source has arisen 
much of the confusion of Hindu chronology ; as, for instance, from 
throwing back the origin of the Kala-chakra system, or Jovian cycle 
of sixty years, which is traced (see page 161) to the j-ear a.d. 965, as 
far as regards its introduction into India. Individual inaoeuracies are 
hardly to be wondered at where events are chiefly chronicled from 
after-rccollection. Thus the hard Ghand is 100 years out in one place, 
according to Tod. Amir Klnin’s ‘Biography* is one year out for a 

17 
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long period, and endless instances of tlie same inaccuracy miglit bo 
adduced. The Muhammadans are generally very particular in their 
dates, and so are the Hindus where they inscribe a deed on brass; — in 
this case they frequently allude to some eclipse or full moon, the act of 
donation being more pious for its occniTence on a religious festival. 


It is hardly necessary to enumerate the authorities for the different 
catalogues to which we may now proceed, since they will be men- 
tioned under each dynasty ; but it may bo as well to premise that 
A. H. against a name or date denotes Ayi'n-i-Akban ; F., Ferishta's 
history; J,, Jones; Wd., 'Wilford ; F., Bentley; T., Tod; H., Hamil- 
ton ; and TF",, /Wilson, 

All dates have, for uniformity sake, been expressed in Christian 
years, which can readily be converted into the various native reckon- 
ings by the rules given in page 172. 

As a convenient preface to the mythological catalogues of the Solar 
and Lunar dynasties, a tabular sketch of the Hindi! Theogony, with 
a few additional memoranda regarding their sacred works, etc., have 
been inserted. For more ample details on this subject, Moore’s 
‘ Hindu Pantheon,’ and Coleman’s ‘Mythology,’ or the standard work 
of Ward on the Hindus, may be consulted; while, for the Puranic 
genealogies at length, the elaborate tables published by Hr. Hamilton, 
at Edinburgh, in 1819, althoug-li inconveniently expanded in dimen- 
sions, will be found the most complete and authentic reference. The 
tables of Sir William Jones, Wilford, and Bentley, in the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearches,’ have the addition of dates; but, as before remarked, these 
ai’c hai’dly admissible in the earlier periods of fabulous history. 

In regard to the tables of the Muhammadan sovereigns, it has been 
thought sufficient, as their history is so readily accessible, to insert 
merely their names and titles at length, to facilitate the identification 
of coins, etc., where frequently only a part of the title is visible. To 
connect the line of these intruders into Hindustan, it was also unavoid- 
able to carry back the list to the Persian, the Arsacidan, Syrian, and 
Bactrian monarchies; for, although properly speaking beyond the 
limits of India, their hi.story is, from the time of Alexander, con- 
tinually mixed up with that of the rich and fruitful couidry so con- 
stantly the prey to their invasions and plunder. 
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Table XY.—JIindli Theogomj. 


Brarab.!i. 
Saras wati, 
or 


1. THE INFINITE ALMIGHTY OBEATOH, OF 

Tlie Hindd Trinity, or Trimurti 

i vjiitajsv* 

Their consorts | 

tS ttteJSt '‘vahm, or vekicie Hansa, a goose, 

Their synibols... 

Their stations,. 'Par'HTipf^wara. 

Their common titles, A U M , 

Figure under which they are wor- | jientally. ' 
Analogues in Western Mythology... Saturn. 


THE VEDAS, BllAHM. 


Vishnu. 
Lakshmi, 
Padmh, or 
Sri. 

Preserver. 
Gar n da, hird. 
Water. 

The Sun. 
Narhyaua. 
ShligiAm 
. and 9 
I Avataras. 
Jupiter. 


Siva. 

Phrv.Tti, 
Bhawhnf, or 
Durgh 
Destroyer. 
Nandi, hull. 
Fire. 

Jupiter. 
Mahhdeva. 
The Luigain, 
under his mil- 
lion epithets. 
Jupiter. 


2. OTHm ‘‘“I “oSS ™ 

> Minm. patrouess of tom- I Vaitorini Jlio ri’'® 

Sareswati > etc. 

Ganesa Janus, f 

Indra Jupiter, god of 

Varuna Neptune, g^od of watu - 


Prithivi Cyhele, goddess of earth. 

Viswakarma . . V ulcan, architect of gods. 

Ivartikeya, oi 1 j,£ars, god of war. 

Skanda ...)' , , 

Khina Cupid, god of love. 

Surya, or Sol, the sun. 

Avka Mithra, the same. 

nanuman,son 1 monkey god. 

Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Sa Pluto or Minos. 

Heraciila...... IIercidcs_. 

Aswiculapa ... JEsculapius? (gem ). 

' .O nirTT-nnnV OF BRAHMA, OB FRAJAF AXIS, LORDS OF 
3. THE TEN BRAHMAMCAS, ^eINGS. 


DurgS- Juno. 

Nhreda Mercury, music. 

Krishpa Apollo. 

Bhawhni Venus. _ 

KhHorDurg'a Proserpine. 

Affni Vulcan, fare. _ 

Swhhh Vesta (his wife). 

Aswini-ku- 1 Castor and Pollux. 

mhra j 

Aruna ......... Aurora. 

Atavideva Diana. , „ . , 

Kuvera. Pliitus, god of riches. 

(jangh Tim river Ganges. 

Vhyu ASolus. 

Sri Ceres. 

AunaPurna... Anna Perenna. 


Marichi... 
Atri ..... 
Angii'asa 
I’ulastya 
Pulaha .. 


Morality. 

Deceit. 

Charity. 

Patience. 

Pride. 


6 Kritu...... 

7 Daksha ... 

8 Vasishtlia 

9 Bhrfgu ... 
10 Narada... 


Piety. 

Ingenuity. 

Emulation. 

Humility. 

Reason. 


lUB SBV.!!! CimATIOS. 


Swayamhhuva,: Adam ? 400p, b. c., 
Swurochesha. 

Ilttarua. „ t 

Thmasa, Chaos, Thaiimaz of Egypt. • 


d Eaivata. 

G Ohackshusha. i ^ 

7 Vaivasivata or Satyayrata, INoah r 

2950, B. 0. 
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5. THE SEVEN idSHIS, SPBUNG »mECT FHOM BEAHMA. 


Kasyapa, Muni. 
Atri, Muni. 
Vasisbtha. 
Visvamitra. 


Gautama. 

Jamadagni. 

BliaradwCija. 


6. THE TEN AVATARAS, OR INCARNATIONS OF VISHNU. 


1 Matsya The fish. 

2 Kurma ...... The tortoise. 

3 Vhrhha ...... The hoar. 

4- Narasinha... The lion. 

5 Yfimana The dwarf. 

6 Parasurfima. Son of Jamadagni. 


7 Rfima Of the solar race. 

8 Krishna... Of the lunar race. 

9 Buddha ... Of the Buddhists. 

10 Dharma-hhushana or Kalld-avathr, 
to appear at the close of the Kali 
Yuga. 


7. THE ELEVEN RUBRAS, OR FORMS 
OF SIVA. 

1 A-iaikapfida — 

2 Ahivradhna g — - 

3 Viruphksha “ ij — 

4 Sureswara Mohana. 

6 Jayanta Bama. 

6 Bahurdpa ......... — 

7 Tryamhaka Bhawa. 

8 ApaiAjita s.g A)’®* 

9 Savrita.. i'5 Bawati. 

10 Hara ® g Ugra. 

11 Isha Bhima. 


RUDRA& ACCORDING TO THE 
HARTVANSA. 


Mrigavj’fidha. 
Sarwa, 
Kirriti. 
Aiekaphd. 
Ahirvradhna. 
Pinakin. 
Aparfijita. 

8 Havana. 

9 Iswara. 

10 Kap&,lin. 

1 1 Sthdnu. 

12 Bhava. 


(J.P.) 


8. THE EIGHT VA.SUS ; A KIND OP DEMI-GOD. 


Dhava. 

Druva. 

Soma, the moon. 
Vishnu. 


Anila, or wind. 
Anala, or fire. 
Prahhdsha, 
Prahhava. 


9. THE TEN VISHWAS, A CLASS OF DEITY WORSHIPPED IN FUNERAL OBSEQUIES. 


Yasu. 

Satya. 

Kratu. 

Daksha. 

Khla 


Kfima. 

Dhriti. 

Kuru. 

Pururava. 

Madrava. 


10. THE EIGHT DIKPIlAS, GUARDIANS, AND THE EIGHT DIKPATIS, l.DRDS, OF THE 

CARDINAL POINTS. 


1 Indra East. 

2 Agni (or Vahni) South-east. 

3 Tama..................... South. 

4 Nairrita South-west, 

5 Varuna .................. West. 

■ 6 M arnt (Vayu, Pavan) . , North-west. 

7 Kuvera North. 

8 Isfina (Prithivi) North-east. 


1 Surya The Sun. 

2 Sukra Vonus. 

3 Mangala Mars, 

4 Pdilm Ase. node. 

5 Sani Satuni, 

6 Chandra The Moon. 

7 Buddha... Meivury. 

8 Yrihaspati.. Jupiter. 
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11. THE TWELVE ADITYAS J MONTHLY 
NAMES Oli EMBLEMS OP THE SUN. 


ADIXYAS, ACCOHDING TO THE 
HAEIVANSA. 


1 Varuna. 

2 Surya. 

3 Vedanga. 

4 Bliduu. 

5 Indra. 

6 Eavi. 


7 G-abliasti. 

8 Yama. 

9 Swarnareta, 

10 Divakara. 

11 Mitra. 

12 Vishnu. 


1 Dhktri. 

2 Aryaman. 

3 Mitra. 

4 Varana, 

5 Ansa. 

6 Bhaga. 


7 Indra. 

8 Visaswdn, 

9 Puchan. 

10 Twashtri. 

1 1 Savitri, 

12 Vishnu. 


12. THE TWENTY-SEVEN NAKSHATRAS, DAUGHTERS OP DAKSHA, OR LUNAR 

MANSIONS. 


1 Aswini. 

2 Bharani. 

3 Kritika. 

4 Eohini. 

5 Mrigasira. 

6 Ai'dra. 

7 Punarvasu. 

8 Pushya. 

9 Aslesha. 


10 Maghd. 

11 Purva Ph^lguni. 

12 Uttara Ph&lguhi. 

13 Hasta. 

14 Ohitra. 

15 Swati. 

16 Viskkha. 

17 Anuradha. 

18 Jayeshtha. 


19 Mdlk. 

20 Purva Askrha. 

21 Uttara Askrha. 

22 Sravana. 

23 Dhaneshtha. 

24 Satabbisha. 

25 Purva Bhadrapada. 

26 Uttara Bhadi'apada. 

27 Eevati. 


13. THE NAMES OP BUDDHA. 


Buddha, S&.kya-muni or Sinha, Gautama, Tath&gata, Mahb-sramana ; Saudho- 
dani, from his father Sudhodhana ; Arkabandhu, or kinsman of the Sun; Mhyh- 
devi-suta, or child of Mhyh. 


But, of the Mussalmhus. 

Buddas and Sarmanes, of the Greeks. 
Mereurius Mayae filius, of Horace. 

Bud or Wud, of the Pagan Arabs. 
Woden, of the Scandinavians. 

Toth, of the Egyptians. 

Fo, Foe,.or Fo-hi, and Sa-ka, of the 
Chinese. 


Pout, of Siam. 
Sommonokodam, of ditto. 
Godama, of Ava. 

Kshaka, of Japan. 

Ohakabout, of Tonquin Cliina. 


Chom-dan-das, 
Saags-gyas, 


of Tibet. 


Battddha System of Theogmy. 


Adi-Buddha, the Supreme Being, created hy dhyaa five divine Buddhas, who are 
quiescent, viz. 


1 Vairochana Akshobhya. 

2 Ratna. 

3 Sambhava. 

4 Amitabha._ 

5 Amogha Siddha. 


J Each of whom I 
f produced from ^ 
r himself his son, ^ 
1 or Bodhisatw% j 


1 Samanta Bhadra. 

2 VajraPani. 

3 Eatna Pani. 

4 Padma Pani. 

5 ViswaPani. 


The Buddhist Triad, or mystic syllable A U M, is interpreted : — 

A, the Vija mantra of the male Buddha, the generative power. 

U, ditto of the female Dharma or Adi Prajnf, the type of produclive powm 
M, ditto of Sanga, the union of the essences of both. 


The seven human or earth-h&rn BuMhas. 


1 Vipasya. 

2 Sikhi. 

3 Viswa Bhu. 

4 Karkut Ohaud, 


5 Kanaka Muni. 

6 Kasyapa, and 

7 Stoya S^a. 

Aiya Maitri, the future Buddha^ 
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14. 'THE TWEKTY-POtIB JINAS OB TIBTHANKABAB, OF THE JAINS. 


1 A.dinfitli or Risliabhaiiatli 

2 Ajitaniitli 

3 Sarabhiiiiutli 

4 AbMuandananatb 

5 Sumatinbtli 

6 Padmaprablmu&,tli 

7 . SuparsAvanutli 

8 Giiaiidraprablia 

9 Suridliaiiiitli or Puslipadanta ... 

10 Sitalanatli 

11 S rf Ansandth 

12 Vasup-idya 

13 Vimalanatb... 

14- Anaiitan&tli... 

15 Dliarmanatb 

16 SautanS-th 

17 Kiint]iun&.th. 

IS Araiu'itli 

19 Mallintith 

20 Maiiisuvrata 

21 rSTenuTuitb 

22 Kamiutdlx 

23 raTssivanCitb 

24 VardbamCaia or MoliStvira Sxvdrni 


lo. THE SAPTA PWfrAS OH DIVISIONS OP THE ANCIENT WOBED, BULED BY THE 
SONS OF PIllYABUA'l’A, KING OF ANTABTEDA. 

Nowor Division. 

JambudwSpa ... India. 

I’laksliiidwipa . Asia Minor, W. 
Salmalidwfpa.. Ceylon? W. _ 
Krishadwipa ... Assyria, Persia, etc, 
Kai’anchadwipa Near the Baltic W. 

Sukadwipa I’art of Kiisbadwipa, 

Britain ? ^Y. 

Piiskaradi’t'jpa . Part of Ivusliadivipa, 
Ireland? 


16. THE FODB VEDAS. 

1 The Ei" veda. I 3 The Siima voda. 

2 The Yajnr veda. ! 4 Thu Atharva voda. 


17. THE FOtIB IJPAVEDAS. 

1 TheAyush Medicine. I 3 The Dlianush Wariun;. 

2 The Gaiidliarva ... Music. I 4 The StMpatya ... Muclianks. 


OWGSl Division, 


Jambadwipa. . 
Angadwi'pa .. 
Yamadwipa .. 
Yamaladwlpa 
Sankhadwfpa 
Kiisliadwlpa . . 
Yartihadwipa 


India. 

Nepal ? 

As,saui, Ava ? 

Jl.alaya. 

Africa. 

Assyria. 

Europe. 


IVliorB liowi. 

Ayodliya. 

Shwanta, 

Ayodhya. 

Eausambhi. 

Benares. 

Chaudripiir. 

Kakendrapuri. 

Bbadalpur. 

Sindh. 

Champapiiri. 

Kunipalapuri. 

Ayodhya. 

Ratanpnri. 

Hastinhpur, 


Whovo died. 

Guiarat. 

Mt. Sikhar (hod. 
Parisiihth.) 


Clianipapiiri. 
Mt. Sikhar. 


Mithila, 

lltiigriha. 

Mithila. 

Dwtirika. 

Benares. 

Chitrakot. 


Mt. Girin&ra. 
Mt. Sikhar. 
I’awapuri. 


18. 'THE SIX ANGAS, OB BODIES OF I.EABNING. 

1 Siksha Pronunemtion. 4 Kliandas. Prosody. 

2 Kalpa ............ lloligiousaets. 5 .Tyotish... Astmioniy. 

3 Vyldnunna ..... Gramuiar. 6 Niridcti... Interpretation of Voda.s. 
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19. THE I''OUB TJPANOAS. 


1 Parana History, comprising the eighteen Puranas. 

2 Nytiya Logic, and the principles of knowledge. 

3 Mima.nsi'i Pv,eligious principles and dutie.s, 

4 Dharma .sh&stra Law, human and divine. 


20. THE EIGHTEEN PUllANAS. 

10 Nhrada. 

1 1 Skanda. 

12 Mhrkanda. 

13 Bhavishya, prophetic. 

14 Matsya,'^or the hsh. * 

15 Varaha, or boar. 

16 Kiii’nia, tortoise. 

17 V:mana, or dwarf. 

18 Sri Bhhgavata, or life of Krishna, 


21. THE SIX rniNCIPAL SECTS OP THE HINDIS. 


1 Saiva Worshippers of Siva, in his thousand forms. 

2 Vaisnava ... „ Vishnu. 

3 Sauriya . „ Surya, or the Sun. 

4 Ghnapatya... ,, Ganesha. 

5 Saeta... ,, Bhawhni, or Parvati. 

6 Bhagavati ... ,, Who recognize all five divinities etpially. 


PAUEime GENEALOGIES. 

Table XYI . — Descendants of Bwdymnhlmm, the first Manu, King of 
Brahnamrta, mid progenitor of manhind {Adam 9 J,), according to 
the ‘ Dhdgavat Purdiia,’ II 

[Professor 'VYilson- (Preface to ‘ Vishnu Puraua’) reviews in detail 
the date and authenticity of the ‘ Phagavata Purana his conclusions 
on these subjects may he gathered from the following quotation : — 

^ The statement of the text is of itself sufficient to show that, according to the 
received opinion of all the authorities of the priority of the eighteen Pm^as to the 
Bhhrata, it is impossible that the ‘ Sri Bh&gavata,’ which is suhso(|ueut to the Bhhram, 
should he of the number. .... There does not scorn to be any other ground than 
tradition for ascribing it to Vopadeva, the gramtnanan ; hut there is lio rea.son to 
call the tradition in. ipie.stion. Vopadeva flourished at the court of Hemhdri, lthj&. 
of Hevagiri, Dcogur, or .Dowlutahad, and must consequently have lived prior to the 
conquest of that principality hy the Muhammadans in the 14th century. The date 
of the 12th century, commonly assigned to him, is prohahly correct,; and is that of 
the ‘BhSigavataPurana,’ p. 31.'3 


1 nraiima-purana. 

2 Padma, or lotus. 

3 Brahmhnda, egg of Brahmti. 

4 Agneya, or Agni, fire. 

5 Vaishnava, or Vishnu -pur ana. 

6 Garuda, Vishnu’s bird. 

7 Brahma- vaivartta, or transformations 

of Krishna (as the supremo). 

8 Saiv.a, or of Siva. [Viiyu replaces it,] 

9 Liuga-purSina. 
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BEAHMA. 

SWATAMBHUYA. 




Uttanapada, King of Bharat- 
khaiida. 

{From whom descended the Kings 
of Bralmmarta.) 

DliruYa. 

Yatsara. 

Pxisparna. 

Yyuslita. 

Sarvatajas. 

Chaxusaa. 

trimuka. 

Angga. 

Yena-adharmaraja. 

Prithu. 

Yijitaswa, or Aiitardliyana, 

Havirdliana. 

Yarhisliata, or Pradiinahvai’M. 

Pracheta, and 9 brothers. 

Daksha Prajapati, 

Among whose numerous progeny were 
10 daxigiitcrs, married to Dharma. 

13 daughters, married to Kasyapa Muni, 
the son of Marichi (see Solar race), 
progenitors of men, animals, v'ege- 
tahles, etc. 

Dank, mother of evil genii, comets, etc. 
Diti, mother of the Daityas, or Asuras. 
Aditi, mother of the gods and Suras. 

27 daughters, the Nakshatras, married 
to the Moon. 

1 daughter, mother of tho 11 Eudras, 
and others of less importance. 


Priyavuata, King of Antai-veda.^ 
AeNfDHiiA, King of J ambudwfpa. 

(From whom descended the Kings of 
Bhm'atlchanda.) 

Kkbhi. 

Eishabha-deva.® 

Bharata. 

Yridhasena (Sumati, ‘V. P.’). 

Devatajit (Indrayumna). 

Devadyumna. 

Punneshthi (Pararaeshtin). 

Pritiha (Pratihkra). 

Pritiharta (Pratihartth). 

Bhxima (Bhava). 

IJdgitha. 

Prastkra. 

Bibhu (Prithu). 

Prathusena. 

Nakta. 

Gaya. 

Ghitraratha (Nara.^ Succession varies 
considerably in ‘Y. P.’ p. 166.) 
Siimrata. 

Marichi (see Solar race) , 

Binduma. 

Madhu. 

Vii'avrata. 

Manthu. 

Bhauvana. 

Twashtha. 

Viraja, and 100 sons, whose names are 
unknown. 


Table XYII . — The Swrya-mnsa, or Solar Dynasty, collated^ from the 
lists of Jones, Wilson, Tod, and Hamilton. 

Marichi. 

Kasyapa Muni, married Aditf, Daksha’s daughter (see Table XVI.). 

Yivaswana, or Surya, the Sun. 

Sradhadeva, or Vaivaswata (the Stm), King of Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku, in the Treta Yuga. — b.c. 3500, J. — 2200, T. 

1 Priyayrata was also father of Idhmajabha, King of Plaksha Dwipa; Yagyabahu, 
of Salmala Dwipa; Hiranyarita, of Kusa Dwipa; Ghritamishtha, of Krauneha 
Dwip ; Medhatithi, of Skka Dwipa ; and Bitihotra, of Pushara Dwipa ; of whom 
the descendants are not traced farther than the first generation. 

2 Itishabha-deva was also father of the kings of various other nations, viz. : — 
Kusa-warta, of Kusa-warta-des ; Ila-warta, Brahmk-warta, Malaya, Kotu, Bhadra- 
sena, Indrasprik, Bidharhha, and Kikata, of desas, or countries, bearing the same 
names ; besides the nine immortal Siddhas,— Kabiyaga, Ilari, Antarixa, Prabuddba, 
Pippalayana, Abirbotra, Dranila, Chumasa, and Kmihhajana; also eighty-one 
Brfinmans, names unknown. 

>* [I do not think it necessary to continue these corrections of mere nominal lists 
of fahuibus age.s, j 
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Cris''iis-wa 


From whom sprung the 

OS' AYODHYA (oTTDE). 

Vikukshi (did not reign, \V.) . 

Kukutst'lia, or Puranjaya. 

Viswagandlii, Visvagaswa, W. 

, ( Ardra, T. W. 

Cbandra | Bhadrai-dra, W. 

Yuvan&.s-wa. 

Sr&.va, Svasava, H. 

VrihadasVa. 

Dhundliumara, Kuvalayaswa, W. 
Drid'hbs'wa. 

Haryas'wa. 

Niknmbha. 

( Varunaswa, T. H. 

\ Sankataswa, W. 

Senajit, Prasenajit, W. 

Yuvan&SAva, H. W, car. J. . 

<■ Suvindhn, T. 

Mananata | Saptadwipa. 

Purukutsa. 

Trasadasyu, car. T. 

Anaranya. 

Prisbadaswa, W. 

IIaryas%a, H. W. 

Praruna, Aruna, H., Vosuma.na, W. 
Trmndbana, Tridbanwa, W. 

Satyavrata, Trbyaruna, W. 

Suvritba, T., car. J. II. W. 

Tris'anku. 

Hariscbandra, Edng of India, 
llobita, Kobitaswa, H. 

H&rita. 

Cbampa, Cbuncbu, "W. 

Suddva, car. T. W, 

Yijaya (bis brother; Kurni. Pur.) 

Bbaruca, 

Vrika. 

Bbbnka, Babu, ‘W. 

Sagara, had 10,000 sons. 

Asamanjasa, only survivor. 

AnSumbn. 

DulipCi, W, T. H., J. 

Bhagirat'ba, brought down Ganges river. 
Sruta. 

N&bbaga. ,, 

Ambarisba, T. W. 

Sindhudwfpa. 

Ayutiyusb. 

Eitaperna. 

Nala, T. V/>;rf T H 

Sawak&raa, W, T. ) 

Sandhsa. 

Kalinbsbapada, W. H., car. 3 . T. 

Asmaka. 

Mdlaca, Harikavacha, "W. 

Das'arat'ba. 

Aidabida, llivita, W. 




two Solar Fgnasties. 

01? MAITHILA (tIHHUT) 

Nimi, 

Janaka, built Janakpur. 

Udvasu. 

Nandiverdbana. 

Suketu. 

Dewarata. 

Vrihadratha. 

Mahabirya. 

Sudhrita. 

Dhristafcetu. 

Haryaswa. 

Maru. 

Pratipaka. 

Kritiratba. 

Devamirba. 

Visruta. 

Mabadbritf. 

Dbriliratu. 

Mabarotna. 

Swamaroma. 

Haraswaroma. J 

( Father of Sita, who 

Ayodbya.) 

Eesidbaja. 

Dbarmadbwaja. 

Eritadbwaja. 

Kesidbwaja. 

Bhanuman. 

Satadyumna. 

Suchi. 

Sunadbwaja. 

ITrdhaketu. 

Ayu. 

Piirajit. 

ArKbtanemi. 

Srutayu. 

Supanswaka. 

Cbitraratba. 

Ksbemadbi. 

Samaratba. 


/ •*-*< 


-w nsj 

I 

59 rS 

a ^ 


TJpa-guru. 

tTpajupta. 

Baswananta, 

Yugadhana. 

Subbasana. 

Sruta. 

iTaya, 

BitUi, 

Simaka, 

BitabMa. 

DMH. 

Babulaswa. 

Eiiti. 

Mababasi. 
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Vis'wasaha. 

li'liatwiinga, Kharblianga, T. 
Dirgliab§.mi. 

Eagbu. 

Aja. 

wIpAiI 'XTIGA oil BRAZEN AGE. 

Kiisha, Lava, T. 

AtitM, 

Nisliadlia. 

Nabhas, or Nala, T. 

Pundarika. 

Kshemadhanwas. 

Devkiiiea, Dwarika, "W. 

Ab'inagu, AMiiajja, W., Hina, II. 
Euru, w., car. J. H. 

Dala, AY., Bala, H. 

Eana-chbala. 

Uktha, W., car. J. H. 

A’'ajranabha. 

Area, car. "W. T. H. 

Sugana, Sankbanabhi, W. 

Viclliritf, VijutMtCibhi, W. 

Yiswasalia, 2nd AY., Yisitaswa, T. 
Hiranyanabba. 

Pushpa, Pnsbya, H. 

Dhrnvasaudlii, car. T. 

Suders'ana, ear. AY. 

Agniverna, Apaverma, AY. 

Sigbra. 

Mann, Maru, AV. T. H. 

Pi'asusruta. 

Sandhi, Susandhi, AY. 

Amers'ana, Amorsha, AY. 

Mabaswat, Avaswana, T. 
Yis'wabbklm, | A'iswasava, T. 
Prasenajit, > car, AY. 

Takshaka, ) 

Vribadbala.i 

Yribadsan'a, B.c. 1300 J, 


AYODHYA iiAjas, continued. 

i ibas'arat'ha, 2nd AY, 


Ehma, A.c, 2029, J,, 
950, B., 1100, T. 


His brothers, 
Bbarata, 
Laksbmana, 
Satrogbana. 


SOLAll LINE OE VESALA 
(also DESCENDED EIIOM SKADHA-DETA.) 

Disbta, King of Vesala, 

Nabbaga. 

Ebalandana. 

Vatsaprite. 

Prangsu. 

Praniati. 

Kbauitra. 

Cbaxusba. 

Bibingsati. 

Eambbu. 

Karandb&.ma. 

Adixita. 

Maruta. 

do 

Eajyavarodhana, ’ ‘ 

Sudbriti. 

Nara, car. do. 

Kebala. 

Dbundbnmana, or Bandhuman. 
Begawan, ) 

Budba, ? car. do. 

Trinavindliu,* ) 

Besiibunja, or Visala, who founded 
Vaisali (Allahdbbd). 
Hemachandra. 

Dhu 2 nr.axa. 

Saugyam, 

Sabadova, ear. Y. L. 

Krisaswa. 

tSomadatta. 

Sumati (ends Y. L.) 

Janamejaya. 


[K.B. — The names which are enclosed in parentheses in the sub- 
joined tables are not to he found in the A^ishnu Piirana,’ The 
orthography of the loading names has generally been adopted and 
corrected np from that authority. , 

As illustrative of the probable date and authenticity of this Punina, 
I cite Prof. AYilsou’s careful Hsumi of the subject :] 

‘ The fourth book contains aE that tbo Hbidfis have of their .ancient history. It 
is a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties and individuals; it is a barren record of 
events. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that mueb of it is a genuine ebroniobi 

1 [‘ATslmuPurdna,' p. 463.] 

® His daughter, Brjibira, married Visvarawa Muni, the father (by another wife, 
Nikaksba) of Edvana, the clemon Mug of Lanka, ox Ceylon, aftenvards HIM by 
Edma. 


a'ni3 mow age. 
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of persons, if not of oceun'ences. That it is discredited by palpable absurdities, in 
regard to the longevity of the princes of tiro earlier dynasties, must be granted, and 
the partieidars preserved of koiuo of them ai’O trivial and fabulous. Still there is an 
inartificial simplicity and consistency in the succession of persons, etc. .... It is not 
essential to its credibility or its usefulness that any exact chronological adjustment of 

the clitferent reigns should be attempted Deducting, however, from the larger 

number of princes a considerable proportion, there is nothing to sliock probability in 
supposing that the llindd dynasties and their ramifications were .spread tlirough an 
interval of .about twelve centuries anterior to the war of the Mahahharata, and, con- 
jecturing that event to have happened about fourteen centuries before Christianity, 
thus cai’rying the commencement of the regal dynasties of India to about 2600 years 

before tliat date, pp. 64, 65 After the date of the great war, the 

‘ Vishnu rurhna,’ in common with those Piiranas which contain .similar lists, specifies 
kings and dynasties with greater precision, and offers, political and chronological par- 
ticulars, to which, on the score of probability, tliero is nothing to object, pi. 70 ... . 
The ‘Vishnu rurana’ has kept very clear of particulars from which an approxima- 
tion to its date may he conjectured. No place is described of which the sacredness 
hi IS any known limit, nor any work cited of probable recent compositiem. The 
Vedas, the Purfinas, other works forming the body of Sanskrit literature, arc 
named ; and so is tlic i\Iahhhh-iriita, to which, therefore, it is subsequent. Both 
Bauddhas and Jains are adverted to. It was, therefore, W'ritten before the former 
had disappeared ; hut they existed in some parts of India as late as the twelfth century 
at least, and it is probable that the Purana was compiled before that period.’ — p. 71. 


[I curtail iny quotations in this, as in previous instances, precisely 
where Prof. Wilson ceases to speak from the absolute knowledge con- 
tributed by the Sanskrit writing.s, of which ho is facile ^^rmce^j^s the 
exponent.] 


KALI VrOA, — IKON’, OK POT7KTH AGE, 3101, I5.C. 


Urukshepa, Urukria, W. 

Vatsa, W., oar. J. 

Vatsa, (vriddha) Vydha, W. 
Prativyoma, 

(Bh&nu, cat, W.) 

Divtdiara. 

Sahadeva. 

(Vira, car. W. T.) 

Vrihadaswa. 

Bhi'inuratha — Bhhnumat, Bahman, 
gimanus of Persia ? T. 
(Prat'icfis'wa, car. W.) 

Su])i*atftha. 

Marudeva. 

Sunakshatra. 

Kinnara — Piishoara. 

Antarlksha, Rekha, T. 

Suvama, W. (Siita, Sutapas). 
Amitrajit. 

VrihadrCija. 


a Q 

a 


§ 

Pl^ Ps 


Lon- 


(Barhi), Dharnian, W, 

Kritanjaya, first emigrant from Kosala 
(Oude) and founder of the Suryas in 
Saurhshtra, T. 

Rananjaya. 

Saujaya. 

Shkya, "W. T. (Slocya). 

Suddhodana, Klwoddhodana, "W.j.Sud’ipa, 
■ T.'. 

Ehtula, "W.^ (Lhngalada, Sangala, T.) 

Prasenajit. 

Kshudraka, Romika, T. 

Kunejaka^ W., car.j, 

Suratha, Surita, W., car. J. 

Siiinitra, n.c. 2100, J., 57, T. The last 
name in the ‘ Bhhgavat Pnrhna,’ said 
to be contemporary with Vikrama- 
ditya ? T, from this prince the Mew&r 
chronicles commence their serie.s of 
R&jfis of Saurashtra (see Tab. xxvi.). 


^ [Rhhula, ‘Vi'iyu Purfiiia;’ Siddhartha or Pttshkala, ‘Matsya Purkna;' Lhngala, 
‘ Bhagavat Purfina.’ ‘ This and the two preceding names are of considerable chrono- 
logical interest ; for Sakya is the name of the author or reviver of Buddhism, ■whose 
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Table XVIII. — Chandra-vmsa, Indu-vansa, or Lunar Race, who 
reigned in Ajntarveda and ILdsi; afterwards in Magadhu {Sehar), 
and Indrajprastha {Lihlt). 


Atri Muni. 

Soma (Lunus, tlie Moon). 

Buddha (Mercury) married 115., daughter of the Sun. 

Ailas, or Purdraras. 

Ayu Kings of K5si also descended from him (see helow). 

Nahusha (Devanahusha, Dionysos, Bacchus, Wd.). 

Yayati Father of Puru and Yadu (see next page). 


KINGS OF KXsf (bENAKES). 


Kshetravriddha, son of Ayu. 
Suhatra. 

K5s£. 

K5s£, 

Eashtra. 

Dirghatama. 

Dhan-wantra. 

Ketumana. 

Bhimaratha. 

Divodhsa, becomes a Buddhist. 
Dyamana. 

Pratardan. 


Eitadwaja. 

Alarka. 

Santati. 

Sunitha. 

Suketana. 

Dharmaketu. 

Satyakotu. 

Dhrishtaketu. 

Sukamara. 

Bitihotra. 

Bharga. 

Bhargabhumi (end in ‘ Bh5gavat P.') 


LINE OP puntr, 

Puru, king of Pr5tishth5na. 
Janamejaya, king of Antarveda. 
Prachinwat. 

Pravira. 

Manasya. 

Bhayada. 

(Sudhyumna.) 

(Bahugava.) 

Samydti. 

Ahamyhti. 

Eaudr5sya. 

Eiteyu, car. W. 

Eantinhra, Eantimara, W. 

Tansu, W. (Sumati). 

(Eaibhi or Anila, car. W.) 

Dushyanta or Dushmanta, husband of 
Sakuntalh. 

Bhabata, king of Antarveda and 
India. 

Vitatha, or Bharadwkja, adopted. 
Bhavanmanyu. 

Vrihatkshatra. 

Suhotra. 


LINE OF YADU, 

Yadu, excluded from succession. 
Kroshta. 

Vrijiiiavan. 

Sw5hi. 

Eishadyu. 

Chitraratha. 

Saravindu. 

Prithusravas. 

Tamas, or Dharma. 

Usanas. 

Sfteshu, Siteyas, W. car. H. 

Euchaka, Eukshma, W. 

Kavalha, W. can J. 

Parkvrata, line extinct. 

Jamodhya, Jyamagha, W. ; from 
Saravindu by another line. 
Vidarbha. 

Krotha. 

Kunti. 

Drashti, Vrishni, W, 

Kirvrati. 

DashSxha. 

Vyoma, Yijaman, "W* 


birth appears to Jiave occurred in the seventh century, and death in the sixth century, 
B.o. (b.c. 621-543). Thei'e can be no doubt of the individual here intended, 
although he is out of Ms place, for he ivas the son, not the father, of Suddhodana, 
and the father of E5hula, as ho is termed in the Amara and Haima Koshas.' , . . . 
‘ Vishnu Pur5na,’ p. 463. 
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LINE OE PNEu (oontinned). 

Hastin, built Hastin^pur.^ 

Ajamidlla, reigned at do. 

Riksha, do,® 

Samvarana. 

KuRtr, from Tvhom also descended tlie 
Magadhb. princes (see tab. xx. 
and‘V. P.', p. 455). 

Parikshit, ‘ V. P.’ 

Jahnu. 

Suratha. 

Viddratba. 

S&rvabhauma. 

Jayasena, Ar&.viii ‘ V. P.’ 

(Radhica, Arlivi, AV.) 

Ayut5,yTis, Ajita, H. 

Akrodhana. 

Devatithi, car, W. 

Eiksha [another son of Aki'odhana]. 

(Bhimasena, car. J.) 

Dilipa. 

Pratipa. 

Sbntanu, 

VicMtraviryya, married Ambb and Ain- 
balikk, daughters of the King of 
Khsl, who have issue, after his 
death, by his half-brother, Krishna- 
dwaip^yana or Vyhsa, Dhritarhshtra 
and Pandu, whose wives bore the 
five Pandavas, viz ; 

1 Tudhisthira (see table xix.) 

2 Aquna, father of Parikshita (see do.) 

3 Bhfma, no descendants. 

4 Nakul, and ) founded the Magadhh 

5 Sahadeva, j line (table xx.) 

SYNCHBOKISMS OF THE SOLAE AND EDNAB. RACES, T. 

m f Buddha of the Lunar race married Ilh, the sister of Ikshwaku, s. 1. 

( Harischandra, s. 1. cotemporary of Parasurima, of lunar line. 

Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of do. _ 

Ambarisha, cot. of Gadhi, founder of Kanauj. 

Table XIX. — Pandu Dynasty of Inddra/prastka, or DiUi, continued 
from, the line of Puru of the Chandra mnsa, or lunar line, and 
collateral with the Magadhd Princes, descending from Jarasandha, 
of Table xx. 

ACCORDING TO THE 

ACCORDING TO THE ‘bhXgAVAT FURANA,’ H. ‘ RAJAVALI,’ T.— [‘ V, F.’, 461.] 

Yudhistbira, 1st King of Indraprastha 
— no issue. . , _ . 

B.c. 3101 J. Parikshita,son ofAi]un (soRofAbhim- 

anyu, ‘ V. P.’) succeeds, . Parikshita. 

1300 'W, Janamejaya, AV. Janameja. 

1100 T. Satknika ^raund. : 

1 [‘It was finally ruined by the encroachments of the Ganges, hut vestiges of it 
were, at least until lately, to he traced along the river, nearly in a line with Dihlf, 
about sixty miles to the east.'— ‘V. P,', p. 462.] 

® [ Another son, Ka^jiwa. — ‘ V. P.', 462. 


LINE OP YADTJ {continued). 

Jimutra. 

Vikrati. 

Bhimaratha. 

Navaratha. 

Dasaratha. 

Saknni. 

Knsambha. 

Devarata. 

Bevakshetra, 

Madhu. 

Anavaratha. 

Karn-vatsa, 

Anuratha. 

Puruhotra. 

Ayu, Angasa, AV, 

Satwata (several branches). 

Andhaka, do. 

Bhajamhna. 

Viduratha. 

Sura. 

Sami, Samaaa, AV. 

Pratikshetra. 

Swayambhuva. 

Hridika (several branches), 

Devamida, 

Sura (numerous projeny by Marusfi). 
Vasudeva, the eldest, who had thirteen 
wives. 

Krishna and Balarfima, with whom 
this line becomes extinct, by quarrel 
’ of the Yhdus. 
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‘ BEAG.vVAT,’ {contimied). 


‘liAJATALT,’ {mitinued) . 


(Sahasrauika, mr. W.) 

Adhuna. 

Aswamedhadatta 

Mahajuna, 

Ashnakrishna, Nichakra, W. _ 

J oBiita. 

Nichakra— Nemi, king of IlastinCipur (capital 

washed 

away)' 

Dehtwana. 

Chakra, built Kaushiubhi. 

Ugarsena. 

Dshna, Dkata, king of Kaas5.mbhi, W. 

Snrsena. 

Chitraratha. 

Sutasshama. 

(Kabiratha, car, W.) 

Eesmaroja. 

Vrishiiimata, Dhrihtinihn, "W. 

Bachil. 

Sushena. 

Sootpila, 

Mahipati, ca?'. W. 

Narhardeva. 

Sunitha. 

Jesrita. 

, ( Eicha, W. 

Bliupata. 

Sukhibala < Nrichakshu, W. 

Soovausa. 

( (Sukhavati), W. 

Medavi. 

Pariplawa. 

Srav&na. 

Suuaya. 

Ivikaii. 

Medhavin. 

Pudliarat. 

Nripaniaya. 

Dasunama. 

Mridii,'W. (Diu-ba). 

Adelika. 

Tigma, ^Y. (^Tirni). 

Iluntavarnu. 

Yrihadratha. 

Dandaphla. 

Vasudiina, W. (Sudasa). 

DiuiSi'ila. 

Sathnika. 

Senpala. 

Ddayana, W. (Durdamana). 

Khevanraj, de- 

Ahinara, W. (Baliinai-a). 

posed, ami Pan- 

Khandapkni, Dandapani. 

duline ended, T. 


Nimi, Mramitra, W. 

Kshcmaka, car. W. 

The ‘ Eiij avail continues the lndraprastha sovereigns of the Lunar race, through 
three more Dynasties, Tod, viz. : — 

SECOND DYNASTY 14, rUINCES, BEIGNED 
600 TEARS. 


Viserwa (contemporary with Sisu- 
naga ? T.) ■ 

Surien. 

Sirsah. 

Ahangsal, 

Vyerjita. 

Durliara. 

Sodpala. 

Sursana. 

Singraja. 

Amargofla. 

Amarpfl.la. 

SerheJie. 

Dadharat. 

Madphl, slain by his Rajput mini.ster. 


THIRD DYNASTY. 

Mahraje, M'aharaje of Ferishta ? T. 
Srisena, 

Mahipala. 

Mahfivali. 

Srupvarti. 

Netrasena. 

Samukdana, 

J etmala. 

Khlanka. 

.'Kalmana. 

Simiandan. 

Jeywanga. 

Eei'gOja. 

Hivascua. 

Antinai, rosignod to his minister. 


Cunningliara has investigated tliis scetioii ot llio Jlilili line 
with a view |o the illustration of certaiii local coins derived from the 

: 1 [‘Ilia son (Ashna-krishna’s) will he htieliakra, who sviil removt.! the cajiital to 
KausamM, in couscfincnuc of Hastiniipura hoing ivashi'd away hv the G;nige.s.’ — 
‘V. iV,p. 4Gl.d 


KINGS OF OENTK.A.I, INDIA. 


typo of tlie Bactrian monarch Strato. As the nomenclature varies in 
the different authorities, and those lists may be held to bo fairly 
within the limits of legitimate history, I append the modifications'^ 
advocated by that numismatist, as well as those cited by him from 
‘ Ward’s Hindfis.’] 


VOUUTH DYNASTY. — iOD. 

Sfodbwaia. 

Mali&gahga. 

Nada. 

Jotvana. 

Udiya. 

Jehala. 

Ananda. 

llCijpkla, invaded Kemaon, and killed 
by Sukwanti, ■\vbo seized on Indra- 
prasliha, wlienco be was expelled 
by Vikram&ditya, T. 


WARD, 

Vol. i., p. 24. 

Dhurandbara, 

Senodhata, 

Malibkatoka, 

Mabayodba, 

li atlia, 

Jirana-raja, 

Udaya-Sena, 

Vindhacb<aia 

Enjapiila, 

Stdeaditya 
retaken by 


CUNNINGHAM, 

‘ J.A.S.B.’, vii., 1854- 

n.c. 230 Tonadhara. 

„ 210 Senadbwaja. 

,, 100 Maliiganga. 

,, 170 Mabajodb. 

„ loO Sanna, 

„ 130 Jivau-sirlij. 

„ 110 Ilnred-sen. 

„ 90 Anandajala. 

„ 70 Kajfipbia. 

,, 60 Dihli taken by 

or Sakwanti b.c. 57, 
Yikramiiditya Sakbi’i. 


Table XX. — Kings of Magadha, or Central India, hod. JBehar, of the 
Indu, or GJumdra Vansa, Capital, Rdjagriha. 

BAnnAOnATHA DYNASTY. 

(See Table xviii.) 

Kuru. Yrihadratlia, ‘ V. P.’ 

Sudbanusb. Kusbgra. 

Subotra. • Vrisliabha. 

Cbyavana. Piisbpavat. 

Kritaka. Satyadhrlta. 

(Visruta). (TJrja), Sndbanwan, ‘V. P.' 


tjpariebara — the Vasu. 


(Sambbava), Jantu, ‘ Y. P.’ 


LIND OF PANDU. 


(Brought on from page 237.) 

Jarasandba, cot. of Yudbistbira and Krishna, b.c. 3101 ? J. 
B.c. 1400. W. Sabadeva, Pariksbita born, Ib.c. 1400, W. Suvrata. 


great war ends. 
(IViaribri), or Somapi, W. 
Srntavat. 

Ayutkyus, 

Nu-amitra. 

Suksbatra. 

Vribatkarman. 

Senajit. 

(Srntanjaya.) 

(Yipra.) 

(Suebi). 

(Esbema). : 


Dbonna. 

(Nribbrata, Wd.) 

Susuma. 

Drirhasena, Yribadsena, Wd. 
Sumati. 

SuYala, Suddbamva, Wd. 
Sunita. 

Satyajit. 

Yiswajit. 

Kipunjaya, 700 Wd., a Buddha 
born in bis reign, ‘As. Ees.' 
vol. ii., p. 138.® 


^ [.Derived from a new list, ‘obtained from a TuroUt in the Punjab.’] 

® Our list,’ says Prof. Wilson, ‘and tliat of the ‘ Viiyu,’ specifies 21 kings after 
Siibadcva ; the ‘ Bli&gavata' specifies 20, and in another pa,ssnge .states that to be the 
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STINAKA DYNASTY, KINGS Oli' BKAKATKHANDA, UEIGNED 128 YEAKS. 

(‘ V. P.’ 138 yeai's, p. 466.) 


B.c. 915, W. Pradyota, u.c. 700 ,Wd .660 ? 

* Bud. Chron.’ 2100, Jones. 
P&,lalca. 


b.c. 915,'W. Visfikhayilpa. 

Janalca (Rajaca or Ajaca, Wd.) 
Nandivarddhana (or Taksliac,T.) 


SAISUNaGAS OB. s'eSNAGS, IlEIGNED 360 YEABS. 
{‘V. P.’ 362 years, p. 467.) 


B.o. 777, W. Sisunaga, 1962, T., 

660 , Wd., 472 , B. | ear.Wn. 

K6.kavar9a 

Kskemadlierman. 


Ajatasatra 450, Wd. 651, ‘ Bud. 

Chron.’ of Ava. 

Darbhaka, Dbsaca. 

TJdaykswa, XJdbsi, Ajaya. 
Nandivarddiana. 

Maliknandi (Makabali, Wd. 355, 


B.C. 777, W. (Sumalya or Vikbyaat, T.) 

415. iiandsL, 3£ahdpadma, 1602, J., 
340, W, ‘ He "wili biing the 
whole earth under one um- 
brella; he will have eight 
sons, Sumblya and others, 
who will reign after Mahh- 
padma ; he and his sons will 
govern for 100 years. The 
Brahmbn Kantilya will root 
out the nine Nandas.’ ' V. P.' 
p. 468. 


MATJBYA DYNASTY, 60VEBNED 137 YEABS. 
V. P.’ p. 470.) 


tt.c. 315, W. Chandra-gnpta Sandracottus 
of Greeks, 1602 J- 
Vindus&.ra, Vbrisbra. 

Asoka Varddhana, patron of 
the Buddhists, 330, ‘Bud. 
Chron.’ ^ 

SuvAsas, Sujaswa, T. Oulhta, 
Wd, 


B.c. 315, W. Dasaratha, car. T, Wd.® 
Sangata, Eandnpblita, Wd. 
Sblisdka, Indrapblita, Wd. 
(Devadliarma, Wd.) 
Soma?arman. 

Sasadharraan (Satadhanwa). 
Vrihadratlm. 


B.c. 178. W. Pushpamitra, puts his"| ^ 
" he I 


master, the last of the 


Manryas, 
1365, J. 
Agniraitra, 
Sujyeshtha, 
Vasumitra. 


SUNGA DYNASTY, 110 YEABS, 

(‘V. P,’ 112 years.) 

B.c. 178. W, A'rdraka, Abhadraca, Wd,, 
Badraka, T. 

Pulindaka. 

Ghoshavasu. 

Vajraniitra, (Vieramitar, Wd.) 
Bhfigavata. 

Dcvabhiiti. 


to death. 


LI 

r§ 

r-g 


KANWA DYNASTY, 45 YEABS. (‘ V. P.’) 


|B.c. 66. W. NbiAyaiia, Parana, T, 

Susarman, (Wilford .sTippo.se.s 
interval of 150 years heforo 
Sipraka.) 


B.O. 66. W. The Kanwa named Vasudeva 
nsurp.s hi.s master’s kingdom, 

1253, J. ear. T. 

Bhiimimitra, cot. of Aukramh- 
ditya, T, 

number. My oopy_ of the ‘Matsya’ names but 19, and the ‘Radelilfc’ Irat 12 ; hut 
both agree in making the total 32. They all concur with the text also, in .stating 
that 1000 years had elapsed from the great war, at the death of Iht! last "I'm-liadratlia 
prince; and this i.s more worthy of credit than the details, whicdi are obviously 
imperfect.’ ‘ V, P,’ p. 465.] 

; 1 [ Of. also ‘ Biirnouf,’ vol. ii. p. 778 ; ‘ Huen T.sang Mcmoire.s,' p. 170; ‘ Bba- 
gavata Purbna,’ xii., i. p. 12.] 

® [Buddha Gaya Iiisc., ‘Jour. As. Soc, Bong.’, vol. vi. p. 671, ‘Jour. Ruy. As. 
Soc.’, etc.] 
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Table XXI. — Amlhra or Vrisimla dynmty^ of Andhra f Orissa ?J or 
Telingana, in continuation of th^ Magadha line. 

(See Wilford’s comparative list from the ‘ Bhfigavat, and three other Pursuias, in 
the 9th vol. of ‘As. Pea.’) [These thirty Andhra Bhritya kings will reign 450 
years, — ‘ Viahiiu Purhna.’ Prof. Wilson adds in a note . — ‘ The ‘ Vhyn ’ and ‘ Phaga- 
vata’ state also 30 kings and 456 years; tire ‘ Matsya’ has ,29 kings and 460 years. 
The actual enumeration of the text gives hut 24 names ; that of the ‘ Bhhgavata ’ 
but 23; that of the ‘Vayu’ but 17. The ‘Matsya’ has the whole 29 names, 
adding several to the list of our text (‘V. P.’), and the aggregate of the reigns 
amounts to 435 years and six months.’] 

B.c. 21. Sipraka, ‘a powerful servant of 
Susarman, kills the latter and 
founds the Andhra bhritya 
dynasty;’ Balin, Balihita, b.c. 

908, J. A.D. 190, Wd.i 
K rishna , 

Si't Stitakarni 

'POrnotsanga, Paurnamhsa 1 
Sutakarna, II. jW. 

Lambodara 
Ivilaka, Apilica, Wd. 

Meg’ha Swhti 
Paturaat, 

Arishtakarman, car. Bhdg. Purhiia. 

Htila.' 

Thlaka, Tiluk, T. 

Pravilaseua. 

Sundara, named Shtkarna. 

Table XXII . — Mdjas of Kaslim/rr, of the Line of Kuru in the Lunar 
race: worshippers of Ndgas or Bjiahes. 

[I have scarcely left myself space in this reprint to attempt to 
unravel the mystifications of the early Kashmir Chronology. The con- 

J [Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat.’, vol. vi. p. 22, ‘ As. Ees.’, vol. ix. p. 101. ‘Sipraka is 
v.ariou.sly named, Vayn ; SisuM, Matsya; Balin, Bhag; and, aceording 

to Wilford, Ohhismaka in the ‘Brahraanda P.’, and SiidraJm, or Suraka, in the 
Kumhrikh Khanda of the ‘ Skanda Purfina.’ . . . If the latter form of liis name be,' 
correct, he may he the king who is spolccu of in the prologue to the ‘ Mriehehakati.’ ’ 
Prof. Wilson, 'in a valuable notice on the subject, further reviews the various items of 
evidence hearing on the date of the Andhras, and arrives at the conclusion that ‘the 
race of Andhra kings should not commence till about 20 years n.c,, which would 
agree with Pliny’s notice of them ; but it is possible that they existed earlier in the 
south of India, .although they established their authority in Magadhh only in the first 
centuries of the Christian era.’ — ‘ V. P.’, p. 475. Major Cunningham has dlsoovefed 
the name of Sri S8,takarni among the votive Buddhist inscriptions at Sanchl. lie 
transcribes the original Phil legend as follows, Sivi Sdtakanisa Aviesawsa 

Vdsithi-pidam, Anandam cldncm, ‘ Gift of Ananda, son of the neophyte Vaishtim, 
in the reign of Snf Satkaeki.’-- ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 264. The writing itself is 
referred to the time of the king of this name, third in the Magadhh list, though any 
such special appropriation of the designation is -open to question when we find Prof. 
Wilson remarking, ‘ The acljunets Awdifrand Sdtikarna- appear to he conjoined or 
not with the other appellations, according to the convenience of the nietre, and seem 
to he the family designations or titles.’ — ‘V. P.’, p. 474. See also Stevenson, under 
Saurashtrfi en/rd, and ‘Bombay Jour.', July, 1853.]_ 


B.c. El. uuaKora oatlcarna 
Sivaswati 

Gomatiputra, (Gautami, Wn. ' 

A.D, 500). 

Pulimat, Purimat 

(Shtkariii IV. car, Blihg, Purhua) . 

Sivasif. 

Sivaskandha. 

408. Yainasri, (Yeug nai of Chinese 
Wd.) 

Vijaya. 

A D. 428. Chandrasri, (or Vijaya, last Ma- 
gadha king, 300, J. 546, T.) 
Pulomarchish, (Poulomicn of 
Chinese? Wd. dies, 648, a.d. 
Salomdlii, T. cot. of Bappa 
Ehwal of Mewhr, a.d. 720 t) 
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jeotural results arrived at severally by Prof. 'Wilson/ Captain Troyer/ 
and Major Cunningbam/ are subjoined in parallel columns for tbe 
scrutiny of future inquirers. Prof. Wilson, without according any 
great faith to the Sanskrit authority, from which his outline of the 
history of Kashmir was translated, contented himself with leaving it to 
carry its own weight. The succeeding commentators have exercised 
less reserve in the adaptation of the original materials, and hence their 
rectifications demand a more distinct review. I should naturally 
desire to abstain from the use of any harsh expression in referring to 
the exhaustive labors of M. Troyer; but, in truth, I can scarcely bring 
myself to notice his arguments with much seriousness ; and this feeling 
will, perhaps, be better understood when I say that we are invited to 
believe that Asoka reigned in 1436 n.c. (vol. ii., p. 435), and that the 
Scythian Kanishka ought to be dated in the 13th century, n.c. Equally 
must the author’s endeavor to account for the extraordinary lengths of 
reigns be received with distrust, which line of reasoning is appro- 
priately climaxed by an attempt to show that it was possible that 
Ptanaditya lived and even reigned 300 years (vol. ii. p. 379). 

Major Cunningham’s ratiocination towards the general settlement 
of the relative epochs is based primarily upon the assumed fact of 
Hiranya and Toramana having been contemporaiies of the 3rd Vikra- 
maditya of TJjain (s. 466 = a.d. 409),^ whom the author, in preparatory 
training for the more complete development of the same idea in his 
subsequent works,® identified with the Chandra Gujjta of the Gupta 
coin series, and the 3rd Vikramaditya. I do not at all wish to contest 
that there may have been one of the many monarchs who assumed 
the supplementary titular designation of Yiki’amaditya ruling over 
Malwa at or about this period, and that tlie potentate in question may 
well have been a contemporary of Toramana of Kashmir, whom, judg- 
ing from the style of writing on his coins, I should not desire to place 
so eai'ly as Wilson and Troyer have done ; hut this concession by no 
means implies an accord with the other portion of the argument, that 
would bring the Guptas down to so modem an epoch as is there pro- 
posed. In other sections, Major Cunningham’s method of compression 
is about as summary and as little satisfactory as Troyer’ s system of 
expansion, inasmuch as the process of the reduction of the Hui)poriod 
superfiuous periods of the Aditya and Gonerdiya dynasties is efi'ected 
by the easy arithmetic of a diminution of the declared totals ot one-lutlj' 
and respectively. 

4 P Asiatic Researdics,’ XV., and < Amna Antiqua,’ p. 347. T 

3 h 2tajatarangini.’ Paris, 1840,} 

; 3 ^NiiniiBinatiaClnunielt*,’ yctl. VI., 1843.] 

^ ‘ Asiatic 11^^ s pBMlsa Topes,’ p, 142.] 
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There is one point, lio’werer, somewhat assuring, that is-— the 
general coincidence of the different commentators in regard to the 
proper period of the initial date of the Mgca dynasty, and, for the 
present, wo must accept this as the single bright spot in the otherwise 
hazy atmosphere with which Oriental authors so often envelope the 
simplest history.] 

‘ The liaja Tarangini, whence this line is taken, commences witli an account ol‘ 
the desiccation of the valley by Kasyapa Muni; sxipposed to allude to the Deluge.’—- 
Wilson, ‘ As, Ees.’, vol, XV. p. i. 

PinST PEUIOD-— KAtTRAVA RACE, 1266 YEARS. 


B,c. 3714. Kashmir colonised by Kasyapa, 
B c. 2666, W. 

Fifty-three Princes, ^ names 
omitted by Hindd writers, 
but partly supplied hy Mu- 
hammadan authority, as fol- 
lows : 

Sulimfin. 

Oassalg-hara. 

Maherkaz. 

Bandu-khiui., (Pandu of the 
Lunar line ?) 

Lkdi-khhn. 

Ledder-klikn. 

Suuder-kh an, — Ilind d worship 
established. 

Cuuder-khku. 

Sunder-khi'in. 

Tundu-khhn. 

Beddu-khdn. 

Mahand-khiin. 

Durhinash-klifm. 

Deosir-kh'ln. 

Tehab-khkn, dethroned hyking 
of Kabul. 

CSxlju-khkn. 

Luvkhah-khan, 

Sherraabaram-khdn. 

Naureng-kh&,n,conqucrcdChina. 

Barigh-khtin. 

Gowashoh-khS,n. 

Paudu-khdii 11. extended em- 
pire to the sea, 

Haris-khdn. 

Sa,nzil-khdn. 

Akber-khhn. 


Jaher-khku. 

Nauder-khdu. 

Sanker-khan, slain by 
Bakra Rdja. 

An interval ensues, and au- 
thentic history commences 
with 

2448. Gonerda, I. Kali Yuga, 6,5, 3. 
Gonanda or Agnand, a re- 
lation of Jarasundha, 1400, 
W. R.c. 1045, P. 

Damodara, 1st. 

Gonerda, II. 

Thirty-five Princes, names 
forgotten. 

1709. Lava (Bal-lava)j Loo of Mu- 
hammadan historians, n.a, 
670, P. 

1664. Ivausesaya. 

1660. Khagendra. 

1600. Surendra, cot. with Bahman of 
Persia. 

1573. Godhara, Gowdher, A. A. 

1837. Suverna, Suren, do. 

1477. Janaca, Jenak, do. 

1471. iSachinara, Seijuner, do. 

1394. Asoka, established Buddhism. 

(Seepages 216,240, b.c. 250.5) 
1332. Jaloka, adapted castes, 

1302, Damodara, II. a Saiva; trans- 
formed into a snake. 

1277. Hushka, ) Tartar princes, re- 
Jushka, > established Budd- 
Kaiiishka, ) hism. 

1217. Abhimanyu, unorthodox Jlindii, 
B.c. 423, W. B.c. 73, P. 


1 [M. Troyer has the following note upon the subject of these flfty-three lyinccs ; 
— ‘C’est sans doutc par le vague des expressions de Kalhana, et par le reezt dcs 
ecrivains mahonidtans qtii font mention d’autrea rois ayant Gonarda ler, que 
M. Wilson a 6te induit a placer avant ^ce roi ime premihre seiie de cinquante-ti-ois 
princes, taudis que le texto, eomrac- je erbis Tavoir deihontim, nb fixe la duree 
d’aueune autre serie avant celle qui precede le rhgne de Gonarda iii me. 11 serait 
oil effet tres-siiigulier de trouvef deux sdries consdeutives, qui olii’iraieut : lo meme 
norabre do rois et la nierae duree de fhgne, Je siiis Mon loin de nier qii’il n’ait pu 
y avoir plusicurs roi.s avant Gonarda ler, et j’adincts meme- qu) on a une presque 
certitude fi cet egard ; inais lo Eiidjatarangini u’en dit rion de positif — Yol, ii, p. .37 1 .] 
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SECOND PERIOD— GONEEDITA DYNASTY, 1013 YEARS, OR 378 YEARS AFTER 


ADJUSTMENT, AV.^ 


I^royer, 

B.a 

Cunningliam. 

A.D. 

■Wilson. 

B.a 


B.C. 

1182 

63-3* 

1182 

Gonerda, III. Niiga 

worship resumed, 388 W. 108, P. 

1147 

61-9 

1147 

Tibliisliana, 

370 

1093-6' 

1 73-1 

1096 

Iiidrajita, 

352 

1058 

1060-6 

Havana, 

334 

1028 

80-8 

1030-6 

Yibbisbana, II. 

316 


992-6 89-2 993 Kara (Kinnara), persecuted Buddjiista, 298 

962-9 99-2 953-3 Siddha, 280 

892-9 114-2 893-3 Utpaisisha Adutbulabeh, A. A. 262 

862-3 121-9 862-9 IIirany&.kslia, Teernya, „ 244 

824-8 131-2 • 825-2 HiranyS-kula, Herenkul, „ 226 

764-8 146-2 765-2 Vastikula, Ebesliak, „ 218 

704-8 : 163-8 705-2 Miliir&,kula [Mukula, Troycr], invaded 


Lanka or Ceylon, 200 


634-8 

178-8 

635-2 

Vaka, 

182 

571-8 

187-8 

572-2 

Ksbitinanda (Kandana), 

Vasunanda, 'vistnand, A. A. 

164 

641-8 

195-2 

542-2 

146 

489-6 

208-2 

490 

Kara II. or Bara— Nir, „ 

128 

429-6 

223-2 

430 

Aksba, Aj, „ 

100 

369-6 

238-2 

370 

Gopaditya, a pious brahminist, Kul- 
varit, A. A. 

82 

309-6 

253-2 

310 

Gokema, Knrren, A. A. 

04 

251-7 

269-11 

253 

Narendr&ditya, Nunmdrawut, A. A. 

46 

*215-4 

279-0 

216-9 

Yudbisthira, surnamed the blind, (see 
Lunar race ?) 

28 


ADXTYA DYNASTY, 192 YEARS. 

167-3 287-6 168-9 Prat&p&ditya, kinsman of Vieram6.ditya, 10 AV. 

A.B. 

135-3 303-6 136-9 Jalaucas, Juggoob, A. A, 22 

103-3 319-6 104-9 Tunjina, a great famine, Bimjir, „ 54 

67-3 838-6 66-9 Vijaya, Bejcery, „ 90 

59-3 341-6 60-9 Jayendra, Cbander, „ 98 

22-3 360 23-9 Arya E&ja, of miraculous accession, 

(Sandbimati), 135 400, P. 


GONERDIYA DINE RESTORED, 592 YEARS, OR 


A.B. 

A.n. 

A ». 

433 ADJUSTED. 


24-9 

383 

23-3 

Meghavbbana, Mpgdaben, A. A., invited 
Bauddbas, and invaded Ceylon, 


58-9 

400 

57-9 

Sresbtasena, or Pravarasena. 


88-9 

415 

87-3 

Iliranya, contention with Torambna Yu- 
varbja, contemporary with Vicrambditya. 


118-11 

430 

117-5 

Mbtrigupta, a Brabman from ITjjain, suc- 
ceeds by election, 

Pravarasena, invaded Siladitya of Gujarat, 
(table xxvii.) 

471 

123-8 

432-6 

122-2 

476 

183-8 

464 

185-2 

Yudhisbt’hira II. 

499 

204-11 

483 

224-5 

Nandrbvat, Narendraditya, or Laksbman’a 

rm 

217-11 

490 

237-5 

Baubditju, married daughter of CbolaEbja, 

545 

517-11 

555-6 

537-5 

Vicrambditya, supposed an interpolation 
(Ujjain princes ?) 

568 

559-11 

576-6 

679-5 

Bbibiutya, last of the Gonerda race, 

592 


‘ See also * Ayln-Akbari,’ Tol. ii. p, 164. 

Ttio fractional figures express tbe inontlis of the year to which tliey are; in each 
ease appended. ; " A I4ote, p. 364". 
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NASA Oil KARKOTA DYNASTY, 260 YEARS, 5 MONTHS. 

Troyer, Cuunirigliam. Wilson. 

A.l>. A.D. A.D. 

597-3 594-6 615-5 Durlabharerddhana, contemporary with Yezdijird, 

633-3 630-6 651-5 Pratiipfulitya, founded Prathpapur. 

Diirlabhaca, mr. W. 

683-3 680-6 '701-5 Charidrhpira, or Chandr&nand, a Tirtuous prinoc. 

691-11 689-2 710-1 Thriipira, a tyrant. 

695-11 693-2 714-1 Lalitaditya, conquered Yasovarma of Kaiiauj, (Yaso- 

vigraha of inscidptions) and overran India. 

732- 7 729-9 750-8 Kuvala\4p£ra. 

733- 7 730-9 751-8 Vajrhditya. 

740-7 737-9 758-8 Pnthivydpira. 

744-8 741-11 702-10 Sangramhpfra, 

751-8 748-11 769-10 Jajja, an .usurper, deposed hy 

754-8 751-11 772-10 Jay&pira, maiTied daughter of Jayanta of Gaur, en- 

couraged learning, invaded Ehima Sena of Guj&rat, 
841? 

785-8 782-11 803-10 Lalitapira. 

797-8 794-11 815-10 Sangrhmiipira II, or PiithivyhpU'a. 

804-8 801-11 822-10 Yrihaspati, or Chippatajaya, son of a prostitute, wlioso 

five brothers governed in his name, 

816-8 813-11 834-10 Ajithpira, set up by the same usuriicrs, 

852-8 849-11 870-10 Anaughpira, restored to the succession. 

855-8 852-11 873-10 Utiialapira, last of the Karkota race. 

DTl’ALA DYNASTY, 84 YEARS 5 MONTHS.^ 

857-8 854-11 875-10 Aditya Vermh, or Avanti Vennh, a severe famine. 

886-8 883-2 904-1 Sankara Vei’nik, invaded Gujjara and llaja Bhiija 

(? see Mhlwk), Kashmir cycle brought into use, 69. 

904-8 901-10 922-9 Gophla Vemih, killed in youth. 

906-8 903-10 Sankata, last of the Veruih race. 

906-9 903-10 924-9 Sugandhh Eani, recommended the election of 

908-9 905-10 926-9 Phrt'ha, --The Tafais and Ekangas powerful, 

924-9 920-10 941-9 Kirjita VermS., also called Paugu, the cripple. 

926-9 921-10 942 0 Chakra Verma, civil wars. 

936-9 931-10 952-9 SuraYermh. 

' Eeiiaud, ‘Memoire sur ITiide,’ p. 189; ‘ISToveaux Hdlanges Asiatiques,’ 
vol. i. p, 196. 

® [Prof. Wilson, in anticipation of the due coiu'se of publication, has obligingly 
fiivoured me with the subjoined note on an inscription which, under the double aspect 
of geographical proximity and identity of family names, seems to establish some sort 
of connexion between its line of kiugs and the Yariak dyiiasty of Kashmir;]— 'An 
inscrijition of some interest has lately been, communicated to tho Royal Asiatic 
Society by the President, having been sent to him by :Mr. John Muir ; unfortunately 
it is not known whore it was originally found, beyond the fact that it was procured 
iu the north-west of Hindustan ; another defect is yvant of date, but the character in 
wiiich it is written renders it probable th, at it is not later than the .seventh or eighth 
century. The invocation shows it to belong to the orthodox system, as it is addressed 
to the. Creator of the Triad, Brahmh, Yishnu, and Rudra, for the sake of the creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the universe. The document records, in a plain and 
uniuilated stylo, tlie following succession of princes, of the Y'adu family: 1. Sena 
Yarnui ; 2. Arya Yarmh, his son ; 3. His son, Sridova Y. ; 4, His son, Vradipta V, ; 

5. Ilis son, Iswara Y. ; 6. His son, Yriddha V.; 7. His son, Siddha Y.; 8, Hus 
son, JalaV. ; 9. Hi.s son, Yajna Y. ; 10. His son, Achala Y. ; 11. Ills son, Divh- 
kara Y. ; 12. His younger brother, lJh&,skara V., who married Jayavat'i, daughter of 
Kapila-varddhana ; 13. Tlieir daughter was Iswari, mamed to Chandra-gupta, son 
of the. king of Jalandhara : on her husbandhs death she founded an cstabH,shment for 
religious mendicants, which foundation it is the purpose of the inscription to record. 
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Trover, Oiuuiin.ijliam. 

Wilson. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

937-9 

932-10 

953-9 

938-9 

933-4 

954-3 

939-3 

933-10 

954-9 

939-7 

935-4 

956-3 

939-11 

936-8 

957-7 

941-11 

938-10 

959-9 

942-1 

939-4 

960-3 


948-4 

969-3 

951-1 

948-10 

969-9 

952-10 

950-2 

971-3 

961-4 

958-8 

979-9 

975-2 

972-8 

993-9 

976-2 

973-9 

994-10 

996-10 

978-2 

975-9 

982-6 

980-0 

1001-1 

1006-9 

1003-6 

1024-7 


1028-4 

1032 


1080-9 

1054 


1088-10 

1062 


1100-7 

|1062 

\1072 


1110-11 

1002 


1111-3 

1072 


1127-3 

1088 


1127-9 

1088 


1149-9 

1110 


1159-3 

1119 


1166-3 

1126 


1175-7 

1135 


1193-8 

1153 


1208-2 

1167 


1231-6 

'1190 


1247-6 

1206 


1268-7 

1227 


1281-10 

1261 


1296-4 

1275 


Part'ha, a second tiino. 
Chakra Vermh, ditto 
Sankara Verdhana. 

Chakra Vermh, a third time. 
Unmatti Verrah, 


L.\.ST OB, MIXED DYNASTY, 64 YEABS 4 MONTHS. 

Yasaskara Deva, elected sovereign, 

Sangraraa Deva, dethroned and killed by 
Parvagnpta, slain at Sureswari Kshetra, 

Kshemagupta, destroyed many Viharas of Buddhists. 
Abhimanyu, intrigues and tumult. 

Nandigupta, put to death by his grandiuother Diddh. 
Tribhuvana, shared the same fate. 

Bhiinagupta, ditto. 

Diddh llCini, assumed the throne herself, adopts 
Saugrama Deva II. (with whom Wilson’s list closes.) 
Hariraja and Ananta Devaj^ his sons (continued from 
the printed Tarangiui.) 

Kalasa. 

Dtkarsha, and Harsha deva.. 

Ddayama YlkTama, son of the latter. 

Sankha Bhja. 

Salha, grandson of TJdayama. 

Susalha, usui’pcr, do. 

Mallina, his brother (end of Kalhana Pandit’s list.) 
Jaya Sinh, son of Susalha, (Jona lihja’s list.) 
Parama,na. 

Bandi deva. 

Bopya deva. 

Jassa deva, his brother, an imbecile. 

Jaga deva, sou of Bopya. 

Etija deva. 

Sangrhma deva, III. a relation 
llhma deva. 

Lakhana deva, adopted. 

Sinha deva, new line ; killed by his brother-in-law 
Siiiha deva II. an usurper, who wa.s himself deposed 
and killed by tlic Mlechas under llhja Dullach (.!*) 


The name or title Varmnifi, or Varmh, is especially appropriate to a man. of tbo 
.T{.shatriya, the military and regal caste ; it affords, therefore, no safe clue to the 
identification of this dynasty ; but the mention of J (dandhara intimates their jKisition 
among tlio mountains not far from Ka.s}imir, -where wo find a race of princes !)ean'i!.g 
the same title ; the first of these, Avanti Varmti, began his reign after the middle <if 
the ninth century, and he may have been a scion of the family recorded in thi.s in- 
scription, which, as above stated, is in a character that may he pos.sibly of the sevcntli 
or eighth century, ju.st prior to the date of the Yarmh dynasty of Kashniir, 'I’liirteen 
generations, of what appears to have been a peaceable succession, will carry us back 
at least two centuries, so that vre may .safely place the first prince of this series in the 
si-vth century of the Cliristiaii era.’] 

1 The lengths of reigns only are given in the original : calculating therefore l>ack- 
wards from ’AUi-ud-din, it hecomes necessary to curtail the reign ol' Hariraja (52 
rears) by about 30 years, to form a natural link with Wilson’. s date of Sungvauia 
ilevu. — ).P. [Major Cumiingham (‘Hum. Chroii.’, vol. vi.) has pointed out tlie 
erriir committed by Primsep in this place in confounding ’AUi-ud-din of Dihli with 
the Ivashmfr mpnarch of the same titiilar designation, whose date should therefore 
be corrected to A.D. 1361, or, as adjusted by Major Cunningbam, to 1339,] 
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Troyei’. 

A.I>. 


Ciumin.i?liam. 

A.D. 


Wilsoti. 

A.Bi 


Utoyana-l 1318-IO 
ilova ) , : „ „ , „ 
Kota Earn 1334-0 


1294 
1294 

[Tlie names of tlic 
paper—] 

Sh&li Mir 



Aia.-ud-din 

SlialiCib-ud-cKn..... 

Kutb-ud-din 

Bikandar 

Ab' Sbbb 

Zain ul Abidin 

Haidar Sb^b 

Hasan 

Mnbammad 

Kasbmir finally annexed 


'I'HE BHOTA DYNASTY. 

Sri Einebana, obtained tbrono by conquest. 
Kota ECini, bis wife.^ 




1334 6 10 

1337 5 0 

1339 4 0 

1352 0 23 

1370 0 23 

1386 0 23 

1410 0 23 

1417 0 23 

1467 0 23 

1469 0 23 

1481 0 28 


, . owl, 1483 7 28 

Fateb Shab woo 7 28 

Mubanimad (2nd time)... ^ ^ 

Fateb Sbab (ditto) ...... IJia ^ ^ 

Mubammad(3i;dtiine)... ^ ^ 

Fateb Sbbb (ditto) ...... ^ Y 

Muba.minad(4tbtimc)... ^ ^ 

Nazulc Sbbb fi 7 

Mubanimad (otb time) ... ^ ^ 

NfmikSbbb......... J 7 

Mirza Haidar 

Humayuii. 


to\lm Mogbuf Empbe under Akbar, in 1586, a.d. 


Cable XXIII.- 


..D. 


COU LU l-uvi i 7 7 » 7 

or “* 

afiemanh Kotal md Sundt. 

nmiosed of Partbian descent, — led, voi. .1- ,, i i,. 

r 700 A.o*.o.A„UulCho.han,cstabU*ea«oaon.Ma«aoU. 

bliillan, soui'co of Mallani tribe ? 

Galan Silr. i„.. Aimtr 202 of Vb’bt ora ? 

145 AjipMa, Ohakravartti, founder of Ajmii, 

goo S'kmanta Deva, "j 
MabbDeva, . 

Ajaya Sinb, ? Ajipala, L’^iiford. 

Vira Sbib, j 

Vindasur, 1 

684 Eai^j'^lost Ajmir to title of Sdmbii Eao, skin by 

695 Manikya’Eai, founded names only in Jaegas 

Moslem invaders under Abut aas , 
catalogue, Tod, vol. 11 . p- 444. 

Po'hSflupta, (of AUahaWpillov motion J Sco Kuua.., ) 

Pratbp Sinb. 

I Mobau Sinb. 

„ 1 Setarai. , 

Nbgahasta. 

Lobadhar. ^ 

Vira Sinb, TI. 

VibudbSink 
^Obandra Eay. 


s’sss’ 

sr^ci-;L< "I i- p- »»• 


Sbbb, 
ill 15)0,’ 
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B.c. 770 Hai’ihara Eay (Hursraj, Tod), defeated Snbakteg-fii. 

Basanta liai. 

Baliaiiga Eai (Belundeo? Tod), or Dheruca Gaj, slain defending Ajmir 
against Sultan Mahmud. 

Pramatha Rai. 

Anga Raja, (Amilla Deva, Dibit inscription). 

1016 W. Visala Deva,! from inscriptions, 1031 to 1095, Tod, interpolated date 
in the hooks of Ohand, S. 921. 

Seranga Deva, a minor. 

Ana Deva, constructed the Anah S&gar, at Ajinir. 

Hisphl (of Perishtah), father of 

977 Jayah Sinh (or Jypal of Ferishtah, hurncd himself, 1000, see Mkhva), 
extended his dominion to Lahore, etc. 

1000 Ananda Deva (or Ajay deo), Anandptil, F. 

SomcsAvara, married daughter of AnangpM of Dihli. 

1176 Prithirhy, of Labor, ohtained Dihli, slain hy Shahabuddfn, 1192, 

1192 Rainasi, slain in the sack of Dihli, T. 

Vijaya Ray, adopted successor of Prithiray (see Dibit pillar). 

Lakunsi, thence twenty-six generations to Nonad Sinh, present chief of 
E’irarhna, nearest lineal descendant of Ajipal and Prithiraj.'^ 

Table XXIV .—IlarmaU or HarauU branch of the Cholim Dpiasty. 

The Haras are descended from Anuraja, a son of Visaladeva, or more prohahly 
of Mhnikya Rai, Tod, vol. ii. p. 454 (see preceding table) . 

A.». Anuraja, took possession of Asi, or Hansi, in Ilariana. 

1024 Ishtptila, obtained Asirgarh, miraculously. 

Ohand Kama. 

LokPal. 

1192 Ilamira (known in Prithirhja wars), killed in 1192. 

Khlkarna. 

Mahh Mag'd. 

Eao Bacha. 

1298 Rao Chaud, slain Avith all hut one son hy A4a-ud-diu. 

1300 Rainsi, protected at Chitor, ohtained Bhynsror. 

Kolan, declared lord of the Pathtir, (central India.) 

1341 Eao Bango, took possession of the Ilun court of Myni'il. 

Rao Deva, summoned to Lodi’s court, abdicated to his .son. 

Ilara E&j a, founded Bundi; country called Haravati after him, 

Samarsi (Samara Sinh), conquered the Bhils. 

Kapiiji, feud with Solankhi chief of Thoda. 

Ilamu-ji, defied supremacy of RCina of MeAvhr. 

Bii'singh. 

1419 Bum. 

1485 Eao Banda, a famine, 1487, expelled hv his hrotheiAs 
Samarkandt and Amarkandi, who ruled tAA-elve years. 

Narain D&s, recovers Bundi. 

If53,3 Sumj Mai, assassinated by Chitor Rhna. 

1534 Soortan, a tyrant, banished. 

Rao Arjun, his cousin, killed in defence of Chitor. 

1575 Rao Ruja Surjan, Chunar, and Benares given to him, 

Eao Bhoj a, separation of Bundi and Kota. 

nuNDf bhangh. 

1578 Rao latan, built Ratanpur, Ms son Mfidlni Sinb receives Kota from 
Job&ngir, heneeforward separation. 

1 The lath of Firoz, hearing Visiila Deva’s name, is dated S. 1229, in the rtign 
of Vigraha Rai Deva. 8ce ffw/tyvob j. p. 325; also ‘As. Res.’, vol. vii. 

“ 8ee also lists in ‘ Ayia-i-Akbarii’ vol. ii. p. 94-97, etc. 
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A. D. If578 Gopinfitb. 

1652 Cliatra Sai, took Kalberga, under i^urangHib, killed with twelve princes 
in battle of TJjjam. 

1658 Bhao Sinh, received government of Aurang&bdd under Aurangaib. 

1681 Anurad Smh. 

1718 Budh Sinh, supported Bahfidur Shhh, dispossessed by Jypur Rfija. 

1743 Omeda, regains Bundi, 1749, with Holkar’s aid, retires 1771, dies 1804. 

1770 Ajlt Sinh, Jugrhj, murders Ehiia of Mewar. 

Eao Bhi, Bisheu Sinh, minor, protects Colonel Munson’s flight. 

1821 Bhm Sinh. 

KOTAH BBANCH. 

1579 Madhu Sinh, son of Eao liatan (see abbve). 

1630 Mokund Sink 

1657 dagat Sinh. 

1609 Keswar Sinh. 

1685 Ehni Sinh. 

1707 Bhim Sinh, entitled Mahhrho. 

1719 Aijun. 

1723 Durjan Sal, without issue, Zhliin Sinh, born 1740. 

Ajit, grandson of Bisheu Sinh. 

Chatr Shi, succeeded by his brother. 

1765 Gomhn Sinh,— Ztdim Sinh, Foujdhr. 

1770 Omeda Sinh, „ Eegent. 

1819 KiswarSinh, Madhn Sinh, ditto. 

Tabie XXV. — Mdjm of Malwa, Capitals Ujjmjana, and Mandor. 

‘This line is taken from Abii’l Fazl,’ and is supposed to have been furuislicd 
from J ain authorities : it agrees nearly with appendix to ‘ Agni Purhna.’ ’ — Wilford. * 

In early ages Mahahmah founded a fire temple, destroyed by the Bn(ldln.sts, but 
restored by 

B. c. 840 Dhanjl (Dhananjaya, a name of Arjun) about 785 before Vikramhditya 

(see Anj ana, Burmese list). 

760 Jitehandra. 

1 P Ayin-i-Akbari,’ vol. ii. p. 49, et soq. 

2 [As Wilford’s lists, purporting to be taken from the ‘ Agni Pnrhpa,’ were largely 

quoted in the original edition of this work (a,d. 1835), it is necessary that I should 
annex the caution in the reception of that author’s data since enjoined by Jh-of. Wil- 
son: — ] ‘ Ool. Wilford (Essay on Vikramhditya and Shlivahana, ‘Asiatic Ee.sc’!irchcs,’ 
vol. ix. p. 131) has made great use of a list of kings dm-ived from an appendix to the 
‘ Agni Parana, which professes to he the 63rd or last section. As he observci?, it is seldom 
found annexed to the ‘ Pm'hna,’ I have never met witli it, and doubt it ever having 
fornled any part of the original compilation. It would appear from Col. Wilford’s 
remarks, that this list notices Muhammad as the institutor of an ora ; but his account 
of this is not very distinct. He mentions explicitly, hovrever, that the list speaks of 
Sidivahana and v ikramhditya ; and this is quite sufiicient to establish its character. 
The coirq)ilors of the ‘Parana’ were not such bunglers as to bring within tbeir 
chronology so well-known a personage as Vilcramh-ditya- There are in all parts of 
India various compilations ascribed to the PurhBas, which never formed any portion of 
their contents, and which, although offering sometimes useful local information, and 
valuahlc as preserving popular traditions, are not in justice to be cohfoundod with the 
Purtinas, so as to cause them to he charged with even more serious errors and 
anachronisms than those of Which they are guilty.’~‘Vishnu Pnripa,’ pp. 38-9. 
London, 1840 —Again, p. 78, * The documents to which Wilford trusted 

proved to be in great part fahrications, and where genuine, were mixed up -with so 
much loose and unauthenticated matter, and so overwhelmed with extravagance of 
speculation, that his citations need to be careMly.aad skilfully sifted, before they can 
be serviceably employed.’ 
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B.G. 670 Salivahana,' 

680 Nirvaliana. 

680 Putra Rajas, or V&.ns&.valis, witlioiit issue. 

400 Aditya Pumvar, elected ty nobles (cot. Sapor, a.d. 191, W.) 

390 Birma or Brahma Raja, reigned in Vidharbanagar. 

360 Atibralima, at TIjjain, defeated in the north. 

271 Sadhroshana Sadhsva-Sena'^). 

191 Heymert, Hai'cha Megha, killed in battle (misplaced, Wn.) 

91 Gundrup, Gardabharupa, Bahram-gor ? of Wilford. 

66 VnaiAHXmTYA (3rd of Wilford. a.d. 441 Yesdejird ?) Tuar tr. 

A.D. 44 Chandrassen, possessed himself of all Ilinddsthn. 

135 Karakson, Surya Sena, W. 676. 

215 Chaturkofc (Sactisinha succeeded, W.) 

216 Kanaksen (see Saurashtra, -which he conquered ? 144, Tod)., 

302 Chandraphl. 

402 Mahendrapal. 

409 Karnichandra. 

410 Yijyananda, adopted a successor (his sou being an infant) Sindula, W. 
470 Munja, killed in the Dekhan (reigned a.u. 993 according to Tod). 

483 Bho'jA'* (S. 540), b;^ Tod. 567 A-d.-^ Kalidas flourished. 

583 Jayachandra, put aside in favour of 

693 Jitpal, of the Tenore (Tukr) caste (Chaitra Chandra, ‘Bavishya P.’) 
698 Rhna llhja, 

603 Rina Baju. 

604 Rina Jalu, 

620 Rina Chandra. 

664 Rina Bahidur. 

659 Rina Bakhtmal. 

664 Riy Suhenpil. 

669 Riy Keyi'etpil. 

674 Riy Anangapil (rebuilt and peopled Dilili, 791, Tod). 

734 K-unwerpil. 

735 Eija Jagdova, of the Chohin tribe. 

745 Jaganmth. 

755 Hara deva. 

770 Visa deva. 

786 Suradeva. 


^ [Orientalists do not rely much upon Wilford’s speculations in these days; but 
as evidence imperfect in itself has often some foundation in truth, it may not be iu- 
appropiiate to transcribe the following, which seems oddly to assimilate with some of 
the indications noted at p. 274-5, vol. i., in regard to the Gupta succession ‘ As 
there are several kings and legislators called Vikrama ; in the same manner we 
find also several SCilivahanas. This grandson of Dhananjaya is made, contemporary 
with another Vikramhditya, who is supposed to have .begun his reign a.d. 191 ; but, 
according to others, either in the year 184 or 200. In RaghunCith’s lists, current in 
the western parts of India, which have appeared in print, instead of Salivahana, wo 
find Samudrapiila.’ — ‘As. Res.’ ix. 135. Seo also pp. 146-7, iMd; and the curious 
tale in connection with Sukfiditya or Bhartrihari, brother of Vikramfiditya, and his 
retirement to Bhitfiri, on the Gumti, near which place, Wilford remarks, ‘ is a stone 
pillar, with an inscription, containing only a few couplets from the Mahabhhrata 
(see p. 240, vol. i., Bhitfol Lht In-scription).] 

2 YCisudeva of Wilford, Basdeoj Ferishtah. a.d. 390, father-in-law of Bahram 
(see Kanaiij). 

3 [gee Pehowa or Thanosmir Inscription, ‘Jour. As. Soe. Beng.’ vol.x'xii. p. 673, 
dated 279 Samvat, but of doubtful attribution. Names recorded : 1, j\r.a]ieiulrai.)ala ; 
2, Jatula; 3, Vijrata; 4, Yajnika; 5, Sagga; 6, Puma; 7, Devaraja; (S, Ram- 
chandra ; 9, Bhoja.] 

The other two Ifijas Bhoja, Tod fixes in 665 (from Jain MSS.) ami 1035, the 
father of Udayati. i : V , , . : ^ 
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UMain Insei'iptioH, S, 

A,B. ». 

Krishna Euja. 

Vaira Siiiha. 
vSiyaka. 

Amoghayasra, 
pati, otherryise Val- 
labhanareudra. 


or Vitk- 


A.D. 801 Dhannadova. 

815 Bhalcleya, 

82<5 Nanakdeya, 

834 Keyratdova, 

843 Pithcmra. 

866 Maldeva, conquered by Shcikli Shah, father) 
of ’ Ala-ud-din. 

Sheikh Shah, from Ghazni. 

1087 Dhanna Rhja Soud, Vizir during minority of ' 

1057 ’AUi-ud-dih, who put him to death. 

Keinal-rul-din, murdered by 
1069 Jitpfd Chohhu (Jaya Sinh of Dibli and La- 
hore ? 977) a descendant of Manikya Kai ? 

1089 Harachandra, 

1109 Ke 3 'ratchand. 

1111 Oogerseiii. 

1124 Surajnanda. 

1136 Tippcrsein, or Becrsen, dispossessed by 
114f3 Jelal-nd-din, an Afghtin. 

1163 Alam Shfih, killed in battle by ■ 

1192 Kerakson, son of Beersen, emigrated to K&miup, married the king’s 
daughter, succeeded to the kingdom, and regained Mfi,lwh. 

[The Astrgnvh Inscrip- 
tion Airniehes tlie 
following Jiaines.i] 

Hari-yarman. 
A'ditya-varnian. 
rsyara-yarman, 
(born of Ari- 
Kiiri, eldest 
daughter of the 
Gupta race.) 
Sinha-yarman. 
Kharva-yarman, 


1200 Narhahen^c 


'Bhoja deya. 

Ujiain Inseription. 

Udayhditya deva. 

Udayiiditya, 

Karavarma deva. 

Naravarma. 

Yasovarma deva, 

ITasoyarma, a.d. 

A.D. 1137. 

1 1137. 

Jayavarma deva, 

( Ajayavarma, a.d. 

1143. 

1143. 

Lakhan, or Laksh- 

Vindhayavanna. 

mivarma deva, a 

Amushytiyana. 

second son of 

Snhhatavarma. 

Ya|o, A.n. 1144 ? 

t- Aijuna, A.B. 1210. 


1 Undated. See ' Jonr. As. Soc. Beng.’ vol, v. p. 482. 

2 Piplianagar, in Bhophl (Shujhlpur) copper plates^ dated Samvat 1267, ‘ Jour. As. 
Soc. Eeng.,’ yol. y., p. 380 ‘ An inscription oh a Thmlm Patra found in the village 
of Piplihiiagar, in the Shujalpur Perganah, by L. Wilkinson, Esq., Political Agent, 
Avho says, in a letter to the Editor, ‘ I oive yon many apologies for the delay which has 
transpired in forwarding to you copies and translations of the three remaining Thmba 
patras found at Piplihnagar in 1836. I have now the pleasure to forward a copy and 
translation of the oldest dated in Samvat 1235. . It seems to throw some doubt on 
the course of succession that appeared to you to hare been rendered plain and clear, 
for eight generations, by the imscriptibn dated Sanivat 1267 before submitted to you. 
That inscri]>tion states that Jayavarma wa.s snccebded on the gaddf of Maudap (or 
Mamin) by' his son Vindhyavarma, and he by his son Amusbyhyaha, and lie again 
by Subhasavarma, and this last Eaja byhis son Aijnha; whilst this states that Haris- 
chaudra succeeded Pvaja Jayavarma, and adds, nioreotOr, in the last verse, that he 
was tbe son of Lakshmivarma. This discrepancy may be reconciled by supposing 
that Ruja irarischandra was only a priiice of the.-royal family, and as such beoamo 
pos.sessc’d of an appanage and not of the whole kingdom ; and the fact that Kilagiri, and 
not Mandap, was his capital, seems to confirm this supposition, supported as it also 
is hythotitle of MahhEnmhra, or prince, giyehto him. I was ahout to add transla- 
tions also of the other two inscriptions ; but finding that they both correspond, w:ord 
for wni'cl, witb. that formerly sent to you in aU respects but the dates, which are later 
—the (UK! only by three and the other only by five years— than that of the former 
inscription, and that they both record grants by the same ESja Arjuna, translations 
of them would be but an idle repetition, I enclose, however, copies of both, which 
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A.B. 1220 Birsal. 

1236 Purenmall. 

1268 Harnand. 

1330 Sakat Sinh, killed by Babidur Sb£ib, King of Dakban. 

(On tlie division of tke Dibli monarchy on Gbiksuddin Tugblak Sbab IPs 
death,) 

1390 BUbwar Kbbn Gbori, viceroy of Mblwa, assumed sovereignty. 

(See Mussalman Dynasties.) — ‘ Ayin-i-Akbari,’ vol. ii. j). 57. 

[Tke iuscription on a temple at Oudayapur, taken by Captain Burt 
in 1838, claims notice in tkis place, on account of its supplying us 
witk evidence of tke existence, and continued currency for more than 
four centuries, of an era designated by tke name of XJdayaditya. Tke 
nominal roll of tke princes associated with tkis monumental record 
does not satisfactorily fall in with tke traditionary list of tke Maha- 
rajas of Malwa; but tkis need not alfect the authenticity of tke one 
or tke other, as tke provincial dignities, of which the inscription is an 
exponent, were usually treated en seig^ieur, whatever title to real power 
or supremacy tke local ruler might chance to possess. 

1 Suravira (of the Pbvara line). 

2 Gondala. 

8 Arevalamatbana (went to Malava and recovered bis former kingdom of 
Madhya desa, and ‘caused this sacred and divine temple to be erected’ . . . 
in the year of the Vikrambditya Samvat 1116, corresponding with the 
Sbka year 981, in the Kaliyuga 4160, and in the same of Udayhditya 446.’) 
4 Sahvbhana.— ‘ Jour. As. Soc., Beng.', vol, ix. p. 548.] 

Table XXVI. — Saurdshfra (Surat and Gtyardt). Capital, BalalM- 
pura. The Balahhi, Balhara, or Bala-rah Dynasty. 

The Jain chronicles of Jai-sinha, consulted by Colonel Tod, trace the ancestry of 
Keueksen, the founder of the Mewar family, up to Sumitra, the fifty-sixth descendant 
from Kbma {yide the Surya-vansa list). Solar worship prevailed, afterwards the 
Jain.“[Tod, vol. i. pp. 231, etc.] 

A.O. 0? Maharitu, follows Sumitra, Tod. Names aceonling to grants dug up in 

Antarita, Gujilrat-Wntlicn.’ 

h f Bhatiirka. a.x>. 144-190. 

Achilsena, {DhavaBma. 

144 Eanaksena, emigrates to Saur&shtra Maharbja, Dronasinha. 

(vol. i. p. 216). Dhruvasena I. 

Mahb Madan Sen, Dharapatta. 

you may place on record, if you can afford to spare a space for them in your journal. 
— Schore, 21th August, 1838.’ Sec also ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., p, 730.— 
[Another Kagptir inscription, translated and collated with kindred docum(;!it.s by 
Ball Gungadhar Shashtri suwdics the Ibllovring list 1. Vairi Sinha ; 2. Bhimaka 
(his son) ; 3. Biija Ebja, or Blioja Ebja (his son) ; 4. Bhadra E&ja; 5. Bhoja deva ; 
6. Udaybditya; 7. Lakshmi dhara; 8. Kara Varnui dcva (a.b. 1106); 9. YafoYanua 
deva (a.d. 1137); 10. Jaya Yarma dcva; 11. I^akshmi Varma deva ; 12. Yradhya 
Varma (son of Ajaya Yarnm) ; 13. Harisclmiulra (a.b. 1170); 14. Anmshayunii; 
15. Subhfiaa Yarma; 16. Arjuna (his son, a.b. 1211).] ‘ Jour. Bomb. B. Boy. As. 
Soc.’, vol. i. p. 263. 

' [See ante, vol. i. p. 256. See also ‘ Jour. Bomb. B. Roy. As. Soc.’ vol. iii. p. 215. 
— The Rev. P. Anderson has examined the nominal series obtained from previously 
published grants of this family, and tested them by the aid of new inscriptions. His 
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Sudentu, 

S18 Vijya, or Ajyaseiia, founded the 'i 
fialabhi era, Todd | 

Padmuditya, 

SirCulitya (466 Gardha-bhela ? of) 
Jain MSS.) | 

Haraditya, 

Suryhditya, 

Somhditya. 

523 Siladitya, killed, and Balabhi de- 1 
stroyed by the Parthians, 624. J 


Names according to grants dug up iji 
Quj.'ir!it.~W!itl)eii. 

Grihasena. 

Sri -dhara Sena, 319. 
Siliulitya I. 

Charagriha, I. 
Sridharaseua, II. 
Dhruvasena, II. 
Sridharaseua, III. 
Silhditya, II. 

(three naTne.s obliterated). 
Charagriha, IL 
523 Siladitya, III. 

569 Silhditya Musalli, IV. 
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Kaiswa, Goha, or Grahhditya, posthumous son of Silhdityu, born 
in Bhander forest. ' 

Naghditya, of Bhander. 

Bhaghditya. 

Devhditya. 

A.s.saditya, founded Aspur in Mcwtir. 

Khalbhoja. 

Gralidditya (others make Haghditya), fatlier of 
liuph, or Bappa, .seized Ohitor, from Mori tribe, a.d. 727, and 
founded the Gobila or Gehlote, dynasty of Mewar. ^ 

(Continued in Table XXVIII.) 




•Si 


^ ST 


[I extract the following summary of dates, forming the resume 
of .IDr. Stevenson’s remarks upon his translations of the 'Western Cave 
Inscriptions, published in the ‘Jour. Bom. Er. Boy. As. See.,’ voL v., 
without in any way pledging myself for its accuracy ; indeed, it will 
have been seen that I)r. Stevenson and myself differ notably in our 
ideas of the correct epochs of two of the leading dynasties of India ; 
hut for this very reason I am the more anxious to allow him to speak 
for himself in as much of detail as my space will permit me to concede 
to reasoning that I so far deny myself the opportunity of contesting. — 
E.T.] 

“ I shall now conclude this paper with a short summary of the chief events men- 
tioned in the Sahyidri inscriptions, in chronological order. . . The dates which have 


observations, to the following effect, arc merely important in the correction of the 
orthography of n;imcs and titles: — ‘ In the Bengal Society’s list, the 7th, 10th, and 
12th of these kings are called Sri Dhara sena, but in both the plates now before me 
the names arc precisely the same as the second, i.e., Dhara sena, with the addition of 
Srf, which is common to all the kings. Moreover Siladitya is said in the ‘ Bengal 
journal ’ to be .siiniamed Kramhditya. , . Tlie surname is clearly written on 

plate ii. Dharmhditya. Three of the other kings are not Dharuva, but Dhmva 
sena.’— ‘ Bomb. Jour.’ vol. hi. p, 216.] 

^ This and the Sri-dharasona of the adjoining list, fixed upon as the founders of 
the Balabhi era or samvat, may probably be the Suraka of the Puranaa, mentioned 
as a Vikramhditya to mount the throne An. Kal. Yug. 3290, or a.d. 191 or 291 
(‘As. Ecs.’ vol. ix, pp. 135, 203), Wilford. Many legends related by him of the 
Aditya, belonging to this dynasty. 

3 The Persian historians make Noslhziid, son of iSoshirvhn, or Maha Banu, 
daughter of Yezdiju'd, the origin of the Sesodia race of Mewhi’, 531. 
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not boon nscertained from inscriptions, but merely made out by calculation, arc 

marked witb an interrogation. 

2oo'.(?)— A cavo was excaTated, and an alms-liouse established in it, on the top of 
the Nhnh Gliht, by an Emperor of India, probably Asoka, the first 
Buddhist Emperor. 

70.(?) — The Great Cave Temple at Karlen was formed by the Emperor Devabhuti, 
under the superintendence of Xenoerates, 
a Greek. 

65.(?) — A small cave was excavated at K^nheri by the same Xenoerates, in which a 
supposed tooth of Buddha was deposited, till it was removed to an adjoining 
tope, as mentioned below, 

23.(?) — The expedition of the constructors of the cave mentioned below into Malabar, 
to quell an insurrection there, took place, 

22.(?) — The central or Satrap cave at Nhsik was excavated by TJshavadatta, son-in- 
law of the Satrap Nahapina, of the Parthian monarch Kshaharhta 
(Phr abates ?). 

20.(?) — Lands were given to the monks at Junir, who dwelt in the third series of 
southern caves, by several individuals, and especially by S'isuka, called 
there S'risuka, the first Audhrabhritya sovereign, while ho was yet only 
prime minister. 

15.(1) — The Great Temple Cave at Eanheri was probably excavated by the same 
monarch, after he ascended the throne. The name given him above is that 
of the Matsya Pur fin; here he receives the name of Baliu, that given in 
the Bhhgavat. 

A.B. 

189. — A tope or mound was constructed at Khnheri to contain the tooth of Buddha, 
3 uentioned above, and also in honour of a celebrated Buddliist devotee, by 
Pushyavarman, who was connected with the Andhra royal family. 

N.B.-^This is the tope opened by Dr. Bird in 1839, and which contained a plate 
with the date on it. 


326. — The village of Karanja, on the Ghhts, was made over to the monks at Kdrleu 
by the two great military commanders, who, in the struggles between the 
regal Satraps and Magadh Emperors, had most likely wrested tlie adjacent 
territory from the former and afterwards resigned it ‘to the latter. About 
the same time, also, the image of Buddha, on the left of the entrance, where 
these inscriptions are found, was probably executed. 

337.— The large cave most to the left of those that contain inscriptions at Xusik was 
excavated at the command of the queen of Gaiitami-putra, described as lord 
paramount of India and Ceylon, and who had established in his capital a 
college for BrahmSmical and another for Buddhist science, an institution 
for teaching archery, and a hospital. 


X.B.— Eeasons have been adduced to show that the era mentioned in this 
inscription is the Buiabhi, ami that it was established in commomoration of 
tlic overthrow of the Grseco- Parthian empire in MTsteni India, 1)y the 
united forces of the Magadh Emperor and the Balabhi Commander-iu-Ohielv 
who rebelled against Ms sovereign, the reigning royal Satrap, and rendered 
himself independent. Those Satraps had, in all probability, reigned i'or a 
long time in their own right, and had ])refixed the title regal to their former 
appellation to point this out. The latest date on any of their (‘oins is 
Samvat 390, or a.d. 333 ; for I think, from the form of the letters, that 
the ora must be the common Samvat. We have, tlu n, only to suppose 
that on the Indus their government subsisted fuuvtwm ycairs after it was 
overthrown in Gufarfit, as tho Balabhi era eommenees witli a.jj. 319, In 
accordance with tliis ssupposition, none of the dOO regal Sati'ap coins tliat 
were found at Jnnir in 1846 belong to the two last Satraps, 'I’lu.' vaunting, 
too, of liudra Dama, the kst of them but one, on the Girnur inscription, 
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oyor the Sa.tkanii ruler of the Dalclian, our Andhra monarch, could refer 
only to some partial success preceding the linal catastrophe, as wo usually 
fuid people boast most when hardest pressed. Prom our inscriptions it is 
evident that the hills in which the oaves are excavated were .sometimes in 
possession of the one and sometimes of the other party. 

342. — The monastery cave at Khi-len was excavated by a mendicant devotee. 

410.(?) — Buddaghosha, the author of the Phli work called in Ceylon the ‘ Atthakatha,’ 
mid the Buddhist apostle of the Biirman peninsula, set up a middle-sized 
image of Buddha on the right porch of the Great Temple Cave at Khnhcri. 

428. (?) — During the reign of the A'ndhra monai’ch Yadnya S'ri Sat Karni, who is 
mentioned in the annals of China as having sent amha.sgadors there, a 
nephew and other relations of Ms set up the two colossal images on each 
side of the porch of the same great cave, and at the same time a village was 
given to the monks. 

430. (.!*) —Other relations of the same Emperor established an alms-house in connection 

with a cave at Kanheri. 

431. (?)— Others of the royal family established a refectory in connection with another 

cave there. 

433. (?) — ^A monastery cave was excavated at Easik by command of the wife of the 
commauder-iE-oMef of the same Emperor. 

460.(?)— A temple cave at Kuden (Korali), in the Concan, was excavated by the 
Secretary of the Chief of Salsette, who seems to have exercised authoiity 
over a considerable adjoining district of country. 

E.B.— -The above-mentioned works are all that appear to me to derive from the 
inscriptions probable indications of the period about which they were 
executed, whether by means of the dates or the names they contain. The 
time when the others wore engraved can only be guessed at from the style 
of the letters ; hut none seem to me to have been inscrihed on the Sahy&dri 
rocks at a later period than that last mentioned, and certainly none earlier 
than the first date here given, bringing them all within the two centuries pre- 
ceding and the five succeeding the CMistian era, during which timeBudcOiism 
flourished in Western India, while the modern Iliiidfl system was silently 
moulding itself into its present form and preparing to take the place, at a 
somewhat later period, of the religion of Buddha, and to exhibit that com- 
pound of Vedie pantheism, Buddhistical tenderness for animal life, and in- 
digenal superstition that is nowcui'rentin India, During, however, the whole 
period of Buddhist ascendancy, Brahm&.ns existed, studied their literature, 
had their holy places, and performed those of then’ rites that could he 
perfomed in private. The common people also worshipped Krishna, 
Bhavhni, and S'iva, as local gods, in particular districts. The travels of 
the Chinese I’a Hian show that, at the beginning of the fifth century. 
Buddhism prevailed throughout India; and those of lYliang Tlisailg- show 
that this was still the case in the beginning of the seventh century. An 
inscription, of date A.n. Go7, originally affixed to a Buddhist temple near 
Kagporc, shows that it still prevailed in the East at that period (‘Jour. 
Bom. Boy. As, Soc.,* vol. i,, p. 150.) It is to he noticed here, also, that 
there is a discrepancy of 42 years between the date a.». 342 and a.d. 428.” 

Tabbb XXYII, — Gujarat. Capital, Paian. The Anhihodra Dynasty ^ 
a restoration of the dynasty of the Dalhdras, 

‘ Ayffi Akbari’ list collated with that of the ‘ Agni Purhna,’ of Wilford. 

G96' Saila-deva, living in retironumt at IJijain, found and educated. 

802 745 Banaraja, son of Samanta Sinh (Ohohiin), who Ibnudcd Anhulpur (Her 
waleh or Patau), called after Anala Chohan, A. A. 
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806 Jogar&ja 

841 Blu'ma Eaja.. 

866 Blieur 

89a BeMrsinb. 

920 Resliailat ..... 
935 Samauta ..... 


Bhunda-deva, Wd. 

From tbe ‘ Ayin Alcbari. 
Baja Aditya, W. 

Daughter, married sou of 
Dihli Rtij a ; Bluuida, W, 


Chowra Bynasty of 
A.B, Anliilpoor. 

746 1. Wuu ll-ij, son of 
Jye Slicker. 

806 2. YogRfiJ. 

841 3. Kshem Rdj. 

866 4. Bhooyud. ' 

895 6. Yair Sing. 

920 6. Rutndditya. 

935 7. vSiununt Singh. 

942 MoolRuj Solunkheo. — 
‘ Ra,sMklti.’ — London, 1856. 


b-Cjas oe the solankhi tkibb. 

910 W. Mula Rhja, usurped the j 
throne.^ 

1025 Chamund, inyaded by Sulthn 
Mahmdd (Samanta, W.) 

1038 Vallabba (Beyser, or Bisela, 

‘Ay. Ak.’), ancient line re- 
stored. 

1039 Durlabba (Dabisalima, F.), 

usurped the throne. 

1050 BMnia rhja. 

Kbladeva (Karan, ‘ A. A.’), 
Carna-rajendra, or Visala- 
deva, AiV"D., who became 
Paramount Sovereign of 
DihM (see p. 247). 

1094 Siddha, Or Jayasinh, an usurper 
(Tod, vol, 1 . p. 98). 
Kumkrapbla, poisoned. 
Ajayapala, son of Jayasinha. 


SOLHNICHEB DYNASTY. 

List of the succe,ssor.s of Mool Rfij, 
from a copper-plate inscription, dated 
Samvat 1266 (a.d. 1210), found at 
Ahmadkbad. 

1 Mool Raj dev. 

2 Chamooiid Rtij dev. 

3 Dooiiubh Raj dev. 

4 Bheem dev. 

5 Kurun dev. 

6 Jye Singh dev. 

7 Koomkr PM dev. 

8 Djyo PM dev. 

9 Mool Riij dev. 

10 Bheem d'ov. 

‘ E'is MMk.’ 


THE BhAgeLA tribe. 


Miila (Lakhmul, ‘A. A.’), Lakhan-raya, 'VV. -without issue. 

Birdmula, 1 Baluca-mula, Wd. 

Beildeva, | of Bh&gela tribe. 

1209 W. Bhima Deva, or Bhala Bhinia Deva, same as the last, Wd. 

1250 Aqun deva, 1 

1260 Saranga deva, | ‘ Ay. Ak.’ 

1281 Karan, > Carna the Gohilk, fled to the Dakhan, when in the year 

1309 GujarM was annexed to Dihli by ’ Ahi-ud-din Mubammad Shah. 


Table XXVIII . — lianas of Mewdr. Capitals Cliitdr^ Vlayapnr. 

(Continued from Table XXVI.) 

After the destruction of the BalliMa monarchy of Saurkshtra, and two fienturie.s’ 
sojourn of the family in the Bhaudor desert, Baph or Bappa conipiered Chitor, and 
founded a new dynasty in a.d. 727. The hereditary title was changed from Gidilotc 
to Aditya. 

W'ilson’s list. Tod, from Aitpur inscription (datefi Sainvat MSI, vol. 1 . p. 8 fl 2 ), 

750 Guhila 1. Sri Gohadit, founder of Gohila (Gehlote) tribe. 

Bhoja 2, Bhoja (Bhagaditya?) 

3. Mabendra. 

4. Naga (KagMiitya). 

5. Sycla. 

6. Aprajit (compare with Table XXVI.) 

7. Mabendra. 
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^y ilnoti’s list. Toti, from Aitimr Inscription {dated Saravat 1 031, vol. i. p. 802) , 

Kalablioja 8. Kalablioja. 

Bhartribhata. . 9. Ivlioman, inrasion of Chitor from K&bul 812 a.d. 
Samahiiyika... M'aiigal, expelled by chiefs. 

Klmman 10. Blurfcripad, founded thirteen pidncipalities for his sons in 

Malwfx and Gujarht. 

11. Singliji, whoso Rhnf, Jjalfshrai, bore 

AUhta 12. Sri Allat, whose daughter Haria devi Avas grandmother of 

Naravahana... 13. Nirrahaua. 

14. Snlvahana. 


967 Saktirarma ... 15. Saktikumar, resided at Aitpur^967, of lOdS ? Tod, Tol, i. 
pp, 243, 803. 

Suchivarma... Umba Passa. 

977 Naravarma ... Naiwarma, cotemporary Avith Sabuktigin. 

1027 Kirttivarma... YasoA'arma, do. -with Mahmdd. Aitpur destroyed. 

Vairi Sinh, (Vii'a Sinha deva of Kanauj ? See Bengal.) 

Vijaya Sinh. 

An Sinh. 

Vikrama Sinh. 

S6,manta Sinh, 1209, W. 

Kumara Sinh. 

Mathana Sinh. 

Padma Sinh. 

Jaitra Sinh. 

Tej Sinh, 

1165 ? Samara Sinh, (Samarsi, T.) born 1149 ; marries Prithi lifd’s daughter, 

1192 Kerim, or Karan, his son— 

1200 Eahup,— attacked by Shams ud d£n, 1200. 

Niue prince, s, occupying fifty years, engaged in crusades, to rccoA'er Gaya 
from the uifldels (Buddhists), T. 

Bhonsi, recovers Ohitor. 

1274 Lakshman Sinh (Lakumsi, T.), married Ceylon princess. 

1289 „ , „ (Eamdeoof Perishta.) Ohitor sacked by ’Alh-ud-din, (1305, P.) 

Ajaya Sinh (Ajaysi, T.), resided at Kailwarra. 

1300 Haraira, son of tlrsi, rccoyered Obiter. 

1364 Kliait Sinh (Khaitsi, T.), captured Ajmxr. 

1372 Laksha Ekna (Lakha Edna, T.), rebuilds temples. Expedition to Gayb. 

1397 Mokulji, supplants rightful heir Ohonda. 

1418 Khumho (Kumbho, T. Gotraho, ‘A. A.’), defeats Mahmiid of Mbhv£i; pillar 
raised in commemoration at Ohitor, Tod, 1439, atoI. i. p. 286 ; vol. ii, p. 76 1 . 
1468 Oda, murders his father, and is killed by lightning, 

1473 Eaemal, repels invasion of Dihli monarch Lodi, 

1508 Sanga, Singram, or Sinka, the or pinnacle of Mewbr glory, successsfully 
resists Bhbar at Bibna, 1526. 

1529 Eatua, fell in duel with Bundi Ebja. 

1532 Bikraraajit, Ms brother. Second sack of Chitor by Bahfidur of GujaiAt; re- 
covered by Hambyiin. 

Banbir, the bastard, raised to throne by Kbjputs. 

1540 TJdaya Sinh (Oody vSing), third sack of Chitor, 1580, by Akbar, 

1583 Pertbp (Ebna), reAbrses at Pdipur and Knmalnfr. _ 

1596 Amera (Gmra), succeeds, recovers the ruined capital ; defeats Abdullah Jan. 

1610 ; makes peace Avitb Jabbngir. . ^ ^ 

1620 Kcrna (Kurn), last independent Eaja ; embellished Edipur. 

1627 Jagat Sinh, tributary to Sbbh Jaban ; peaceful reign. 

1653 Eaj Siuhj embanked Lake Ehjsamundra. 

1680 Jay Sinh, forms the Lake Jay-samund, 

1699 Arncra, II. triple alliance with Mbrwbr and Amber,: S. 1756. 

1715 Sangrbm Sinh ; the tax abolished. . 

1733 Jagat Sinh II. pays chouth to Mahrattas. 

1751 Per tap, II. 

1754 Etij Sinh II., country dcisolated by Mahrattas. : 


r.) 
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1761 

1771 

1777 


1828 


Arsi, Ills uncle, Z-dliin Sinh’s lise. 

Hamii'a, a minor, 

BMm Sinli, liis brotlier. Holkar and Siudia overrun Mewi'ir. Marriage feud 
of Jaypnr and Jodhpur. Kishna Kum.hr poisoned, and the race of Bappa 
Rinval extinguished, all but 
Jewan (Javan) Sinh, the only surviving son. 


Table XXIX . — EaUor Dynasty of Kamuj, afterwards continued in 
Mdrwdr, or Jodhpiw. 

Erom Tod’s genealogical roUs of the Rahtors, preserved by the J ains, vol. ii. pp. 5-7. 
A.D. (After the usual Theogony.) 

300 ? Yavanasva, prince of Parlipur ? supposed of ludo-Scythic origin. 

390 .Basdeo (Vasudevti'), revives Kanauj dynasty ; his daughter marries 1 

Bahram Sassan, of Persia. > Ferishtah. 

450 Eanideo, fixed in Mhrwhr — tributary to Feroz Sassan. ) 

469 Nayana Ptila, conquers Ajipala of Kanauj — hence called Khraa dhvaja. 

Padiirat or Bharata, king of Kanauj. 

Punja, his son. 

570?Dherma Bhurnbo, his descendants called Dhhnesra Camdhaj (for twenty-one 
generations bore the name of Kao, afterwards Rhja.) 

Aji Chandra 


TJdaya-chandra. 

Kirpati. 

Keneksena (see 
Mfilwh 400 ? 
Sehesra-shla. 
Meghhsena. 
Vimbhadra. 

Beosen. 

Yimalasena. 


1 T'l'om iiifscHptiona.a 

i 

F.vzfil)acl Copperplate, 
M. A. S. B.’. vol. X. 
p. 1)S, dated S. 1220 = 

1 

A.D.llS?. 

Gupta. 

Ghatotkacha. 

Chandragupta. 

Samudragupta. 


a son. 


700 Yasovigraha or 

1 Y'asovigraha, 

Sripula. 

Mahichandra. 

2 Mahi Chandra. 

1072 Chandra deva, 

3 Chandra deva.® 

conq. Kanauj. 


1096 Madana Phla. 

4 JIadana phla. 

1120 Govinda Chau- 

0 Govinda Chan- 

dra. 

dra. 

1144 Vijaya Chandra. 

6 VijayaOhandra. 

1163 Jaya Chandra, 

7 Jaya Chandra. 

(lied, 1103. 

,■ 


Mahipala deva. 
Kumarapala deva. 
Govinda Chandra, 

Jadjeya deva. 
Ajaya deva. 


Dhnasen. 

Mokunda. 

Bhadu 

1016 Kora or Ohand- 
pfrl,P. 

Rajsen. 

Tripala. 

Sri Punja. 

(Vira Sinha), 
see Bengal. 

712 (Yass varman), 

.see tab. xxii, 

900 (Sahasanlva),see 
; Vis. Prak,’ 

Vijayachandra. 

1169 Java Chandra, 

(Dal. Pangla). 

I Wilford names this prince Sadapiila, or Sadasvapala, ‘As, lies,’, vol. ix. p. 211. 
, - See .Essays, vol, i, pp. 

‘ Who was also very learned, king of kings, etc., and who gained the kingdom 
of IDnuiyu Ivubja by the power of hi.s arms.’ 

[Son vol. i'. pp, 288, etc. ; ‘ Ayin-i-Akbari,’ vol. i. p. 80,] 


From coins, old series.4 

Aparajitadhajapa- 
rakrama. ’ 

Apatirurha. 

Kragiptapara- 
.shuja ? 

Sri Vikrama. 

Chaudragupta. 

Samudragupta. 

Kmnhragupta. 

Vikrama Nhren- 
dragupta. 

Sasigupta ? 

Asvamedhaparh- 

krama. 
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Table XXX. — Mdnvdr or Jodhpiir, Continmtmi of dUto. 

1210 Sivaji, grandson of Jayacliandra, settled in the desert, Kher. 

Ashthama (Asothama T.) „ 

Doohar, T. Dula llai, W. made an attempt on Kanauj and Mandor. 

EaipCil. 

Kanhul. 

Jalhun. 

Chado. 

Theedo. 

Silulc or Silko (origin of the Silkawats or BliomeS,s). 

Biramdeva. 

1381 Chonda, assaulted Mandor, and made it his capital. 

1408 Einmal, of GoMla mother, made pilgrimage to Gaya. 

1427 Eao J'oda and twenty- three brothers had separate liefs. 

1458 „ „ founded Jodhpur, and removed from Mandor. 

1488 Eao Silioh, or Suraimal: rape of Eahtor virgins by Pathans. 

1515 Eao Gano-a 

1531 Eao Maldeo becomes chief Eaja of Ehjputs ; fortifies capital. 

1568 „ „ sends his son as hostage to Akbar ; marriage alliance. 

1583 Udaya Sinh; Chandra Sinh, upheld by clans, installed by Akbar. 

1594 Soor Sinhj named Siwal Ehja, a general in Moghul armies. 

1619 Eaja Gaj Sinh slain in Gujarht. 

1637 Jeswant Sinh, died in Ehb'ul. 

1680 Ajit Sinh, posthumous. Eahtor conflict at Delhi, 4th July, 1679 (7th Sravan, 
S. in6) ; thirty years’ war against empire. Murdered by his son 
1724 AbhaySinh; entitled Mahkrhja E^eswar, 1728. 

1749 Ehm Sinh, son, defeated by his uncle, 

1749 Bakht Sinh, who was poisoned in 1752. 

1752 Vijaya Sinh (Beejy Sinh) disputed possession with Ehm Sinh. 

1793 Bilim Sinh usurps throne on his grandfather's death, by defeat of Zklim Sinh. 

1803 Mhn Sinh. Feud for Kishna Kumhri, the Udfpur princess. 

Table XXXI. — The JBihaner RdJ, a scion of Todhpur. 

1458 Bika, son of Joda, settled in the Jit country. 

1494 Nunkarna, ; . 

1512 Jaet. 

1546 KaMn Sinh. 

1573 Ehy Sinh. 

1631 Kama Sinh. 

1673 Anop Sinh. 

1708 Sarup Sinh. 

Sujhn Sinh. 

1736 Zurawar Sinh. 

1745 Gaj_ Sinh. 

1786 Eaj Sinh, poisoned in thirteen clays by 
1788 Surat Siub, regent, wlio usurped the throne, 

1799 „ vanquislicd Siirtan Sinh and Ajih Sinh. 

1804 „ annexed Bhatner to his dominions. 

Table XXXII . — Ednas of Amber or Ehmd'Mr. Capital Jaypur. 

The Cuchwaha race of Ebjpnts claims descent from Cush, second son of Ekraa, king 
of Ayodhya, who migrated and built the fort of Eotks, on the Sone. 

294 Ehja Nala, founded Narwar or Nisliida. 

Thirty-two princes— having the affix, Pkla. 

965 Shra Sinh, : 

966 Dhola (Dula) Eai, expelled from Narwar, founded Dhund’hkr dynasty. 

Kankul. 
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Maidul Rao, took Amber from the Meenas. 

Hundeo. 

Kuntal. 

1185 Pujandeva (Pajun), married daughter of Prithi Raja. 

Malesi 

Bijal. 

R&jdeo (Sabirdeva ? of Nai'war, defeated by Mabmiid II. 1251, P.) 

Kilan. 

Kontal. 

Junsi. 

TJdayakarna — bis son, Baloji, obtained Amritsir, called Sbekbavat, from bis 
grandson, Sbekbjf. 

Nara Sinb. 

Banbir. 

Udbkrao. 

Cbandrasen. 

Pritbi RS.], pilgrimage to Dewal on tbe Indus : murdered by 
Bbfma, bis son. 

Aiskarn. 

1650 ? Babarinal (Pnranmal, ‘W’.), paid homage to Bbbar. 

1586 ? Bbagw&.n Dfe, Akbar’s general, 'wedded bis daughter to Jebbngir. 

1592 Ma.n Sinb, ditto, governor of Bengal, Dakban, Kbbiil. 

1615 Bhao Sinb, died of drinking. 

1621 Mabb Sinb, ditto. 

1625? Jaya Sinb, Mirza Rbja, poisoned by bis son Kerat. 

Ram Sinb, reduced to mansab of 4000. 

Bishen Sinb, ditto 3000. 

1698 Siwai Jay Sinb, founded Jaypur, published ‘Zii Mubamadsbbb.’ 

1742 Iswari Smb. 

1760 Madbu Sinb. 

1778 Pritbi Sinb, II. minor. 

1778 PertbpSinb. 

1803 Jagat Sinb, an effeminate prince, died without issue. 

1818 Jay Sinb, III. posthumous, believed supposititious. 


[It is somewliat difficult to decide yyhere each series of inscription 
piinces, often of most circumscribed local power, may most fitly be 
inserted in the general list; under the claims of caste, the subjoined 
soyereigns should be classed -with the Chohaus of Ajmir; and, under 
the geographical aspect again, their position miglit be determined by 
any one of the contiguous principalities by which the modern clump of 
Shekawati states is bounded. I have made them follow Jaypui', as to 
that kingdom they now belong. 


1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 


Inscription on the Temple of Sri Sarsha SheJadwati. Samvat 1030, 


Giivaka, Chohdn, 
Chandra rbja. 
Gflvaka. 
Cbandaua, 


6. Vbkpati. 

6, Sinba rbja, 961 a.d. 

7. Vigralia rbja, of another race. 

A.i). 973. 

‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. iv., p. 367-] 


Table XXXIII . — Rms of Jemhner, 

Dynasty of tbe Bbattis, a branch of the Yadu race of the Chandra Vansa, Tod, 
Nbba, fled from Dwarioa to Marusthali—(Bhbgavat). 

Pritbibbbu— -Kbfra — Jud-bhbn (from Bbatti chroniclers). 

Bbbu-bal, espoused daughter of Vijaya Sinb, Mblwb. 

Bbbu, killed by a fall from Ms horse. 
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Siibii.'hu, poisoned by his wife, daughter of the Ajmfr Ehja, Mund, 

Eijh married daughter of Ber Sinh of Mhlwh; invasion of Farid Shfi.h. 
n.o. 94? llhja Gtaja, invaded Kandrupkel, in Kashmir. ' 

A.n. 15? Salbaluin, fifteen sons, all Rajas, conquered Panjah, expelled from Khbul. 
Bfiland, invaded by Turks— his grandson, Chakito, source of Chakit tribe, 
Kullur, eight sons, all became Mussalmans. 

.Tinj, seven ditto, 

Bhatti, court at Labor, gave name to family. 

Mangal Rao, expelled by king of Ghazni— settled in Mer, 

Majam Rao, his son — 

730 Ivefiur, invaded by the Barahas, 787, a.d, 731. 

733 Tan no, erected Blj not. 

813 Biji Rae, continual feuds with the Langas, till 1474. Title Eao exchanged 
for Rawul. 

Deoraj, excavated several lakeSj one at Tmmot, 

Muuda. 

1008 Bachera, tributary to Anandaphl of Delhi ; invaded by Mahmdd. 

1043 DusaJ. 

Bhojdeo conspired against and HUed by his uncle. 

1155 Jesal, slain in defending Lodorva. Removed capital to Jesalmer. 

1167 Salivahan II., throne usurped by his son, Bijil. 

1200 Kailun, elder brother, repelled the Ehhn of Baloch, 

1218 Chaebik Deo, extirpated Ohunna Ehjpiits. 

1250- Karan, repelled Muzaffer Elikn. . , 

1270 Lakhan Sinh, an idiot, replaced by Ms son. 

1275 Punpfil, dethroned by nobles. 

1275 Jaetsi, recalled from Gujarht — defended fort for eight years, 

1293 Alulrhj III., great sack of Jesalmer by Mabhl Khhn, 1294, 

Dudd,' elected E&.wul, second sack and immolation, 

1306 Gursi re-establishes Jesalmer. 

Kehar, adopted; feuds. ■ 

Eao Kailan, or Kerore, conquered to the Indus — lived to 80. 

Chachik Deo, fixed capital at Marote; continued feuds. 

1473 Bersi, conquest of Multhn by Babar, :. : 

Sabal Sinh, Jesalmdr becomes a fief of empire, Under Ehwuls Jait, Nnnkarn, 
BMm, Manobar Das ; conversion of Bhattis. 

Dmra Sinh, predatory incursions, 

1701 Jeswant, alliance with Mewhr — end of Bhatti chronicle, 

1622 Akhi Sinh, Sarfip Sinh minister potential, 

1761 MuliAja, ditto. 

1820 Gaj Sinh, ditto, under British protection, 

[Although the dynasty of the Q-urha Mundala Bajas can soareely 
claim much prominence amid the sovereignties of the larger Indian 
states, yet the centrical position of their seat of government, and the 
fullness of the detail of names, render it possible that their annals 
may tend to throw a light upon the still obscure contemporaneous 
history of proximate lands.] 

Mistory of the Chtrha Mundala Bdjas. By the late Gol, Sir W- M. Sleeman, formerly 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee in the ITerbuddct Brovinces- 

The dominions of the Gurha Mundala sovereigns extended before the death of 
Sungrhin Sh, in the year a.d. 1530, over fifty-two districts, containing each from 
three hundred and fifty to seven Mindrcd and fifty villages, and, collectively, no less 
than thirty-two thousand two hundred and eighty. But the greater part of thes<# 
districts were added to their dominions by the conquests of that prince. 
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These princes trace hade their oiigiii in the person of Jadoo Rae to tlie year 
Sainvat, 415, or a.d. 358, ■when, by the death of his father-in-law, the Gond Rhja 
Nagdeo, he sncceecle^ to the throne of Gurha. Mimdala was added to tlieir do- 
minion by Gophl Sh, the tenth in descent from that prince, about the year a.d. 634, 
in the conquest of the district of Marroogurh from the Gond chiefs, who had suc- 
ceeded to the ancient Haihaibunsi sovereigns of llutanpore and Lahnjoe. That this 
ancient family of Ehjputs, who still reign at these places, reigned over Mundala up 
to the year A.D. 144 or Samvat, 201, was ascertained from an inscription in copper 
dug up during the reign of Nizam S&. (a.d. 1749) in the village of Dearee in the 
vicinity of that place. This inscription was in Sanskrit upon a copper plate of about 
two feet square, and purported to convey, as a free religious gift from a sovereign of 
the Haihaibimsi family, the village of Dearee iii which it was found, to Deodatt, a 
Brhhman, and his heirs for ever. The plate was preserved in the palace with the 
greatest care up to the year 1780, when it was lost in the pillage of the place, and all 
search for it has since proved fruitless. There are, however, several highly respectable 
men stiU living who often saw it, and have a perfectly distinct recollection of its 
contents. How and when the Gonds succeeded this family in the sovereignty of 
Mundala we are never likely to learn ; nor would it be very useful to inquire. 

This family of Ilaihaibunsis reigned over Lahnjee, formerly called Ohumpanuttu; 
Rutunpore, formerly called Monepore ; Mundala, formerly called Muhikmnttee (Ma- 
hikmati); and Sumbulpore (Sambhalpur'). 

The Gurha Mundala dynasty boast a Rajpoot origin, though they are not recog- 
nized to be genuine. Tradition says a soldier of fortune from Kandiesh, Jadoo Rae, 
entered the service of one of the Haihaibunsi sovereigns of Lahnjee, and accompanied 
him on a pilgi'image to the source of the Nerhudda at Amurkuntuk, and eventually, 
in S. 415 = a.d. 358, succeeded the Gond Rhja of Gurha. 

When Jadoo Rae succeeded his father-in-law on the throne he appointed Surbhee 
Partuk as his pi-ime minister, and wm have some good grounds to believe, what is 
altogether singular in the history of mankind, that the descendants of the one 
reigned as sovereigns of the country for a period of fourteen hundred years up to the 
Saiigor conquest in Samvat 1838, or A.n. 1781; and that the descendants of the 
other held the office and discharged the duties of chief ministers for the same period. 
Among the sovereigns during this time, there are said to have been fifty generations 
and sixty-two successions to the throne ; and among the ministers only forty gene- 
rations. This would give to each reign something less than twenty-three years. In 
1260 years France had only sixty-three kings, or one every twenty years.^ 

I shall here give a list of the sovereigns, with the number of years each is said 
to have reigned.^ This list, as far as the reign of Prem Narrain, the 53rd of this 
line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a stone in a temple built by the sou and 
successor of that prince at Ramnugur, near Mundala. It is said to have been ex- 
tracted from records to which the compiler, Jygobind Bajpao, had access; and 
good grounds to rely on the authenticity of this record for above a thousand year.s 
may he found in the inscriptions on the different temples built by the several princes 
of this house, hearing dates which con-espond with it ; and in the collateral history 

’ In one hundred and sixty years Rome had no less than seventy Cmsans. In tw’o 
hundred and fifty years the Mamelukes had in Egypt forty-seven sovereigns; and a 
reign terminated only with a life. The Goths had m Spain, in three humired vears, 
thirty-two kings. - ’ 

~ Wc have not altered the system of orthography followed hythe author, although 
at variance with Sir W, Jones' scheme, because there are some names for which wc 
should be at a loss to find the claijsical eqiuvaIcnts.-~J . P. 
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of the Muhammadans and others who invaded these territories during their reign. 
The inscription on tho stone runs thus: ‘Friday, the 29th of Jet, in the year 
Samvat, 1724 (a.b, 1667), the prince Ilirdee Sh reigning, the following i.s written 
by Suda Seo, at the dictation of Jygobind Bajpae, and engraved by Singh Sti, Dya 
Earn, and Bhagi Rutee.’ 

As an instance which collateral history fiirnishns in proof of the iinthenlicitv of 
this record, it may be stated that Ferishta places the invasion of Gurha, by il.snf in 
the year Hijra 972, or a.d. 1564 ; and states that the yotmg prince, Beer Narain, 
had then attained his eighteenth year. The inscription on the stone wmukl place 
tho death of Dnlput Sh, his father, in Samvat 1605, or A.n. 1548, as it gives 1190 
years to the forty-nine reigns, and the first reign commenced in 415. The young 
prince is stated to have reigned fifteen years, and tradition represents him as three 
years of age at his father’s death. This would make Mm eighteen precisely, and, added 
to 1548, would place the invasion 1563 A.D. 


Yoavs. 

1 Jadoo Eae, An. Sam. 415, reigned 5 


2 Madhoo Singh, his son 33 

3 Jugnrnhth, ditto 25 

4 Eagonhth, ditto 64 

5 Eoder Beo, ditto 28 

6 Beharee Singh, ditto 31 

7 Nunsing Deo, ditto .. 33 

8 Sooruj Bhan, ditto 29 

9 Bfis I)eo, ditto 18 

10 Gopkl SO, ditto 21 

11 Bhopfd Sh, ditto 10 

12 Gopeeuhth, ditto 37 

1 3 Ehrachund, ditto 13 

14 Soortan Singh, ditto 29 

15 Hureehur Deo, ditto 17 

16 Kisimn Deo, ditto .14 

17 Jugut Sing, ditto 9 

18 Muha Sing, ditto 23 

19 Doorjun Mul, ditto... 19 

20 Jeskurun, ditto,... 36 

21 Pertapadit, ditto 24 

22 Juschund, ditto ...' 14 

23 Munohnr Singh, ditto, 29 

24 Gobind Singh, ditto 25 

25 Eamchund, ditto 21 

26 Kurun, ditto 16 

27 Eutun Seyn, ditto 21 

28 Knmul Nyne, ditto SO 

29 Beer Singh, ditto,. ............... ..i. 7 

30 Nnrhur Deo, ditto 26 

31 Troo Bohim Eae, ditto ....... .... 28 

32 Prethee Eae, ditto 21 

33 Bliartea Ohund, his son ............ 22 

34 Mudun Sizigh, ditto.................. 20 


icars. 

35 Oknr Seyn, his son, reigned 36 

36 Earn Subee, ditto.... 24 

37 Tarachund, ditto..... 34 

38 Odee Singh, ditto 15 

39 Bhun Mitter, ditto 16 

40 Bhowany Das, ditto 12 

41 Seo vSingh, ditto 26 

42 Hurnaraen, ditto 6 

I 43 Snbul Singh, ditto 2.9 

44 Eaj Singh, ditto 31 

45 Dadee Eae, ditto 37 

46 Goruk Das, ditto 26 

47 Arjun Singh, ditto 32 

48 Sungram Sh, ditto 50 

49 Dnlput Sfx, ditto 18 

50 Beernaraen, ditto D 5 

51 Ohunder S5, Ms paternal uncle ... 12 

52 Mudkur Sh, his son... 20 

53 Prem hfaraen, ditto 11 

54 Hirdee S5,, ditto 71 

55 Chutter Sh, ditto 7 

56 KesureeSh, ditto 3 

57 Nurind Sh, ditto (o5.a.d. 1731) 14 or 54 

58 Mohraj Sh, ditto 11 

59 Seoraj Sk, ditto (oH/. a.d. 1749) ... ^7 

60 Doorjun Sh, ditto.. 2 

61 Mzam Sk, Ids paternal uncle (ui. 

H \ rthf 


1776 A.n.) 27 

62 Nnrhur Sk, Ms nephew, son of 

Dhun JSingh, brother of Ni- 
zam Sk, but of a different 
mother (oJ. 1789) 3 

63 Somere Sk, ditto, 9 months (o^. 1804) 


At the close of the reign of Sungrkm Sk the dominion of the Gurha Mundala 
rkjas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is believed ; that he received from his 
father only three or four of these districts, ■ ^ 


1 [Invasion by Asuf Khku, the imperial viceroy at Kurlia Mknilmdr,in 1564 a j>.] 

2 [Invasion by Balajeo Bajee Rao, a.u. 1742. See also Captain Pells’ Inscription, 
‘ As. Eos,’, vol. XV. p. 43.7] 
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[The two inscriptionB which follow refer more or less to localities 
proximate to the site of the country whose history forms the subject 
of the preceding remarks.] 


Inscription from Khajrao, near Ghliatarjmr, dated 1019 Sa'm'i!at=%&% a.d. 


1 Nanmika. 

2 Vag Yati. 

3 Yijaya. 

4 Vihala. 


5 Sri harsa. 

6 Yaso-dliarma deva. 

7 Banga. 

8 Jaya-yarma deva. 


This inscription possesses an adventitious interest in the fact, recorded in its text, 
relative to its having been engraved, 1st, in irregular letters ; 2nd, in clear character ; 
and 3rd, 54 years afterwards (S. 1173), re-engraved in Kalcuda characters. — ‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. viii. p. 160. 


Kumblii (35 miles N.K of Jabalpur) Saugor territory : Inscription^ S. 932=a.d. 876. 
Dynasty entitled Kula-Qhuri. 


1 Y'uva-Eiija-deva, a descendant of 

Kartta Viryj^a, of the race of 
Bharat. 

2 Kokalla. 

3 G-angeya-deva. . 

-—‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. viii. p. 481, 


4 Karna-deva. 

5 Yasas Karma-deva. 

6 Gaya Kama. 

7 Kara Singha. 

8 Yijaya Singha. 


[Mr. Ommanney, in forwarding the Mnltaye plates, of which the 
translation is subjoined, prefaces them with a few remarks : — ] 


There are no such names as Datta Efija,^ Govinda Ekja, Mhswamika E&ja,'-* or 
JSTanda Ehja, in tlie catalogue of Garha Mandala Ehjas. They may he descendants 
of Bakht Buland of Deogarh Bhlaghht, hut it iS not prohahle. It appears that they 
were Eah tors (Eashtra kutas), but still they were called Ghorowa or Goud,^ which 
induces me still to think they must have reigned somewhere in these parts. The 
villages mentioned have not the slightest resemblance in name to any in this district, 
nor can I discover any at all like them at Iloshanghbad or Jubalpiir. 


[In commenting on Mr. Ommanney’s communication, Prinsep 
adds: — ] 

One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name on the se.al, .and in the 
second line of the third page, Avhere the plate is much worn, viz., Yudhhsm-a in lieu 
of YudhCistara, which the Sadr Amin app<arently snppo.sed a corruption of Yudhish- 
thira. The first name also read as Datta Eaja should be Durgga Eiija. 

But the mo.st material correction applio.s to tlie date, which "Mr. Ommanney 
interprets as Samvat 1630, or a.d. 1573. The alphabeth.'al typi! at once proves that 
this supposition is many centuries too modern, nor do I elearly .see how the pandit 
could so far have mi.sled his master in the translation, seeing that the text is read by 
Mr. Ommanney him.sclf and the pandit iateslm shathma trins'oUarcshu. The 

J I read this name Dm-gga Efija.— J. P. 

® The Sadr Amin reads Maswmaika Ehja ; Imtit is proliahlo that the text should 
ho understood as Srimat-Swamika Eftia.—J. IV 

^ The word supposed to be Ghorowa is preei.sely tho .same as tlmt on the seal, the 
surname of the Ehja, YudhAsura, the ‘hero in hattlo,’ so that the connection with 
the Guild tribes cannot be thence deduced. ~"J. P. 
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obvious meaning of this is six huaclred and thirty besides, — just about the period -we 
should have assigned to thcf writing on eomparison with the Gupta and Gujarhti 
styles. But it is not at all certain that this is the coiTcct reading, or that the era can 
be as-siuncd to be that of Vikraiuiiditya. The precise letters in modern character are, 

Salca MU smnvatsare s' atesJm ? ? triij.s'ottarhhu. 

Now, in the first place, the era is here that of Saka or Salivhbana; in the next, 
after the word s'ateshu, hundred.^, in the plural numbei’, two unknown characters 
follow which may ho very probably numerals. The second has much resemblance to 
the modern xz or eight, hut the first is unknoivn and of a complex form; its central 
part reminds us of the ecpially enigmatical numeral in one of the Bhilsa inscriptions. 
It may, perhaps, designate in a cipher the word miM ^in numerals,' thus 

purporting ‘in the year of Saka, hundreds, numerically eight, and thirty over.’ A 
fertile imagination might again convert the cipher into the word eight, after- 

wards e.xprcssed in figures ; but I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, which in either case is 
of considerable antiquity, and indeed one of the most ancient of such records yet 
brought to light containing a date. 

TBASrSLATlON' OF THE MULTAYE PLATES. 

(On the Seal) Sri Yndhhsm-a (the adopted name of the prince). 

Swasti! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Ila?htrakiita (Eahtor), like the 
moon from the ocean of milk, was the Prince Sri Durga Efrja through whose con- 
ciliatory conduct to the meritorious, and his vigorous energy, extending his rule to 
the ocean, secured him the good- will of both parties (his friends and enemies). His 
son was Govinda Rhja, whose fame was earned in many a battle ; from Mm was bom 
the self-controlling and fortunate Prince Mhswamika Bhja, the unrivalled, whose 
valour is everywhere the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle, and was 
always victorious. His son is Sr( Nanda Efija, much respected by the pious ; hand- 
some, accomplished, humane, faultless, a dreadful avenger (Mia) on his enemies; 
foremost of the aspirants for military renown, chief of the dignified, and prominent 
among the active and intelligent, the very tree of desire (Mipa druma) to the 
necessitous. 

All natural and acquired qualities seek refuge in Ms virtuous breast, a firm 
Brhlimana— a firm Bhagavata' — his snruame is Sri Ynddhasura^ (the hero of battle). 
He hereby proclaims to all his officers, nobles, and the holders of villages, ‘Be it 
known to all of you that we, for the promotion of our father and mother’s virtues, 
consecrating with water, present to Sri Prabha Chaturveda, of the Eautsa tribe, the 
grandson of Mitra , Ohaturdeva, and son of Eana Prabha Chaturdeva, the village 
named Jalau Knha, bounded on the west by Kinihi-vajarh, on the north by Pipparikh, 
on the east by Jalukfi., and by TJjhnagrhma on the south,— on the full moon of the 
month of Karfcika. 

Let this gift be held unobjectionable and inviolate by onr own posterity, and by 
princes of other line.s. Should any whose mind is blinded with ignorance take it 
away, or he accessory to its resumption by others, he will be guilty of the five gi-eat 
sins.. , 

It is declared by the divine Vyksa, the compiler of the Vedas, ‘Many kings have 

^ That isj a rigid disciple of Vishriu. 

2 Mr. Ommanney reads ‘ Ghorowa Sur (Ghorowa the Sanscrit for Gond), but the 
word is evidently the same as that on the seal. 
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ill turn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for th(3 time is then sole enjoyer of 
the fruits thereof. ‘ The bestower of lauds will live sixty thousand years in heaven, 
hut he who resumes it, or takes pleasui-e in its resumption, is doomed to hell for an 
equal period.’ ’ 

In the Shakakhl, six' hundred and thirty years over, was written this edict (Susa- 
nam) ; Aula, the well-skilled in peace and war, wrote it. 

Table XXXIV. — Orissa, Or-Desa, or AtlaU'Besa, hod. CiiUach. 
From the Yansavali, and Raja Charitra, in the Uria language, preserved in the 
temple of Jagannkth, a record supposed to have been commenced in the 12th century. 
— Stirling’s ‘Account of Cuttack.’ ‘As. Res.,’ vol. xv., p. 257. 

After the usual detail of the Mythology, and early kings of India, down to 
Vikrauiaditya. 

A.D, 

142 Rato Kesari.2 
103 Tirhhoban deo. 

236 Nirmal deo. 

281 Bhi'ma deva. 

318 Subhan deva. Rakta bahu invades Jagannkth by sea, destroyed by an inun- 
. dation of the sea, that also formed the Chilka lake. 

Indra deva was captured and displaced by the Yavanas, who reigned for 146 
years. 

KESAUt-VANSA BESTOUED. 



I have kept here Shatkena as read by Mr. Ommanney, — J. P. 

2 Mr. Stirling says** that ‘no information whatever is afforded by the Orissa 
chronicles of the origin of the princes called the Kesari vamsa ; the founder of the new 
dynasty in a.d. 473 was Jajati (Yayhti) Kesari, a warlike and energetic prince, but 
who he was or whence he came we are not apprised. He soon cleared his dominions 
of the Yavanas, who then retired to their own country ’ Perhaps the present inscrip- 
tion may in some measure remove tliis obscurity. It commences with the compiest 
of TJdhra or Orissa by Janamajeya, the king of Telinga. It is possible tliat this 
alludes to the prince of that name in the Puranic lists, but the locality of his 
dominion and the name.s of his immediate successors arc wliolly different fiom those 
of the Magadha lino, and their history is circurastantially told as of events transpired 
not long antecedent to the Ke.sari dynasty of Orissa. His son was Dirgharava, ancl 
from the latter was born Apavara, who died without issue. The kingdom was then 
overrun hy invaders from foreign eomitries (perhaps the same designated as Yavanas 
in Stu-ling’s ‘Chronicles’), when Vichittravira, another descendant of Janemejaya 
reigning in a neighbouring kingdom, possessed himself of Orissa. His son was named 
Ahhimanyh ; his again Chandihara; and from the latter descended Udyotaka Kesari, 
whose mother, KoUivati, created the temple to Siva as Brahme.swara. The date of 
the inscripticin is expressed only in terms of the reign, but, from the style of the 
Hevandgari, it may he confidently affirmed to be later than the epoch fixed for Lalat 
Indra Icem'i (617 a.d.). TJdyotaka Kesari must, then, he one of the thirty-two un- 
recorded princes who succeeded him in the Kesari line previous to the establishment 
of the Gangavamsa family ou the Cuttack throne. The figure 3, it may he remarked, 
closely resembles the ancient form of this numeral; the 8 is nearly of the modern 
shape. 

[The following is tho list of immcs supplied by this inscription:— -} 

1. .Tananiejayu.— 2. Dirgharava. —S. Apavfmi. —4. Yichitravira.— o. Alihimanyu. 
-—6, Chandihara, — 7, Udyotaka Kesari, — On tlie 3rd of the light half of Phalguna 
of the Samvafc 18, of the victorious i-eign of rhja Udyotaka Kesari Deva, wlio was 
most rich, king of kings, a raja of the liuiar line and lord of Kaliiiga. ‘Jour, As. 
Soo. &ngJ October, 1837. 

a ‘ As. Res.,’ vol. xv.jbp. ‘265. ■ Y 
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Aiianta Kesari. 

617 Liiliit Indra Kesari, liuili; tlie Bhuvaneswar temple, 6.'57. 

Thirty-two reigns, oxteuding 455 years. Cuttack built, 989. 

GAHOA-VANSA. ^ Tribhiivaria. 1 

1131 Cluirang, Saraiiga deva, or Cbor Ganga, invaded Ori.ssa. | i)ova. 
1151 Gaugeswara deva, extended dominions. i Troli. 

1174 Ananga Bhim doo, ascended Gajapati throne; endo'ived Jagan- I lludradeva. 

nhth ; struck coin ; title It&.wat liai.® 

1201 Ehfeswara deo. 

1236 Ehja Karsinh deo, built Kanhrak (black pagoda) 1277. 

FIVK NAUA SINHAS AND SIX BHANITS, CALLED THE STJUAJ-VANSA IlAJAS. 

1451 Kapil Indra deo, adopted by the last .Bhinu, assisted Telinga Rhia against 
Mnsalnians, 1457. 

1471 (Himber ? Rai of TTria, according to Ferishta.) 

1478 Pursottem deo, conquers Conjeveram. 

1503 Pertbb Ruclra deo, left thirty-two sons, all. murdered by 
1524 Govind deo, his minister. 

1531 Perth)) Chakra deo, the last of tile dynasty. 

1539 Karsiiiba Jenna; deposed by 

1560 Telinga Alukunk deo, (Ilaricbandan) invaded, and sovereignty of Orissa over- 
thromi, by King of Bengal, 1568. 

1 This inscription is stated to be engraved on a, slab about six or seven feet high, 
which is to be found close to the temple of Rudradeva at Warangal, the modern name 
for the ancient capital of the Telingana rhias, caRed in this inscription ArunaJmnda- 
pura or patana. The inscription, — that is, its commencement and close, excluding 
the Sanskrit slokas, — is in an old dialect of mixed Telugn and Oorya. It is valualile 
as containing the genealogy of rhja Rndradevp, and showing that the jjrevious 
dynasty established at Warangal was overcome and displaced by his father, caUed 
Proli rhja. The inscription gives an anthentic date also for the reign of Rudradeva 
in Telingana, viz., 1054 Saka, corresponding with 1132 a.d., and' shows this to be 
the rhja, called in the temple annals of Jagannath, Churang or Clmrgunga, ivho is 
said to have overrun Katak coming from the Kaniatik, and to have founded or 
established the Gunga-vansa dynasty in the very year of this inscription, riz., 1054 
Saka. Rbja Rudradeva is mentioned as a benefactor of Jagannatb, and Katak is 
included in the boundaries which are assigned to his dominions at that period. These 
are described in the inscription as extending as far as the sea to the east; the Sree 
Saila ? raoimtains to the south ; as far in another direction, which must bo west, as 
Biikataka; while to the north his rule extended as far as the Malyavanta, norv per- 
haps the Malyagiii, mountain, west of Baleswar.— 1. Trihhuvana, a groat warrior, of 
the Kakalya race.— 2. Mala Deva, ‘chief of the Kakalya rhjas.’— 3. Pi'oli ihja, the son 
of Mala Deva, reduces Govind lAja, king of Tailapa? gives back his kingdom to the 
king of Erha; a conquers and brands the founder of Khdha in Mantra-kutaagar, 
and because the Erha rbja declines to ioin in the- expedition, expels him afterwards 
from his riij.— -4. Rudradeva. Ascenaancy gained by Bhiina r5,ja (half-brother of 
Rudradeva), consequent upon the death of the Gbfcnma rija, the Cborbadaya rhja, 
and the king of Tailapa; inflatedAvith these successes, he ventures to defy Rudradeva. 
EMma flies in terror. 

» [Bhubaneswa (in Orissa) Inscription. ‘Jour. As, Soe, Bong.,’ vol. vi., p. 278, 
Ankjanka Mima, the brother of “an excellent man,” who had come to tire throne 
through marriage with Saramh, the daughter of Aliirama,' Prinsep adds, ‘the date of 
Ananga Bldma' also agrees closely with what was assumed from the style of the 
alphabet and the Sanmt 32 of the Basu-deva slab (inscription in As. Soe. Museum, 
vol, vi., p, 88, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.’). It will hence become a question whotber 

a The pundits say this is not Orissa, which always in the old dialects is written 
Oordha Des. : 
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KHtlBBA EAJAS ; BHTjf-VANSA, OR ZEMINdIRI RACE. 
1680 Ramclmudr a deo, titular E6ja under Akbar. 

1609 Pursottem deo. Afghan, incursions. 

1630 Narsinh deo. 

16t55 Gang'adhar deo. 

1656 Balbhadder deo. 

1664 Miiknnd deo. 

1692 Dirb Sink deo. 

1715 Harikishen deo. 

1720 Gopinhth. deo. 

1727 Eamchandra deo. Boundary much reduced. 

1743 Birkishore deo. Mahratta depredations. 

1786 Dirb Sink deo, attached to N&gpm‘, 1755-6. 

1798 Mukund Deo, deposed by the English, 1804. 


Table XXX Y.; — Rajas of Nepal. 

The mythology of Nephl commences, like that of Kashm'u’, with the desiccation 
of the valley, for ages full of water, by a Muni called Naimimi) whence the name of 
the country ISTaiphla), whose descendants swayed the sceptre for near 500 years.— 
Kirkpatrick’s ‘Mpal.’ > 


B.c. 3803 Bhurimah5gah (adjusted back 
at 18 years per reign, 
B.o. 844 ?) 

3795 Jayagupta. 

3722 Permagupta, 

3631 Sri.Harkh. 

3564 Bhimagupta. 

3526 Munigupta. 

3489 Bishengupta. 


B.c. 3423 Jayagupta II., overcome by 
E&jpnts of the Terai, 
near Janakpur, b.c. 700 ? 

3211 Bal Sinha, descendant of 
Mahipa Gophla. 

3302 Jaya Sinha. 

3281 Bhuwhni Sinha, overcome by 
the 


KEBRAT TRIBE OF EASTERN MOUNTAINEERS. 


3240 Tellang, adjusted date, b.c. 
646 .? 

3150 Daskham. 

3113 Balhncha. 

3081 Kingli. 

3040 Henanter. 

2990 Tuskhah. 


2949 Srupast. 

2910 Part). 

2854 Jety dastrl. 

2794 Panchem. 

2723 King-king-king. 
2667 Sdiiand. 

2627 Thdmii. 


these figures are, in aU cases, to be referred to a Cuttack era, or whether the same 
Devaii&gari alphabet was in use from ShekawTiti to Benare.s, Dinajpur, and Orissa, in 
the 12th century, while each prince had then an era of his own.’ ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 280.’] 

[The fellow inscription alluded to is to the following effect :— ] 

This inscription is without date; but the form of the letters and the names of 
persons mentioned will probably render the fixing of its age an easy matter to those 
conversant with such subjects. It was composed by a pandit named Sri Vhcluispati, 
in praise of a brfihman of rank and learning, styled Bhatta Srf Bhava-deva, and bis 
family ; and it would appear that the slab on which it i.s engraved must have been 
allixed to some temple of whicli Bhava-deva wa.s the foiuuk'r. The individuals of 
tlii.s family, ivhose names are given, are~l. Shvarna Muni, the root of the gotra t)r 
line. — 2. Bhava-deva 1st, a descendant of the above, who.sc elder and v(mn<>-er 
hrothor-s were Malili-dcva and Attahftsa.— 3. Bathfmga, son of the above, wlu) Imd 
.seven younger brothers.— 4. Atyanga, son of the above.— 5. Budha, son of tin; above, 
suniamed Sphurita.— 6. Adi-deva, son of the above.— 7. Govardlmna, son of the 
above, whose mother’s name was Devakf.— 8 Bhava-deva 2n(], son of the above, 
suniamed Baia-valaWh-bhujanga, whose mother’s name was Shngokfi, and who was 
minister to Raja Harivarma-deva and his son. 




EAJAS OF NEPAL. 

2CU 

2558 

Jaigri. 


2066 

Teshu, 

2498 

Jenueo. 


2019 

Sungmia. 

2425 

Suonkoh, 


1950 

Jusha. 

2365 

Th\ir. 


1887 

Goiitho. 

2294 

Thamu, 


1813 

Kimbhiira. 

2211 

Barmah. 


1739 

Gfilijang’, displaced by Khetris 

2138 

Gunjeh. 



of the 


Kashkitn. 






SUBYA-VAKSA BACE. 



724 Vasu datta vema. 

691 Sripatri. 

688 Siva ?riddi. 

611 Vasanta deya. 

650 Deva, 

493 Biilih (Vriksha) deva. 

,436 Sankara deva. 

386 Bralima deva. 

335 Mto deva, erected Samlihti- 
nkth mundil. 

297 Make deva. 

247 Yasanta deva. 

190 Udaya deva, 

143 MOn deva, II., three years’ 
drought. 

98 Sukam. 

48 Siva deva. 

6 JIarendra deva. 

A.B. 27 Bhima deva, varma, displaced 
by the 

AHIllS, OB. OEIGINAI, SOVEBEI&NS. 

43 Bishen giipta. j 178 Bhiimi gupta, expelled by 

117 Krishpa gnpta, 1 

THE STEVEKIT DYNASTY, EESTOBED. 

778 Soho deva. 

807 Vikrama deva. 

808 l^arendra deva. 

810 Ganakhma deva.* 

895 TJdaya deva. 

901 Narohay deva. 

908 Bhoj deva bhadra. 

917 Lakshtni khm deva datta. 

938 Jdya deva, reduced Patan. 

958 Fdaya deva. 

966 Bala deva. 

:977 Padiein deva. 

984. Kag Arjuna. ' 

: 987 Sankar deva. 

1004 Bam deva. ^ 

1006 Sri Harak deva- 
1022 Siva deva. 

1060 Indra deva. 

1062 Mhudeva. 

1067 Naren&^^^ 

1 This is exactly the first year of the Fewar ora. He, it is said, introduced the 
Samvat into Fephl, which may apply to this, and not to the era of Tikramhditya. 
(With one or two exceptions, marked *, these reigns are of natural lengths, and 
require no adjustment.) 


218 Siva deva varma (adjusted 
date, A.D. 470). 

259 Anghti varma. 

301 Kirtm varma. 

319 Bhima Arjuna deva. 

358 Fanda deva. 

371 Siva deva. 

387 Fareudra deva. 

424 Bala deva. 

441 Sankara deva. 

463 Bhima Arjuna deva, II. 

469 Jaya deva. 

488 Sri hala deva. 

504 Kondara deva. 

531 Jaya deva, II, 

574 Bala deva, III. 

585 Balanjun deva. 

622 Bagbaha deva (adjusted date, 

A.D. 8801). 

985 Sikar deva,* 


1658 

1608 

1517 

1441 

1385 

1311 

1270 

1249 

1187 

1130 

1081 

1025 

977 

901 

824 

763 


Fevesit (adjusted date of con- 
quest, b.g. 178). 

Matta liktio. 

Kaikvarma. 

Pasupush deva (founded Pas- 


Bhoskar varma, a great con- 
queror. 

Bhumi varma 
Chandra varma. 

Jaya varma. 

Yrisha varma. 

Sarva varma. 

Pathi (Prithi) varma. 

Jist (Jayertha) varma. 

Kuber (Kuvera) varma. 

Hari varma. 

Siddhi varma. 

Haridatta varma (founded 
Sanae Faravan temple). 
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1073 

1153 

1157 

1164 

1280 


1323 

1323 


Rxidra dova.* 

Amiita deva (a great dearth). 
Sdmesar deva. 

Baz khin deva. 


Newdr 

year. 

1731 1600 


1195 Anya mall — a famine . 

1 244 0 bhay a mall, ditto, and earth • 
quake-s. 

1246 Jaya deva. 

Anvyantamall deva. K&sias and Tirhut families settled in Nep&l, Saravat 
1344, A.D. 1287. 

J ayanauda deva. 

Jaya sinha mall. 

Jaya Raera mall, daughter married Hari Chandra, Raja of Benares— Ms 
daughter, Rhj Laehmi, succeeded, hut was deposed by 
Jaya deva, who was dispossessed of the throne by 
Hara sinha deva. Raja of Simroun, who was expelled from his own 
dominions by the Patau sovereign of DihM. (See below.) 

Belal Sinha, capital Bhatgaon, 

Sri deva mall. 

Nhya mall. 

Asokamall. 

Jestilimall. 

Jait mall. 

?Jaya Eksha MaU (or Jye Kush Mull), divided Patan, Khatmandu, 
Banepa, and Bhatgaon between his daughter and three sons. 


BHATGAOir. 

Raya Malla. 

Bhu Bhin maUa. 

Besson malla. 

790-800 1669-79 Jaya Chakra maR. 

Trihoka maUa 

Jagat JoM malla. 

Jay Jeta mitra malla. 

816 1695 Bhupati Indra malla. 

842 1721 Ranjit malla, formed 

alliance with Gurk- 
has, which ended in 
his subversion, and 
finally that of all 
Nepiil. 


Newar year. 


ILANEPA. 

Ran Malla. 


KHATMANUU, 


Ratna malla. 

763 1632 Jaya Prakbs malla, 

777 1656 Pratkp malla. 

783 1662 Jaya Yoga Prakhs malla. 
816 1695 Jaya PrakOs malla. 

822 1701 Bhaskara malla. 

836 1715 Mahendra malla. 

843 1722 Jaya Jagat Jaya malla. 

845 1724 ) Jaya Yoga PrakOs mall, 
874 1753 j from Patan. 


Newfir year. 

A daughter. 

1 Nowtiryear. 

837 1716 

Rishi nirmal dexm. 

775 

1654 

Siddhi Nara Sinha. 

843 

1722 

Jaya Zughir Yoga 

806 

1685 

Mrman Indra malla. 



malla deva. 

810 

1689 

Yoga Karcndra malla. 

840-42 

1729-31 

Jaya Vishnu malla. 

816 

1695 

Malxipat Indra mall. 

863 

1742 

Jaya Yoga PrakOs 

817 

1696 

J aya vira mahendra. 



xnalla deva. 

827 

1706 

J aya Indra malla deva. 

870 

1749-5 

Java Vi.shixu malla 

836 

1715 

Ilridiah Narasinha. 



Agani. 


GXriUCHALI DYNASTY, ni5.SCENDBD FEOH THE UDAYAimE RAJIHJT.S, OCCUrnU) KEMAON 
AND NOAKO't, foe SIX OE EIGHT GENEEATIONS, PEIOK TO CONUXJi:KT 01' NEX'Al,. 
A.S. , 

1690 1768 Prfthinarayan Skh. 

1693 1771 Pei’thb Sinha Shh deva, 

1697 1775 Ran Behadur (,BehMxir Still regent), deposed by nobles, 1800. 
1722 1800 Girwan Yudh Vikrama S&h dox’a. 

’ [The date.s iii the Nowhr cycle inserted in this table were written in by Jas. 
Priasep, on the printed page of his own copy of the * Useful Tables.’] 


EAJAS OF BBNGAT,. 
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A.S. 

1726 1804 Ban BdiCuIiu*, rettmis from Benares, deposed and assassinated. 

1727 1805 Girrun Yudli Vikramii Sidi deva, again, 

1738 1816 Rajeiulra Vikrama Sali dova. 

The Khatraandu and Patau names, and all the dates from 1632 downwards, are 
confirmed by jSTepfilese coins in niy possession, collected by Dr. Bramley. — J.P. 


Table XXXYI . — Edjas of Bmiangarha, or Simromif in the Tardi, 

south of ETepaL 


PEOM KISKPATIllCIC. 

A.i). 844 Kana dova. 

Kanak deva. 
Narsinha deva. 
Ehma Sinha deva. 
Bliad Sinha deva. 
Karm Sinha deva. 
1323 Hara Sinha deva. 


FROM HODGSOS’S LIST, ‘ JOVR, AS. SOC.’ 

vol. iv. p. 123. 

Nhii 3 nipa deva, founded Simroun, 
, A.D. 1097. 

Ganga deva. 

Nara Sinha deva. 

Bhina Sinha deva. 

Sakti Sinha deva. 

Hara Sinha deva, compelled to ab.aii" 
don his capital and take refuge in 
the hills, when Simroun was de» 
sti'oycd by Tughlak Shkh, in 1323 
A.D. See above foi’,bis connection 
with the Bhj of Hephi. 


Table XXXVII .— of Bengal, capitals, ICanauj? — Gfaur. 

Abu’l Fazl enumerates three Dynasties anterior to the family of Bhuphla, w'hicli 
last is identified by inscriptions found at Benares, Monghir, Dinajpur, etc,, mz. :~ 

The family of Bhugrut (Bhagiratha), Eshatriya— -24 princes, reigned 2418 years. 

The family of Bhojgorya, Kaith-— 9 princes, reigned 260 years. 

The family of Udsoor (Adisur), Kaith— 11 princes, reigned 714 years. 

Then follows the family of Bhupkl, to whose 10 reigns 689 years are allotted, 
which is evidently too much ; the succession of names differs also somewhat from 
those of the inscriptions. 


FBOM ABU’L fazl. 

‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ vol.ii.p .21, 
Bhopkla. 

1027 Dhirphla. 

1050 Deopkla. 

Bhupatip&la. 

Dhanpatphla. 

Bijjcnphla, 

Jayaphla. 

Iia.jap6.la. 

S aia. 
phla. 


MONGHIE FLAtB.^ 

Gopaia, 
Dhermapaia, 
Devapkla. 

BTJDAL platB. 
Bajapkla. 

Siicapaia. 

. Narayanpaia, 

SABHATH ISrSCBIFIION, 

Mahipila. 

Sthirapaia. 

Vasantap&la. 

1017 Eumai’apaia (Fer.) 


DINAJPUE COPFEE-PLATE. 

Lokapaia. 

Dhermapaia. 

J ayaphla, 

Dcvapala. 
Earkyanpaia 
(Two names illegible.) 
Bajapala. 
Vigrahapaia, 
MaMpkla, atBenares. 
Hayapkla. 

1027 Vigrahapkla. 


1 The Monghir plate, dated 23 or 123 Samvat, evidently refers to the Bhupkla 
dynasty, and not to the Vikramhditya era, as was supposed by ilkins, J ,F. 
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VATBYA EAJAS OP BENGAL. 

100!} Sulili Sen. 

106f) Belal Sen, built tlie town of Gaur, 
1116 Labshman Sen. 

1123 M&,dhaTa Sen. 

1133 Kesava Sen. 

1151 Stira Sen, 

1154 N&,i4yana— Noujeb, last raja of 
Abu’l Fazl’s list. 

Laksbmana. 

1200 Lakshmaniya. 

(See Muhammadan dynasties). 


'.BAKEEGANJ INSCUIVTION,’ 1136 A.B. 

Vijaya Sena. 

Ball ilia Sima. 

Lakslimaua Sena, 

Kesava Sena, 


1 [ ‘ The jiurport of the whole inscription is, a grant in perpetuity to a hr-dhinan 
named Iswara deva sarma, of the Vatsa tribe, of the villages of Bhgille, Bettogata, 
and Udyamitna, situated between four equally unknown places in Banga, or Bengal : 
unless Garhaghataka be GhoraghMa in the Dinhjpur, or Vikraniapur, the place of 
that name in the Decca district. The mention of tanks of fresh water, with houses 
built on the raised banks for protection against inundation,— of the neighbouring 
jangal in the west, and of the saline soils, is in favour of the locality being in the 
B&kerganj district itself, on the edge of the Sundarbans, where sea salt is still manu- 
factured. Probably the Chanda Bhanda tribe, made over as property along with the 
soil, may have been the poor class named from this tract (quasi Sandabaiula, as, 
indeed, it is generally pronounced) employed in the salt works, and, like the modern 
Molangis, only a step or two removed from slavery. Eegarding the Vaiclya dynasty 
of Bengal (so called from its founder being of the medical ca.ste), there is the same 
uncertainty as in almost all other portions of Indian history. Some make Adisur the 
progenitor: he who is stated to have applied to the reigning king of Kauaiij, 
Kanyakubja, for a supply of hrkhmans for the Bengal provinces ; but the catalogues 
recorded, on good authority, in the ‘ Ayin-i Akbarf,’ place the whole of the Bhnpfila 
dynasty, extending to 698 years, between Adisur and Sukh Sena, the father of 
Ballkla Sena, who built the fort of Gaur. No mention of either of these parties is 
made in the present inscription, hut on the contrary, the father of Baliala Sena is 
distinctly stated to be Vijaya Sena ; and as this is, I believe, the first copper-plate 
record of a grant by the family, we should give it the ^preference to books or tradi- 
tions, on a point of histoiy so near its own time : for Kcsava Sena is but tlio iburtli 
in descent from Vijaya on the plate; or the fiftli, if we take Abu’l Fnzl’s list. It i.s 
curious that wherever the name of Kesava Sena occurs on the _ plate there arc marks 
of an erasure ; as if the grant had been prepared during the reign of Madliava Sena, 
and, on his dying before it was completed (for such a plate rmist have taken a long 
time to engrave), the name of his successor, Kc.sava, fortunately happening to lie (if 
the same prosodial quantity, was ingeniously substituted, and ■)nutalii iniini/ir, the en- 
dowment wn.s completed and promulgated. Ilosava must have lii'cn in ibis case the 
brother of Mfdhava. Little of the historical occurrcncen ol‘K'csa\u’s reign are !o be 
gathered from the inflated eulogistic style common to this species of composition. It 
IS said, in: general terms, that ho kept his enemies in awe, that he was nligioiis ami 
bountiful to the priesthood. I’ho title of Sankara Gaureswura, appiiod to ail the, mem- 
bers of the family, may mean cither the auspicious family of tlie city of Gaur, or it 
may convey a sly hint, by the substitution of for (mive.l race} of flm 

inferior caste of the Sena dynasty. Notliing is said of tlie niiraeuloiis deseeni of 
Balltda Sena, as before remarked ; but he is .said to have woi'.'jliipjied S'iva, for niauy 
hundred years (in former generations) to obtain so fimions a .sou as Laksliin.-aia, Somi', 
— who seems to have been the hero of tlie family,— eruetiiig ]iillarri of vietorv ami 
altar-sat Benare.s, AllaliabacI, and JTagannfitha. It may, liowover, ii.; reasonably doiilited 
whothtT these monuments of his greatness ever existed el.sewliere tbaii in tlie poet’s 
imagination. The date of the grant is very clearly written in tlie lowermost iine 
^ sammt Z jy^aistha dine, ,,, but the re.«t is tmt legiiile. ildvd year 

douhtle.ss refers to the reign of 3£e?ava/Scna, which bring.s the age of the plalc to ilic 
year 1136 of our era,’] 
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Tamb ^KX.Ylll.-^lidj(is of — -aneienihj Juimruf. 

The best authority is a Native History (‘Assam Biiranji’) by Hulimiii Dhaikiyhl 
Phtikan, of Gohhti. Bengal, era 1236. ‘As Jour.,’ 1830, p. 297 j also Mr. Scott’s 
MS. Notes, arranged by Dr. MeOosh. — Buchanan is not to bo trusted prior to Ilmira 
Siniia. [Tezpur inscription, ‘Jour, As. Soc. Bong.’ toI. ix., p. 766.] 

After bringing’ down the genealogies to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir (Dharm- 
ap&la, etc., who invited hrfihmans from Glaiu’ to his com-t, north of the Brhhmaputra ! ) 

nilAHMAI'BTBA DTirASXY, 240 ■yEABS. 

Shusfmkir, or Arimatn, built fort of Yidyagarh. 

Phainguya, an usurper of the race of Kumateshvraru 
Guj alike, former line restored. 

Shukarauku. 

Mrigankii, without issue ; died A.». 1478. . ■ 

Assam divided into 12 petty states. 

1498 invaded by Diilal Gbhzi, son of Hosain Sbhh. 

Musundhr Glidzi. . 

Sulthn Ghihsuddin; after whom 12 states restored, of which Nara, ca.st of 
Saumar, liad been gradually rising into power since the middle of the 13th 
contury. 

INDBATAHSA (wu) DYNASTy. 

1230 ? Chu-kapha, became independent, and spread conquests, surnamed Asama 
(unequalled), whence Assam. 

1268 Chu-toiipha, son, defeated the Raja of OachSr. 

1281 Ghu-benplia. 

1293 Ohu-kangpha. 

1332 Ohu-khamplia ; valley invaded by Muliahimad Shhh, 1337. 

1364-9 Interregnum of five years ; when the ministers installed 
1369 Chu-taoph'a, a relation, conquered Ohhiitiyas. 

1372 Ghu-khhmethepa, a tyrant, Miled by Ms ministers. 

1405-14 Interregnum of nine yeans. 

1414 Ghu-dangpha, conquered as far as the river Knrutoya, 

1425 ' Ohu-jhngpha, Ms son. 

1440 Ghu-phiikpha, ditto. 

1458 Chu-singpha, ditto. 

1485 Ohu-hangplm, ditto. 

1491 Ohu-simpha, a tyrant, put to death. 

1497 Interregnum, and Hosain Shhh’s invasion, 1498. 

1506 Chu-humpha, a brother, various conquests, 

1549 Chu-klunpha, his son, built Gurgram. 

1563 Chu-khrunpha. 

1615 Clni-chainpha ; introduced refornns ; protected Dharmanarain. 

1640 Chu-n'irapha, a tyrant, dethroned., . 

1643 Chu-chinph.'i.’- 

1 647 Kuku-raikhoya Goliani, dethroned for Ms brother. 

1665 ? Ohukum, or Jayadhwaja Sinha, adopted Hindu faith ; defeated Aurangzib’s 
general ? 

1621* Cbakradlnvaja (or Brija) Sinha, built fort of Gohkti ; (Skmagrya deva, 

Me. 0) ; repulsed Aurangzib’s general ? called Chukum ? 

1665 Tfodayaditya Sinba, attempted to convert the people.r ^ - 

1677 Parbattia Kunria. 

1681 Lorarhja, for some reigns confusion prevailed until 

1683* Gadadbara Sinha ; Ms son Kana set aside, 

A.s, 1570, A.D. 1648 — also called Prathpa Sinh, the Hindu name 
of GAMs%^Aa~(Jenkins) ; he was of the Dehingia family, who took the name of 
Narain ; the other branch, Toiighonent, took the title of Sinha. ~J. P. . 

20 
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1689-1713* Rudra Sinlia, built Raugpur and JorbSit ; his coins first bear BengCili 
inscriptions. 

1715-21* Siva Sinha, established Hindu festivals. 

1723-26* I’huleswari, his wife, acquires sovereign rule. 

1729-30* Pramatheswari devi, ditto. 

1732-36* Ambikh devi, ditto. 

1738-43* Sarvveswari devi, ditto. 

1744* Pramatha Sinha, made equitable land settlement. 

1751* Rhieswara Sinha, embellished Rangpur, allied with Manipur. 

1771* Lakshmi Sinha Harendra, younger son, raised and deposed by minister. 
1779* GaurinS-tha Sinha, his son. 

1792* Bharata Sinha Mahhm&ri, conquers Rangpur, and 

1793* Sarv&.nanda Sinha, usurps power at Baingmara. 

1796* Bharata Sinha again attempts, but is killed. 

Gourinhtha Sinha, restored by British ; died at J orhht. 

1808* Kamaleswara Sinha, or Kinnarhm, not crowned. 

Rhja Chandrakanta Sinha Narendra, fled to Ava. 

Purandhar Sinha, great grandson of Rfijeswara Sinha, expelled by Burmese, 
and 

Chandrakanta, restored, but deposed again, and 

Yogeswar Sinha, raised by Assamese wife of an Ava monarch, under 

Menghi Maha Theluah, the Burmese general and real governor. 

1824 Burmese expelled by English. 


1712* Date of Manipuri square coins, 

1763* Persian coins of Rtija Mir Sinh of Rangpur. 
1780* BengMi coins qf Jayantea Rhja. 


Table XXXIX . — Rajas of Manipur, Miethik, or MogVi. M'oni the 



Miehoula or royal genealogical roll, 

Gapt. Pemberton's MS. 


A.D. 


Years. 

A.D. 


Years. 

35 .!> Pakbungba, reigned 

... 140 

1200 

Thaw&ltha.ba 

.. 36 

174 

Kboi 

... 90 

1236 

Obingtanglaltbaba 

.. 11 

264 

Tanutliingmang 

... 100 

1247 

Thing bafsel bomba 

.. 5 

364 

Koening gualba 

... 15 

1252 

Puraitliaba 

.. 16 

379 

Pensiba 

... 15 

1268 

Kbumomba 

... 15 

394 

Kanu kliangba 

... 15 

1283 

Moeramba 

,.. 24 

411 

Nairn khamba 

... 47 

1307 

Tbangbilulthaba 

.. 22 

428 

Nairn pbamba 

... 90 

1329 

Kongyamba 

.. 31 

518 

Samuerang 

... 60 

1360 

Telbueba 

.. 19 

668 

Kol Thiioba 

... 90 

1399 

Lamelba 

.. 6 

663 

Nanuthingliong 

... 100 

1409 

Pfilsoba 

.. 24 

763 

Khongtekcha 

... 10 

1437 

N inthoukborabo, reigned. . . . 

.. 35 

784 

Kaereleba...... ... 

... 15 

1472 

Keyamba 

40 

799 

Yaraba 

... 22 

1512 

Koeremba 

.. 6 

821 

Ayangba 

... 89 

1517 

Lamchaigmanba 

.. 3 

910 

Ningioucheng 

... 39 

1520 

Nongyilphuba 

.. 9 

949 

Eiphl lal Thaba 

... 24 

1529 

Kapomba 

.. 17 

973 

Yanglao kai phamba ....... 

... 8 

lO’Jtb 

Tahgcliomba 

., 4 

981 

Eerehgba 

... 89 

1550 

Chulhiraba 

.. 17 

1070 

Laiyamba 

... 66 

1567 

Mungyaraba 

.. 35 

1126 

Loikmgba,. 

... 30 

1602 



1156 

Moayoirclba...,..,.....,.,..i, 

... 14 

1657 

Khtdtihouba 

.. 14 

1170 

Eiwalthaba ... 

... 30 

1671 

Paikhomba 

.. 31 


* These dates are confirmed by coins in Maraden’s Hum. Or. and others in 
&pfaiii Jenkins’ collection.: 
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1714 

1753 

1756 

1758 

1764 


Charairoiigba 12’ 

Pamliaiba — Gkaribnawaz, or 
Garraiini Raja, or Myaug- 

gmimba....,! 39 

IfliakhilaRlitiba, or Oogat 

Shah, 1. 3 

Mingthoekhomba — ' Bharat 

Shah 2 

Grouri Sham — Maramba 6 

Chingthangkhomba, or Jaya j 
Sinha, Nongnangkliomba.. 2] 


1766 Gouree Shhin 

1767 Jaya Sinha 

1793 Eobin chandra 

1801 Modu chandra 

1S06 Oharjit Sinha 

1812 Mi'ii'jit Sinha, expelled by 
Barmais, 1819. 

1824 Gambhir Sinha, brother, re- 
gained possession. 

1834 Kirti Sinha, a minor, .son of 
ditto. 


1 

31 

3 

0 

6 


Table ILL.—T/ie JVarapati, or Sholan Dvnastj/ of Karnatd,, Dravira, 
and the southern portion of the Peninsula. Twenty-seven Rajas, 
reigned 534 years. 


(Contemporary with the Gajapati and AsTapati Dynasties ; frotn a MS. translated by 

Buchanan.) 


Tears. 

Ftinga Sholan, reigned ...... 32 

Culatunga Sholan ,,,.,18 

E&jendra Sholan 11 

Tiranladi Oanda Sholan ...... 13 

Carical Sholan... 21 

Ar undavaii Sholan ............ 13 

Vomyara Sholan 17 

Shhyangana Sholan...., 15 

Munalinda Sholan 12 

Mavanedi Canda Sholan „.... 16 

Vakuia Sholan 14 

Alaperinda Sholan 8 

Tiraveratn Sholan ............ 15 


Tears* 

Arlcana Cadaraai Canda Sho- 


lan, reigmed 62 

Jayam Canda Sholan 12 

Kirimi Canda Sholan 20 

Tondaman Sholan 12 

Buddam Cattam Sholan 45 

Shomuman Sholan 11 

Ghingni Canda Sholan 11 

Sundra Pandia Sholan 40 

Potthpa Sholan 24 

Shingu Yullanda Sholan 14 

Deva Sholan 10 

Shayanahatti Sholan 15 

Vira Sholan SO 


800? Shayangara Sholan, 24 years ; the MS. makes the final date a.d. 288. 
After the overthrow of the Narapati dynasty, Ivaruata <ind Dravira 
seem to have been separated from the southern districts, in which the 
Chera, Chola, and Pandava lines were at first united under one 
sovereignty. 


TinUTBEN MAKA HAJAS OE MADUEA, TANTORK, Aism COIMBETORE, KEIGKED 
239 TEARS. 


Tears. 

TJdiauiara, reigned ............ 18 

Jeya deva .................19 

Lohita^ 10 

Glanga dira 11 

Vaina deva 13 

Terupulinda ..................... 34 

Pattbrnran 43 


AiD. Tears 

Srf Devan&tha, reigned 38 

Malik Arjana 7 

Adi liaer 13 

Mahb sustra 16 

Visiivesvara 8 

950? Ohindrabuti 9 


After which follow the Belbl Rbjas of the Karnata, and the petty Polyger 
dynasties of Mbdura, etc. ^ 


1 During this dynasty the palace of Mbdura; is supposed to have been erected. 
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Table XLI . — Beldl Rdjas of the Jfarndta. Capital, Biodrasmiidra. 


‘ Nine Princes governed above the Ghats 98 years, and afterwards below the Glihts 
111 years.’ — (Buehaiian, ‘ Mysore,’ vol. iii. p. 112.) 


MACKES ZIB’S ms. 

A.n. 

■ 984 Ilayiisala Belfila rhya. 

1043 Yiuhclitya Belhla. 

1073 Yareyfxnga BelMa. 

1114 Vishnu Verddhana Belhla. 

1 145 Vijaya Narasinha Belhla. 

1188 Vira BeKda. 

1233 Viva Narasinha deva. 

1249 Vira Sonieswara. 

1268 Vira Narasinha, taken by the 
Muhamraadaus, and his capital 
destroyed in IsilO-ll. 


BUCHANAN, VOL. III. P. 474. 

A.D, . Years. 

IXai a BeKda Baya, reigned... 18 

Vira B. K 11 

ChinnaB. R... 22 

Deva B. R 14 

1016 Vishnu verti B. R 28 

Hari' B. R 19 

Tmadi B. R 17 

Visia B. R 16 

Buea B. R 22 

China Buca B. R 8 


Table A. 


[Mr. "Walter Elliot, of tEe Madras Civil Service, some years ago 
(1836) contributed to the ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc.’ an elaborate reswwe of a 
series of no less than 595 Hindu inscriptions, collected chiefly in the 
Southern Mahratta country, or the district of Dharwa; in the western 
part of the Nizam’s territories; in Mysore, the Mangalore collectorate, 
etc. In due preface to his table of results derived from these especially 
authentic documents, I prefix an outline of his supplementary remarks 
which more properly form an inti'odnction to the inscribed genealogies 
of the leading race : — ] 


‘This [the Ohalukya] is the oldest race of which wo find satisfactory mention 
made in the records of the Dekkan; they seem to have belonged to the great tribe 
that, under the general name of Rajpfits, exercised doniiiuon over the whole of the 

Northern and Central India The names anterior to Teilapa deva 

(Saka 895) are given on the faith of two inscriptions,' which profess to he taken from 
older inscriptions on copper-plates then extant,’ supported by confinuutory evidcuec 
of a like nature. ‘ From these authorities we learu that Juya Sinha claims to he 
descended from anco,stors previously enjoying royal i)ower, of whom 59 reigned in 
Ayodyapura and other plaee.s in the North, or in Hindustan. . . . . . 16 are 
then described as reigning after him in the Dekkan. . . . hut previous to them, 
two otlier families or races had po,s.sessed it, the Kartas and the Rattas, the latter of 
whom were overthrown by Java Sinha, wlio deleated and destroyed Krishna, the 
Ratta Raja,’ 


1. Jaya Sinha, 

2. Riija Siuhtt, Rana Ruffaha, 

3. Pulakesi (SCdia 411).* 

4. Kirtthivaruia. 

5. Maugali.sa. 

6. Satya Sri (eventually u family dc,sig- 

jiution) soli of No. 4, Saka 488.'' . 


7. Amara. 

8. Aditya vanna, 

9. Vikramiulitya (accession Saka 515). 

10. Vinayfulitya, JW/iff 

11. Vijayhditya (aece.ssioij Silka 0171, 

12. Vikramsulitya (acecK-siou Baku C55).* 


> (1) At Ye-ur, in the Nizam’s Territorv, No. 4 of Yikram. II, (2': At JIamlarki 
in Tondur, No. 141 of Vikram II. 

* See !tlsn ‘ Ihimhay Jour.' ii. 6 ; Pulafcesi’s father i.s also entitled Kirti Viinna. 

3 See ,'dso Major Le-GKiiid Jaeob’s grant of this miinarch, dated S. 627 (a.h. 705). 
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“No records liare been obtained of any of tlie succeeding names in the li.->t, till 
the time of Teila.” 

[Ileverting to the original text, Mr. Elliot is found introducing his 
more especial series of docninients in the following words : — ] 

‘ Th(3 ms(!riptions so arranged are found to relate to four dpiasties of princes, 
reigning over the greater portion of that part of India now denominated the Dak- 
shana, or Dokkan, but at that time Kiintala-desa. The capital was fcst Kalyan (in 
the Muhammadan province of Kalbarga), and subsequently Devagiri, now the modern 
city of Dowlutiibad. The limits of this kingdom appear to liave been .the Nerinada 
on the N. ; the ocean on the W. ; the Hue formed by the Kanarese language on the 

S.E. ; and on the S.W. they would include the provinces of Nuggar or Bidnur, and 
of Sunda. ... The eastern houndai-y I have not been able to ascertain, but it 
is probable that it did not extend beyond the Ghats, under which lay the kingdoms of 
Kalinga and Andhra. 


I.— -CHAntlKYA DYXASTY. 


Name. 

Teilapa deva 

Satya Sri,^ or Irivi Bhujanga deva 
Vikram&ditya I. or Vibnu Vikram 
Jaya Sinha deva 


Aceessioa 
Saba. 
895 
919 
930? 
9-iO ? 


Jagadeka Malla 

Someswaradeva l. { AMiSlaE!.,:::::: } 

6. Sonieswara deva II. or Soyi or Sovi-deva... Blumeka Malla ......... 991 ? 

7. Vikramhditya 11. or Ealiyikram orPermadi 

raya Tribluxvana Malla ...... 998 

8. Someswara deva III Bhnloka Malla ......... 1049 

9. Jagadeka Malla 1060 

10. Teilapa deva II. or Nnrmadi Teilap ......... Treilokya Malla 1072 

11. Someswara deva IV Tribhuv'ana Malla llOi 

II.— KALABHTTRJ-A OR KALACHUKA DYXASTY. , 

12. Vijala deva or Bijala Tribhuvana Malla ...... 1078 


13. M'orari Sovi deva, or Vira Vijala or Somes- 

wara deva Bhuneka Malla 

14. Sankaina deva Ahawa Malla . 


111.— TADAVA DYNASTY OR BW^YRA SAMUDRA. 


15. 

16, 


Vira Bellala 
Nara siraha 


1087 

1098 


1113 


IV,_YjV,DAVA bynasty or DEVAGIRI, 


17. 1. Ballani deva 

18. 2. Jayatuga deva 

19. 3, Simbanadeva 

20. 4. Kandarao deva or Eanera deva 

21. 6. hlahh deva 

22. 6. Eamachandra 

23. 7. Shankar deva 

— ‘Jour. Hoy. As. Soc.’, vol. iv. p. 4, 


1110 

Jytphl dev 1115 

1132 

1170 

1182 

1193 

1232 


‘ Bombay Jour.’ iii. 203. The genealogy of the family m here somewhat cliffercntly 
stated 
dity 

1 xne liuarepatan inscnprioii^ 

rei^niim- in the Sfika year 930 (a.d. 1008). Sec also Major G. Ix'-Grand Jacobhs 
Copper-plate Charters (‘ Bombay Jour.’ iv. 97) dated S. 855 (aj>. 933). 
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Table B. 

[I also annex Mr. Wathen’s summary of the Chalukya dynasty of 
the South, the materials for which have also been derived from the 
authentic sources of inscribed copper-plate grants of land, etc. : — ] 

THE CHALUKYA DYNASTY OF THE SOUTH (CAPITAL, DH-ATAPirUHA). 


1. Jayasinlia Vallablia i. JagadeJcmalla-, 

(Saka 371? A.D, 450) ‘re-estab- 
lishes ’ the Chhlukya kingdom. 

2. Eatia-r5ga (Shka 391 ? a.d. 470), 

3. Pulakesi, Satydsraya, (Inscription 

‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ Yol. v. p. 
434) (Saka 411, A.D. 490). 

4. Xdti-varma (conquered Naldroog or 

Beder) ‘ conquest over the Maurya 
and Kadainba princes.’ 

6. Mangalisa, Satydsraya. 

6. Neramari. 

7. Aditya varma. 

8. Vikramhditya I. 

9. Yiidha-malla. 

10. Vijayhditya. 

11. Yikramhditya II. 

12. lifiti-varma II. 

13. Taila-bhupatv (Revolutions, etc.).^ 

14. Bhima, 


16, Kdti-varma III. 

16. Aphnhya (restores Chiilukyapowei*). 

17. Vikramhditya III. Satydsraya. 

18. Taila-bhdpa II. (conquers ‘ Rhshtra- 

kiita R&jas of Raniistainbha (Ohan- 
dail, iu Berar) and Karkara’), 

19. Satyhsraya. 

20. Jayasinha II. (?) 

21. Dasa- varma. 

22. Jagadeka Malla. (?) 

23. Jayasinha III. entitled Sri-Frithivi^ 

Vallablia MaMrdjddhirdja, Fam- 
mesvara^ Farama-bhatdrajca.) Sat- 
yasraya^ etc., conquers Pancha- 
drdniila-nagara, the capital of the 
Chola king, and seines the do- 
minions of the seven R&jas of the 
Konkana. — Inscription dated S kka 
946, A.D. 1026 (‘Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.’ vol ii. 380).3 


[Mr. Wathen’s other grants may be briefly recapitulated as follows :] 
1. Shka 894, A.D. 973. Xakka or Kakkalarhj a entitled Amogha-varsha; capi- 
tal Mankhera in the Hyder&.ba,d country. See also ‘Bombay Jour.’ vol. i. p. 211, 
grant dated Saka 930. 

3. and 4. Skka 94S and 980.^ SUhra, SilyAra, or SilS-hara family present a series 
of eight or nine princes commencing with Eapard {circa 900) who claim to nile over 


the Xonkan. 


6. S&.ka 1102. Sri Mata- Aparhditya-Rija. Konkana. 

7. Shka 1127. Five local SilSi-a rajas enumerated. 

8. saka 1182. Grant by a minister of a king of the Chalukya race. 

9. 10. saka 1212 and 1194. Yadava family, under Paima Chandra Deva of 
Devaravati. 


Table XLII. — Adem Ildjm of Tuhiva, Andhra^ or Telmgmm. Capital 
Woragalli or Warancal. 

Nineteen Adeva Rajas reigned 370 years (211 years ?) supposed to be the eighteen 
princes of Andhra descent, prior to Prata,pa Rudra.‘‘ 

Triblnivana Malla Raja, of Warangolla. 

A. 8. A.D. Poll Raja Ms son. 

1084. 1162 Pratapa riidra built a temple. 

East Doundaiy the seashore; Sri Saila hills (Soiifh of Ilydrabad) ; 
West, Yakataka country; North, Mountains X. of Godavcry.—J.P. 

L[See grant of Govinda Raja Rashtra-kdta, dated Saka 730, a.d. 808. ‘Jour. 
Roy. As, Boe.’ vol. V. p. 350, and the still earlier document <if Danti lJurga, Saka 
676, A. D. 753.] [See also Mackenxie collection, iiitrodiitdiun, cxv.] 

•> [Also Safci 939 , ‘ As. Res,’ vol, i ; and Saka 1113 : ‘ Trams. Lit. Boc. Bombay,’ 
vol, iii.] ^ SaBsmim from a temple atWYarangoll. 
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800? Sri llanga A.R. reigned. 25 

Vira NCu’uyana A. It.,... 23 

Wobala, A. It 21 

..22 
.. 15 
.. 32 


1167 


Siruvayaniigada A. E 
Pirungei Endiu A. It. 

Cauda Gopida A. E, ... 

Earasiniia A. It 13 

Cambuli A. E. 15 

Bacan A. E. 22 

Vira NarasinEa A. E. ......... 12 

Uricandi Pratiipa Eudra, 58 or 5i, ended 1221. 

Anna Pcmma 77 supposed subsequent todVfaliratta subjection 


Years. 

Harasinlia A. E. 8 

Dnia A. E 12 

Sri Paiidia A. E. 9 

Vasu dcvaA. E. 12 

Siric Viriudi A. E 15 

Cutia deva A. E. 14 

E4ja visia Bujinga 12 

Salica ISTaiAyana A.E 10 

Prithivadi Bacutera Sadicun ... 87 


The Mlechhas (Muhammadans) followed, and PratS-pa Eudra; whose officer*, 
Hucca and Bucea, raised the Vijyanagar dynasty ; the list of which, in Buchanan, 
vol. hi. p. 476, differs essentially from that given hy inscriptions. 


TabI/E XLIII.-— o/ OAoh (Ohoh-manddoor, Coromandel). 

(Including the country now called the Karnatic below the Ghats, hod Tanjore. 
Capitals, in Ptolemy’s time, Ai’cot; then Wariuiy near Trichinopoly ; neit, 
Kumbhahona, and lastly, Tanjore.) — "Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS.^ 


A.D. 

700-1000 luilottnnga— others say 3000 
B.o. or 500 A.D., or 1200 
A.D. ; built temple atTanga- 
pur, or Tanjore. 

Deva Ohola. 

Sasisekhara. 

Siva linga. 

918? Vira chola, 

1100? Kcri kala, persecutor of Ek- 
mhmija. 

Bhima. 

8S6 ? Eajarajendra, subdued various 
countries. 

Vira mkrtaiula. 

Kirttivardbana. 

Vijaya. 


Kanaka. 

Snndara, killed a Brahman, 

Kalakala. 

KalyOna, 

Bbadra. 

1407? Pattira Chola? last according to 
some accounts. 

Kulottunga Chola— last according 
to others, married his daughter 
to 48 th Paiidyan prince, who 
succeeded 

An illegitimate son (Nanda?) 
founded the Tonda Mandalam 
(Conjeveram)— also annexed to 
Pandya kingdom. 


Table XLIV.— iJd/as of Chera or Konga {comprehending Salem and 

Coimletore.) 


‘ The Kongadesa Ekja kal enumerates twenty-six princes.'— Mackenzie’s MSS. 


Vira rhya, 
Govinda r&.ya. 
Krishna rkya. 
Kalivallabha, 
Govinda II. 
Chaturbhuja. 
Knmfira deva. 
Trivikrama deva. 
Kongani vermO.. 


Madhava vermk. 

Ilari varmi. 

Vishijugopa. 

Krishna varma. 

Bindikara. 

Durvaniti. 

Pushkara. 

Trivikrama. 

Bhdvikrama. 


1 Wilson, ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.’, vol. hi. p. U9 ; Dowson, ibid, vol. viii. p. 1. 
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Kongani MahidMr&ja. 

Govinda in. 

Sivaga. 

Prithivi KoBgani Maliadliiriiya. 
Paja deta. 


Malla deva. 

Gauda deva. 

A.B. Biitya vrtdcya dova. 

8‘J'l Ciaiittama dova, subdued by tlie 


Chola Riija, from who.se descendants it passed to the Bcl&l Eujas of Miiisiir, 
and thence to the Yijayanagar dominion. 


[bakoda tamba-batba. 

Dated SS-ha 734=812 a.d, ‘ Jonr. As. Soc. Bong.,’ vol, viii., p. 292, 
(L&.teswara' kingdom ; capital, Elapur.) 


1 Govinda Ehja. 

2 ICarka. 

3 Erishna. 

4 Dhruva. 


5 Govinda II. 

6 Indra. 

7 Karka.] 


Table 'XIN .—Pandyan JDymsty of Madura. 

Tradition ascribes seventy-four princes, of whom thirty-nine names are extant. 
Kulottunga, 2000 n.c. ? 


Anantaguna. 

K5.1abh£i!3hana. 

Ehjendra Phiidya. 

Efijeswara. 

Gamhhira. 

Vansapradipaka. 

Pm-uhutaiit. 

Pandya A^unsaphthkb. 
Simdareswara. 

Padasekhara. 

Varaguua, united Ohola and 
Tonda to Mhdura. 

Ehjendra. 

Snguna. 

Chitraratha. 

Chitrabhu.shana. 

Chitra dhvaja. 

Chitra vorma. 

Ohitrasena. 

Chitravikrama. 


Udnnta. 

Eaja Charamaiii. 

Eaja Stirdula. 

Kulottunga. 

Yodhana pravira. 

Ehja Kunjara. 

Eaja Bhayankara. 

Ug'rasena. 

Mahbsena. 

Satrunjaya. 

Bliimaratha. 

Bhimapariikrama. 

Pratbpa M artaiida. 

Vikrama Kunjaka. 

Yiiddlia Koltiiiala. 

Atula Vikrama. 

Atula Kirtti. 

Kirttivihhushana. 
Vairrsasekhara, founded the Ma- 
dura Collcgo. 
Yamsachurumani. 


Kayak Dynasty— founcled by Nagama Kayak, an officer of Krishna Euya of Vijaya- 
nagar, fourteen princes. 


1530 Viswanhth. 

Krishnapa. 

Virapa. 

Visvapa. 

Kuniara Krishnapa, 

Kasturi Eanjapa. 

Mirtu Krishnapa, 

Virapa: died 1623. 

1G23 Tm'umak, or Trimal, 1663, 
1063 Muta virapa. 


Chokanfith; died 1687. 

1687 Krishna inutu Virapa. 

1695 Yijaya runga, under regency 
of Mhngamul. 

1731 Yijayu Knniara, do. of Minak.'^hi 
liiiiL .[‘’ort si'izi'd by I\iu~ 
hamcdan.j, iuid Madura 1)e- 
camti tributaiT to Kuwab t»f 
Garnatic, and uflerwurds to 
the Briti.sh. 


k Supposed to he Kongades by Mr. IT. T. Prinsep, Sec also kGjlson’,<i 'Mackenzie 
MS,, p,' 198, 
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Table XLVI. — Hdjas of Vijmjamgm\ 

From history, inscriptions, and ftimily genealogy, (see ‘ As. Ees.’, vol. xx.) The^ 
latter autliority, in the usual manner, deduces a direct line from Pandu, of the lunar 
dynasty, imperfectly following the Pauranic lists to Chandrabija, the last of the 


Mhgadha i’iijas j to whom succeeds, 

A.n. 

Marru. 

i^Tanda. 

Bhiitanancli. 

Nandili, who has two sons, Ses-. 
hunandi and 

Yeshanandi, whose fomteen sons, 
ruling over Bylemdesh, are dis- 
persed by two invaders, Amitra 
and Durmitra ; and seven fled 
to ' Audhradosa, or Telingana, 
where 

1034 Nanda, maharaja, erected a Kng- 
dom, and founded Ifandapur 
and Warangol. 

1076 Chalik Eiija. 

1118 YijayaEhja ; founded Vijayana- 
gar. 

1158 Vimala rao. 

1182. Narasinha deva. 

1249 Eama deva. 

1274 Bhtipa raya, died without issue. 

1334 Bukka, son of a neighbouring 
Ehja, raised to the throne' of 
the Dakhan by Vidyaranya, 
Ms gdrd. 

1367 Havihara rao. 

1391 Deva rao. 

1414 Vijaya rao. 

1424 Pundara deva rao, deposed by 
Sri Eanga Khja of Kaliandrdg. 

1450 Ehma chandra rao, son of Sri 
llanga. 

1473 Narasinha rao. 


A.J>. 

1490 Vira nararasinha rhja. 

Aehyiita rao. 

1524 Krislma deva ; extended his sway 
to Gujerat, etc. 

Ehma lihja, killed in invasion of 
Nizam Shhh, and I’mad ul 
miilk. 

1565 Sri Eanga ESja, 

Trimala Ehja. 

Vira yaugat pati. 

Sri Eanga II. 

Ehmadevarao. 

Venkatapati rao. 

Trimala rao, 

Ehmadeva rao. 

Sri Eanga rao. 

Venkatapati ; invaded by the 
Moghuls and fled to Chandra- 
giri. 

Ehma rao ; recovered a portion 
of territory^ 

1693 Hari Das. 

1704 Chak Dhs, his brother. 

1721 Ohima Dhs. 

1734 Khma rhya. 

GopMa rao, son of Ohak Das. 

1741 Yanlcataphti. 

1756 Trimala rao, . 

Sult'in Khkii took the country 
in the name of Tipu; and 
with' Vira Venkatapati Eama 
rhya, the dynasty became ex- 
tinct, A.D. 1829. 


Table XLYIL~~Mfas of Mmsur fMaheskmr or Mysore.) 

Their genealogy is traced from the Yadu line of Ghandravansa.---Mackenzic MSS, 

A.D.. ■ , . ■ , ^ 

Betta Vadiyaiv 

Chamaraja Vadiyar, son of . Yadu. 

1530 Timmaraja Vadiyar, soil of Betta. 

Hiriya Chamarasa Vadiyar, his son, 

Bcttatha Ghamarasa Vadiyar, do., who had three sons, 

1 Tirainarfija Vadiyar. : ' 

2 Erishnaraja Vadivar, 

3 Bola Chamarasa Vadiyar; had two wives, Viryamnik and Demayaminh. 
1600 ? Eaja Vadiya, son of the former, took Seringapatara, 1610. 

Bettada Chamarasa Vadiyar. 

Devappa^r&j a 'Vadiyar, I sons of Demayamma. ^ 

Chama rhja Vadiyar, ) 
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Narasa riija Vadiyar, son of first wife of Efija Viuliyar. 

Chaniaraja Vadiyar, his son. 

Imadi Eaja Vadiyar, son of Ri'ija Vadiyar’s second wift). 

1638 Kanthixao Narsa r&ja Vadiyar, son of Jlettada, acquired groat power. 

[Chinrayapatan inserip. Bocit. Mysore. 
1659 Doda Deva rJija Vadiyar, son of Devappa, oxtcudod doiniuion N.W. 

Chiklca Deva raja Vadiyar, his son, collected lamily history. 

1704 Kauthirao Nars'a rhja Vadiyar, his son. 

1713 Krishna rhja Vadiyar, do. 

Chainaraja Vadiyar. 

Imadi Krishna raja, son of Krishna. 

Kanja rhja Vadiyar, his son. 

Chamaraja Vadiyar, dethroned by Hyder Ali; Mysore destroyed. 

1796 Krishna rhja Vadiyar, restored by the British. 


Table XLYIII— 


Terumala Raya, of Achita tribe, in Tenni- 
veRy, founded dynasty. 

Panchhkhya. 

Tondaka. 

Havana Chol&.dMpa, 

Terumala Hripalachandra. 

Navasauri. 

Pkohanara pkla. 

Nfimana. 

Paohamahisu. 


Dynasty of Trichinayyali. 


Kinkinipati. 

Tondaka Hriputi. 

Tirumala Bhhpa. 

Padmapta. 

Raghunhtha, an officer of Vijaya R5.ghava, 
of Tanjore. 

Terumala rhya. 

Sri Vijaya Raghnnhth, conquered Chon- 
da Khhn. 


Table XLIX. — Valuguti Rajas of VenJeatagiri, or KdlimaU. 


From the Mackenzie MSS. 


Phtalmiiri vethl. 

Damanaidu; aided in giving Prathpa 
Rudra the throne ofWarangol. 
Vananinaidu. 

Yaradakshanaidu, 

Sinha manaidu. 

Madan. 

Vedagiri naidu, 

Kumar madan. 

Sinham naidu. 

Pada sinham. 

Chenna sinham. 

Aniipota ; extended sway to Krishna river. 
Sarva sinh. 

Dharmanaidu, 

Tiramanaidu. 

Chiti daksha, 

Anupottt. 

Madan. 

Sura. 

Yachamanaid ; founded VaKiguti branch. 
Chenna Sinh, under Vijayanagar, 


Hirvdn ray appa. 

Kumara timnui naidu. 

Padakonda naidu. 

Padakonda naidu II, 

Cheimapa naidu. 

Venkatiidri naidu; whence name 
of place. 

Ruyiiph. 

Pemuikondapa naidu. 

Yaehama. 

A.B. Kasturi. 

1600 Yachara imidu, conquered as far 
a.s the Mudura province. 
Padayaehem. 

Kumar yaehem. 

Beiigar yaehem; murdered a.». 

1696, by ZulfikCirkhitn. 

Kumiir yaehem ; died 174 7. 
Bengar yaehem, and 
Padayaehem, 1776. 

1804 Kumar yaehem, adopted. 

Beiigar yaehem; ditto. 
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Table L. — Indian Bijnmties, Recording to Ferishtah, stated to le talcen 
from Persian mid Sanserit authorities. 

[The subjoined list seems to have been, compiled by Prinsep from 
Dow’s translation of Perishtah ('History of Hindustan,’ London, 
1812), whose work, often most meritoriously exact in its rendering of 
the original, is at times quaintly interpolated with observations, which, 
though appearing by the context as Perishtah’s, are in effect not to be 
found in his proper Persian version ; under this categoiy may be classed 
the dates pertaining to the ante-Muhammadan section of the Table 
under review. Dow’s translation of this portion of tlie entire history 
labours under the additional disadvantage of having been based upon 
manifestly imperfect MSS., which are now susceptible of correction 
and amplification from the excellent Kthographed copy of the Persian 
text published at Bombay. I have introduced a few emendations and 
additions from that source; but in the process of the examination 
necessary to this end, I have been led to form a somewhat unfavourable 
impression of Perishtah’s knowledge, and his power or will to sift 
and elucidate the traditions he inserts regarding the early dynasties of 
India, I am fully prepared, however, to admit that there is much 
curious matter to be found in his introductory chapter, whicli, if we 
could but rely upon our authority or trace up his sources of knowledge, 
would be well worth the deliberate scrutiny of orientalists. I in- 
tentionally abstain from entering more fully into this subject, as I am 
aware that the late Sir H. M. Elliot has devoted much time and 
attention to the illustration of this fragmentary preface ; and I trust 
that his observations on its merits may shortly see the light in the 
forthcoming posthmnous edition of his works now imder preparation 
by Mr. W. H. Morley.] 

(This list is useful for comparison vdtli those already inserted.) 

Mahhrhj ; descended from Krishna (not the fabulous Brahmanical hero, hut an 
ordinary mundane king of Hinddsthn , reigning in 0 udh) , 

B.o. Faridhn ; first invasion of India, Mhlchand reigned in M&lwa. 

1429 Kesvar^a, son of Maharaj, invades Ceylon and reduces the Dakhan vyith the 
aid 01 Munuchehr, king of Persia. 

Manerrhya, huilt Mandr. 

1209 Feroz-rai, son of Kesvarhja, recovers the provinces on the Indus previously 
ceded to Persia. . . 

1072 Kustam of Persia establishes SeorSja dynasty at Kanauj, whore worship of 
sun is introduced. (Dynasty survives 286 years ?) 

786 Baraja (36 years). . , x 

Keidar, a Brahman ; tributary to Persia (19 years). ^ . 

731 (died) Shunkal ; hniit Laknautl (Gaur) in Bengal. Persian invasion under 

Peiramveisa, and subsequently by Air asi&b. , 

Eohata, son of Shunkal (dynasty reigns for 81 years after the death of 

Shunkal). v , i v A 

586 Maharhj, Kachawa Rajputs of Amber established (reigns 40 years, contempo, 

r ary with Gustasp). 
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640 Keda r&ja. Eustam Dista, the Persian Governor of tlie ceded Indian pro- 
vinces being dead, Keda idija roducca tiio countries on the InduB, and lixes 
his residence in the city of ik'ra ; driven back by the, Kiibul inouutuinoers. 

497 .Taya chand, his general— a laniiue. 

437 Dahlh, built Dihli. 

397 Porus, of Keinaon, usurped throne of Kanauj. 

350 Porus II. ; resisted Alexander’s invasion. 

330 Sinsar-chand (Samkacottus). 

260 Jona, and his line, reigned tranquilly 90 years. 

170 Kalian chand, a tyrant; kingdom of Kanauj dismembered. 

56 Vikramajit (died), reigned in Mhlwh and Gujai’at; era established;’ anarchy 
and confusion succeeded. 

A.r».' Ekja Boga (Bhoja), of the Tiiar tribe. 

330 Basdeo (Vasudeva), revived Kanauj d}Tiasty;’^ cotemporary of Bahramgor, 
who married his daughter. 

410 Ehmdeo, of Ehator race, fixed in Marwar; tributai’y to Peroz; Sassan. Civil 
wars, took Kanauj and Bengal, married daughter of Sivaray of Vijayanagar. 

500 Pratab Chand, his general, of Sesodia tribe, refused tribute to Nosh'irvan. 

— Anand deva; reigned in Mhlva, built MandQ and Eamgir (stated to be con- 

temporary of Khusru Parviz.) 

550 ? Maldeo; assumed throne of Dihli, and Kanauj empire divided.’’ 

— Hisphl, father of 

977 Jaiphl, Ekja of Lkhore, invaded by Subuktigin and by Mahmiid. 

— AnandpCd succeeds, defeated by Mahm fid. 

1009 Bachera (Vijaya ray) of Bhattis, invaded by Mahimid, A.H. 393. 

1012 Prithirfijpkl (Jaipkl 11. ?) of Dihh and Lhhore, fled to Ajniir. 

1016 Korra (Kuuwer ray— Kumtirapfil) king of Kanauj, .suiToudered to Mahmfid, 
in whose time the country was diAuded into principalities. 

Hardat, rhja of Herat. 

Chfindphl or Calchandra, rfija of Mathura. 

Jundray ? — Kanda ray of Kalinjar. 

1022 Jasuverma ? rfija of Ajmir. 

1024 Byraradeo (Brahma deva), of Gujarht deposed ; and Sumnfith temple plum. 
dered. 


1026 

1036 

1043 

1118 

1192 

1193 


1215 

1231 

1246 

1253 


Dabisalinio (Saila deva) enthroned in his stead. 

Daipal, governor of Sonpat, forty miles from Dihli on road to Lfihor ; in 
Sewfilik, Efim ray, another chief. 

Daipal, king of Dihli, rvith other rfijas, retake Ilansi, Tane.svar, etc., from 
Modood Grhiznavi. 

Balin, of Lfihor; built Kfigor in Sewfilik; np.set by Bairara Shall. 

Oifudi (CHiwamirEaiijf Dihli } ‘^’-'^''^ted Muhammad Ghori. 

Hindfi confederacy of 1.50 rajas defeated by ditto. 

Jay Chand, of Kananj, defeated. 

Hcniraj, of Ajmir, expelled I’ithiray’.s son. 

Bhimdeva, of Gujarfit ; Goorkhas noticed, under Mnliammed. 

Sahir de\m of Narvar (Patfiii) defeated by Mahmud II. 

TJday-sa, tributary raja of Tulwar. 

Efija Dewbal, of Gwalior, reduced. 


Diileki and Milleki rfijas, of Kalinjar. 
Diepal, rfija of Sitnur ; raised rebellio: 


rebellion in Sind. 


’ [Dow’s English tG.xt_,says, ‘ The Hindoos retain .such, a respect for the memorv of 
Biker-Maj_it, that most of them to this day reckon their time from his (U‘uih, wllich 
happened in thc_89th your of the Chri.stian era,’ \ol, i. p. li, Ferishtali himsidf, in 
the Peiman original, indicates thi.s date as corn'.spuiiding (at the lime, he was MTili'im 
A.ju. 1015,) with the Tlimlfi reckoning of IfUi.'j.] ' 

* Wilford name.H this king Sadapfilu, or .Sada.svfipfila. ‘ As, Ees,’, vol. ix. p. 211. 
s [See extracts from Albirfini, voL i., p. 314.] 
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1291 Etija of Eintinpiir besieged by Feroz. 

1294 ll^mdeo, raja of Deogir (Daxilatabiul). 

Shauhildoo, bis son, married Dewal devi, daughter of 

Ray Karan, of Kehrwala, Gujarat; his wife, Kamla devi. 

Bhiiriii doo, rhja of Rintiubhore. 

1299 Hambar dco (^Ilamira), his son, besieged by A’lti. 

1304 Koka, rhja of Mahvti, overcome by Ein ul mulk. 

1308 ISTchr Den, of Jhlwar, surrendered to ditto. 

llay Ratan Sun, of Chitor, escaped from A’la’s camp. 

“I — his nephew conflrmeii in that principality. 

Sital deo, raja of Sewana. 

1309 Laddar deo, rdja of Warangol, made tribntaiy. 

Bilal deo, of Karna-ta, resists Tug'hlak 1338, founds Vijayanagar. 

1318 Harpal deo, son-in-law of Ram deo, flayed. 

1340 Kag nak, Koly chief of Kondhana.-— Prem Ray, of GujarS-t, 

1347 Man deo, rhja of Bnglana.— Krishna ray of Vijayanagar. 

1389 Ray Sarvai'j'rayrayan, of Behar.^ — Yinaek ray of Teliiigaiia. 

1391 Narsinh Bhan of Gwalior, Rahtor chief. — Narsinh of Kehiia. 

1402 Brahma deo, son of ditto, repelled Timur at Gwalior. 

1405 Ray Davood, and Huhboo of Toolumba. 

1425 Ray Blieem of Jummo.—Deva ray, of Vijayanagar. 

1446 Perthb Sinh of Patiala and Kampila, : 1452 Karsinli, his son. 

1452 Prithivy idiy and Karan rky. — Bhiin rhj of Oondapilly. 

1471 Amber ray and Mangal ray of Orissa, 1470. 

1478 . — — Gwalior raja resisted Lodi. 

Sangat Sinh, expelled from Ethwa.— Siva ray of Vijayanagar. 

1490 Man Sinh, of Gwalior, receives dress of honor. 

1518 Vikramajit, his son, killed by Babar, 1526, and Gwalior reduced after 100 
years’ independence. 

1491 Saha deo, raja of Katra. 

1493 Balbhadra rky, of Kootumba, near Cluinar. Earsinb ray, his son. 

Salivkhana, raja of Pamia. 

1501 Vinaik deo, of Dholpoor. 

1528 Man Sinh, raja of Gwalior. 

1533 Eana Sanka, of Chitor (Sangrama Sinh) — finally reduced by Akbar, 1570. 
Rawel deo of Bagur. Mcdny raja of Ghandery. 

Manik chand and others killed. 

1640 Maldeo, of Eagore and Ajmh-, most powerful riiia. 

1542 Harkrisbna rhy, of Rotas— killed by SMr Shah. 

1554 Ramcbandra, raja of Panua and Kalinjar. 

1556 Hemoo usurps the throne of Dihli — battle of Panipat. 

Rain-Sa, a descendant of Man Sinh. 

Jugmul and Devi Dus, rajas of Murwar, yield to Akbar. 

1567 Bjaya Sinba, of Udipur—Snrjan rhy of Rintiubhore. 

1570 Chandra Sen, son of Maldeo of Ajmii’. 

1572 Ray Sinh, appointed to Jodhpur by Akbar. 

]586 his daughter married to Selim Mirza. 

Table LI. — Mdhratta Governments} 

I. — rAMILY OF SlVAjf, KAJAS OF S.UITAUA. 

1644 Shahji, a Subahdar of the Karnatic under Aurangzih, bestows jagirs on his 
sons — Taujorc on Ekoji— dies 1664. 

1647 Sivaji, his son, commences predatory expeditions. 

1GG4 plunders Surat, and assumes title of raja. 

A The origin of Sivaji is traced in the chronicles of Mewar to Ajaya Sinh rana 
of Chitor, 13(?0 (T. I. 269), thus : Ajayasi, Snjunsi, Dulee])ji, Scoji, Bhoraji, Dcoraj, 
Oogursen, Maholji, Khailooji, Jxmkoji, Suttooji, Sambuji, Sivaji, bambajx, Ramr&ja, 
xisiirpation of the Peshwa.s. 
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1 609 Sivaji establishes a military gOYemment—dies 1680, April. 

1600 Efija Rhm, set up by minister— imprisoned at Eaigarb. 

— — Sambbaji, assumed tbe sovereignty— executed at Talapar, August, 1689. 

Santa, usurped power— murdered 1698. 

1689 Ebja Rhin, again proclaimed at Sattara, died 1700. 

1700 Ta.ra, Bai, Ms wife, assumed regency— incursions into Bebtir. 

1707 Sivaji 11., son of Sambha, nicknamed Shao-ji, released on Amangzib’s death, 
and crowned at Sattara, March 1708 — goes mad. 

1 7 19 Bhm Ba,ia, nominal successor —power resting with minister or Peshwa. 

1818 Pert6.b Siva, or Sinh, re-instated at Sattara by British, April 11. 

II, — HEKEDITAUT EESHWAS OF FUNA. 

1740 Bhl&.ii Bkji Rao, succeeds his father— dies after battle of Panipat. 

1761 Madbuji Rao BelM, secoud son, invested as nominal PeshwS., uncle Raghu- 
nS-th, regent. N&.na Parnavis, Ms kMkun— dies November 1771. 

1772 Nar&.yan Rao, youngest son of Bhlaji, murdered. 

EtighuMith Rao (Ragoba), usurped. 

1774 Ma.dborao NaiAyan, posthumous son of NaiAyan (Ntina P. in power), com- 
mitted suicide 1795. 

1796 Btiji Eao, proclaims himself; is taken by Sindia. 

Obimntiji, furtively invested at Puna, 26 th May. 

B&ji Rao, publicly proclaimed, 4th December. 

1318 ■■ — — - siurenders to and pensioned by the English, 3rd June. 

in.— BHfjNSLA hAjas OF kXgfub,. 

1734 RaghOji Bhhnsla, nominated ‘ Sena Skliib SuhS.,’ or general in Mhrhatta 
confederacy. 

1750 — received sunud of BerM from Peshwh, dies 1753. 

1753 Januji, eldest son, adopted Ms nephew. 

1772 Raghuji, eldest son of Madhoji, removed by Madhorao in favour of 
1774 Sabajl (Ms uncle), killed in action soon after by Mudaji. 

1816 Pai'siiji, succeeded bis father, Raghuji ; an idiot ; strangled by 
— — Mfidbji (Appa Sbbib), acknowledged by English ; deposed 1817-18. 

1818 May. Goozur, grandson of Raghuji, seated on musnud by ditto. 

IV. — THE SINDIA FAMILY, FB.OM A VILLAGE NEAH SATABA, NOW GWALIOR RAJAS. 

1724 Ranujl Sindia, an officer in tbe Peshwh’s army. 

1750 Jyapa, succeeded to his father’s jiigir of half of MMwb, murdered 1769. 

Dbttaji, second son of Ranuji, engaged in the Panjab wans. 

1769 Mahaaaji, third, illegitimate, confirmed in jiigir by Madhorao, died 1794. 

1794 Doulnt rao, Ms grand-nephew, adopted; fixed his camp at Gwalior, 1817. 

1825 Baiza BM, Ms widow, adopted Jankuji, and acted as regent. 

1833 Jankuji, assumed the reins of government. 

V. — THE HOLRAR FAMILY. 

1724 Mnlhhr Rao Holkar, a Sudra, an officer of note in the Peshwh’s army. 

1750 obtainedjhgir in Midwfi, died 1767. 

1767 Mali Rao, grandson, succeeded under regency of 
Aliilya Bid, his mother, but died soon after. 

J’ukaji Holkar (no relation), appointed to command of troops. 

1797 Jeswaiit Rao Holkar, illegitimate son, maintained predatory rule. 

1805 — — eontii'mcd in jagir of Indore, etc,, died insane. 

1811 Tulsi BM, widow, adopted Ms iRegitimate child, 

blulhar Rao Holkar ; battle of Meliadpur, December, 1818 

1834 Murtand Rao, adopted son, dispoiisessoii by 
— - Hari Holkar, present chief, 

VI.— GAIICW.VR FAMILY— NOW REIONING AT BARODA, GUJARAT. 

1720 Daramaji Gaikwhr (Shamsher Behadur), officer under Kliandi ,Rao Holkar. 
1731 Pilaji Gaikwar, nominated Sdna Khas Ehel ; murdered. 
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1732 Daimnaji, son, oerapied mt of Oujarfit, (iifid 1768. 

1768 Goviiid Eao, sijcond son, Hucceodcd ; but ddest, Syaji, an idiot, supported by 
1771 Fatih Siidi, yonngost, wlio Indd real power at Barorta. 

1790 Maniuiii Eao, assumed charge of Syiiji, as regent ; died 1793- 
1793 (xoviiid E.ao, made regemt lOtli December, died September, 1800. 

1800 Ananda Eao, eldest son ; disputes with Mulhdr and Kanhaji. 

1805 Treaty with the British Government. 

Fatih Sinh. 


Table LII. — Sikh Government of Lahore. 

A.I>. 

1419 Ni'inalc, founder of the Sikh sect, born. 

Guru Angad, wrote some of the sacred books. 

1552 Amera dis, Ehetri. 

1574 Ehm dhs, beautified Araritsir. 

1581 Aijun Mai, compiled the ' Adi Granth.' 

1606 Har Govind, first warlike leader. 

1644 liar Bay, his grandson. 

1661 Har Krishna, died at Dihli. 

1664 Tegh Behtidur, put to death by Moslems. 

1675 Guru Govind, remodelled the Sikh Government. 

1708 Bandu, last of the succession of Gurus; put to death by Aurangzib. 

Predatory bands ; internal feuds. 

Twelve misals or tribes of Sikhs captured Lahore and occupied Panjhb. 
Charat Sinh, of Sukhlpaka misal, died 1774. 

1774 Maha Sinh, his son, extended his rule ; died 1792. 

1792 his wife, regent, with Lakpat Sinh minister. 

1805 Eanjit Sinh (born 1780), established Lhhore independency. 

BUDDHIST GENEALOGIES. 


Table LIII. — Chinese and Lebanese Chronology. 


Genealogy of Shkya, according to the Bauddha 
works of the Chinese. 


(Prom M. Klaproth’s translation, Paris, 1833). 

The Japanese names are distinguished by the letter J. 

Ta chen seng wang. 

I szu ma wang. 

Yeon lo tho wang. 

Kio lo wang. 

Ni feon lo wang. ] 

Szu tsu kie wang (Sans. SinhahS-na-kabana). 

Tsing fan wang, Suddodana (and three brothers, Sans., Suklodana Amiti- 
dana, and Dhotodana). 

B.c. 1027 Si tho to, nan tho, Chykia (S&kya muni), born. 

999 Sfikya becomes eminent in eighth year of Ajatasvara of Magadha. 

949 Shkya or Buddha (Fo), attains nirvkna (dies), 

868 Anan (Ananda), second patriarch, dies. 

833 A vu wang (J., A ik 6) (Sans., Asoka), dies. 

806 Changna ho sieou, third patriarch, dies. 

741 Yeoupokiu to YJ., Ou fa kikta), fourth patriarch, dies. 

692 Thi to kia (J., Dei ta ka), fifth patriarch, dies at Mathur^. 

687 Weng chu, disciple of Shriputra. ; ^ 

660 Commencement of Japanese monarchy. - _ ^ ^ ^ 

637 Mi chu kia (J., Mi sia ka), sixth patriarch of Magadlm, dies. 

604 Lao tan (J., E6 tan), founder of Tao tsn sect in China, dies.^ 

590 Pho siu mi (J., F5. siu mi), seventh patriareh, dies in K. India. 

Confucius, horn in the kingdom of Lore. 

500 arhans of Kashmir (ka sits mi ra) preach the law. _ . 

Foe tho nan ti (J., Boudz da nan dai) eighth patriarch (Sans., Boudhk- 
nandi) of Oanara, dies. 


651 

660 

636 
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487 Fou tlio mi to (Sans., Bouilliiimita), ninth patriarch, dicK. 

442 Hie, tuiith patriarch of Central India, ilies. 

383 Fo na ye cho, eleventh patriarcli of I’alibotlira, dies. 

327 Ma ming ta S 7 ai, twelfth patriarch (Bans., Asviigocha) of Benares, dies. 
264 Kia pi uio lo, thirteenth patriarch of West India, dies. 

COMMF.^-CEMENT OF TUB TSIN DYNASTY OF CHINA. 

212 Ijouilg chou, fourteenth patriarch of Central India, dies. 

161 Kia na chi pho, fifteenth patriaridi of West India. 

ISO Ko li nan tlio, makes an image of Mi le in India. 

113 Lo hoei lo to, sixteenth patriarch of Kapila, dies. 

74 Sang kia nan thi, seventeenth patriarcli, horn at Chi lo fa, die.s. 

13 Kia ye che to, of Ma ti, eighteenth patriarch, dies. 

2 King hian fetches Buddhist scriptures from the kingdom of Yue ti. 

A.D. 221 mo lo to, of Ferghtina, nineteen tli patriarch, dies. 

24-57 Hindds carry Buddhist religion into Java. 

65 Buddhism introduced at the Court of Ming ti, Emperor of China. 

74 'fu ye to, twentieth patriareh of India, die.s. 

117 Pho sicou iihan thoon, twenty-first patriarch, die,s. 

165 Mo non lo, of Kati, twenty-.second patriarch, die.s. 

209 Ho le na, of FerghCina, twenty-third patriarch, dies. 

259 Szu tsu pi khieu, of Magadha, twenty-fourth patriarch, dies. 

266- 313 The ‘ Prajna Phramita’ translated into Chinese. 

300 Won lo tchhu, of Khotan, tran-slates the Fang konang king, 

325 Pho che szu to, of Ki pin or Ohhul, twenty-fifth patriarch, dies. 

372 Introduction of Buddlusm into Kaoli (Corea). 

382 Kicon mo lo chy, settles in China and translates / Mahh Prajna.' 

384 Introduction of Buddhism into Pe tsi (in Corea). 

388 Pou j ou my to, twenty-sixth patriarch of India, dies. 

399 Chy fa hian visits India to study. 

407 Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, under Hlato tori. 

414 Chy fa hian returns to Chang ngan. 

429 Death of Foe fon plia tho lo, of Kapila vhstu, who translated the Ilouyau 
king in China. 

457 Pan jo to lo (Prajnd dhara) of S. E. India, twenty-seventh patriarch, dies. 
499 Pou thi ta raa (Bodhi dlxarma), twenty-eighth patriarch of K. India, 
settles ill China as first patriarch of that country, die.s in 508. 

606 Sang kia pho lo, pf Fon nan, made chief of Chinese Buddhist temples by 
the Empieror Siuan ven ti ; die.s in 525. 

538 Introduction of Buddhism into Sin lo or Sim’a (ill Corea). 

552 Ditto into Japan. 

592 Death of Hoei kho ta szu, second patriarch of China. 

606 Seng lin ta szu, third patriareh, dies, 

629-645 Yuan lionang, samanean of the Chhiii fiimily, travels in India and t.raiis~ 
lates many boolis. 

032 General introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, under Srong dbzam gampo. 
651 Doatli of Tao tin ta szu, fourth patriarch of China. 

675 Death of Houng jin ta szu, fifth patriarch of China. 

676 Ti pho ho lo, priest of Magadha, vi.sit.s China and translates books. 

699 Chy chha nan tho, of Chbul, ditto, dies in 710, 

713 Hoei luaig ta szii, last patriarcli of China, dins. 

732 Pou koniig, a brahman sramana, visits China and translate.s tlie (piest ions 
of Manju Sri (Kin kang ting king). 

814 (about) Piian jo, priest of Cfibiil, .settles in China and translates the 
‘ Houa yan king.’ 

854 Phan jo, made Fa pao ta szu, grand master of the treasure of religion. 

1 Tlio Chine.so MS. of tho ‘Bibliothfiftue dii Edi’ ends Iktc.—M. Klaproth 
derives the eoutinuation from other Chiuc.sri and Japanese authors. 


BUBDiiisT cmioiiroi,OGy of tibei’. 


Table JAY .—BuMMst Cliromlogy of Tihot. 

l^rom till) ‘ VaidCirya Karpo,’ written at Illassa in tlie year a.d. KJSB. 

in Csaina’s ‘ Tibetan Grammar,’ p. 181. 

B.G. 902 Birtli of Sbakya (Ohomdaiuias). 

882 The K&la Chakra .system taught l)y him ; his death. 

881 The ‘Mula Tantra’ compiled at Shambhala. 

S79 Death of Z\a bzang', king and author of ditto. 

878 Padma Sambhava born. 

838 Maiiju6ho.sha born in China. 

4S2 Nhgai’iiiua born. 

278 Rigs-dan-grags-pa, ascended the throne of Shambhala. 

A.D. 252 Hyan-tsan, king of Tibet (Thothori), died 371. 

618 Doctrine of ‘ endeavouring perfection’ upheld. 

622 Fam-gyal, king of Shambhala ; epoch of 403 years?, called 
tso, commenced. 

627 Srong-tsan gam-bo born. 

639 Kong-cho, a Chinese princess, arrived in Tibet. 

651 Phrul-snang college, or Vihar, built at Lhassa. 

728 Khri srong, king of Tibet. 

747 Padma Sambhava amved in Tibet ; returned to India, 802. 
804 A new astronomical period commenced. 

861 Langtarma born ; abolished Buddhism, 899. 

965 Kala Chakra system introduced into India. 

971 Eestoi'ation of Buddhism. 

980 Atisba born. 

1002 Brom-ton, the teacher, horn. 

1015 Sol-nag thang monastery founded. 

1024 Mekha gya-tsho era terminated, 

1025 Kala Chakra, or Jovian cycle, established in Tibet. 

1038 Milaraspa born. 

1052 Lang rithaug pa born. 

1055 Ragreng college founded. 

1057 Lo-dang shesrab, the translator. 

1071 Monasteries of Sangphu and Skkya founded. 

1077 Tagpo-lha-je born. 

1079 Grathang monastery founded. 

1082 Ras-chhuug pa born. 

1090 Kun-gab-nying-po, the great Saskya Lama born ; died 1156. 
1108 Phag-mo-grnb-pa born. 

1118 Period of ‘ deep meditation’ commenced. 

1121 Yubrag pa born. 

1125 Shhkya Sri born. 

1134 Kyang, the prince, born. 

1156 Tne Thet monastery founded. 

1173 The Tshal monastery founded. 

1177 The Bri-gung monastery founded. 

1178 The Stag-lung ditto. 

1180 The great Shkya pandit born. 

1185 Giing-tang monastery founded. 

1202 Sbkkya Sri, of Kashmir, arrived in Tibet. 

1210 Ter-ton Lama born. 

1211 The Lang-tang monastery founded. 

1223 The Byang and Dor ditto, 

1233 Gro gon phagspa bom, mastered Tibet 1251 
1263 The Cbhos-lung monastery founded. 

1288 Bu-tonborn. 

1300 Ta-si-byang cbhub-gyal tsban born. 

1347 Thcg-chhen chbos gyal bom ; became Tari (king) 1347. 

1347 Thes-thang monastery founded* 
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Tran.slatcd 


Mekha gya- 


21 
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A.D. 1355 Incarnation of Tsong-kliapa ; died 1417. 

1383 Thang-tong-gyal-po born. 

1389 Ge-dun-grub'pa born. 

1403 Sbes-rab, the great interpreter, bora. 

1407 Yearly confession at Lbassa e-stablisliod by ditto. 

1414 Karma pa born ; Bras-pungs Yibiir founded. 

1417 The Sera monastery founded. 

1419 The Sang-nags-ldiar ditto. 

1421 Dus-zhabs'-nor-zaug-gya-tsho born. 

1427 The Nor monastery founded by the Sa-skyas. _ 

1429 Ge-legs pal-dan succeeded to the Gal-dan chair. 

1433 The Nalenda monastery was founded. 

1435 The Chhah-do-byams-gling ditto. 

1436 Zna-lu-legs-pa succeeded at Gal-dan. 

1437 The Pal-khor chaitya built. 

1439 Lotsava chhos-kyong-zang-pa born. 

1445 The ‘ Pod-kar hal lung,’ work on Lmiations, etc., written. 

1447 The Bras-yul monastery founded. 

1448 Logros succeeded at Gal-dan. 

1461 Baso ditjo. 

1462 The Gong-kar Vihar founded. 

1467 The Ser-dog-chan ditto. 

1470 The Byams-gling ditto. 

1471 Logros-tan-pa succeeded at Gah-dan ; died 1473. 

1474 Incarnation of Ge-dun gya-tsho ; died 1540. 

1476 The Ta-nag thnh stan-nam gyal monastery founded. 

1478 Mon-lam-pal succeeded at Gah-dan. 

1500 Tshar chhen horn. 


1507 

1535 

1541 

1575 

1576 
1587 
1615 
1618 
1625 

1639 

1640 
1643 
1650 
1686 


The Chhos-khor monastery founded. 

Khas grub pal gyi sengb horn. 

Snod-nams gya-tsho horn ; died 1586, 

^ — invited by Althun kb3.n, a Mongol prince. 

tuiit the Chhos-khor-ling monastery. 

Yon-tan gya-tsho horn ; died 1614. 

Nag-vang lo zang gya-tsho born. 

Period of ‘ morality ’ commences. 

Bigs-dan senge, succeeds at Gali-dan. 

Stan dsin cbhos gyal, king of Tibet, 

Nag vang lo zang conquered whole of Tibet. 

fomided the Potala (residence). 

visited China. 

This Chronology compilod at Lhassa. 


Table LY . — of Tilet, to the suMivision of the eounfnj in the 

tenth centimj. 


(l<’rom the Dopter non po, or ancient Il( 
Tibet ; extracted and transla 

r/Nyah khri itsanpo — (about two lumdred 
and iil'ty years n.c.) 

Kbri 5tsanpo 1 These two names may dc • 
hod/de, r sign the. same person, 

Mukhri/hsan- 1 according to different 
po. / authorities, 

Bingkhri itsanpo. 

So khri /hsaiipo. 

Mer kliri 5f'-a!ipo. 

.^Dags khri itsanpo. 

Sribs kbri Ytsanpo. 


■cords of Zhounu Pal, in Tsang, or middlo 
ted by M. A. Csoma Korilsi.) 

Gn'gum itsanpo. 

Spiule gung rgyel. 

Esbolegs. 

Desho log,s. 

Thiso legs. 

Guru leg.s. 

AGroug zhi leg.s. 

Isho legs. 

Za iiain za Me. 

(I)e //ihil-nas r/zlimig 5{snu. 

Se j'noi iiam /do. 
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Se riiolpo Me. 

/De rnol naiii. 

/De niolpo. 
lQ(i ^-gyelpo. 

®e Srm />tsan. 
j'Gyel tori long Msan. 

KM Stsan, oi- Kliri r?Ga!u 
f^Pimgs 6tsaii. 

Khri tliohi j-jos grogs Stsan, 

Lira Thothori//Nyan 5tsaii—(fl’reliuiidrecl 
years after the first king), a„d. 407, see 
OMtiese list. 

Khri ^Nyan i/zugs ^tsaii. 

AGro icNyan Mem-bii. 

Stagri ^I^yan ^'zigs. 

.yHam ri sroiig htsm. 

Srong fean sgampo— born A.3>. 627. 

6ung srong gmig Z'tsan~(died before his 
fattier). I 

Mang srong mang ^tsan— (son of Srong 
5tsan, etc.) I 


ADus suag mangpo rje. 

/rLung nara /^sruaggi ^gyelpo. 

Kliri Me fftmg M’tan nies a,te’liogs. 

Klrri srong Me Jtsan~(l>ora a.u. 726.) 

Mune Msanpo. 

Kliri Mfi srong ^tsan (or Mutig iM.sanpo.) 

Ilalxia chen, 

Khri hum team <7pal. (or /cLaiigdar ina?) 
A,D. 900, 

^jSfam 7de hod srungs — (in the 10th cen- 
tury j anarchy,) 

<7Pal /ikhor tean-- (division of Tibet 
into sevei’al small principalities.) 

MCra shis ilrtsegs (fpal. 

Skyid 7de Nyiina i>«gon. 

^Palgyi mgoii — (occupied Maryiil or La- 
dags. 

^Krashis 7de wgon— (took po.sses.siou of 
Spurangs.) 

^De ytstig »?gon. 


Then follow the names of some kings or princes who reigned in Guge and 
Spurangs (or, in general, in Nfii’i), above Garhwal and Kamaon, commencing with 
the tenth century. At Le in Ladags may be found the names of the kings that suc- 
cessively reigned in that principality ; but I could not procure them. There is great 
confusion in the series of the princes that reigned in Nfiri, and their enumeration 
would be of little interest. There are in Tibet seveml works containing lists of the 
descendants of Nyh khri tsfinpo, the first king, whom they derive from the Litsahyi 
race, in India; hut in dilferent authors the orthography sometimes varies, and even 
the whole name is differently stated. This, which I now communicate, has been 
taken from the Dep-ter hon-po, ‘Ancient records,’ written by Zhonim piil, a learned 
religious person, who lived some centrales ago, and belonged to the Sa-skya religious 
sect, in yTsang, in Middle Tibet. — A. 0. 


Table LYI . — Burmese Chronologieal Table, translated in Crawford's 

JEmlmsy. 


B.O. 

a.n. 

691 


G28 


608 


5S9 


651 


544 


543 

1 

620 

24 

496 

48 

485 

69 

478 

66 

472 

72 

463 

91 

443 

101 

426 

118 

404 

140 

392 

162 


The grand epoch established by An-ja-na, the grandfather of Gautama. 
Gautama bom. 

Gautama began to reign. 

Gautama obtained deification (became a Buddha). 

Ajatasat began to reign. ■ . . ( _ : . 

Gautama died and obtained nib-b’han (annihilation), 

The sacred epoch established by king Ajatasat. 

His son; G-tta-ya-bad-da, began to reign. 

Ilis son, Muny-da, and after Mm, his son, Ha-ga-da-sa. 

Maha Sam-h’ha-wa. : , , . 

His younger brother, Chula Sam-b’ha-wa, began to reign. 

Su-sa-na^^a, in Mai-ji-ma (Central India). 

His son, Ka-la-snnia, in Maj-ji-ma. „ riir 

Twat-ta-paong, the founder of Sa-re-k’het-ta-ra (or Eas-se Myo, 
vulgarly called Promo), 

His son, Bat-ia-se-na, in Maj-ji-ma. _ 

Han-da began to reign, and was followed by eight kings of the same 
name, in Maj-ji-nia. 

Chan-ta-kut-ta, in Maj-ji-ma (Ghandragupta), 
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B.C, 

376 

3.H, 

168 

373 

171 

351 

193 

330 

214 

326 

218 

320 

224 

307 

CO 

301 

243 

289 

265 

251 

293 

219 

325 

182 

362 

148 

396 

118 

426 

111 

436 

94 

460 

60 

484 

39 

A.», 

605 

21 

665 

64 

568 

39 

683 

64 

598 

66 

600 

59 

603 

62 

606 

65 

609 

66 

610 

69 

613 

73 

617 

P.E. 

76 

1 

80 

2 

83 

5 

94 

16 

107 

29 

152 

74 

.167 

89 

242 

164 

299 

221 

324 

246 

386 

308 

387 

309 

412 

334 

469 

391 

494 

416 

616 

438 

523 

445 

532 

454 

547 

469 

657 

679 

669 

491 

582 

504 

498 

620 

.613 

535 

V.E. 

639 

1 

640 

2 

652 

14 


His 8011, Bin-tu-sa-ra, in MaJ-Ji-ma, 

His son, Twat-ta-rara, in Prome. 

His son, B.ain-b’haong, in Prome. 

His son, D’hain-ma-san-ka, in Maj-ji-ina. _ 

D’liain-ma-san-ka received the sacred affusion (Ah’hi-se-sa). 

Prince Ma-hin-d'ha became a priest (Kahan), and his sister, Princess 
San-g'ha-mit-ta, a priestess (Pmhan). 

The period of the third rehearsal of the communications of Gautama. 

The priest Ma-hin-d’ha went on a religious mission to Si-ho (Ce}’lon). 
Ra-han-man, son of D’ham-ma-sau-ka, began to reign in Prome. 
Death of D’ham-ma-sau-ka (literally, ‘his going to heaven’)? 

His son or grandson, Kak-k’han, began to reign in Prome, 

His son, Khan-laong, in Prome. 

His son, Lak-k’hong, in Prome. 

His son, Si-kTian, in Prome. 

His son, Si-ri-rak, in Prome. 

Ta-pa-mang, in Prome. 

The communications of Gautama reduced to writing in Ceylon. 
Ta-pa-man’s son, Pi-ram, in Prome. 

Ram-mak-k’ha in Prome, and his son. 

Ram-sin-ga, in Prome, and his son. 

His son, Ram-mun-cha-lin-da, in Prome. 

His brother, Be-rin-da, in Prome. 

His son, Mun-ja, in Prome. 

His son, Pu-nyan-nya, in Prome. 

His brother, Sa-k’ha, in Prome. 

Sa-k’hi, in Prome. 

His younger brother, Kan-nn, in Prome. 

His elder brother, Kan-tak, in Prome. 

His elder brother, Bin-ja, in Prome. 

His son, Su-mun-dri, in Prome. 

The Prome epoch, established by king Su-mun-dri. 

His son, Ati-tra, in Prome. 

His brother, Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na, in Prome. 

Death of king Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na. 

Sa-mnd-da-raj began to reign in Pugan. 

Ras-se-kyaong, in Pugan, 

Phrii-chau-ti, in Pugan. 

His son, T’himany-rany, in Pugan. 

His son, Rang-mang-pok, in Pugan. 

His son, Pok-san-lany, in Pugan. 

Bud-d’ha-gau-sa went to Ceylon. 

Pok-sang-lany’s son, Kyaong-du-racli, began to reign. 

His son, Sany-t’han. 

Muk-k’ha-man and Su-rai. ■ 

Sany-t’han’s great grandson, Ra-mwan-mya. 

Sok-ton. 

His son, Sang-lang-kyaung-ngai. 

His brother, Sang-lang-pok, 

His brother, K’han-laong, 

His brother, K’han-lap. 

His son, T’hwaii-t'hok. 

His son, T’hwan-prach. . 

His son, T’hwau-khyach- 
Pup-pa-ehau-ra-han. ' 

The present vulgar epoch established by Pap-pa-ehatl-r»-haii. 

His son-iu-law, Shwe-bun-si, succeeded. 

His brother, Pis-sun. ; ; 
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A.». 

y.». 

660 

22 3 

710 

72 3 

716 

78 1 

726 

88 1 

734 

96 i 

744 

106 ] 

753 

115 

762 

124 

766 

128 

785 

147 

829 

191 

846 

208 

864 

226 

889 

251 

914 

276 

930 

292 

945 

307 

966 

328 

972 

334 

997 

369 

1030 

392 

1056 

418 

1081 

443 

1151 

513 

1154 

516 

1157 

619 

1190 

552 

1212 

674 

1227 

689 

1233 

696 

1277 

639 

1291 

663 

1300 

662 

1313 

676 

1322 

684 

1330 

692 

1342 

704 

1351 

713 

1356 

718 

1362 

723 

1364 

726 


1377 

1401 

1422 

1425 

1426 
1439 
1442 
1468 
1501 
1526 
1541 
1646 
1551 
1554 


739 

763 

784 

787 

788 
801 
804 
830 
863 
888 
903 
908 
913 
916 


X14.CS tJi.uUAi.V4., 

His son, K’hax-lu. 

His brother, I^yany-bya. 

His son, Tan-nak. 

Sin-ohwan, and his brother, Oha-le-nga-kwo. 

His son, Sing-g’ho. 

Taung-su-kri (the mountain cliietj 

Kwan-chau Kraung-pru. 

His son, Kranng-cho. ^ 

His brother, Chuck -ka-te. 

Kraung-p’haus’son Nau-ra-t has-cnau. 

His son, Ohau-lu. 

Kyan-chach-sa. 

His grandson, Alaun-chany-su. 

His son, Ku-la-kya, 

His son, Mang-rai-na-ra-sung-ga. 

TTis brother, Ha-ra-pa-ti-chany-su. 

His son, Je-ya-sing-ga, or Nan-taung-mya-mang. 

His son, Kya-ch'wa. 

His son, Uch>oha-na. 

His brother, Mang-k’hen-k hye. 

His son, Kyany-chwa. 

His son, Ohaii-nach. . _ 

Ta-chi-shang-si-ha-su, in P^ya. 

TTis son Kvany-ch'wa, in Ohit-kaing. , , i 

Chau-xnlwaLiIch died, and Piigan was destroM 

Kyany-chwa’s brother, Mau^a-na^^^^ Chit-kaing. This year 

(A?.), and began to reign; Obit- 

kaing and Wya were destroyed. _ 

tbe e« year by Mang- 

kye-ngo. . a „ 

Mo-n’hany-mang-ta-ra, m Ava. ^ ^ 

His son, Mang-rai-kyany-^i^^^^ 

Hishrotber, Na-ra^pa-ti'kri, in A . ^ 

Ato-n’hany-so-han-pwa,m Am 
ITn-bliaiing-chan-h h^ a, in 

IBs son, Mo-hya-na-ra-pa- , or Na-ra-pa-ti-gan, in Aya. 

Cha-kong-chany-su-kvaoy-taung, or am B a 

Sa*to-mang"Chau, in Ata. , 
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A.jj. y.K. 

15(L5 92T Prany-ehim-niangrrai-kyany-cliwa, in Ava. 

l/)97 959 Nyaung-ram-nian-kri, in Ava, 

1605 967 His son, Anaiik-pak-lwan-mimg-ta-ra-kri, in Ava. 

1029 990 Sa-hvan in Ava, 

1648 1010 His son, Na-dat-da-ya-ka, in Ava. 

1661 1023 His brotlier, Prung-mang, in Ava. 

1672 1034 His son, Na-ra-wara, in Ava; succeeded the sanio year Mang-rai- 
kyany-tang, grandson of Sa-lvran. 

1G93 1060 His son, Man-aung-ra-da-nga-da-ya-ka, in Ava. 

1714 1076 Hia son, Cliang-p’hru-sliang, in Ava, 

1733 1095 His son, IPlianng-tliit, earned captive to Han-sa-wati. 

1752 1114 Alaung-b’lni-ra (Alompra) began to reign at Mut-clio-lio (Monchabo). 
1760 1122 His son, XJ-pa-ra-ja, at Gliit-kaing. 

1763 1125 His brother, Chany-p’kru-shang (Sembuen), at Ava. 

1776 1138 His son, Obany^ku-cha, at Ava, 

1781 1143 His cousinj Paung-ka-eba, commonly called Maung-mang, son of 
XJ-pa-ra-ja, at Ava ; succeeded tbe same year by bis uncle, Pa-dun- 
mang, or Man-ta-ra-kri, son of A-laung-b’bu-ra, and founder of 
A-ma-ra-pn-ra, 

1819 1181 His present Majesty, grandson of Pa-dun-mang, ascended tbe tbrone 
at A-ma-ra-pn-ra. 

1822 1184 Ava rebuilt, and made tbe capital. 

Chiefs of Labong and Zimmmj.—{Worthern Laos of 
Europeam-, Tmn Shan of Vie Burmese.') 

From tbe Native Records consulted by Dr. D. Riebardson, 1834. MS. 

A.D. s.E. End. 

676 1118 Watboo daywa (Tbsndeva) and Taka danda, founded Labong. 

678 1120 Placed Yamb on tbe tbrone (or Zamma devi), daughter of tbe king of 
Chandapur, widow of Cambodia rbja. 

35 Kings, or ‘ Lords of tbe White Elephant.’ 

Aditza-woon-tba built tbe Pagoda. 

19 kings to 

v.B. Benya men yea (in Bm-mese, Dolana). 

1289 651 Benya tso men yea, changed the capital; thrice married into Pegu 

family. 

1294 656 Benya— founded Zimmay. 

1331 693 Nga then patchoon, his son. 

1333 695 Notohoon ta yung. 

1334 696 Na tehoon taming. 

1336 698 Ngatbenpoo. 

1345 707 Tso kanprd, 

1347 709 Tso boa you. 

1369 731 Goona. 

1377 739 Gnatben numa. 

1380 742 Tbambi. 

1420 782 Tso Benya. 

1455 817 Tso neat. 

1463 825 Benya yothee. 

1503 865 Tsomynar, 

1537 899 Benya tsay. 

1542 904 Tso myne. 

1544 906 Zalapaba, bis daughter, called there tha Dama mabadevi. 

1558 920 Len hue, mya sbee, king of Pegu, took the town. 

— — - His son, Narata ’tso. : ; ' . 

1628 990 Ladong family restored. 

1630 992 Tbadau dama yaza of Pegu regained it. ^ ^ 
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205 


A.D. 

1763 


V.B. 

1125 


1774 1136 
1778 1140 


Nso oiuii^ recovorcd liis independence- 
Lenbu Skeen, son of Aloinpra of Ava, took it. 

Benya sa Ban rebelled, threw off Burmese yoke, and joined Bankok 
anogiane(!. 

Chou chee wcet, present king. 


B.O. 

548 

505 

504 

474 

454 

437 

367 

307 

267 

257 

247 

237 

215 ' 

205 

161 

137 

119 

119 

109 
104 
103 
100 

98 

91 

90 

83 

76 

62 

50 

47 

41 

19 

A.JJ, 

9 

21 

30 

33 

34 

35 
38 
44 

62 

60 

66 

110 
113 


Table LVIII . — iSovereipis of Ceylon. 

From the ‘ Ceylon Almanack,' the Honorable George Tumour’s Epitome, 

Names; EeJatlonahip of each succeeding soveroiga. 

"Wfijaya (Yijaya) The foimder of the Wejayan dynasty. 

Oopatissa I. Minister; regent. 

Panduwaasa Paternal nephew of Wejaya. 

Abhaya Son of Panduwaasa ; dethroned. 

Interregnum. 

Pandukaabhaya (capital Anuradh- 

piu'a). ... Maternal grand-sou of Pandnwaasa. 

Mootaseewa Paternal grandson. 

Devenipeatis.sa Second son. 

Oottiya Fourth, son of Mootaseewa . 

Maha-seewa.. Fifth ditto. 

Sm-atissa Sixth ditto; put to death. 

Sena and Goottika Foreign usurpers ; put to death. 

Asela Ninth son of Mootaseewa ; deposed. 

Elaala Foreign usiu’per ; killed in battle. 

Dootoogaimoonoo Son of Kaawantissa. 

Saidaitbssa Brother. 

Toohl or Thnllathanaka Younger son; deposed. 

Laiminitissa I. or Lajjetissa ......... Elder brother. 

Kaloonna or Khallaata Naaga Brother ; put to death, 

Walagambahoo I. or Wattagaamini Brother; deposed. 

Pulahattha (usiupers) ...~1 

Baayiha I y — Foreign usm-pers; successively 

Panaymaaraa 7 deposed and put to death. 

Peliyamaaraa I 

Daathiya J 

Walagarabahoo I Beconquered the kingdom. 

Mahadailitissa or Mahachoola Son. 

Ghoora Naaga Son ; put to death. 

Kooda Tissa Son ; poisoned by his wife. 

Anoola Widow. _ 

Makalantissa or Kallakanni Tessa... Second sou of Koodatissa. 

Baatiyatissa I. or Baatikaabhaya ... Son. 

Mahadailiya Maana or Daatbika ... Brother. 

Addagaimooiio or Aamauda Gaamini Son ; put to death. 

KimhiriidaiUa, or Kaiiijaani Tissa... Brother. 

Kooda Abhaa or Choolaahhya ...... Son. 

Singhawallee or Seewalli .. .......... Sister ; put to death, 

Interregnmn. ' , „ , . 

Elloona, or Ha Naaga Maternal nephew of Addagaimoono. 

Sanda Mo ohoona, or Chanda Mukha 

Scowa Son. 

Yasa SilooV or Tataalakatissa,.,...,.. Brother ; put to death. 

Suhha .................. Hsuiper;puttodeath. 

Wahapp'nr Wasahba..;.. .......... .. Descendant of Laiminitissa. 

Wuknais, or Wanka Naasika. . Son. 

Gajaahahoo I; or Gaamini .. Son. 
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A. 11. Namea. 

12('5 Mahaloomaana, or MallaTca Naaga... 
131 Baatiya Tissa II. or Bhaatika Tis.sa 
lo5 Choola Tissa, or Kanittha Tissa ... 
173 Koolioona, or Choodcla Naaga ...... 

183 Koodanaama or Kooda Naaga 

181 Kooda Sirinaa, or Sm Naaga I 

209 Waiwaliairatissa, or Wairatissa 

231 Abha Sen, or Abba Tissa 

239 Siri Naaga II 

2-41 Weja Indoo, or Wejaya II 

242 Sangatissa I. 

246 Bahama Sirisanga Bo, or Sirisanga 

Bodhi I 

248 Goloo Abhaya, Gotha Ahhaya, or 

Meghawarna Abhaya 

261 Makalan Betoo Tissa I, 

275 Maha Sen 

302 Kitsiri Maiwan I. or Kirtissri, 

Megha'warna 

330 Betoo Tissa II 

339 Bujas or Budha Baasa 

368 Oopatissa II.. 

410 M^a Naama 

432 Senghot or Sotthi Sena 

432 Laiinini Tissa II,, or Ohatagaahaka 

433 Mitta Sena, or Karalsora ............ 

434 Paandu. ....‘ 

439 Paarinda Kooda 

465 Khudda Paarinda 

455 Baatthiya 

458 Pitthiya ...._ 

459 Baasenkelleya, or Bhaatn Sena ' 

477 Sigiri Kasoomboo, or Kaasypa I. ... 

495 Moogallaana I 

613 Koomaara Baas, or Kooniaarau 
Bhaat Sena 

622 Kirti Sena 

531 Maidi Siwoo, or Siivaka 

531 Laimini Oopatissa III 

634 Ambaherra Salamaiwan, or Silaa- 

kaala 

547 Baapuloo I. or Baatthaapa BIiodoi... 
647 Balamagalan, or Moogallaana II. ... 
567 Knda Kitsiri Maiwan I. or Kirtissri 

Meghawania 

586 Senewi, or Maha Naaga 

589 Aggrabodhi I. or Akbo 

623 Aggrabodhi II. or Soola Akbo 

633 Sanghatissa 

633 Boona Moogalan, or Laimini Bo- 


KoaitionsWii of tiach euccooillng sovorolKii. 
Maternal cousin. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son ; murdered. 

Nephew ; deposed. 

Brother-in4aw. 

Son; murdered. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Son ; put to death. 

Bescendaut of Laiminitissa ; poisoned. 

Bitto; deposed. 

Bitto. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son ; poisoned. 

Beseendant of Laimini Tksa. 

Not specified ; put to death. 


>24. 9 — Foreign usurpers. 


Beseendant of the original royal family ; 

put to death. 

Son ; committed suicide. 

Brother. 

Son ; immolated himself. 

Son ; murdered. 

Maternal uncle ; murdered. 
Brother-iu-law. 

Son-in-law, 

Second son ; committed suicide. 

Elder brother. 

Son ; put to death. 

Beseendant of the Okaaka hvaneh. 
Maternal nephew. 

Son-in-law. 

Brother ; decapitated. 


naaya . ITsurper ; put to death. 

639 Abhaseggaahoka, or Asiggaaheka ... Maternal grandson. 

648 Siri Sangaho II Son ; depo,sod. 

648 Kaloona Betootissa, or Laimiiia [.suicide. 

^Katooreya,..., Beseendant of Laimini Tissa; committed 

6-19 Siri Sangaho 11. Eestorod, and again deposed. 

665 Daloopeatissa I. or Dhatthopatissa Laimini branch ; killed in battle. 

677 Piusooloo Ivasoombo, or Eaasaj-pa 11. Brother of SMsangabo, , 

68(5 Bapnloo IJ. ,.^. ............. Olmaka branch ; deposed. 
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Names. Eolatlonship of each sueoeoding sovorelgn. 

693 Daloopeatiss II. or Hattlia-Dattlio-. 

patissa Son of Daloopeatissa I. 

702 Paisooloo Siri Sanga Bo III. or 

AggrabodM Brother. 

718 Walpitti Wasidata, or Dantanaania Okaaica branch. 

720 Hooniiouara Eiandalaor Hatthada- 

tha Original royal fiimily ; decapitated. 

720 Malialaipaanoo, or Maanawamma ... Ditto. 

726 Kaasiyappa III. or Kasoombo Son. 

729 Aggrabodlii III, or Alcbo Nephew. 

769 Aggrabodlii IV. or Kuda Akbo Son (capital Pollonnaroowa). 

715 Miiiiudoo I. or Salainaiwan Original royal family. 

795 Dappoolall. Son. 

800 Mihindo II. or Dharmika-Seelaam- 

aiga Son. 

804 Aggrabodhi V. or Akbo Brother. 

815 Dappoola III. or Kuda Daxjpoola ... Son, 

831 Aggrabodhi VI. Cousin. 

838 Mitwella Sen, or Selaamaiga Son. 

858 Kaasiyappa IV. or Maaganyin Sena, 

or Mihindoo Grandson. 

891 TJdaya I Brother. 

926 Udayall Son. 

937 Kaasiyappa V Nephew and son-in-law. 

954 Kaiisiyappa VI Son-in-law. 

964 Dappoola IV Son. 

964 Dappoola V Not specified. 

974 Ddaya III Brother. 

977 Sena 11 Not specified. 

986 Udaya IV Ditto. 

994 Sena III Ditto, 

997 Mihindoo III Ditto. 

1013 Sena IV Son; minor. 

1023 Mihindoo IV Brother ; carried captive to India during 

the Soleean conquest. 

1059 Interregnum Soleean vice-royalty. 

1071 Wejayahahoo I. or Sirisangabo IV. Grandson of Mihindoo IV. 

1126 Jayabahoo I Brother. 

’Wikrainabahoo I 

1127 Gajaahahoo 11 A disputed succession. 

1153 Prakramabahoo I Sou of Maanaabarana. 

1186 ’Wijayabahoo II Nephew; mm-dered. 

1187 Mihindoo V. or Kitsen Kisdaas ... Usurper ; put to death. 

1187 Kirti Nissanga Apnnccof Kaalinga. 

1196 Werabahoo Son ; put to death. 

1196 'Wikramabahoo 11. Brother of Kirti Nissanga, put to death. 

1196 Chondakanga......... Nephew; deposed. • 

1197 Leelawati Widow of Prakramabahoo ; deposed. 

1200 Saaluisamallawa Okaaka branch ; deposed. 

1202 Kalvaanawati...... Sister of Kirti Nissanga. 

1208 Dharmaasooka Not specified ; a minor. 

1209 Nayaanga or Nikanga Minister ; put to death. 

1209 Leelawati Ecstored, and again deposed. 

1210 Lokaiswera L* Usm-per; deposed. , \ . 

I'Ul Leebavati Again restored, and deposed a third time, 

1211 Paiidi Prakniiiia Bahoo 11........... Usurper; deposed. 

1214 Muagha^. Poreigu usurper. 

1235 Wciayabahooin.(eap.Dambadinia) Descendant of Sirisangabo I. 

1266 Katikaala vSahitya bVgwajnya, or ^ 

Paandita Prafaama Baboo III... Son. 
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A.i). Names. Eelatlmisliip of each sncmiiling sovoroigu. 

1301 Bossat mjaya Balioo IV.;..., Son. 

1303 Bliuwaneka Bahoo I Brother, 

1314 Prakrama Bahoa III. ............... Son of Bosat "Welaya Bahoo. 

1319 Bhuwancka Bahoo II. (at Hasti- 

' sailapura) Son of Bhnweiutka Bahoo. 

Paiidita Prakrama Bahoo lY. 1 

'Wanny Bhuwaneka Bahoo III. ... t 

■Wejaya Bahoo V )»'Kot specified. 

1347 Bhuwaneka Bahoo lY. (at Gampala) | 

1361 Prakrama Bahoo Y. J 

1371 Yifikram Bahoo III. (at Kandy) ... Cousin. 

1378 Bhuwaneka Bahoo Y. ) 

1398 Y’^ejaya Bahoo V. or Y’"eera Bahoo > Not specified. 

1410 Siri Praki-ama Bahoo YI. (at Kotta) ) 

1482 Jayaa Bahoo II Maternal grandson ; put to death. 

1464 Bliuwaneka Bahoo YI Not specified. 

1471 Pandita Prakrama Bahoo YI I Adopted son. 

1485 IVixa Prakrama Bahoo YIII. , Brother of Bhuwaneka Bahoo YI. 

1605 Dharma Prakrama Bahoo IX. ...... Son. 

1627 Wejaya Bahoo YII Brother; murdered. 

1534 Bhuwaneka Bahoo YII. Son. 

1642 Don Juan Dharmapaala Grandson. 

A Malahar, at Yapahoo. 

Portuguese at Oolomho. 

Weediy e Eaj a, at Pailainda Nowera. 

Baajasingha, at Aiwissawelle. 

Idiiimaaney Suriya, at Seven Kories. 

Wikrama Bahoo, at Kandy. ■ 

1681 Eaajasingha I Son of Maayaadunnai. 

1692 Wimala Ilharma Original royal family. 

1604 Senaaratena, or Senerat Brother. 

1635 Eaajasingha II Son. 

Koomaara-singa Brother. 

Yfijaya Paala Brother. 

1685 "Wimila Dharma Suriya II Son of Eaajasingha. 

1707 Sriwira Prakrama Narendra-singha, 

or Eoondasaala Son. 

1739 Sriwejaya Eaajasingha, or Hangn- 

ranketta Brother-in-law. 

1747 Kirtisri Eaajasingha Brother-in-law. 

1781 Eaajaadhi Eaajasingha........ Brother. 

1798 Sree Yikrama Eaajasingha ......... Son of the late king's wife’s sister, de- 

posed hy the English, and died in cap- 
tivity. 


In tlic native mode of recording the lengths of individual reigns, without refer- 
ing them to n fixed epoch, anachronisms arcs unavoidahle: Mr. Tnniour has Judi- 
ciously applied the following fi.ved points to correct the foregoing table, 

n.c. 543 The landing of Yijaya, in the year of Buddha’, s death. 

307 The mission from Dnarm&soka to estaldish Buddhi.sra in Ceylon. 

104 The conquest of Ceylon by the Makbars. 

90 The founding of Abhayagiri hy "Wala gaurbahu. 

A.D. 209 The dateofthe Yaitfiliya heresy, in Vaivahara’s reign, 

252 The revival of ditto, in the reign of Gold Ahhaa. 

301 Death of Makasen, 4 yeara anachronism, 

545 Another revival of the Yaitdliya heresy, in Amhakira's reign. 

838 Origin of the Yijra waadiya heresy, in Mitwella Sdn’s reign. 

1163 ’The accession of Prfikfania Btthi% 6 years cmachr. 
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A.D. 1200 Ditto of Saliasa Mallawa, by Danibulla rock inscription, a.b. 1473. 

1200 Ditto of Pandita Pn'ilcrama Bbhft HI., error seven years. 

1317 Ditto of Blanv.'tnika Biihil IV. 

In tli(! romaiiiing portion of the histiny of Ceylon, other nraterials have not been 
rvanting for the iuijttfitiiioiit of its chronology. 


Table LIX. G 7 'eeh ihjna&im 171 Asia, fotmdod after the death of 
Alexander the G 7 'eat, hj his Generals, eto, 

B.C. SYniA. 


334 Alexander the Great ; born, 336 ; 
died, 323. 

312 Soleiicus I. Nicator. 

'280 Antiochus I. Soter. 

261 Antiochus II. Theos. 

246 Seleucus II. Callinicus. 

226 Seleucus III. Ceraunus. 

223 Antiochus III, Magnus. 

(AehiBUs.) 

187 Seleucus IV. Philopator. 

175 Antiochus IV. Epiphaiies, 

164 Antiochus V. Eupator. 

162 Demetrius I. Soter, 

150 Alexander I, Bala. 

147 Demetrius II. Nicator. 

144 Antiochus VI, Theos. 

142 Tryphou. 


B.C, 

137 Antiochus VII. Sidetes. 

128 Alexander II, Zebina. 

125 Seleucus V. 

125 Antiochus VIII. Grrypus. 

112 Antiochus IX. Oyzieenus. 

96 Seleucus VI. Epiphanes. 

95 Antiochus X. Eusebes. 
Antiochus XI. Epiphanes 
Philip, and 

94 Demetrius III. Eucaerus. 

88 Antiochus XII. (Dionysius of 
Josephus), 

83 Tigranes, ox Armenia. 

69 Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus. 

65 Syria became a Eoman province. 


B.C. 265^ 

253 

216 

196 

181 

173 

136 

126 

123 

87 

77 

70 

60 

64 

37 


6 

5 

13 


Arsaces I, 
Tiridates * I. 
Artabanns I. 
Phraapatius. 
Phrahates I. 
Mitbradates I. 
Phrabates II. 
Artabanns II. 
Mitbradates II, 
Mnaskires. 
Sinatioces. 
Phrahates III, 
Mitbradates III. 
Orodes I. 
Phrahates IV. 
(Tiridates II.) 
(Phrahates IV.) 
Phrahataoes. 
Orodes II. 
Vonones I. 
Artabanns III. 
(Tiridates III.) 


PAETHIA, 

AD. 

(OinnamnsJ 
(Artabanus III.) 

42 Bardanes. 

45 Gotarzes. 

50 (Meherdates). 

51 Vonones II. 

51 Vologeses I. 

62 (Artabanus IV.) 

77 Pacorus. 

108 Chosroes. 

116 (Parthamaspates), 

116 (Chosroes restored). 

121 vologeses II. 

148 Vologeses III. 

192 (Vologeses IV.) 

209 (Vologeses V.) 

Artabanus V. 

235 Artaxerxos, King of Persia, 1st 
of the Sassanid®. (See table 
LXI). 


KNOWN KINGS OP BACTEIA. 


ri have omitted this list of Prinsep’s, whieh was necmarily less complete than the 
elaborated series already inserted at p, 173, vol ii. of this work] 

1 The dates in this list, as well as the new names inserted in hrpkets, are taken 
from Mr, Lindsay’s work on Parthian coinages. The titles of the kings appended to 
Prinsep’s note * are also corrected up from the same authority.] 

* ’The family name Arsaces is applied to all the princes of Parthia, hence called 
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Table 

LIX «. — Arsaoidan 

Kings of Armenia, 

according to Moses of 




Chorene. 





Years. 


149 

130 

Valarsaces ......... 


Yaghurshag. 

127 

108 

Arsaces I 

13 


114 

95 

Artascs I. 

25 


89 

70 

Tigranes IT. 

33 

19th year of Arsaces III. 

65-36 

34 

Artavasdes I 




20 

Arsaraus.... 

20 

20th of Arses. 


4 

Abganis 

38 

20th of Arsavirus. 


35 

Sanatruces 

30 



65 

Eruandus II 

21 

8th of Darius. 


86 

Artases II 

43 

29th ditto. 


129 

Artavasdes II. .. 



129 

Tiranus I 

21 

3rd of Peroz I. 


160 

Tigranes III 

42 



192 

Valarses 

33 

30th of Yalarses. 


225 

Chosroes I 


2nd of Artabanus. 


272 

Interregnum under Artasires and 




Sapor Sassan. 




286 

Tiridatcs 

56 

3rd of Diocletian. 


(Intervallum). 

337 Okosroes II 9 8tli of Constantms. 

353 Tiranus II 11 

364 ArsacesII.... 30 

394 Papus 7 

401 Varasdates 4 20tli Theodosius. ** 

406 Arsacos III 6 

411 Chosroes III 5 

416 Veramus Sapores 21 

437 Chosroes III. restored 1 

438 Sapores 4 

442 Interregnum. 

444 Artasires 6 

450 The Armenian kingdom extinguished. — J.P. 

Table LX. — Mythological Period of Persian Mistory. 

PESHDADIAN DYNASTY. 

Kaiumars, by some supposed to be Adam, or Noah, reigned at Balkh. 

Siamek, his son. 

Hoshang. 

Tharaurath, surnaraed Deoband. 

JamsMd, reigned at Pcrscpolis. 

Zohkk, surnamed Alvani, an invader. 

Feridfin, restored by Kawa the blacksmith. 

Irkj. 

Koshang. 

Manuchehr. 

Naudar. 

Afrasikb, king of Tfirkistiln 
Zab, brother of Naudar. 

Ghoxshasp. 

the Arsacida), and is almost the only one visible on their cuins. ['Mu'ir coin titles 
(usually occurring in the genitive case) are— BASIAEflS, BASIAEflS I3A2iIAEf.r«', 
BASIAEY0NT02 BASIAEnN, BA2IAI22H2 0EA2 OTPANIA2, MErAAOT, 
©EOnATOPO^, ©EOnATPOY, ^IAAAEA4«OY, imPI-ANOTS, EYEPPETOT, 
AYT0KPAT0P02, 4>IAEAAHN02 4IA0nAT0P02;, NIKATOPOS, AIKAIOY, 
EYnATGPOS NEIKH2A2, YI02 KEKAAOYMENOS.] 





KAIA.NIAN DYNASTY. 

Kai-kobiid signifies t]i(3 mighty), 

Kai-Kfifis, son or grandson. Eustaiii his general, 

Kai-Khusrd, grandson. Cyrus thcj great. 

Lohrasp, son of Orond ShCih. (Oambysos omitted ?) 

Gnslitasp, his son. Hystaspes of Grecian history. 

Isfondidr, his son. Apanda or Astyages of ditto. 

Kai Bahnian, or ArdesWr darazdast. Artaxcrxos Lcngimairan. 

HomM, daughter and wife of ditto, 

Dhrab, son of ditto. 

Darh, his son ; the Darius overcome by Alexander the Great. 

(The Muluk-tawMf, or petty kings, following Alexander, called by the Persians 
the Ashkanians and Aslighanians, have been given above as the Ai'sacida^ of the 
Greeks.— J.P.) 



Table JIKl.— Kings of Persia, of the Sassanian race. 

[The subject of the dates of the accessions of the Sassanian 
dynasty is inyolred in some obscurity, from the practice prevailing 
of reckoning by the years of each king’s reign instead of following 
the order of a single cycle, ^ I have contented myself for the present 
with quoting the dates given in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, and appending 
Dr. Mordtmann’s latest determinations d progyos to his elaborate coin 
illustration of the history of the race. 3 

Smith. M-oratmaim. 

A.B. A.D. 

226 226 1 Ardeshir-Bhbeghn bin S5..sdn, or Artaxerxes.'^ 

240 238 2 Shahpiibr, Shapfir, or Sapor, captured Yalcrian. 

273 269 3 Ilormuzd or Hormisdas, 

2 H 271 4 Baharhm, or Varanes I. 

277 274 5 Baharhm, or Yaranes II. 

294 291 6 Baharhm, or Yaranes III. Seghn Shah. 

294 291 7 Nars6 or Narses, conquered Arnuiiiia and Galcrius. 

30.3 300 8 Hormuzd, or Hormisdas II. 

310 308 9 Shahphhr, or Sapor II. 

381 380 10 ArdesMr, or Artaxerxes II. 

383 383 11 Shahpfihr, or Sapor III. 

390 389 12 Baharhm, or Yaranes lY. Kermhn Shhh. 

.404 399 13 Yezdegird, or Isdegerde 1.3 

420 420 14 Baharhm-gaur, or Yaranes V. visited India. 

J Hamzah I^fahhnf,’ Latin Preface,’ p. vi.] 

® From Moses of Chorone : — 

A.n. Yeara. a.b. Yoars, 

232 Artusires... reigned 53 421 Artasires II reigned 4 

285 Sapores I. 31 425 Veramus I, Germanus 10 

Nerses 9 435 Isdigerdes I 11 

344 Hormisdas 3 446 YeramusII 21 

(contemporary of Oonstantine). 467 Isdigerdes II 

Isdigordas Feroscs II. in whose reign Moses of 

(3( th year of Constantine) . Choreue lived.— .J.P. 

361 Sapores II......................... 70 

3 [Some axrthors insert a second king of this name after Yezdogird I.— ‘ Hamzah 
.T 5 fah{ini,’ p. 14. Mordtmann, p. 64 ; hut there seems to he no suflicient authority for 
the interpolation.] 
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Smith. Moviltmaiin. 


A.D. 

A.'D. 


443 

440 

15 

458 

457 

16 

4{)» 

A, 58 

17.- 

484 

485 

IS 

.488 

491 

19 

498 

498 

20 

53 i 

5S1-* 

.21 

679 

579 

22'*' 

591 

591 

23 

628 

628 

24 


629 

25 


629 

26 


629 

27 


631 

28 


631 

29 


1 632 

30 


Yezdegird, or Isdegerde II. 

Hormuzd, or Ilormisdas III. 

■i'lrdz, or Perose, allied with Khhkun of Iluna. 

Bal&s, Palasli, or Balasces. 

KobM, or Cavades. 

Jamanp. (Kohhd recovers kingdom 502.] 

TrVifisrij. Kesri fNushfry&,n), or Chosroe.s. 

Honmizd, or Ilormisdas IV. deposed by Ms general (Varanes VI. 
A.n. 500, M. A.i). 591.) 

Khosnl-Parviz, Kesri, or Chosroes II. put to death by 
Kohiid SMrhyieh, or Shoes. 

Ardeshir III. Anarchy. 

Shahrihr or Sarbazas. 

Phraii'Dulcht. 

Azermi-Dukht. 

Pexokh-zdd-Bakhtyar. 

Tezdegird or Isdegerde III. overthrown by Musalrndns G41. 


Table LXII. — Khalifs, vicegerents or successors of Mahomed or Mu- 
hammad hin Ald-alldh, %ohose death oemrred in the llth of Sifra 
era, or A.I). 632 .® 

(This and the following from Marsden’s * Numisinata Orientala,’ corrected up from 
later Numismatic works.) 


ii 

632 

1 

Abuhakr. 

13 

634 

2 

IT’ mar. 

23 

644 

3 

U’smhu. 

35 

656 

4 

A’ii. 

40 

661 

5 

Hasan bin A’li, retired to Medina- 

EACE OE OMMIAH, KBIGNING AT 

41 

661-2 

1 

Mua’wiah I. 

60 

679-80 

2 

Yazfd bin Mua’wiah, 

64 

683-4 

3 

Mua’wiah II. bin Yazid. 

64 

684 

4 

A’bdallah bin Zubeir. 


1 [632 A.B. is the date of the commencement of this king’s reign, which has given 
the initial year to the era bearing his name. See p. 142, vol. ii. ante^ Octdey's 
■' Hist. Saracens,’ ijp. 145, 277.] 

* [I have altered the, original transliteration of the.se names in order to reduce 
■the orthography of the Eonian equivalents to as close an adlierenco to the literal 
delinition of the original Kufie as the nature of our English system of writing will 
permit. The nine letters of the Arabic alphabet, who.so powervs have betm perverted 
in the ritterance of foreigners, have been made to follow the Persian sy.stcm ol 
phonetic expro.ssion, and are severally represented by the following English pointed 
or accented equivalents — . 


^ ^ t , 

t 7 . a’,u’,ctc. k 

The Arabic powers of those letters are severally -L tJi {thiok)\ 2. A; 3. t/f (/Ms) ; 
4. s; 5. a; 6. ; 7* (father) ; 8. a ; 9. /c (guttural). I have not coneenuid my- 
self greatly with the correction of the equivalents of tho Arabic shoi’t vowei.f, but it 
may be noted that, under the old systomy the English vowd e- ordiriiirlly stood for 
what modern practice repre.sonts hy the short a, though in luanv casc.s it was inserted 
indilForently in the place of the i.] 
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A*H« A*tt» 

61 684 5 Marwto bin I^akira. 

65 684-5 6 A’bd-ul-malik bin MarwSin, • 

86 705 7 Walid bin A’bd-ul-nialik. 

96 714-15 8 Solaimfin bin A’bd-ul-raalik. - 

99 717-18 9 U’niar bin A’bd-uWziz. 

101 719-20 10 Yazid II. bin A’bd-ul-malik. 

105 723-4 11 Hislulm bin A’bd-ul-inalik. 

125 742-3 12 Walid 11. bin Y.azid. 

126 743-4 13 Yazldlll. binWalid. 

126 744 14 Ibrahim bin Walid. - " 

127 744-5 15 Marw5n II. bin Muhammad, deposed and slain. 

RACE OF AL-A’BBA.S, KEIGNING AT BAGHDAD. 

132 749-50 1 Abbl A’bbbs al-saiFab. 

136 753-4 2 Almansur. 

158 774-5 3 Al-Mabdi bin al-Mansur. 

169 785-6 4 Al-H5df bin al-Mabdi. 

170 786-7 5 Hardn al-Ka.shid bin al-Mabdi. 

193 809-10 6 Al-amin bin al-Easbid. 

198 213-14 7 Al-M5miin bin al EasMd. 

202-3 Ibrahim bin Al-Mahdi, competitor, 817-18. 

218 833-4 8 Al-Ma’ta?em billah bin al-Rasbid. 

227 841-2 9 Al-Wbsik-billali bin al-Ma’tasera. 

232 846-7 10 Al-Mutawakkil a’l allah bin Ma’tasora. 

247 861-2 11 Al-Muntasir billab bin Mutawakkii. 

248 862-3 12 Al-Ma’sta’in billab bin Muhammad bin Ma’tasem. 

252 866-7 13 Al-Ma’taz billab bin Mutawakkil, 

255 868-9 14 Al-Muhtadi billab bin Wiisik. 

256 869-70 15 Al-Ma’tamed a' la illab bin Mutawakil; Egypt independent. 

MuwafEk billab, his coadjutor from 87l”to 891. 

279 892-3 16 Al-Ma’ta?ed billah bin Mmvafflk. 

289 901-2 17 Al-Muktafi billab bin Ma’tazed ; provinces independent, 

295 907-8 18 Al-Muktader billah bin Ma’tazed; murdered by a eunuch. 

320 932 19 Al-Kbher billah bin M’atazed. 

322 933-4 20 Al-Razi billab bin Muktader ; Amir ul umrb powerful. 

329 940-1 21 Al-Mutaki billab bin Muktader. 

333 944-5 22 Al-Mustakfi billab bin Mutaki. 

334 945-6 23 Al-Muti’lillah bin Mulctader. 

363 973-4 24 Al-Taf lillab bin Muti’. 

881, 991-2 25 Al-Kbdir billab bin Isbak Muktader. 

422 1030-1 26 Al-KMm beamrillab Abb Ja’far A’bd-AlLab bin Kkdir. 

467 1074-76 27 Al-Mnktadi billab Abu’l Kasem A’bdallah bin Muhammad bin 
KMm boamrillab. 

487 1094-5 28 Al-Mnstazbir billab bin Midctadi. 

612 1118-9 29 Al-Mustarsbed billah bin Mustazhir, 

629 1134-5 30 Al-IUisbid billah bin Mustarsbed. 

630 1135-6 31 Al Mnktafi beamrillah bin Mustazbir. 

555 1160 32 Al-Mustanjed billab bin Muktaf). , 

566 1170-1 33 Al-Mustaz.i beamrillah bin Mustanjed. 

675 1179-80 34 Al-Nasir le din illab bin Mustanjed, professes Shiah doctrines. 

622 1225 35 Al-JJahir heamrillah Muhammad bin NAsir. 

623 1226 36 AI-Mustanser billah Abb JMar Al-Mansdr hm ^ahir. 

640 1242-3 37 Al-Musta’?em billah Abu Ahmad A’bd-Allah bin Mnstanser. 

In the vear 656 (1268), Baghdad was besieged and taken by the Moghul Chief 
Ilulugu, grandson of Jengbiz Khan, and the Khalif Mnsta’^cm put to death. 

[I have introduced among JPrinsep’s original extracts the Tables 
marked C. D. E. which haye been chiefly from the work of 
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Ilamzal). Isfalianl,' for tlie purpose of illustrating more fully the annals 
of^he Eastern provinces of the empire of the Khalifa, the successional 
history of vsjuoh may chance to throw light upon some of the obscure 
dynasties of the conterminous kingdoms of India, whoso epochs and 
tismsitions are so peculiarlyHdentified v^th the objects of these volumes. 


Table C .— Governors of Khormdn. 

BohMra. 


capitals, Merv, JSfisMp'kr, 


(A’bdallah Mn TviMr adopts the second, Isma’il bin Alimad the third.) 

A.H. A.D. 


A.II. A.D. 

129 747 Abd Muslim. 173 

137 755 Abu Dadd Khilid bin Ibrahim. 176 
140 757 Abu A’sdm bin Salim. 177 

142 759 A’bdulJabdrbinA’bdulrahman. 177 

143 760 Hdzim bin Hazaimah. 179 

144 763 Abii A’un A’bd ul Malilc. 179 

149 766 Abd Malik Asidbin A’bdallah. 

160 768 IJdzim (again). 

151 768 Humid bin Kahtabah. 180 

159 776 A’bdallah bin Idumid. 192 

160 776 Abd A’dn. 193 

Mu’ bin Muslim. 

163 780 Zahir bin Almasib. 196 

166 782 Alfazl bin Sulaimdn. 203 

170 787 Ja’far bin Muhammad. 

Table D. 

204 819 Tdhir bin Al-IJusain. 

207 822 Talliah bin Tdhir. 

213 829 A’bdallah bin Tdhir. 

Table E. — Saffaris. 

259 873 Ya’kdb bin Lais. 

265 878 A’mrd bin Lais, defeated by Isma’il bin Ahmad, the Sdmani in a.h. 287, 
A.D. 900, 

287 900 Tahir bin Muhammad succeeds in Slstfin (Price ii. 233). 


790 Alliasan bin Kahtabah. 

792 Ghitrif bin A’td. 

793 Hamzah bin Mdlik. 

793 Alfazl bin Yabyi bin Kbdlid. 

795 A’mrd bin Hamal. 

796 Mansur bin Yazid bin Alklid- 
lid Al-maluli. 

Ja’far bin Yabyi. 

796 A’li bin A’isi bin Mabtui. 

808 Harsama bin Aa’yan. 

809 A1 Mdmdn (subsequently Kha- 
lif). 

812 Alfaz.l bin Sahl (nominated) 
818 Eajd bin Zubak. 

Ghasdn bin A’bdd. 

■Tdherides. 

230 844 Tdbir bin A’bdallah. 

248 862 Muhammad bin Tdhir, 


Table LXIII. — Bdmdnian or Sdnidni Dynasty of DuhMrd, Khordsmi 

and Persia. 

Kasr bin Ahmad, great grandson of Sdmdn, a robber chief, ap- 
pointed governor of Bukliara by the Khaiif Ma’tamad. 

I.sma’iil bin Ahmad. 

Alimad bin Isma’il, 

Nap bin Ahmad. 

Nilh bin Nasr. 

A’bd-ul-malik bin Ndli. 

Al-Man.sdr bin Ndh. 

Ndh ben Al-Man.sdr. [By some authorities tbi.s accession is nkeed 
in Eajab, A.H. 365.] 

Al-Mansdr bin Ndh, deposed and lilindod. 

A’bd-iil-malik bin Ndh. [Ailek Khdn enters Bukhurfion thelOth 
of Di’ka’dah, A.H. 389. 

Israa’il bin Ndh, killed in the 3rd rnoutli of a.h. 395.] 

^ (composed in A.H, 330 = a.d. 961-2) edit, of 

M, GottWaldt ; Lipsifflj 1848 


A.H' 

261 

279 

295 

301 

331 

343 

350 

366 

387 

389 


A.D, 

874-5 

892 

907 

914 

943 

954 

961 

976 


997 

999 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


0HAZNI DYNASTY. 


Table LXIY. — Tlu Qha%ni Dynasty, with the ootemporary KhaVifs 
whose names appear on the local coinage. ' 

(From the ‘Jour. Eoy As. Soc.,’ 184k) • 


KlmUfs of Baglulfia. 


Accepted Dates 
of Accession. 
A.H. A.H. A.I>. 


•R-'ir.o.o nc r>T,n»v,< Noticos of vai’lous Dates assigned by 
Kings of Ghazni. differen1i.Authoriti.es. 


A1 MuM’ lillah ... 334 
Abdicates, Di’l 

Ka’dab, 363 350 961 Alptegm... 


A1 TM’ lillah 363 

Deposed by Baha 

al dowlah (Sha- 366 976 Ishak 

ban), 381 


367 977 Subuktigin 

Al Khdir biUah ... 381 
Died, Di’l Hajah, 

422’ 387 997 Isma'fl 


388 998 MahmfiLd. 


421 1030 Muhammad , 


Eevolt 350, Eauzat al Safh. 


Alptegfn’s death doubtfid. 
(Abii Ishak Ibrahim, “ Ibn 
Haukal.”) 


Subuktigin's death, SSejhThsiri, 
Jenhbi; 387, Abul Faraj ; 387 
(Shabhn), Eauzat al Safh, 
Abul Fidh, Khalhsat al Akh- 
bhr. 

Entitled Saif al dowlah, 384 ; 
takes possession of Ghazni, 
Eabi al Awl, 388 ; becomes 
independent, 389.— Various 
authorities. 

Mahmiid’s death, Eabi al Akhir, 
421, Abdl Fidh, Ehalhsat al 
Akhbhr. 


421 1030 Masa’dd ...... Muhammad’s 1st reign, 7 mths., 

• Nhsiri. Masa’ M’s accession, 

422,Nhsiri; 421(3rdSha-vfhl), 
Eau?at al Safh, Khalhsat al 

i Al Ehim beamril- Akhbhr. 

lah ....422 

Died,"l3'Shabhn, 432 1040-1 Muhammad.. EebeUion against Masa’iid, 432 

(Eabi al Akhir), Abdl Fedfi, ; 
Muhammad’s restoration, 
432, Nhsiri, Abill Faraj ; 432 
(Jumhd alA’wal),Akbari;433, 
ilabib al Sair ; 433 (Jum&d 
ai Awal), Guzidah. 

432 1041 M6diid Muhammad’ s2ndreign, 4 mths., 

Nhsiri. Mbdiid’s accession, 
432 (ShabM), Masa’iidi, 432, 
Nasiri, Abfil Faraji Entry 
into Ghazni, 482 (23rd Sha- 
b&n), AbdlFidh. Accession, 
434, Guzidah; 433, Khalhsat 
alAkhbhr; Ferishtah. | 
440 1048 Masa’M 11... M6dM’s death, 441, _ M?iriJ 
AbulFaraj ; 441 (Ea 3 ab),Abm I 
1 Fidk, Guzidah, Eauzat al 
I Shfk, Ehalksat al Akhhhr, 

I 1 Hahih al Sair. 
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Khalifa of Baghdad. 

Acfiepfced Dates 
of Accession. 

Kings of Caluitni. 

Notices of viivimxs Dates assignod liy 
dill'creut Authorilies. 


1 . 1 T. 

A-JI. 

A.l). . 





440 

1048 

Abul Hasan 






A’li 

Masa'i'icl II. and Abiil Hasan 





BaM al dmvlcih 

A’li, length of reign, jointly, 






2 montlis, Nasiri. 

Masa’M II., 1 month, Guzldab, 






Habib al Sail’ ; 5 days, Taba- 
kbt Akbai'i; 6 days, Ferialitab. 






Abul Hasan A’li, length of reign 






2 years, Gnz/uiab, Khaldsat al 
Akbbur ; nearly 1 year, Habib 






al Sair; 1 mouth, Tabakiit 
Akbari. 



440 

104:8 

A’bdal Rasbid 

Accession, 440, fixed from eoinsj 
441, Nsisiri, Abiil Faraj, 
AbOl Fidfi; 443, Guzidah, 
Kbabhsat al AklibOr. 



444 

1052 

Togbral 

444, Abul Fidi'i. 



444 

1052 

Ferokbzad ... 

Length of Togbral’ .s rule, 40 






days, Nasiri, KliaKisat al Aldi« 
bbr, etc. FerokhK-id’s acces- 
sion, 443, Di’l Kadab, Nlisiri. 



451 

1059 

Ibrahim 

Accession, 45 1 ,Ta.rikbMasa’ fldi, 






Ndsiri, Abfil Fidb, Jenbbi; 
460, Guzidab, etc. 

A1 Muktadi beam 






illali 

467 





Died, 15 Muhar- 





rim, 487 






AI Mustazhar billal 
Died, 16 HaM a 

487 

492 

1099 

Masa’dd III.. 

Ibrahim’s death, 492, coins, 

Aldiii', 512 





Ki'isb’i, Guzidab, Abi'ilMaliO- 
san ; 481, AbOl Fidd, Ranzat 






al SafO. 



508 

509 

1114 

1115 

SMrzdd 

Kamdl aUloiolah 

Arsldn 

Guzidab, JenStM, etc. 

Accession, 509, IHisiri, Guzi- 
dab, etc. 




A1 Mustarsbid bil- 

lab 

Killed, 17 pfl 

512 

512 

1118 

Babrfini Sbab 

Capture and sack of Ghazni by 
A’lS, al din JeliCuisOz, 647. 

Ka’dah, 529 
AlElisliidbillali... 
AlMuktaft ieamei'- 

529 





' illali 

530 





Inaiig., 12 Dj’l 

547 

1152 

KbusM 

Acceissioii, 552, Kfisiri ; 544, 

Eajab, 530 





Guzidab; 548 or 650’ Abiij, 

A1 MustaEjid bil- 





Fidu; 547, Akbari. 

lab 

555 

555 

1160 

Khiisrd Malik 

Kliusru 'Muiik linally ilispos- 






sessod of Gbitzni by the fdio- 






rls, o(>7, b'crislitidi ; foived 






to .surrt'uder at Lalu'.r, 586, 
Eauzat ;d NaJa ; 683, Akbari ; 
682, Fcrislitiib. 


{Sec Tal>te LXXII.) 
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SULXAKS Ol? THE SELJljK .DYEASTi'. 


Taisive LXV . — Sultans of the Selfkh Dynasty. 

[TUo grandsons of Soljijk, a Turk of tlie tribe of ^Inxzar or Gliaz on tlie Caspian, 
Toglirnl-beg and J'fifer-bog Daodd, were in the service of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
In A.n. 429 (1096), the former resisted Masa’iid, and received investiture as 
Sultfin of Khorun from the Kliiilif. The three branches of the Seljiik family- 
settled in Hatnaddn, Keriniin, and Hum or Anatolia. —Marsdcn’s ‘Or. Nuni.’] 


I. — SELJUK DYNASTY OP IB,AN OE PERSIA, 

A.n. A.n. 

429 1097 Rukn-ud-din Abuthaleb, Toghrel Beg, Mahnidd. 

455 1063 Alp Arslan, Abimhajia, Azz ud-din. 

465 1072 Malekshah, Moaz ud-din abul fateh. 

485 1092 Barkiarok, rokn nd-din abulmozaffer k&sim ; in his reign the empire -nms 

divided, he retaining Persia; Ghihs ud-din Muhammad, Syria and Ader- 
bijan; and Moaz ud-din burhhn. sanjihr, Khorlisan and lilaverulnalir. 
498 1104 Malek Shtih, his son, deposed. 

498 1105 Muhammad, chosen Sultan. 

511 1118 Malirndd, Moghihth ud-din Abul K5sera. 

525 1131 Dafiiid, bis son, deposed. 

526 1131 Masa’iid, Ghiath ud-din, deposed. 

527 1132 Toghrel, son of Alubammad. 

529 1134 Masa’dd, ro-e,stablished. 

547 1152 Malok Shkh, son of Mahraiid, depo,sed. 

547 1152 Mahmiid, grandson of Bograkkan, at Merv. 

552 1157 Muhammad, his son, at Hamadbri. 

554 1159 Sulaimbn Slibh, killed, 

555 1160 Arslbn Shkh, son of Toghrel, son of Muhammad. ’ 

571 1175 Toghrel Shhh, his son. 

II.— SELjOk DYNASTY OF KERMAN. 

433 1041 Kadherd, or Karut begh, installed by Toghrel begh, 

465 1072 Sultan Shbh, his son. 

467 1074 Turku Shah. 

489 1096 Iran Shkh, 

494 1100 ArsKm Shkh. 

536 1141 Moghikth ud-din Muhammad. v ^ ^ 

551 1156 Toghrel Slikh. \ v . 

565 1169 Bahrkm, Arslku, and Turkn Shkh dispute succession. 

Muhammad ShkJi, dispossessed by Malek dinar 583-1187. 


470 

478 
485 
501 
510 
551 
584 
588 
59(5 ? 
600 
600 
(507 
616 
634 


III.- 

1077 

1085 

1092 

1107 

1116 

1156 

Ills 

1192 

1203 

1203 

1210 

1219 

1236 


043 1245 

655 1257 
(56(i 1267 

0.S2 1283 


-SBLJUK DYNASTY OF RUM OR ANATOLIA. CAPITAL ICONIUM. 

Sulaimkn bin Kotlumish. 

Interregnum of seven years. 

Dkud Kilij Arslkn bin Sulaimkn. 

Saisan inn' Kilij Arslkn. 

Ma.sa’iid bin Kilij Arslkn. 

A’zz-ud-din lyilij Arslkn bin Masa’kd, destroyed first crusade army. 
Kutb-ud-diu Malik Sbkh bin Kilik Arslkn, deposed. 

(jluas-ud-din Kai Khiisru bin Kilij Arslkn, deposed. 

Bukii-ud-din Sulaimkn bin Kilij Arslkn, deposed. 

Kilij Arslkn bin fiukn-nd-din, deposed. 

GMas nd-din Kai Khusru (restored). 

A’zz-ud-din Kai Kkus bin Kai Kbusni. 

A’lk-ud-diii Kai Kobkd bin Kai Khusrd. 

Ghitts-ud-din Kai Khusrh bin Kai Kobkd, invaded by the Moghul 

Princes, descendants of Jenghiz Khkn (See Table XLIX). 

A’zK-nd-din Ktii Kkns, in nominal conjunction with Ms brothers, ]Rukn- 
ud-din and ATk-ud-din, sons of Kai Khusrfi. 
liukn-ud-din ijiilij Arslkn. 

GMks-ud-diu Kai Khusrd bin Enkn-ud-din. 

Masadd bin A’zz-ud-din Kai Kkns, died 708— 1308, 
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JxKNl.-—Akibegs of Irah^ riilmfj Mmiders under the later 
Princes of the Selfkldmi raoo. 

MOSXri, BRANCH. 

62i 1127 I’lnkl-ud-diii Zengi. 

540 1145 Satf-ud-dhi Grhkii bin Zengi. 

644 1149 Kutb-ud-din Maudiib bin Zengi. 

665 1170 Al-Mu’iz Saif-nd-din Gb-bzi bin ModCuL 
576 1180 A’zz-.iid-dhi Masa’M bin Modud. 

689 1193 Ndr-ud-din (Bedr ud-din) Arslbn Sb6b bin AlasAxid. 

607 1210 Malik al-Kbbir A’zz-ud-din Mas’aud bin Nbr-xid-din. 

616 1218 Nbr-nd-din Ai-sl6n Shah bin Kbbir. 

616 1219 Nkir-ud-dbi Mahmiid bin KS.hir. 

619 1222 Al-Malik al-Rabim Bedr-ud-din Liild. 

657 1269 Al-Malik as-Shiab Isma’il bin Ldlii. 

HALEB (aBEPPO) BEANCII. 

621 1127 ImM ud-din Zengi. 

640 1145 Malik al- A’ bdel Niir-ud-din Mabmild bin Zengi. 

669 1174 A’l-Malik as-Salah Isma’il bin Nur xid-din MahmM. 

577 1181 I’mkd ud-din Zengi bin Kutb ud-di'nbin M6dbd, delivered Haleb to 
Sblab-ud-din or Saladin. 

594 1197 Eutb-ud-din Muhammad bin rmhd-ud-din, at Singbra. 

Tk'BjjTiTj'XYll.-—Tur6ommOrtoUie Princes, reigning in Mar din and 
Miafarhin, Syria. 

II Gbbzx bin Ortok, seized Jerusalem and Mardin, 

516 1122 Husbm-ud-din Timtirtbsh bin 11 Ghbzi. 

647 1152 Eajm-ud-din Abu’l Muzaffar Albi bin Timurtbsb. 

572 1176 Kutb-ud-din 11 Ghbzf bin AIK (or Alpi). 

580 1184 ilusbm-ud-din Tdluk Ai’slbn bin Kutb-ud-din. 

597 ? Malik-ul-Mansfir Nbsir-ud-din Ortok Arslan bin Kutb-ud- din . 

637 1239 Malik us-Sa’id Kajm-ud-din Ghkzi bin Nbsir-ud-din Ortok. 

653 1265 Malik ul- Muzaffar Karb Arslbu bin Najm-ud-din. 

691 1291 Sbams-ud-din Dbdd. 

693 1293 Malik ul-M ansur Najm-ud-din Gbbzi. 

712 1312 Albi Malik al-A’bdil rmbd-ud-din A’li. 

712 1312 Malik as-Sbleh Shams-ud-din S5Iab. 

ORTOKITE3 REIGNING AT iMfu AND KHEIPA. 

490 1097 Sokmbn bin Ortok. 

498 1104 IbiAKin bin Sokm&n. 

522? 1128 Eukn ud-dfn Dbiid. 

544 ? Kakbr ud-dfn Karb Arslbn bin Dbxid. 

562 1166 Eur ud-din Muhammad bin Karb Arslbn. 

581 1185 Kutb-ud-din Sokman bin Muhammad. 

697 1200 Malik as-Sblah NAsir ud-din Mahmdci 

618 1221 Malik al-Masb’6d bin Malik as-Sblati Mahmdd. 

629 1231 Malik al-Kbmil, nephew of Sblali ud-din (Saladin), took Amid. 

Table LXVIII. — The Mogol or Moghul empire of Tartary. Capital 

JCarahurm. 

1 206 J engjz^ Khbn,_ or Timugin declared emperor, on the Oiion river. 

1227 Tdli _Khbn, his son, regent during intorregmim. 

1241 Oktai lOibn, fourth son of Jengiz, elected by Ms father’.s will. 

TouraMna Khatun, his wife, regent for four years. 

1246 Gaiuk Khbn, sou of Oktai. 
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1248 Ogoulganmisli, liis mfe, regent on Ms deatli, 

1251 M'aiigu Khan, died in 1259. 

The empire of the Moghuls was subsequently divided into different branches in 
China, Persia, in Kapohak, etc. 

1260 Knblai Khan, suc(3eedod in China, and foiind(3dthe Yuen dynasty. 

1240 Zagntai Khun, son of Jonglz, founded Zagatai branch in Transoxiana, 

1226 Tushi Khhn, another son, founded Kapchalc dynasty. 

(For these dynasties of the Tartars, and those of the Huns, Chinese, etc., see 
De Guignes’ ‘ Histoire des Huns.” — J. Ik) 


Table XLIX. — Moglml-Tartar or Il^Khdnum Dynasty of Persia. 

On the death of Mangd Khhn, son of Jengiz Khtin, the sovereignty of Persia was 
assumed by his brother, 

657 1269 Hdlfigd or Hillakd I'l-Khtin. 

663 1264 Abfiga, or Abfikh ri-Khan, his son. 

681 1282 Kikudar Oglan, .seventh son of Hiihlku, on conversion to Muhamma- 

danism, took the name of Ahmad Khan. 

683 1284 Arghun Kahn, son of Abhkh, 

690 1291 Kai-KJiatd Kkkn, ditto. 

694 1294 Baidii Khhn, son of Targhih, fifth son of TTulhkii. 

694 1294 Gh&zhu Khun Mahmiid, eldest son of Arghun. 

703 1303 Ghlhs-ud-din Au-gaptii, Khudabandah Muhammad. 

716 1316 Abd (Sa’jd Bahadur Khhn, his son, on whose death in 
736 1335 The dynasty became dependent. 

747 1346 Anhshirvhn. Invasion of Taimihr, or Tamerlane. (See below, LXX). 

Table LXX . — Moghul Sultans of JTlwrdsdn. 

795 1393 Kuth-nd-din Amir Timiir Gdrghn Shhibkiran (Tamerlane) conquered 
Baghdad, invaded India, etc. 

807 1404 Khalil Sulthn, son of Mirhn Shhh, deposed. 

— Shhh llukh, Behhdnr Sultan. 

850 1447 Ulugh Beg, Malik us Sa’id, of Khiva. 

853 1449 A’hdul Latif Mirzh, Ms .son. 

854 1450 Bhbar Mirzh, Sulthn Ahul Kasam. 

861 1456 Mirza Shhh Mahmhd deposed. 

861 1456 A.bd Sa’id, son of Ahmad. (See Moghuls of India.) 

Jiadighiar, grandson of Shhh Riikh. 

805 1470 Sultiiii Hosuin IVlirzh, grandson of U’mar. 

901 1505 Badi’ ezzamhn, his son, took refuge with the §ufis. 


Table UKXL—Kmgs of Persia of the Soj}hi, Siifi, or Safi Pace. 

Juneid, a descendant of Safi ud-din, a Sophi or mystic philosopher, being ex- 
pelled from Aderhijhn by the Turkoznan ruler Jehhn Shhh, established himself in 
Shirwhn. His grandson 

Ishiii’il al-Hufi bin Shaikh Haidar, united conquered provinces and 
assumed sovereignty of Persia and Khorhshn, 908-1602. 

Shfih Tiihmhsp hill lsizz.u’il. 

Siu'ih ihiua’U ll. bin Tiiliiuhsp. 

WuhamjHud Khiidiihaiidah bin Tahirihsp. 
l.Uimzuh hill 'Muhiimmad, nr Amir Hams. 

Shhh Kma’il Mu hluhaimnatk 
Shhh A’hhhs hill Muhammad. 


905 

1499 

932 

1.525 

983 

1 575 

98-5 

1577 

',)94 

1 585 

9i*4 

1585 

O'il 

1585 
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1052 1642 Sliiili A’bbfis IL bin SbCib Safi. 

1077 1666 Sokiman bin Sh6.b AbbAs. 

1106 1694 Slifili Husain bin Solaimfui, last of the Safis. 

Sikh Tabrnfisp II. bin Shhh Husain, abclicatod. 

1135 1722 Mahmild, an Afghlin, invaded Persia, ami usni'ped. 

1137 1725 Ashraf, an Afghhn, defeated by N/idir Kidi. 

1242 1730 Shhli Tahinhsp, nominally restored, murdered 1737. 

1145 1732 A’bbhs III. bin Tahmhsp. 

1148 1736 Nhdir Shhh, or bThdir Sulthn, proclaimed king. 

1160 1747 A’hdil Shhh, nephew and murderer of HCidir. 

1161 ins Ibrhhim, his brother. 

1163 1749 ShCih Rubh, blinded, driven to Khurhski. 

1163 1750 Sokirahn, or Mirza Said Muhammad. 

1163 1750 Ism’ail bin Said Mustafa, under regency of A’li Merdan.^ 

1173 1759 Muhammad Kerim Khkn Zendi, held power under title of Wakil. 

1193 1779 Zeki Klkn, usurped on his death, murdered by 

1193 1779 Abd’l Path Khhn, sou of Kerim, blinded. 

1193 1779 Shdik Kha,n, brother of ditto. 

A’li Murhd Khhn assumed the title of Wakil. 

1199 1785 Ja’far Khhn, son of Sadik, murdered. 

1203 1789 Lutf A’li, his son, defeated by 

1209 1794 Agha Muhammad Khhn K&jhr, an eunuch. 

1211 1797 Fatb A’li Shhh Kajhr, died 1834. 

Table LXXII.—Ziis^ of the Patdn, Afghan^ or Ghori Sultans of 
Mindhstdn, Capital, BihlL 

(Corrected up from the coins of the ‘Pathiin Kings of Dihli,’ by the Editor.) 

589 1193 1 1 Mu’iz-ud-dfnMuhammadbm Shm (587®) (1st Dynasty). 

602 1206 2 Kutb-ud-din Ai.beg. 

607 1210 3 Ar5,m ShS.h. 

607 1211 4 Shams-ud-din Altumsh. 

633 1236 5 Euhi-ud-din Fi'roz Sh^h, 

634 12.36 6 SuMn Em'ah. 

637 1240 7 Mu’iz-ud-din jBahrhm Shhli, 

639 1242 8 A’Ki-ud-din Masa’iid Sln'dr (11). 

643 1246 9 Nhsir-ud-di'n Mahmiid (12). 

664 1266 10 Ghiiis-nd-din Balban (5). 

686 11 Mu’iz-ud-din Kaikubtui 

689 1290 12 JaKil-ud-dfn Firoz Shah, Khilji 3 (2nd dynasty). 

695 1296 13 Itukn-ud-din Ibrahim (9). 

695 1296 14 A’la-iul-din Muhammad Shah (12), 

715 1316 15 Shahab-ud-din U’nuir (10), 

716 1316 16 luitb-ud-din Mubarak Shah (1). 

720* 17 Nasir-ud-dfii Khiisni. 

720* 18 Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah (3rd dynasty). 

725 1325 19 Muluiminad ])iu Tughlak (3). 

752 1351 20 Firnz Sli.'ih bin Salar Itaiab (1). 

790 1388 21 Tiiglilak Sliaii II. 

791 1389 22 Ahilbakr Shall II. 

793* 23 Muhammad Shah bin FiToz Shah. 

1 Tho dates of accession, as converted int(» tlu! yeans of the ChriTian era, ;ire 
calculated from the months in cacli Ilijra year in whi(di the several immarchs an: 
determined by Sa’id Ahmad to have succeeded to the ihvoiie. 'J'he sjaali tigure.s in 
brackets indicate the months of each accession. The d-.ites marked with a star are 
derived Iromooin.s, and do not euincklo with our native autlmr’s historical deducUon.s. 
* See vol. i. p. 326. 

3 ZifT Barani aay.s 688 A.n. 
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A.n. A.». 

796* 

796*- 
797 . 


816 

817 

824 

837 

849 

855 

894 

923 

937 

946* 

952 

960 

962 

962 


1413 

1414 
1421 
1434 

1451 

1517 

1531 

1540 

1553 

1555 

1555 


24- 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


Sikandar Sliidu 

Mahmiid Shfih bin Mubammad Sli4h (Timdr, 800). 

Knsrat Sbfib Interregnum (coins dated 797, 798, 800, 801 and 
807), Mabimld restored, 802. 

Daulat Klu'm Lodx (1). 

KKiy.r KiiCin Sa’id (4tii dynasty) (3). 

Mublirak Shall II. (5), coins extant witb the date of 838 a.u. 
Mubammad Shlib bin Farid Slibb. (7). 

A’alam vShab (?) 

Bahlol Lodi (5tli dynasty) (3), 

Silaxndar bin Balilol Q) 

Ibr&bmi bin Sikandar (Bkhar, 932 a.k.) (11). 

Mubammad Humbydn, Mugbui (5). See Table LXXX, 
Faild-iid-diii Slur Sbab, A%bS4 (.^) 

Islbra Shbb (3). 

Mubammad A’ bdil Sbbb (5), 

Ibrbbfm Si'ir (5). 

Sikandar Shbb (Humbydn, 962 a.h.) 


Table LXXIII . — Patan or Afghan Sultans and Governors of Bengal. 
{Pkrli dynasty.') Capital Laltmuti, or &aur. (Maesden.^) 

600 1203 Muhammad Bakhtidr Kbilji, governor of Berdr under Kutb ud-din. 

602 1205 Mubammad Sberbn A’ zz ed-din. 

605 1208 A’li Mardbn A'Ki ed-diii. 

609 1212 Hashm ed-din Ghids ed-din. 

624 1226-27 Ndsir ed-din bin Shams ed-din, 

627 1229 Mabmiid bin Shams ed-din, became SultSn of Hindustan. 

634 1237 Togban Kbbn, governor under Sultan Illziab. 

641 1243 Tiji, or Taji, 

642 1244 Timiir Kbku Kerdn. 

644 1246 Saifed-dfn. 

651 1253 Ikbtidr ed-din Malik Yilzbeg. ... 

656 1257 JaKil ed-din Kbbni. 

657 1258 Tb] ed-din Arslbn. 

659 1260 Muhammad Tbtar Khan. 

676 1277 Muiz ed-diu Tugbral. 

681 1282 Nasir ed-d'm Bagbra (by Dow written Eera), considered first sovereign 
of Bengal by some. “ 

725 1325 Kadr Kbim, viceroy of Mubammad Sbbb, 

741 1340 P.akbr ed-din Sekandar assumes independence, 

743 1342 ATb ed-diri Mnbiuik. 

744 1343 Shams ed-din Mubammad Sbiib Ilias Bangarab. 

760 1358 Sikandar Sbidi bin Shams ed-din,. 

769 1367 Gliuis cd-din Aa’zra Sbiib bin Sekandar Sbiih. 

775 1373 Saif ed-din Sultan as-Sulatin bin Ghibs ed-din. 

785 1383 Shams ed-din bin Snlbtin as-Snlbtin. , . 

787 1385 Kansu or JQiansa, a Hindd. 

791 ];;92 .lab'd ('d-diri Mubammad Shbb (Chitmul bin Kbansa). 

812 14-09 Abinud Shbb bin Jalbl cd-din.® 

830 1126 -7 XiVir Shbb (descendant of Shams ed-din riibs Bangarab). 

862 1457 Biubak Slibb bin Jlbair Shbb. 

879 1 i7 !. AYisaf Shbb bin Bbrbak Shah. 


‘ fSco also Avin-i-Akbari, vol. iiv, p. 16.1... . V 

- Abnsdeu iv'maite in a noteu ‘The. coins show that the historical dator, an. mt 
hi^ jn'Cioii are erroneous j but the means of correcting the mistakes am not sudioi- 
ntly ample.’ ?, 502 ‘ Is umismata Orientala.’ 
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887 1482 Sikand&x SWdbi. 

887 1482 FatliSVak. 

896 1490-1 Sh&h-za.dah, a eunuch, 

897 1491 Firoz Sh9.h Ilahshf. 

899 1494 Mahmfid Shah bin Firoz Sh^h. 

900 1495 Muzaffar Shhh Hahshi. 

903 1428 ATa ed-din Husain Shhh bin %ed Ashvaf. 

927 1621 Nusrat Sbhh bin A’lh ed-din Husain. 

940 1534 Maiimiid Sha.h bin A’lh ed-din Husain, defeated by 
944 1637 Farid ed-din Shir Shhh. 

946 1538 Huin&yhn held court atHaur, or Jenattibad. 

946 1639 Shir Shhh again. 

952 1545 Muhammad Khhn. 

962 1656 Khizr-Khhn Bahadur Shhh bin Muhammad Khhn. 
968 1560-1 JalM ed-dfn bin Muhammad Khan. 

971 1563-4 Solaiman Karhnij or Karzhni, 

981 1573 Bhyazid bin Solaimhn. 

981 1573 Dhlid Khhn bin Solaimhn, defeated by Akbar’s forces. 


Table ljX3JN .—Kings of the Kast, or SharU Dynasty of Jmmftir. 
(Febishtah.) 

796 1394 Khwhjah Jahhn, Subahd&r of Eanauj, Audh, Kora, and Jaunpdr, 
assumed independence. 

802 1399 MubS-rik Sh&,h, Ms adopted son. 

804 1401 Shams ud-din Ibx'hhim Shhh Sherki. 

844 1440 Mahmud Sh5,h bin Ibrahim. 

862 1457 Muhammad Shah, 

862 1457 Husain Shhh bin Mahmtid bin Ibrahim Shhh. 

881 1476 took reftige in the Court of ’A15 ud-dfn of Bengal, where 

he died in 905, a.h. 


Table LXXV . — Mtisalman Kings of Kashnik. (Feeisdiah.) 

727 1326 Shams ud-din, Sh5h Mfr, minister of Senadeva. 

750 1349 Jamshid, expelled by his youngest brother. 

752 1351 A’lf Shir, A’lh ud-din ; a severe famine. 

765 1363 Shiih5.h ud-din ; Siamuk invades Sind. 

785 1386 Kutb ud-din ; defeats Rhia of Lokhot. 

799 1396 Sikandar, Butshikan ; subverts Hindd religion. 

819 1410 Amir Khhn, A’li Shah ; civil wars ; expelled by 

820 1422 Zaiii ul Ab-ud-din, Sh&.di Kh5n, his brother. 

877 1472 Haidar Shhh, Man Klihn. 

878 1473 Hasan Shhh. 

891 1486 Muhammad, a child ; civfl wars. 

902 1496 Fath Shah usurps the throne. Chakh tribe converted to Ish'un. 

911 1505 Muliammad regains the throne ; Ibrahim usurps. 

942 1535 A' aziik Shah; conquest of Emperor Ilumayiin, 948=-1543. 

948 1541 M iiY.a Haidar Doghlat, governor under liim ; intorr(.‘gmiiu, and dissmi- 
, : . ■ 'sions. , ' ' 

960 1552 Ihruhira II,,; set up by Daulat Chakk: earthquake. 

963 1555 Ism’ail, set up by Ghhzi Khfiu’s party. 

964 1550 Habib, raised" by Daulat Chakk. 

071 1563 llosain Shhh Chakk ; embassy from Akbar. 

986 1578 yu.saf >Sh{ih Chakk, expelled: by Gohar Chakk. 

997 1 588 — annexation of Kashmir to the Moghul Empire by Akbav. 
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Table LXXYI . — Kings of Sind an^ Tatta. 

A.H. A.». 

87 705 BelocMstan invaded by governor of Basrah, and Muhammad 

Kasim. 

The Ansiiries, the Sumeras, and the Sumanas or Jams, successively, gain the 
ascendancy, then a .Dihli governor. 

1203 ? Nasir ud-din Kubhchah, becomes independent. 

Table p. 

[I have compiled the following list of the Arab Governors of Sind 
from BeladonV collated with and improved from Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
excellent work on the Arabs in Sind.] 

A.H. 

93 1 M.‘uhammad bin Kasim. 

2 Yazid bin Abd Kabshah (appointed by Siilaimhn). 

96 3 Idabib bin Muhalab. 

4 A’mru bin Muslim. 

5 Jimid bin A’bd al rahman (under Hishdm). 

107 6 Tamin bin Zaid. 

7 Al hakam bin A’dhnah. 

8 A'mrd bin Muhammad. 

(Sulaimhn bin Hishhm—Abd Al-Khattdb) ^ 

Under the A’bbdsides. 

9 A’bd al rahman bin Muslim, Al A’bdi, defeated by Mansdr bin Jamhi'ir, 

the local Governor under the Ummafh Khalifs. 

10 Mdsa bin Ka’ab, Altamimf; overpowers Man§dr. (The Tohlal ul KiiAm 
attributes this victory to Dddd bin A’li.) 

140 11 Hishdm bin A’mrd. 

12 A’mar bin Hafs, Hazhrmard.® 

154 13 Eiih bin Hdtim.^ 

184 14 Dfidd bin Yazid bin Ildtim. 

15 Bashir bin D5.dd (about 200 A.H. Eeinaud). 

213® 16 Ghassdn bin A’bdd. 

Mdsa bin Yahia, AamaK (dies in 221 A.H.) 

A’mrhm bin Mdsa.® 

257 Y’akub bin Lais. 

Subsorpient division of Sind into the two principalities of Multdn and Al-Mansdrah. 
Table LXXYII. — The Jdmi Dynasty of Sumana, originally Edj^uts. 

A.l'f. A.B. , 

737 1336 JamAfra; tributary to Tughlak Shfih. 

740 1339 JdmChoban. 

754 1363 JiunBani; asserted his independence. 

782 1380 Timaji, his brother. 

782 1380 Jiim l%dah ud-din ; converted to Muhammadanism. 

793 1391 Jam Nizdm ud-din. 

796 1393 Jiim ATi Shir. 

1 [<■ Abu da’aiir Ahmad Mn Yahya ihn Jhbir al Balkdorij’ oh. inter 256 and 279 
A. II. Iba Kliuldun, p. 438. Eeinaud ‘ Fragments Arahes etPersans,’ inedits rclatifs 

to the ‘Arabs in Sind Cape Town, 1863. Elliot quoting ‘Tohfat 

ul KiiAm.] . , A, 

f'j’miistVvrcd from Sind to Africa in a,h. 151. Eeinand, p. 213 ] 

■1 160 to 16L Koinaud.] . 

6 ['(UbieiiicL'-ter quoting Abdlfedaii. 160.] 

® [KilkAhy 
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A.11-. A.H. „ .. 

812 I'lOD Jtoi Giran, Bon of Tima;|x. 

812 1409 Jtim Path KMn. 

827 142:5 Jhra TugMalc ; iiiYadcd Gxijcjrht. 

854 1450 Jhm Sikandar. 

856 1452 J dm Bangar, elected. 

864 1460 Jhin Naiifla, or Nizfim ud-d'm ; cot. of Hasan Langa. 

894 1492 JhiiiFeroz; the Turkhkn finnily become powerful, 1520. 

927 1520 Shhh Beg ixgun occupies Sind. 

930 1523 Shhh. Ilosain Arg-hun. 

966 1554 Mahmftd of Bhakar. 

982 1572 Akhar annexes Sindh to the Empire. 

Table Jj'KJNlll.--Bahnam Dynasty of Kalharga, ov Almmdbml. 

liil A’lh ud-din Hasan Shkh gango Bahmani, servant of a brahman in Muhammad 
Tughlak’s court, subdued all the Dakhan. 

1358 Muhammad Shkh B. I. (Ghkzi), makes tributary Telingana and Yijyanagar. 
1375 Mujkhid Shkh B., killed by his xinole. 

1378 Dktld Shkh B., assassinated by his niece. 

1378 Mahindd Shkh I., youngest son of 'AUi ; patron of literature. 

1397 Ghi&s ud-din ; blinded and dethroned. 

1397 : Shams ud-din Shhli ; puppet to Lalchin, the Malik Naib or regent. 

1397 Fir6z ShWi, married daughter of Yijyanagar rhj a, Deva llay. 

1422 Ahmad Shkh Wali (Khkn Khknkn)’; war with' rkj as. 

1435 A’lfi. ud-din Shkh ll., war with Yijyanagar. 

1457 Huinkylin the cruel ; general insurrection. 

1461 Nkhm Shhh ; r&.jas of Telingana and Orissa powerful. 

1463 Muliammad Shiih II. ; Mhlwa power increasing. 

1482 Mahmdd II. ; loses Konkan, Biihpdr, and Berhr. 

1518 Ahmkd Shdh II. ; Under control of Amir Berld, minister. 

1520 ATd ud-din Shhh III. ; deposed by ditto. 

1522 Y^ali IJllah ; murdered by ditto. 

1525 Kallam Ullah, Bahmani dynasty of Bidar (Ahmadfibftd) terminates, and is 
succeeded by that of Amir Berid at AhmaddbUd. 

Table LXXIX — Ber'd SMM Dynasty of Bidar, or Ahmaddldd. 

1492 Kdsim Berid, a Tiirki or Georgian .slave. 

1504 Amir Berid ; held .sway over nominal kings. 

1549 A’ld Berid Shdh ; first who assumed royalty. 

1562 Ibrahim Berid Shdh. 

1569 Khsiin Berid Shdh. 

1572 Mirzd ATi Berid Shdh ; deposed by his relative. 

1609 Amir Berid Shdh II. 

Table LXXX . — FaruJd Dynasty of ICmdeish. CJayyitah TtUmr and 

Bitrlmipdf, 

1370 Malik Bfija Faruki, receive.s the jagir of Talnlr, from Firoz. 

1399 Alalik Hash or Hash Khun Fariiki, Imilds Buiiiujiiuir. 

1437 AIMn A’dil Khdii Faruki, cxptds Dukhnmes from ivhandcish. 

1441 Alhhn Alubdrik Khiiii Farnki ; peaceful reign. 

1457 Alhiin Giiaiii, or Ahiil Khiui Farnki I. ; tributary to Gujerfit. 

1503 Ddfid Klu'm Faruki, tributary to AUdwa. 

1510 A’zim Ilnmdyuu, or A’dil Khun K. LI,.; gramison of (Juji-rot kinu:. 

1520 Alhfin Aluhammad Khan Faruki ; sm.a.Teds to (hijerat throim. 

15:35 Mirfin Alubarik Kiuni Faruki, brother ; war witli Mnglmlri. 

1566 Mirim Aluhammad Kliau Faruki, athn'k from Daldnui. 

1576 lidja A’li Khan Faruki ; uc;knowiodges Akbar’.s .sujn'emacv. 

1596 Bithadur Khan Faruki : deiies AkbuV ; i.s impii.suut;d at (i'wi'dior. 
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Table LXXXI. — Kings of Mdlwa. Capitals BMr, Mdn^o or 

Shddiabad, 

A.B. 

1387 Sultan DMwar Gliori, governor, assumes title of Shtt, 1401. 

1405 Sultaii Ilosliaiig Gliori, or Alp Khtin, Ms son, defeats Narsinha Say, 

1432 Ghazni Khhn, or Sulthii Muhammad GhOi’i ; poisoned. 

1435 Mahmud Khan, or Sulthu Mahmud Khilji. E5.na of Chitor, Kiimhho pre- 
sents tankas coined in his own name, 1450. 

1469 Sulthn Ghxhs nd-din ; peaceful reign. 

1500 SuMn Nhsir ud-d'm ; his son, Shahhb nd-din, revolts. 

1512 Sultiin Mahmhd II., younger son, last of the Khiljis. 

1534 Mhlwa incorporated with GujeiAt kiirgdom. 

1568 annexed as a province of Akbar’s Empire, 


Table LXXXII . — Kings of B'wjerdt, Capital Pattan. 

1391 Mnzaifar Shhh I. ; appointed viceroy by Firoz Ttighlak, a.h. 793, assumes 
independence in A. H. 799= A.D. i396. 

1411 Ahmad Shkh I., grandson, builds Ahmadhbhd and Ahraadnagar. 

1443 Muhammad Shhh, surnamed Karim, the merciful. 

1451 Kutb Shhh ; opposes Midwa Idng, and Chitor raja Komhha. 

1469 Dhiid Shiih, his uncle, deposed in favor of 

1469 Mahmdd Shah I. Begarrfi ; two expeditions to Dakhaii, 

1611 Muzaffar Shah II. ; war with E>fi.na Sanga. . 

1526 Sikandar Slitih, assassinated. 

1526 Kasir Khan, or Malinnad Shhh II., displaced by 
1526 Bahadur Shah, invades Mhlwa; murdered hy Portuguese. 

1536 Miran Muhammad Shhh Faruld, his nephew, of M&lwa. 

1538 Mahmdd Shhh, son of Latif Khhn; released from prison. 

1553 Ahmad Shidi II., a spurious heir set up by minister. 

1561 Muzaffar Shhli III. Habbu, a supposititious son of Mahmdd. 

1572 Muzaffar Shhli submits to Akhar, and in 1683 Gujerht finally becomes a pro- 
vince of Akbar’s empire. 


Table LXXXIII , — Kings of Multan. 

This province was first conquered by Muhammad Khsim, at the end of the first 
century, Hijra. It was recovered by the Hindus on the .doeline of the Ghazni power. 
After Muhammad Ghorf s subjugation, it remained tributary. to DiMi until 

A.H. A.n. 

847 1443 Sheikh Tiisaf established an independent monarchy. 

849 144-5 Eay Sehra, or Kutb nd-din Hosain Langa I. ; expelled the Sheikh. 

908 1602 Mahmdd Khan Langa ; Ms minister, Jhm Bayozid. 

931 1524 Hosain Langa 11. ; overcome by Shhh Hosain Arghun. Under 

Hnmayun, becomes a province of the empire (see below). 


Table .--Imacl BhdU dgnasty of Per ar. Capital, Pllichpur. 

1484 I'^nth Ulluh Tmad Shhh, Bahmani, governor of Berhr, became independent. 
1501 A’ la-ud-dfn ImCid Shhh, fixed his capital at Ghyal. 

152S ? Daria Imful Blu'di, married Ms daughter to Hosain Kizhm Shah. 

156(ir Buvlii'ui Imad SliAli, deposed by his minister. , X, i 

1568 Tufal Khan, wloise usurpation is opposed from Ahmadnagar, and the family 
of Imfid Shhh and Tufal extinguished. . ■ ^ 
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Table IJXXXY .--AUcUl BUM dpiasiy of Syd^rhr. 

1489 Ydsaf KI 1 &. 11 , son of Arauratii II. of Anatolia ; puroli used for tlie body guard 
at Ahinadfibiid. 

1501 — — on tbe defeat of Dustfir DiiiCir assumes indopoitdent sovereignty 

as Yusaf A’Cidil Sliab. 

1511 Isma’il A'&.dil SliCib. Goa taken second time b^ Portuguese. 

1534 blnlld A’lidO. Sbab, a profligate, deposed and blinded by 

1535 Ibrabim A’bdil Sbah I. Minister llamrsij assumes tbrone of Yijyanagar. 
1557 All Alidil Sbbk; war against tlie Hiudii'ra]a. 

1579 Ibrahim A’ bdil Sbab II. Chand bib! regent. 

1626 Muhammad. 

1660 AllA’adillL 


Table LXXXTI. — M$dm Shahi dynasty of Almadnmjar. 

1490 Aljmed Mzhm Sh&.h, Bhoirg, son of a brahman of Yijyanagar j throws off 
Bahnianl yoke. 

1508 Burh5.li Niza,m Shah ; petty wars with Ber^r, etc. 

1553 Husain Niz5.m Shhh I. ; confederacy against Yijyanagar. 

1665 Murtaza Nizhm ShCih, Diwana, conquers Berar ; smothered by 

1588 Mlr&,u Husain Niztxm Shbh, put to death. 

1589 Ismail Mzhm Shiih, raised hy Jurabl Klhin Mehdevl. 

1590 Burhbn Nizbrn Shkh II. ; constructs Korla fort, 

1594 Ibrahim Nizhm Sh&.h, killed in battle. 

1594 Aljmad, son of Sh5,h T&,hir, raised by chiefs ; pensioned. ^ 

1595 Bahbdur Nizfim Shhh, proclaimed by Ghand blbl’s party; imprisoned by Akbar. 
1698 Mnrte;sa Nizhm ShS,h II. ; Mzhm Sb5,hl dominions fall under the control of 
1607 Malik Amber. 


Table LXXXYII .— BUlk Dynasty of Qohonda. 

1512 Sult0.n Kuli Kutb Shah, a Tdrkm^n, assumed title of king. 

1543 Jamshld Hutb Shkb, leagues with the Nizhm Shhbls, 

1550 Ibrahim Kutb Shah, joins league again.st KanuAj. 

1681 Muliammud ICuli Kutb Shah, builds Bhagnagar or Haideribfid ; died 1686. 
1611 Abdallah Kutb Sh&h, tributary to Shtih Jah6.u. 

1672 AbCi Hasan, imprisoned at DaulatabCid. 

Tinder Aurangzib, the southern conquests were formed into six Siibafus, viz, ■ 
1, Kandclsb; 2, Aurangabiid; 3, Bidar; 4, Beriir; 5, Jlaiderhbhd ; and 6, Bijhpfir, 


899 

1494 

937 

1531 

962 

1554 

963 

1556 

1014 

1605 

1037 

1028 

1068 

105.S 

1118 

1707 

1118 

1707 


Table LXXXYIIT.~J%/i?<Z .Mnym^ors of Minditstmi. 

(Fourth descendant from Taimur or Tamerlane, see Table LXX.) 

Babar, Zabir ud-d'in Mubammad (mounted throne 0th June). 
Hnmayim, Nasir mi-din Muljammad (28tli Jam), in 946 defeated by 
Shir Sbtib.i ^ 

„ , founded the M'ogbnl dynasty of Bilili, 

Akbar, Abiil filth, Jahd ud-diii Mubammad (17th Feb.) consolidated 

enijiiri;. 

Jehdngir, Abill Miizaffar Kdr nd-tlin Mubammad (7th Utit.) 

Shribjahfm, Shaluib ud-diu (diuzi (full Fch.) 

AiunugzJb ATmiigir, Abiil M.uzalfiir, Miu.ii uil-din (24ih .(.Yb.) 

A’zim Shall, JIuliumiiuid Sbaliid (Mrd March), 

Behddiir Shiih, Shfih A’alani, Altel Muzairar Kutb ud-di!r(23rd Feb.) 


1 [10th Muharrom, A.n. 947. FeiislitaJi.] 
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1124 1713 Jalitodir SliS,Ti, Mil’iz ud-din (Hth Jan.) 

1124 1713 ParulcMr, Muliammad Shahid Marhum (lltli Jan.) 

1131 1719 Eafia’ ud-darjat, Shams ud-din (18th Jan.), (Abu berkdt.) 

1131 1719 Eafia’ ud-daulat, Shahjahiin Shni (26tbL April). 

1131 1719 (Muhammad hfahosir), (May). 

1131 1719 Muhammad Sh&.h, Abdl fath Nhsir ud-din (28th Aug.) 

1132 1720 (Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim), (4th Oct.) 

1161 1754 Ahmad Shhh, Abdl Nasr (20th April). 

1167 1749 Alemgir II., A’ziz ud-din Muhammad (2nd June). 

1173 1759 (Shhhjah&n), (29th Not.) 

1173 1759 Shhh A’lam, Jalal ud-din (Mfrzh Abdallah, A’li Gohar), (Nov.) 
1201 1786 (Muhammad Badar bakht). 

1221 1806 Akbar II., Abdl Nasir, Moain ud-din Muhammad (3rd Dec.) 
Table LXXXIX . — Nitdms of Saiderabdd. 

A.B. 

1717 Asaf Jhh, Niz&,m-ul-Mulk, usui-ped power on Aurangzib’s death. 

1748 Ndsir Jang, assassinated. 

1757 Muzaffar J ang, ditto. Salabat Jang, killed by 
1763 Nizhm Ali, his brother. 

1803 Sikandar Jhh. English interference, 1807. 

Table XC . — Nuwdls and Kings of Oiide. 

• Sa’dat A’li Kliin of Khoraskn, Nuwab Vazir, under Muhammad Shah. 

Safdar Jang, ditto. 

1756 Shuja’ ud I)a^llah, ditto. 

1775 Asaf ud Daulah. 

1797 Spurious sou, Yasir A’li, displaced for 

1798 Sa’dat A’li, brother of Shuja’, Yazir of Hindusthn. 

1814 Grh&.zi ud-din Haidar A’li, Shhh Zamhn, king. 

1827 Na^ir ud-din Haidar. 

1837 Nasir ud-Daulah — Amjad A’li Shhh. 

1847 Wajid A’li Sh&.h. 


THE END, 



ADDENDA TO DSEEUL TABLES. 


Tlie paper on the Gold and Silver Currencies of India (pp. 69 to 
92) was compiled, set np, and privately circulated in type in the month 
of October, 1856. As the j)eriod that has since elapsed has proved so 
calamitously exceptional both as regards the internal tranquillity and 
external commerce of the country, it has been deemed unnecessary to 
recast the memorandum, or to do more than complete the details as far 
as possible up to the present date, hy the subjoined additional retimis. 

Page 81. — Value of Gold and Silver coined in ilie Mints of the three 
Presidenom for 1855-56. 

Oa-LCutta. Madbas. Bombay, 

Value in Oo.’s Bs. Value In Co.’s Es. Value in Co.’s E». 

Gold, 16,78,635 Silver, 3,87,62,328 Silver, 64,62,318 Silvov, 2,65,21,952 


Page 82. — Imports and Exports of Treasure {Gold and Silver) in each of 
the Presidenom of India, for 1854-55,1855-56, 1856-57, 2, s. 

the Rupee (from, a Parliamentary Return dated April 16, 1858^. 


1 YEAB. 

BENGAL, 

MADRAS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Not Imports. 

Imports. 

E.vports. 

Not Imp. 

Not Kxp. 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

& 

645,123 

5,479,854 

6,428,573 

JB 

391,566 

112,536 

529,425 

253,557 

5,367,318 

5,899,048 

194,221 

852,486 

1,137,488 

521, *814 
70,730 
78,477 

£ 

781,756 

1,059,011 

£ 

327,59.3 

YEAB, 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 1 Ket Imports. 

i 

Import.s. 

Export.s, 

Net ,1m 11. 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1,188,913 

4,968,947 

6,847,637 

r \ & 

353,654 i 835,259 
417,910 1 4,651,037 
645,525 I 6,202,112 

2,028,268 

11,301,288 

14,413,098 

l,2G7,n.'!I 

601,176 

1,253.428 

r 

761,223 

10,790,111 

13.160,270 


Page 84. — Value of Imports and Enports of Merclmndm, from ISa-l-.a'i 
to yfrom a Parlmmentary Return dated April 16, I85H. 

The Return for 1 854-55 is inserted, Iweause that already yiirn at 
Page 84 is only parUally ojfloial. 

MEBOHANDI.SE IMPOMTED INTO THIS , MEECfiANIUME KXPOUTKll FEOM Tins 

TMKIilS BBBSIDBNC1B8.. THKM WtUaiWiNOIIlH. ^ 

1854-55.,. 12,74^670 1854-65 18,927, '”>3 

1856-66... 13,947,657 1855-66 2,‘U);)9,20H 

: 1856-67 14,194,586 1856-67 25, 3,3, 8.453 



East Indian 

Great Indian Peninsula 


Scinde, including Indus Flotilla and 

Punjaub 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 

Eastern Bengal 


The follotoinij Statement, extracted from a Parliamentary Return, dated 
IZth A^oril, 1858, sTioics the amount of Cayrital wldoh it is estimated 
loill le reguired for the Indian Railways sanctioned up to this time. 


Estimated Outlay 
rotinlred 
to complete tlm 
several Lines 
sanctloneil. 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Milos, 


East Indian 

Eastern Bengal 

Madras 

East Indian Peninsula 

Sind and Puiijab 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 


Page 88. — Assay produce of Silver Bullion received into the Mints of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, for 1855-56. 

CaiiCtjiia. Rupees. 

As, say produce of Silver received from individuals...., 4,53,61,863 

Yaliio of uncurrent coins received from Treasury officers......... 44,98,209 

Silver Coinage 8,87,62,323 

Madbas. 

Assay produce of vSilver received fromindividuals..... ...... ....... 68,01,491 

Value of nncTirrcnt coins received fiiom Treasury officers......... 3,70,938 

Silver Coinage 54,52,318 

Bombay. 

Assay produce of Silver received from individuals........ .......... 2,92,45,122 

Viiluo of nnourrent coins received from Treasury officers......... 10,60,480 

Silver Coinage 2,56,21,952 


Of this total tliR BUiB of £1,800,748 has hecn clislinrsocl as interest on capital. 


Capital 

sanctioned- 

Total 
paid in. 

Ee-lasued 
in Ensland. 

£ 

10,731,000 

8,333,300 

4,000,000 

7,757,949 

3,356,257 

2,689,800 

4,54^919 

1,868,727 

1,306,983 

2,750,000 

934,151 


1,750,000 

1,000,000 

723,448 

35,000 

337,841 

28,564,300 

15,496,605 

8,330,010’ 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


[\%ere asterisks (*) are inserted after the figures, the passages indicated -will be found in 
the foot-notes.] 


Abbott (Col.) i., 284, 410 ; (Bactrian 
Coins of) ii., 193*. 

Abdalgases, ii., 215. 

„ Sasan, ii., 216. 

Abdullab bin Hazim, Coin of, found at 
Manikyfila, i., 62, 94. 

Abul Fazl (notes oh Akbar’s coinage), 
TJ. T., 5* ; (list of Akbar’s mints), 
XJ. T., 23* ; (notice of Linear Mea- 
sures), XJ. T., 123*. 

Abu (Mount), Ancient Inscriptions on, 
L, 130. 

Abyssinian era, XJ. T., 138. 

Aets of Government on Coinage, tJ.T., 77. 

Addenda to Useful Tables _ (gold and 
silver ourreneies of India, exports 
imports, etc.), U. T., 318. 

Afgbfmist5.n, Antiquities of, i., 109. 

Agatbocles, i., 27, 186; ii., 4 ; (locality 
of Ms rule), 5, 6, 7, 13, 15, 178. 

Agatbocles and Diodotus, i., 27. 

„ Eutbydemus, i, xvi. 

Agatliocleia, ii., 196. 

Agni Piiriina, Value of 'WUford’s Lists 
from, U. T., 249*. 

Albiriini, i., 43 (Account of Kings of India) 
268 ; (Kings of Kblml) 314 ; (Indian 
Writing) it, 46*, 48* (Indian Nu- 
merals) ii., 80 ; (Gupta epoch) ii., 
87; (Mian Cycles) XT. T., 166, 

Abulfcda, i., 6M 

Aimir I’riuee.s, i., 61. 

Alexander tbc Groat, i., 24, 55. 

Alexander Bala, i., 25. 

Alikasuuari, ii., 22. 

Allabiibbd, L'at, i., 41, 56, 232, 233, 
365. 

„ Becijibcrment of second in- 
scription on, by Dr. Mill, 
* i., 232. 

Prinsep's revised translation 
of ditto, i., 233. 


Alphabets — 

AUabbbbd Gupta, ii., 39, 52. 
Amar&.vati, etc., ii., 53. 

Aramaean, ii., 167, 

Arian, i., 176, 177, 180 ; ii., 125, 
144, et seq, 

„ general resume of, ii., 128,147. 
„ geograpMcal limits of, i., 204. 
„ Comparative, table of, ii., 166. 
Bactrian (see Arian). 

Bengali, it, 39, 52, 

Bbifia, ii., 1, seq, 

Cbaldffio-PebW (see Parthian). 
Comparative table of Arian alphabets, 
ii., 166. 

Devan%ari, ii, 8, 39, 52, 

Gujarat Copper Plates, ii., 39j 52. 
Gujarati (modeni alphabet), ii,, 52, 
Indian Pali, ii, 8, 35, fiif seg-. 

„ : Gurrencyof, and 6eogra- 

phicalspi'eadof,ii., 44* . 
„ Modifications of, ii., 39. 

„ , Type Tables of transitions 

of, ii, 52. 

KashmM, ii, 52. 

Eistna, ii., 52. 

Kufic, ii, 166, 168. 

Ku^a, ii, 39, 52. 

Lat, (see Indian pail), ^ ^ 
Nerbudda, ii, 62. 

Paiii old, of the Burmese, ii., 39. 

,j modem, ii., 62. 

Palmyrene, ii, 167, 168. 

Parthian, i, 11 ; ii, 163. 

„ sites of, ii., 164. 

PehM, i, 13, 

„ inodemalphabetof,i.,63 ; ii.,170. 
PehM Sassanian, extent of the use of, 
ii, 163*. 

„ „ spread of, ii., 164*. 

„ ,, the gradations of, 

ii., 166. 

Phccnioiah of M. dc Lnynes, ii., 166. 

,, Numismatic ofditto, ii., 169. 
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.A:i,:i’iiA'msi’s, cmtinned— 

I’lUiiu, «f jvl. (l(j Liijiuj:;, ii., Ki?. 

PmijvtM, ii., 52. 

BAli Kings of Baiivalistra, ii. B9, o2. 

liomitii!, ii., 1G8. 

Smaitic, ii., 167. 

Syriac, 5tli century, A.n., ii., 169. 

„ modern, ii,, 169. 

Telinga, ii., 52. 

Tibetan, ii., 8, 39, 52. 

'Wtvstwn Cuvu.s, ii., 38, 52, 

Zend, i., 183; ii., 166. 

,, Ml comparative alphabet of, ii.. 
170. 

Ainoglia, i., 203. 

Amyntas, i., 397 ; ii., 193. 

Ancient JEindfi Coins, i., 289, 299. 

Ancient Indian weights for gold and sil- 
TCiyi, 2ir*-, 

Ancient town near Bohut, discovery of, 

i., 73, 76. 

Andhra dynasty, i., 58, 01 ; U. T., 2-11. 

„ dominion, locality of, uncertain, 

ii., 66. 

Antigonus, ii., 20, et seq. 

Antialkides, i., 126, 188, 208'^, 353; ii., 
192. 

Antiochus, i., 49, 348. 

„ Theosji,, 25; ii.,12,<!<s^(2'.,29. 

^ „ the Great, ii., 12, 25. 

Antimachus Theos, ii., 188. 

,. name associated with that 
of Diodotus, ii., 183. 

Antimachus Nikephoros, {., 189; ii., 186. 

Antiquities of AfghfuiistAii, i., 109. 

Anuswiira, reception of the, into Arian 
Alphabet, i., 160; ii., 161, 162*’. 

Apollodotus, L, 38, 46, 48, 49, 55, 126, 
188, 208* ; ii., 88, 188. 
„ mentioned by Arrian, i., 47. 

Arab Governors of Persia, PeliM Coins 
of, i,, 64. 

Archebius, i., 353 ; ii., 19.3. 

Arian Nomenclature, ii., 170. 

„ character once prevalent, ii., 50. 

Armenian era, 17. T., 143. 

Arrian, passage from, relating' to Aiuillo- 
dotias, i., 47. 

,, passage from, relating to money, 

i., 22.3*. 

Arsaccs, i., 83. 

,, ofBactria, ii., 217. 

Arsacidio, i., 40, 41, 50, 126 ; U.T., 229, 
800. : 

Artemidorns, ii., 187. 

Aryan IfacoH, ii,, 51*. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, its institution 
and progress, i., 6, 15. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, resolution of, 
on rtesignation of J Primsep, ii., 218, 


INDEX. 


Asoka, i., 40; ii., 5, 12, mf. 

„ identiiieation of Ciyatlasi as, ii., 
13,18,24. 

„ Translation of edicts of, ii., 14, 

„ Bupliciite vensiou of ovigimil 
passage in edicts regarding Au- 
tiochus, ii., 15. 

„ Bomarks on edicts of, it., 18. 

„ Prof. AVilson’s revision _ of tluj 
triple version of edicts, ii., 16,21. 

„ Sanskrit Alphahet of, its agree- 
ment with Alphahet of Sau- 
rhshtran Coins, ii., 89. 

Aspavarma, ii,, 210. 

, ‘ Ass Money,’ i., 341. 

Assay of Wlion hrongbt to Calcutta 
mint, TJ. T., 61. 

Ava monetary system, XJ,_T., 34. 

„ silver cakes, as.say of, U, T., 01. 

Avdall, Mr., i., 362. 

Azilisas, i, 192; ii., 211. 

Azas, i., 190 ; ii., 205. 


■ ■ . 

Babington, Dr., i,, 88*. 

Baeti'ia, Coins and relics ft'om, ii., 218. 

„ Greek Princes of, Buddhist .suc- 
cession to, i., 40. 

„ rdmme of works referring to 
Kings and Coinage of,ii.,172*. 

Bactrian alphabet, discovery of, i., 178, 
352, 397; ii., 125. 

„ „ review of, ii., 144. 

Bactrian Coins, emblems on, i., 40. 

„ „ dgurc-s on, i., 42. 

„ „ with .suppo-sed Greek in- 

scriptions, i., 185. 

„ „ new varictui.s of, from 

Masson’s drawings, i., 
352. 

„ „ of the Azes group,?!,, 14 L 

„ .Empire, desfruedion of, i., .38*. 

„ Greek (.'idns, i„ 221. 

„ Greeks, tins ii., 61. 

„ and ludo-.SeytIde t'oiiis, i., 45, 

at ncq., 176, 397. 

,, King.s, Coins of, i., 185-194. 

5 , aiiciu'tain names of, on 

Goins, i,, 190. 

„ „ contemporjiry elassitiea- 

tion of, ii.”, 174. 

,, „ M. do llai'tholomad'K list 

of, ii.. 174. 

„ „ Major (knmingkam’H 

Tahle, ii., 175. 

„ ,, M. La.SM u’s list, ii., 176. 

„ „ feSrUh'gel'.s eafuloguo of, 

i., 3K. 
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Bactrian Kings, full Coin catalogue of, ii., 

17 s. 

,, Monarchy, Epochal and Terri- 
torial distribution 
of, ii., 171._ 

„ „ Greek dynasties of, 

_ ii., 173 . 

,, PehM inscriptions on Coins, i., 
184. 

„ „ alphabet, i., 180. 

,, transcriptsofGreeknames,ii.,134. 

„ type, Prinsep’s, i., 177, 

Bactro-Pali characters on vase found in 
Tope at Bhnarfin, i., 106 . 

Balhara dynasty, the, i., 86. 

Barbaric Kings of Bactria, ii., 173. 
Bartholomaii, M. de, i., 28 ; (list of Bac- 
trian Kings), ii., 174. 

Bayer, i., 50. 

Bayley, Mr. E. C. (Bi-literal inscription 
discovered in the Kangra Hills), 

i., 159 ; (Coins of Kashmir), i., 391 ; 
(Coinage of Kings of Kangra), i., 
392. 

Beghrlim, Masson’s memoir on ancient 
Coins found at, i., 80. 

,, notes on, i., 82. 

„ memoir on, i., 344, 348. 

„ Coins collected from, in years 
1833-35, i., 350. 

Bchat, discovery of an ancient town near, 

i., 73, 76. 

„ note on Coins with supposed Greek 
inscriptions found at, i., 112. 

„ exhumation of a subterranean 
town at, i.) 200. 

„ group of, Coins, i., 200-209. 
Benares Copper-plate inscriptions, i., 251. 
Pihilsa alphabet, application of, to Bud- 
dhist group of Coins, 

ii., 1. 

„ „ the original type of the 

Sanskrit, and its de- 
rivatives, ii., 8. 

„ inseriptions, ancient Sanskrit 
numerals in, ii., 72 . 

IMtfiri Mt, L, 240, 865. 

„ ,, grammatical mistakes in the 

inscriptions on, i., 241. 
Biswn, the, IT. T„ 129. 

Bimurun, Tope of, i., 105. 
liirtl, Dr. (iitb-mpt to decipher Avriting 
<tn sieatito vsise found in Tope at 
Bhmu’un), i,, 106 ; (Siih Coins), ii., 
93. 

liluck-printhig, application of a now 
method of, ii., 102, ^ 

Bovi’odaib', Mr., i., 432, 

Houhlorsou, Mr. IL S. (Bareli insenp- 
tit.n), 331. 
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Brass casket from Afghanistan, date of, 
identical with that of the Manik- 
yhla stone, i , 161. 

Brass cylinder found at Jelalkbhd, i., 105. 

British-Indian monetary system, IT. T., 1. 
„ „ weights and measures, 

U. T., 95. 

Bronze Coins of Beh5t, ii., 2. 

Brown liquid in cylinder found atManik- 
ydla, i., 96, 153. 

Buddha, image of, from ICdhul, i., 136. 

„ installation of statue of, i.. 266. 
„ rtdigion introduced to Kashmir, 

i., 39, 

Buddha era, IT. T., 164; i., 144*; ii., 
86*, 87*. 

Buddhist succession to the Greek Princes 
of Bactria, i., 40. 

„ character of Coins dug up at 
Behat, i., 200. 

„ assimilation of, to the Indo- 
Scythic Coins, i., 217. 

„ emblems on earliest Hindd 
Coins, i., 224. 

„ symbols, on the ‘panther’ Coins 
of Agathocles, ii., 7. 

„ Satrap Coins, ii., 223. 

Buddhist genealogies, IJ. 'T., 287. 

Buddhist chronology of Tibet, U. T., 289. 

Budha Gupta, i., 338, 340. 

‘BuU and Horseman’ series of Coins, i., 
331. 

Buimese eras, XJ. T., 166. 

Burmese chronology, IT. T., 291. 

Burn, Dr. (Kaira Tamba-Patra.s), i., 257, 
262 ; ^(Sanskrit numerals), ii., 73. 

Burues, Lieut., i., 42, 52, 90, (topes) 
165, 338. 

Burnouf, M. Eugene (note on Kkrch5. 
panas), i., 53; (on Sarira), i, 106; 
(on the change of vowel ortho^-aphy 
hetAveen Sanskrit and Zend), 1 ., 129, 
135; (topes), 166, 168, 183, 221, 
406 ; (early Buddhist Avritings), ii., 
32; H. T., 240. _ ^ ; 

Burt, Capt. (Eraii pillar inscriptions), i., 
248; (transcript of the Iron pillar 
inscription at Dihli), i., 319. 

Bush, Col. T., ii., 188, 189, 211. 

. c.' 

Calendric scales, II, T., 186. 

Calliope, ii., 199. 

Caldwell, Mr. (Drhvidian languages), ii., 
50*. 

Cast Coins, i., 216. 

Cautloy, Col. Sir P. T. (on an ancient 
toAvn discovered near Behat), _i., 73, 
76 ; (Coins dug up at Bohat), i., 200. 


I 
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Caves of Central India, i., 41. 

,, Br. Stevenson's iuscrivtious from 
: Western, ¥. T., 263. ^ . 

Central India, Coins of Hindu I’rinees 
oiVi.) 63. 

Ceylon, aiudcnt Coins of, L, 419, 

„ Topes of, i., 168. 

Gliaiidra Gupta,!., 48, 49. 

„ „ I.,i., 378. . 

„ , „ II., i., 383.. 

Characene, Coins of ,1, SO. 

Oiiineso currency, U. T., 3S. 
Chinese-Tibet silver money, IT, T., 66. 
Chinese era, IT. T., 145. 

‘ Cboliau’ Coins, i., 301, 330. 

Christian religion in ancient times tinc- 
tured with mysteries of snn worship, 
i., 123. 

Chronological tables (Indian), H. T.,T31, 
,, „ directions for nsing, 

H. T., 175. 

Chronology, Indian, U. T., 148. 

Coins— 

Ajmir, Someswhra of, L, 330. 

Arab (Pehlvilegends), i., 62, 151, 

„ Kufic, i., 21, 151 ; ii,, 117. 
Bactrian, i., 16, 29, 45, 80, 176, 185, 
352, 397; ii., 126. 
j, full catalogue of, ii., 178. 

„ and Indo-Scythic, new types 

of, i., 397. 

„ of the Azes group, ii., 141, 
Bamiiin, i., 334. 

Bchat, i., 82, 200. 

Bilingual, Arian, andIndianPAli,i.,203. 
„ ,, and Greek, i.,T 87, 352. 

„ Indian P'lU and Greek, i., 
180, 433 ; ii., 88. 

,, miscellaneous, i., 304; ii., 108. 

Brfi!imaniib&.d, ii., 119. 

Buddhist, ii.,1. 

„ Satrap, ii., 223. 

Ceylon, i., 419. 

Cholhin, i., 303, 330. 

Dihli, i., 305, saq. 

Gbaznavi, i,, 333. 

Ghori, ii., 105. 

Greek, i , 7, 221, 227. 

„ Bactriaii, i., 350. 

„ „ enuraei-ation of, i., 

360, 

Gupta, i., 227, 365. 

,, gold Goins, Ml catalogue of, 
i., 374-377. 

„ silver ditto, ii., 94. . 

niiidu, i., 53, 195, 200. 

„ from Kanauji i., 85. ■ 

„ first Ivanauj series, i., 286. 

„ of Alid Age, i., 2S9. 

„ l\ruhaminad;in era, i., 393. 


Coins, eoniinmd— 

Hindu, imitations from the ‘ Ardokro 
typcji., ;i(!5. 

„ *„ siH'<uit!st'vics,i.,.’l74. 

„ ,, Ibird serif's, i., 388. 

„ descended i'ntm tlio I’artbian 

type, i., 402. 

Indo-Bactnan, ii., 223. 

„ Muhammadan, i., 305. 

„ Sassanian, i., 82, 402, 407, 410; 

ii.j 106, 107. 

„ „ classified index of va- 

rieties of, ii , 107. 

Indo-Scythic, i,, 41, 46, 176, 224, 351, 
398. 

„ „ new varieties of, i., 360. 

Kanaui, i., 230, 277, 289, 395. 
Kadpliises, i, 127. 

Kanerlcos, i,, 124, 126, 360. 

Kangra, i., 291, 392. 

Kashmir, i., 389-391. 

Kufie, i., 408 ; ii., 108. 

Mesopotamian, i., 32. 

Modern British-Indian, IT, T., 2, et seq. 

„ local, varieties of, U. T., 64. 
Moghul, H. T.,_46. 

Aluhannnadan, i., 18. 

Parthian, i., 9, 351. 

,, subordinate varieties of, ii., 
164. 

Persian (modern), ii., 104. 

P&.jput, i., 299. 

Homan, i., 1, 19. 

Shii Kings of Gujardt, ii., 84. 

Samanta deva, i., 304, 313. 

Sasisanian, i., 12, S3, 34, 40, 120, 331, 
Saur&slitraii, i., 334, 425 ; ii., (59, 84. 
,, aul)-varit;tii.!.s of, ii., 90. 

„ legends on dc-cipiicrod, i., 

A25. '■ ' 

Sind, Knbtu'bali of, i., 305. 

Toramfina, i., 340. 

„ of Kaslnuir, i. 389. 

Talhah bin Tahir, ii., 118. 

Varaha, i., 295. 

Coin catalogue, ii., 178. 

„ collections, ii., 218. 

Coins collected from Bcgbram, 

350. 

„ found on (bo .siti* of an unclont 
Hindvi town m'ur Boiiat, 73, 

„ of tiu; ‘pe.acoek’ tyja;, 3.39. 

,, of tho sanui type Ta.s tb.'it found by 
Lieut. Chuadly at Kaiiauj, noto 
■ "nn, 114. ’ ' " 

„ and rclicK fnmi Tim'trin, ii., 218. 

„ witli tbif ‘ Srj Hamint,’ reverse, 333, 
„ Central India (coppt r), IJ. T., 38. 

„ of Hlu'ih A’lum, .symbols on, U. T., 
30. 
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Coins and inscriptions, utility of, U. T.j 

Coinage of India, modern, IT. T., 1, et seg. 

„ „ „ dutyandreflnage 

charge, U.T., 9. 

„ of Muliainmadan conquerors of, 

Persia, i., 161. 

Coining, tlie introduction of the art of, 

i., 211, et seq. 

„ independent development of, in 

India, i, 219, 221. 

Colehroohe, Mr. H. T., i., 54; (funeral 
ceremonies of the Hindds), i, 156 ; 
(ancient Indian Aveights for gold 
and silver), i., 211*; (rendering of 
Sanskrit texts of Golden L&t at 
Dihli), i, 325. 

Comparative alphabets, ii., 166. 

Connection of ancient Hiudd coins with 
the Grecian or Indo-Scythic series, 

i., 195. 

Contemporary classification of Bactrian 
Kings, ii., 174. 

Conolly, Lieut. A., i., 19, 84, 86. 

Constantinople, era of, TJ. T., 137. 

Copper Coins of India, tables of, U. T., 
62. 

Copper |)late grants found at Seoni, ii., 52. 

„ „ at Benares, i., 251. 

Court, General, i., 105; (description of 
Manikyhla and its topes), i., 138 ; 
(note on Coins discovered by), i., 
141 ; (topes), L, 145, 147, 165*. 

Creuzer, D. P. (on the great festival of 
the aneieht Persians), i., 123*, 133. 

C.s6ma de Korosj i., 38, 40, 59; (Deg- 
hopes of Tibet), i., 154; (funeral 
ceremonies of Shkya, i., 167*. 

Cunningham, Major, i., 27*, 37, 56, 
95 ; (his claim to the title of the 
discoverer of certain Bactrian letters, 
quoted in his own words), i., 97*, 
98; (decipherments of inscriptions ] 
on Manikyhla Coins), i.,98- 109 ; 135, 
136, 143; (Bactrian system _of 
nnmeratiou), i., 145*, 149 ; (inscrip- 
tions from Yfisufzfd), i., 164; (on 
tujics), i., 166 ; (Sanchi topes), i., 
172* ; ir.' T., 241* ; (Bohat Coins), 

i., 204* ; (transcript of Bhitfiri 


■Wilso'ii’H attempt to reconcile the 
dates (if tile Greek Kings mentioned 
in Pivadasi’s edicts), ii,, 26*; (Bhilsa 
topes), ii., 44* ; (spcculatp'e date of 
Kirviimd, ji,, 87* ; (opmion of the 
date and political position _of the 
S;ih Kings of Saurhshtra), ii, 89 ; 


I Cunningham, Major, continued— 

(his unpublished plates of Coins), ii., 
144* ; (copy of Kapurdigiri inscrip- 
tion), ii, 24*, 147*; (list of Bactrian 
Kings), ii, 175; (dates of llihli 
monarchs, 230 n.c), 17. T., 239; 
(chronology of Kashmir), U. T., 
242. 

CniTeneies of India (gold and silver), 
history of, U. T., 69; (forced of 
Muhammad bin Tugldak), G. T., 71. 

Cycles, Grahaparivritti, U. T., 158. 

„ Vrihaspati-Ghakra, G. T., 163. 

„ years numbered by, G. T,, 158. 


Date, conjectural, of the Manikyula topo, 
i, 143, 150, et seq., 174. 

Danduea inscription, i, 254, 

Days of the week and their synoimnes, 
G. T,,_i51. 

Debased coinage of later Bactrian Kings, 

i. ,191. 

Deghopes, or Chaityas, i., 154. 
Demetrius, i, 38, 48, 49-51, 55, 187, 348; 

ii, 181. 

Destruction of Bactrian empire hy Tatars 
and Scythians, i., 38. 

Devhnampiya, edicts of, ii., 12, 20. 
Dev6.nampiyatissa of Ceylon, i., 170, 
Dhauli inscriptions, ii., 14. 

Die-cutting, introduction of art of, into 
India, i, 55. 

Die-sti'uek Goins, i, , 2 1 6 , <s!! ivq. 

Dihli pillar inscription, i., 41, 56, 233, 
319; ii, 13. 

„ inscription under arch of Kntb 
mosque, i, 327. 

„ ruins ill old, i, 328. 

„ Coins of Pathin sovereigns of, ii., 
104. 

Dinhr, the, i, 19, 54, 246. 

Diodorus, i, 50. 

Diodotus, i, 26, 27 ; ii., 29 ; (Goins of), 
\ ii, 178. 

„ associated with Agathoclos, i., 

. : ,;-27;m^^ 

„ associated with Antimachus, 

: ' : .ii.,.i83.; 

Diomedes, i., 354 ; ii., 190. 

Dionysius, ii, 191. 

Dirham, i, 19. 

Dohh, Coins dug up in the, i., 117- 
Drhvidian languages, ii., 50. 

Droysen, M., i., 28, 

Duncan, J onathan (Sarn&.th tope) , i., 17 5* - 
DvnasticLisxs— 

A’a.dil Sh&.hi, of Bijfipdr, G. T., 310. 
Adeva rhjas of Tulmm, etc., G. T., 278. 
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DYXAS'ric LisiTfj, continued — 

Aditya, U. T., 244. 

AMi’s of Nepiil, IT. T., 2fi9. 

Amber, ifiiias of, 11. T., 259. 

Andlara, IT. T., 241. 

AnbuhvTira (Gujarat), U, T., *255. 
Assam, rCijas of, U. T., 273, 

Arsacidaii kings of Armenia, TJ,T., 300, 
Atabegs of Irak, U. T., 308. 

Bakmani, of Kulbarga, XT. T., 314. 
Balabbi (SaurCisbtra), G. T,, 252, 
Balhara, i., 256. 

Bhattis (Jesalmer), U. T., 260. 

Belbl rajas of Kanibtk, U. T., 275. 
Bengal, rfijas of, G. T., 271. 

Berid Shtibi, of Bidar, U. T., 314. 
Bliota, G. T., 247. 

Bikaner Raj, G. T., 259. 

Brkbmaputra, G. T., 273. 

Buddhist, G. T., 287- 
Ceylon, sovereigns of, G. T., 295. 
Cbandra-vansa, G. T. 239. 

Chhlukya, G. T., 277. 

„ of the south, U. T., 278. 
Chohhn, G. T., 247. 

„ Haravati'branchof,G.T.,248. 

j, Bundi branch of, G. T., 248. 

„ Kotah branch of, G. T., 249. 

Chola, lAjas of, G. T,, 279. 

Paruki of Kdnaeish, G. T., 314. 
Ganga-vansa, G. T., 267. 

Ghazni, G. T., 305. 

Gonerdiya, G. T., 244. 

Greek, iii Asia, G. T., 299. 

GujaiAt, king.s of, G. T., 315. 

Gupta, i., 245, 250, 276. 

Gurha Mundala raja.s, U. T., 261. 
Holkar family, G. T., 286. 

ImSd Shahi, of Berar, U, T., 315. 
Indravansa, G. T,, 273. 

Jiiini, of Sumana, G. T., 313. 

Kainian, of Persia, G, T,, 301. 
Kalabhurja, G. T., 277. 

Ktirnva, u. T., 240. 

Kashmir, rajas of, G. T., 241. 

„ Musalnian Kings of, G. T., 
247, 312, 

KaUrava, G. T., 243. 

Kesari-vansa, G. T,, 266. 

Khor5.s(in, governors of, G. T,, 304. 
Kuril, U. T-v 241. 

Kuth Shhhi, of Goloouda, G, T„ 316. 
LabongandZiramay, chiefs of, G.T,, 294. 
Lunar, G. T., 236. 

Magadhfi, kings of,. G. T., 239. 
Mahratti, G. 285, 

Mamn\ rftj.as of, G. T., 281. 

Malwa, I’anas of, G. T., 256, 

Manipur, riija.s of, G. 'I'., 274. 

„ kings of, U. T., 315. 


Dynas'I'ic la.s'm, vniitimwd-- 
Maiirya, G. T., 240. 

Mtnvur, ramis of, 11. T., 256, 

Mughal, ofTurtavv, U. 308 . ^ 
Mughal sulGuis of Kliorasuii, U. T., 

309. 

Mughal-Tartar, of Persia, :>()!)., 

Mughal emperors of Ilindustuii, IT. T., 

310, 

Muhainniadau klialitb, U. 'Ih, 302. 
Multhn, kings of, U^. T., 315. 

Nhga or Karkota, U. T., 245. 

Nhyak, G. T„ 280. 

Nepiil, rajas of, G. T., 268. 

Neverit, U. T., 269. 

Nizam Shhh'i of Alimaduagar, G. T., 
31G. 

Niziiins of IlaideruliHtl, G. T., 317.^ ^ 
Oude, nuwtibs and kings of, G'. I’., 
317. 

Paligar of Trichiuapali, XJ. T,, 282. 
Pandu, G. T., 237, 239. 

Pandyan, of Madura, G. T., 280. ^ 

Pathn sultans of Hinddstrui, G. T., 
I 310. 

,, „ of Bengal, G. T., 311. 

Peshdhdian, of Persia, G. T., 300. 
Eahtor (Ivanauj), G. T., 258, 

„ (Alarwfir), G. T., 259. 

^affaris (Khorhshn), G. T., 304. 
Saisunhga, G. T,, 240, 

Shmhnian, of Bokhara, G. T., 304. 
Sassanian Kings of Persia, G. T., 
301. 

Seljiik, G. T., 307. 

Sharici, of Jaunpur, G. T., 312. 
Sholan, of Kai'niita, XJ. T., 273. 

Sikh, of Lahore, G. T., 286. 

Simromi, rajas of, U. T., 271. 

Sind and 'ratta, kiiig-s of, XJ. T., 313. 
Sind, Arab governors of, 313. 

Sindbiu, G.'T., 286. , 

Solar, or Surya-vansa, IT. T., 232. 
Sufi, XT. T., 309. 

Sunaka, G. T., 240. 

Sunga, U. T., 240. 

Siiraj-vaJm rfija.s, G. T., 267. 
Surya-vansa, Ir T., 269. 

Taherules G. T., 804. 

Tibet, kings of, XT. T., 290, 

T.sin, of China, G. TX., 288. 

Turemnim Ortokite princes, V. T,, 
■ 308. 

XTtpala, G. T., 2 I5, 

Vijayanagar, i’ifi.i.s of, XT. T., 2Hl. 
Voukutagiri, I'illuguti n'tj.'ts of, IT. T., 

Yailova, G. 277. 

Iiuliun, uceordiiig to Lh T., 

283. 
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E. 

Early Bliilaa alphabet, ii., 10, 

Egyptian era, TJ. T., 140. 

ElpMiistoiie, Hon. M., i,, 175*, 

Elliot, Mr, Bardoe, i., 64. 

Elliot, Sir H. M., i., 331 TJ. T., 283, 313. 
Elliot, Mr. W., U, T., 276. 

Ellora, caves of, i., 41. 

Epoch of Shh King,s of Saurashtra, ii., 86. 
Epochal and territorial distribution of 
the Bactrian monarchy, ii., 171. 
Epochs, correction of, TJ. T., 216. 

„ fixed on astronomical data, TJ. T., 
217. . 

,, by grants and inscriptions, TJ. T., 
219. 

„ fixed on Goins, TJ. T., 221. 

Eran pillar inscription, i., 248. 

EllAS — 

Abraham, TJ. T., 142. 

Abyssinian, TJ. T.. 138. 

Akbar, (IKiM), H. T., 171. 

Antioch and Alexander, TJ. T., 137. 
Armenian, TJ. T., 143. 

Balabhi (see Valabbi). 

Buddha, i., 144* ; ii.,86* 87*; U.T.164. 
Burmese, TJ. T., 166. 

Cffisarean, TJ. T., 142. 

Chinese, TJ. T., 145. 

Christian, TJ. T., 136. 

Constantinople, TJ. T., 137. 

Death of Alexander, TJ. T., 142. 
Dioclcsian, TJ. T., 140. 

Egyptian, TJ. T,, 140. 

Fasli, H. T., 168, 170. 

French revolutionary, TJ. T., 143. 
Grecian, 'TJ. T., 141. 

Gupta, i., 268, d seq . ; TJ. T., 167. 
Jain, TJ. T., 16f5. 

JalTis years, TJ. T., 172. 

Japanese, TJ. T., 147. 

Jewish, H. T., 138. 

Julian, TJ. T., 140.^ 

KuU-yug, IT. T., 154. , 

Mtihammadan, TJ. T., 144. 

Naluinassar, IT. T., 139. 

EeWiiv oThiipal, TJ, T,, 166. 
Barasurunia, U. T., 158. 

T’(.usi:ui, of Vi'Hdi'gird, TT. T., 142. 
I{.ui”Alihishek of the Marathas, TT. F., 
173. 

Sakii, ir. T., 154, 167. 

Biva-Sinhii, TJ. T., 158. 

H<n>r uf Midiai’usliti'ii, TJ. T., 171, 
Spanish, U. T., 142. ■ 

Sri ITat-ha, i.,2(i8; ii., 87; IT. T., 167. 
Tviv, U.T., M2. „ 

Vidabhl, i., 269, 270 ; U. T.yl68, 167 
'\'ikiaJiuulitya(or!8aiuvat),TJ.''iM67}167 


Eras of ancient and modern times, TJ. T., 
132, fit scj'. 

„ dependent on Hindd solar year, 
U. T,, 153. 

„ dependent on luui-solar year, TJ. T., 
157. 

„ derived from the Hijra, TJ. T., 168. 

„ used in India, tabular view of, 
U. T., 174. 

„ of ancient and modern limes, TJ. T., 
132. 

Erskino, Mr. (topes), i., 165. 

Eukratides, i., 36, 38, 48, 50, 52, 126, 
186; (his name and epoch nearly 
identical ■with those of VikrainS.- 
ditya), i., 187; 348, 399; ii, 127, 
135, 184. 

Euthydemus, i, 38, 49-51, 126, 185, 
348, 398; (two kings of that name), 
ii., 180* ; (imitation ofhis Coins), i, 
30; (name conjoined with that of 
Agatliocles), i, xvi. 

Exports and imports of bullion, TJ. T., 
41, 81, et seq., 318. 

Factory weights of Bengal, TJ. T., 104. 

Fals, i., 19. 

Fasli era of the Dakhan, U. T., 170. 

Fatimite dynasty (Persia), inscription on 
the Coins o”f, i, 20. 

Fergusson (classification of topes), i., 
166; (Dihli, architecture at), 328. 

Ferishtah, TJ. T., 283. 

Fimhn, Prof., i., 151 ; ii., 117. 

Frecling, Mr., i., 330, 378-*, 379. 

French revolutionary era, TJ. T., 143. 

Funds of Government of India, TJ.T., 7 9 '*■. 
„ „ conversion of 5 per 

cents., TJ.T.,S6'*. 

Funeral ceremonies of the Hiiulds, i., 
166. 

„ „ of tlie Buddhists, i., 

(t. 

Gadhia-'KkPaisa, i., 341. 

Gage, Mr. (on brown liquid in cylinders 
from Manikykla), i., 167. 

Gandak lAt, figure on, i., 233. 

Gaur branch of Ptda family, i., 295. 

Genealogical tables, TT. T., 215. 

Gerard, Mr. J. G. (topes and antiquities 
of Afghknistiiri), i,, 109, 117, 136. 

Glmtotkacna, i., 37. 

Gildemeister Script. Arab de rebus In- 
dicis, ii., Ill'*, 120*. 

Gini&rrock, Asoka iuscriplion, ii., 18, 35. 
„ Sah inscription, ii., 55. 
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G irniiv Sail inscription, translation of, ii., ' 
57 ; (observations on), ii, 60. 
Gobincan, Coiute A. do, liis interi>rota- 
tion of Partliiau legends, ii., 16-1*, 
Gold casket, containing supposed relics 
of Sdkya Buddlia, i., 108. 

„ coinages of tlie British. Government 
in India, IT. T., 72, 76«, 78*. 

„ Coins of India, table of, U. T., 43, 
etseq., 

„ and silver in India, note on rela- 
, „ tire value during the 

16th century, XT. T., 5. 

„ „ currencies ot, note on 

history of, U. T., 69. 

„ „ currencies of India, 

U. T., 318. 

Golden Lit at Dihli, i., 324. 

Goldingham, Mr., i., 58. 

Gondophares, ii., 214. 

„ note on mention of his 
name in connection with 
the mission of St. Thomas 
to the East, ii., 214*. 
Government of India, laws regarding 
coinages, U. T,. 72. 

Grecian era, IT. T.,*41. 

Greek Bactrian Coins, i., 350. 

„ characters on Bactrian Coins, i., 
17,31,40, 185. 

„ „ on Coins found at Ma- 

nikyila, i., 94. 

„ „ continuance of its use 

in Kibul and the Pun- 
jib, i, 126, 

„ Coins in cabinet of Roy. As. Soc., 

i. , 7. 

„ dynasties of Bactrian monarchy, 

ii. j 173, 

„ inscriptions on Coins similar to 
those found at Behat, i., 112. 

„ legends on Bactrian Coins, i., 
41. 

„ letters, combinations of, employed 
by the Parthians, i., 67. 

„ Princes of Bactria (Buddhist), sue- 
cession to the, i., 40. 

„ Princes of Bactria, succession of, 

il, 177.. 

„ Syro-Bactrian Coim, i., 350, 
Grotefend (Coins of Bactrian Kings), 
.ii.,181* 

Guigniaut, M. (comparison of Sa.ssanian 
and Greek mythological personages), 
i,, 132; 133*. 

Gujarit copper-plate inscriptions, i,, 252, 

" ■'■254.:, ■ 

„ dyniffitie.<;, i., 262, ct .vc 5 '.; U. T., 
■■,■.. 252*. 

Gupta alphabet, date of, i. 248. 


Gupta dynasty, i., 245, 250, 276 ; ii., 60, 
„ era, Albinlnf H oliHcrvutions on, i., 
268. 

era, ilctcnnination of tlie, i., 270, 
276. 

„ „ schemes applicable to, i., 276 ; 

U. T., 166, 

„ Coins, i., 338, 365. 

„ „ imitations of, i„ 389. 

„ ,, iidditioiis to list of, i., 366. 

„ „ (gold), revised catalogue of, 

„ „ (silver), ii., 94. 

„ inscriptions on AllnhabCid Lat, 
i., 232, 

„ ,, on Eiiitarl Lfit, i., 240. 

,, „ gate at Sancla, i., 245. 

„ „ Eran pillar, i., 248. 

„ ,, Kulu'ion pillar, i., 250. 

„ „ Sri Hastinah copiKir- 

plates, L, 251. 

„ numerals, ii., 83*. 

Guptas, the, i., 231 ei scq., 286-288 ; 
U.T., 260. 

„ collateral documents connected 

with, i., 252, ct 

„ chronology of the, i., 265*, 272. 

„ genealogy of, i., 245, 

Gumpach (Muhammadan dates), IT. T., 
213 

Gwilior, Wilford's list of Kings of,i., 294. 

H. 

Hall, Prof. Pitz Edward (reading of 
Gupta Coin legend), ii., 95. 

Hamira (name), i., 310; (title), 332. 
Hastinah Sri, i., 251. 

Haug, Dr., ii., 108*. 

Heliocles, i,, 38, 48 ; ii,, 136, 182, 184. 
Hermajus, i, 126, 192 ; ii., 199. 

Hindd Coins, i., 53. 

„ „ (emblems on), i,, 58-81. 

„ „ from the ruins of Kjinauj, 

i,85, 

„ „ connection of, with the 

Greidan or Indo-Scythie 
.sevfes, i., 195, 285. 

„ „ Col. Stacy's earliest,!,, 200. 

„ „ eaiikst spccinnms of, i, 

, ■ 211 .'' ■ 

„ „ «(ivancf« in tho art of 

fabricating, i,, 213, 220. 
„ ,, cast, i, 215. 

„ „ die-struck, L, 216, 218. 

„ link, !,, 227. 

„ „ first Kaniuij.sori('3,i,, 285. 

„ „ nu'dueval, i,, 289, 

„ >, in Col, Stacy’s cabinet, i . 

289. 
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IliiuKt Coins ill British Museum and 
East India House collee- 
tion, i., 291. 

„ „ imitatod from the ‘Ardo- 

kro’ type, i., 365. 

„ „ second series, i., 374. 

,, „ third series, i., 3S8, 

„ », fourth series, i., 393, 

„ ,, descended from the Par- 

thian type, i,, 402. 
llmdti -Muhammadan Coins, i., 303. 
Hindu .sr.stem of coinage, TJ. T., 17. 
llippostnitus, ii., 19.S.'' 

Hodg.son, Mr. (topes), i., 154, 185* ; 

(early Buddhist writings), ii., 32. 
Ilonigberg-er, Dr. M., i, 90, 105*, 110 
ctseq . (Coin of Kadphises), i., 127. 
Iluen TJisiing, i,, 174*’ ; (notice of Indian 
kingdoms),!., 264 ; (statue ofBuddha), 
i., 266; (derivation of Indian Pml 
writing), li., 42* ; (doubts as_ to the 
true date of Shkya’s death), ii., 86*. 
Hunterian cabinet at Glasgow, i., 65. 


I. 

lambulus (notice of Indian alphabets), 
ii., 11. 

Image of Buddha from K&bul, i., 136. 
Indian Aveights, ancient, i., 53*. 

„ Phli and Arian legends on Coins 
dug up at Behat, i., 204. 

„ alphabet, transitions of, ii, 52. ^ 

„ P61i alphabets, remmd of, ii., 36. 

,, „ modifications of the 

primitive charac- 
ter, ii, 40. 

„ „ development of, ii, 

42. ■ 

Indian Coins, general table of, XT. T., 17. 

„ coinages, history of, H. T., 69. 

„ chronological tables, TJ. T., 131, 
148, et seq. 

.. „ „ directions for 

using, U. i., 
175. . 

„ liiui-solar year, TJ. T., 154. 

,, <'ych'S, tJ. T., 166. 

ludo-Buclriau coins, ii., 223. 

„ iiuihian dymwly, ii., 174. 

„ ^iissanian rule in the Panjfi.b, evi- 
dences of, i., 125. 

„ „ Coins, i, 32, 407,410; 

ii, 106,107. 

„ „ transitionalmodi- 

licathmsof,ii.ll6, 
i mlo-Hcvtlue. Coins, i., 23, 45, 224, 351. 

„ „ „ new vaneties oi, i., 

300, 


Indo-Scythian Princes of Kabul, ii., 174. 
„ ; ,, andParthianKings,ii.,177. 

Indra,prastha inscription, i., 56. 

Initial method of writing in India, -ii, 47*. 
Insciuptions-— 

Allabhbad H&t.,, i ., '232, 365, 
Amarfivati, ii, 53*v 
Arian, i, 97, 102, 104, 105, 142, 144, 
169, 161, 163; ii, 15, 21, 147*. 
Bactrian (sfc’o Arian). 

Bareli, i, 321. 

Bfikerganj, IJ, T,, 272. 

BerjuviijSS, 

Bhabaiieswar, IT. T., i., 267*, 268*. 
Bhabra, ii,, 30*. 

Bhitki’i Lkt, L, 242, 365. 

Bimarhu steatite vase, i., 107. 

Brass casket from Afghdnistdn, i., 161. 
ChMukya dynasty, U. T., 278. 
Chhaferpur, IT. T., 264. 

Hhauli (duplicate of Girnar), ii., 14. 
Dihli iron pillar, i., 319. 

„ ^IdenMt, i,, 324; ii., 13. 

Ei'an (Buddha Gupta), i., 248. 

,, (Toramfina), i., 249, 340. 
FyziibCid, U. T,^ 258. 

Gkya, ii., 13. 

Girnfir, ii, 13, 18. 

„ Bridge, ii., 65. 

Gujarht, i., 252, 254, 257, 262 ; H. T., 
\252K 

Gupta, i., 232, 250, ei seq. 

Jalandhara, TJ. T,, 245*. 

Junfigarh, i, 247 ; ii, 55, 69. 

Kaira iamba-Patras, i., 259. 

Kangra, i, 159. 

Kapurdigiri, ii, 16, 21; (transcripts 
oQ, ii,. 147*. 

Kistna, ii, 68*. 

Kuh&on pillar, i, 250. 

Knuibhi, TJ. T., 264. 

Kutb mosque at Dihli, i., 327. 

Eutb Minar at Dihli, i, 329. 

Manikyala cylinder, i., 97, 98. 

: silver disc, i., 102. 

,, slab, i, 142. 

Multai, IJ. T., 264. 

Nerbudda, ii.,62. 

Orissa, TJ. T., 266. 

; Oudipur, IF. T., 252. 

Pfilam, i.j 331. 

Pklij i, 159; ii., 44*. 

Parthian, ii.; 164. 

Pehlvi, Hajifibkdy ii., 108*. 

Persian, from Dihli, i., 327, 329. 
Pipliahagar, tJ. T., 251*. 

Skh Kings of Sauriishtra, ii., 65. 
Sanohi, i, 245. 

Seoul, ii,62. 

Shekfiwati, TJ. T., 260. 
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iNSCiai’TIONS, 

Sri llastinah, i., 251. 

i., lB:i ; ii., lOl. 

Souttei^' 'Mttlu’attu country, U.T., 27G. 

ITdayagU'i, i., 41 

Wartlak brass vessel, i., , . 

.» Waraugal, U. T„ 2fi7. 

"* w ^vstern caves, IJ, T., 25.2. 
ycisui'zai, i., 144.;. 

On imilirs oi’ Mugliai eniper jrs, TJ. T., 

Iron Lut at Dilili, i, 319. 

Iron ago (Kali Ynga), IT. T., 235. 

Irwin, Mr. E. V., i., 1. 

J. ' 

Jain eras, U. T., 165. 

Jacob, Gol. (JnnSigarb inscription), i., 
247 ; ii., 67. 

Jal&s years, TJ. T., 172. 

Jaimnese era, TJ. T., 147. 

Jaqnct, M., i., 401. 

Jelalab&.d, tope at, i., 105, 110, et'seq.' 
Jewish era, TJ. T., 138. 

Jones, Sir W., i, 5. 

Jtinagarh, i., 247 ; ii., 56, 67. 

Justin,!., 50. 

K. 

Ktibul, Indo-Seytliian Princes of, ii., 174, 
Kadaiihes, i., 147. 

Kadaphes Kozola, ii,, 203. 

KadpMses, i, 126, 127, 142, 193, 227 ; ii., 
202, 213. 

„ and Kanerhos gToup of Coins, 
i, 227. 

ICaira Tamba-3?atras, i., 257. 

Kananj, Hindd Coins from the ruins of, 

i., 85. 

„ coinage, Indo-Scythic paternity 

of, i., 231. 

„ PTila dynasty of, i., 395, 

Kaiicrki, "identity oly established by in- 
scriptions on the Kaiiei'ki Coims, i., 
134. 

Kanerkos, Coins of, i., 124_, 126, 142, 360. 
Karig’ra, coinage of tho Kings of, i, 392, 
Kangra Hills, bi-litoral inscription dis- 
covered by Mr. E. C, Bayley in, i., 
lo9. 

Kanislikii, a Tartar or Scytbic conqueror 
of llaetria,!, 38, 41, 144 ; (his date), 

i., 1(31; (name), i, 143.: 

Kanwa dymnsty, 1., 58. : 

Kaslmiir, I’roti MHlson’s chronological 
history of, i., 39 ; tr. T., 241. 
„ Coins of the Rajas ofji., 391, 

Katmtm Vyakaranay ii., 75. 


Kerehev Ea (Iiino, ii., ! y . ! 6. 
Klioja-o-han (an aneii at i'i(y N. W. of 
Ihiklifirh). (.'oiu:: iVum. i., -K!. 

Kittoc, tho late Majw', i,, 2S4 ; ii., 14. 
Kodos, i., 18H, 335, 400 ; ii., 203. 

Koaolu Kadapio's, ii., 20:}. 

Krishna, early iutrodnclioii of, into thc! 

Iliiidu Pantheon, i., 101. 

K.shatrapa, ii., 87. 

Kuiic eliaraoters of early 'I’ersiiin Mu- 
hammaduu ins«:rip~ 
tions, i., 21. 

„ „ early employ nicnt of, 

ill Tiighras, !., 408- 
„ Coins, i., 151 ; ii,, 115. 

Knhaoii pillar inscription, i., 250. 
Kumbra Gupta, i., 33S, 384 ; ii., 96. 

. Kunilowa, !., SI 7 . 

Kuth mosque at Dihlf, inscription luuler 
arch of gate of, i., 327. 

„ Minhr at Dihli, i., 329. 

Kutila inscription troin Bareli., i., 321. 
Khuttngh Khhn, Coins of, i., 37* 

Kutaur King.s, i,, 42, 315. 

Language of Asoka edicts, ii., 31. 

,, Buddhist Scriptures, ii., 33, 
Lkt alphabet, eftects of, on other descrip- 
tions of writing,' i., 208*. 

„ character,!,, 216. 

Lassen, Prof., i., 28, 270, 400 ; (application 
of the Lilt alphabet to Coins), 

ii., 4; (Apollodotu!?), ii., 88; 
(GiU'co-Bactrian and Graseo- 
Indian Kings), ii., 176. 

„ his opinions on tho epoch and rela- 
tive position of the Sfih King.? 
of Saur&.slitra, ii,, 88, 

Lindsay, Mr. John, i., 10, 12, 

Lindherg, AL J. C. (Palmograpliy of 
Arabs), ii., 169*. 

Linear meassures of India, IT. T., 122. 
Link Coiiis fif the ancient Hinthis, i,, iOS, 
„ „ (Imlo-Scythic and Hindu), i, 

227. 

LongpCTk;r, Al. A.de,i.,'13; ll5*. 

Lord, Hr., ii,, 126. 

Luiii-solar year, Hindu, i". T., 1.54. 
Luynes, Al. do (Aipluiin t Piieniirita), ii., 
166. 

Lysias, i., 189 ; ii., 19L 

M, 

ATaceduinan ami Syrian Coins, i., 24, 

„ coloiiisls, i., .55. 

Alacki'iizie, Col., i., 2 , .58, 71, 75, 129. 
AlahawariKo, the, i., 169, 174*. 
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Malixiiidra Giipfca, i,, 387. 

Makp.i, i., 19'*, 151. 

Miiuikyfilii, Coins foimd at, i„ 16, 30, 37, 
52, 90, 120, M7, 148, 194. 

,, topes iit, i., 138. , 

„ „ date of, i., 118, 122, 

^ lr50, 

„ stone, i., 141. 

„ inscription, transcript of, i., 

14y, , 

,, note on tlio brown ^ liquid 

cfnitaiiHid in the cylinders 
from, i., 153. 

Manicbm.'in luTOsy, tlio, i., 124, 134. 
Manu, diite of, i., 222*. 

„ notices of money in, i., 218*. 
Maratba.s, lltd-Abliisfrek era of, IT, T., 
173. _ 

Marsden, i., 18, 151, 152 ; (Kaiiaujgold 
Coins), i., 230, 420; U. T.; 222. 
M&slia, the, i., 54. 

Masson, Mr. 0. (memoir bn Bactrian 
Coins), L, 80, 90, 104*, 105*, 132; 
(topes), i., 106, 162*, 172, 174*; 
(Kanerki Coins), i., 132; (second 
memoir on Bactrian Coins), i., 344 ; 
(third memoir), i., 348 ; (Bactrian 
Coins), i., 353; (Indo-Scytbic), i., 
361; 393; (Pkla dynasty), i., 395 ; 
(Indo-Sassanian), i., 405 ; (his most 
accurate eye-transcript of the Kapur- 
digiri inscription), ii., 147*. 

M.as’addi, ii., 123. 

Materials used for writing, ii., 45*. 

Manas, i., 186, 187 ; ii., 200. 

Maury, i dynasty, i., 58; ii., 69. 

Measures (linear) of India, XJ. T., 122. 
Magas, ii., 21, 29. 

Menander, i.. 24, 38, 46, 48, 49^ 51, 55, 
126, 187, 188, 208* 399 ; 

ii., 194. 

„ mentioned by Arrian, i., 47. 
Mesopotamia, Coins of, i., 32. 

]\lt‘v<ii\dorf, Baron, i., 48. 

Mill, Ib-v. Dr., i., 88 ; (Allahhbhd LM, 

1., 2;;2 ; (lihitarj Lat), i., 240, 242 ; 

11., 13. 97. 

Mini idties of the n.arly Arabs, i., 64. 
.Miusmel, M., i., 48. 

Mil lira, intimate relation between the 
w oivhipptsrs of, and the followers of 
the Vedas, h, 405. 

Mitbraie Coins of Badria and the Pun- 
jab, i.. 136. 

Mith'ridutt'S, i., 41, 50, 187. ( 

M 1 nit )•» native coinage, (1. T., 19. 
Miiricvn Ititiiau Coins, fiymbols on, U.T., 
■64.-. 

cataloguo of sym- 
bols on, U.lk, 67. 


' Moghul dynasty (Persia), Coins of, i., 20. 
Mohl, M. Jules, i., 6. 

Mohim LM’s. collection of Coins, i.,,29ap® 
Money of Lower Eoman E{Kpi%g%er- 
seded ii^Pcrsia, i,, IS. 

Monogranig; Greck, i,, 11, 26, 55. 

• 'B-'afri'an, full list of, ii., 

177. 

Monolith (f.e. LM) at Allahab&d, i., 232. 
Moor’s ‘ .Hindfi Pantheon,’ i., 116. 
Moorcrott, Mr., i., 159. 

Mordtmann, Dr., i., 12, 34, 64, 67-72; 

11., 114, 1^, 165*. _ 

‘ Mricli-chakata,’ notice of coinage in, i., 
225. 

Mnharaiuadan coinage of Persia, i., 18, 1 5 1 . 

,, . Coins of the Samanta 

• Deva series, i., 307. 

„ dates, F. T., 213. 

. „ era, IT. T., 144. 

Miiller-, Mas (Buddhist writings), ii., 34. 
Musalmhn system of coinage (India), 

F, T.,19.- 

: 'S'. . 

Nhgari legend on Bactrian Coins, i., 37. 

,, characters on Bactrian Coins, i., 
42. 

„ characters on Hindd Coins found 
at Kanauj, i., 87. 

Ehno, a title of nobility; its rarious in- 
terpretations, i., 130. 

Nepal, coinage of, U. T., 31, 

Nerbudda character, ii., 52. 

Newkr era of Nipal, F. T., 166. 

Nicias, ii., 188. 

N irwtoa, or emancipation of Shkya Muni, 

1., 39. 

Norris, Mr. (discoveries of, in Ariaii, 
p^eeography), i., 97* ; _ (admirable 
transcript of Kapurdigiri inscrip- 
tion), ii., 147*. 

NnMEhiVLs— . 

Arian,!., 145, 163-165. 

Pali, i., 247, 253, 256, 258, 262 . 
Sanskrit, ii., 70, et seq, ; ii., 80. 

„ resume of present informa- 
tion on the Bubjeet of, ii., 84. 
Tibetan, ii., 76. 

On Coins of sail Kings, ii, 80. 

0 . 

Oekley, ‘ Ilist. Saracens,’ i, 65. __ 
Olshansen, Dr. -J., i., 13, 71; ii., HI, 
114*, 164*. 

Olympiads, the, F. T., 134. 

Ommaney, Mr. (MuMi plates), F. T., 

. 264r '• 
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Qn^in iwil ilnvolopmout of early Hindu 
•ottiaagt's, i., 


Onsele^'"- il'nlals aint ftemsil ii., 11-1*. 


Taltorcf?, ii., 2X7. 

Pfila family, i., 293. "" 

„ or Deva dynasty of Kananj; i.’j'.SSr'j. ’ 
Pfilam inscription, i., 331. 

P fill characters on Bactrian Coins, ii., 5. 

„ language of the Asoka edicts, ii., 31. 

„ , alphabet, ii., 44*. 

Pana, the, i., 54. 

Pandii dynasty, i., 56. 

Pantaleon, ii., 179. 

Panjkh, Goins brought from, by Lieut. 
Burncs, i., 23. 

Paper currency, U. T., 71, 91. 

ParthiauB, the, i., 431. 

Parthian monarchy erected by Arsaces, 
i.,9. 

„ ,» absorption of, in the 

Persian empire, i.j 

10 . 

„ Coins, i., 9-11, 351 ; U.T., 299. 
„ „ decipherments of, i., 11. 

Pathhn monarchs of Dihli, i., 309 ; U. T., 

210 . 

‘Peacock’ type, Gupta Coins of the,i., 339. 
Pehlvi alphabet, i., 63. 

„ characters, i., 13. 

„ ,, on Sassani.an silver 

Coin found at Ma- 
nikyhla, i., 94. 

„ . „ on Indo-S.assanian 

Coins, ii., 111-116. 
„ „ extensively prevailing 

use of, in Persia in 
early times, ii,, 163*. 
„ „ on Sas,sanian, Coins, 

i,, 13, 14, 34, 36. 

,, Coins of Arabian Khalits, i., 64. 
Persian monarchy, limits of its Satrapies 
in ancient times, ii., 64. 

,, era of Yezdegird, U. T., 142. 
Persia, Muhammadan coinage of, i., 18. 
PlKcnician alphabet, ii., 166. 

,, „ derivations from, ii., 

167. 

Philoxenos, i., 187; ii, 140, 187. 

Piyadasi (Asoka), ii., 13, 18. 

„ „ Prof. "VPilson conte.st.s 

, the identity of, ii,, 24, 

„ dates of his edicts, Ji,, 19. 

Pliny, U. T., 241*. 

Plutarch, passage from, relating to Me- 
nander, i., 49, l7l. 

Porter, Sir It. Kur, i., 120 ; ii., 114*, ■ 


Prasii, the, i., 48. 

Pririsop, 11. T. (nicmnir of his lirutlier), 
i., i. ; (‘ Historical vcsnlts of ruceut 
discoveries in Afghruiistau’),!.,! CC''; 
(reading of Ghazni Coin), ii., 104 ; 
(paper ' on Coins aiiii relies from 
[ Baetria), ii., 218 

■Ptoleraies of Egypt, allusion to one of, in 
.* Girnhr I'ock inscription, ii., IS. 

Punch-marked pieces of silvcir, the earliest 
Hindfi Coins, i., 211. 

Punic writing, ii., 107. 

Purhnas, probable date of, i., 366* ; IJ. T., 
■ 231,234. 

„ historical value of, IT. T., 234, 
249. 


Kahtor sovereigns of Kanauj, i., 286, 292. 
Kailways in India, suras paid on account 
of, U. T., 86, 319. 

Rhj Gunl, of Asara, the, i,, 39. 

‘ llhja Tarangani,’ the, i., 40. 

Eiijput Coins, imitations from a Grecian 
or Indo-Scytliie model, i,, 299. 
Ravenshaw, Mr., L, 54. 

Rawlinson, Col., ii., 114*, 160*, 162*. 
Regal Satraps of Saurfishtra, ii., 74. 
Regulations of Indian Government re- 
garding coina ges, ab.str act of, U. T . , 7 2 . 
Eeinaud, M., i., 43, 314 ; ii., 48*, 80*, 
_ 81*, 169*. 

Relics, worship of, i., 169. 

Renan, M.'. E., ‘ Hist. Gen. de.s Langucs 
Semitupies,’ ii., 145,* 169*. 
Resemblance of devices on ancient Hindft 
and Iiido-Scvtbic Coins dug up at 
Behat, i., 196. 

Riccio, i., 148. 

Rochette, M. Raoul, i., 90*, 148, 401 ; ii.. 
5, 6. ^ 

Roman Empire (Lower), money of, suinnv 
seded in I'or.sia, L, 18. 

„ j, Coins of, i., 19. 

„ OoinH_ (Ancient) in tlu! cubiiiet of 

A.siatic Society, i., 1. 

„ Consulur Coins, 148. 

„ year, the, H. T., 133. 

Ruins of Old Bildi, i., 328, 

Rupee, prices of current, IJ. T., 105. 


Sacy, M, S. do, i„ 13, 120, 121 ; ii,, 108«, 
165.* 

Sdh epoch, th(‘, ii,, 86, 

„ inst-ripliim IVom Ginutr, il., 55. 

,, K.ing.s of Saurtisbtra, i., 217,* 270, 
331; ii., 55, H ssq. 
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Still Kings ol: Saurfislitra, coinage of, ii., 
85, 93. 

)» )> ), List of, ii., 91. 

Siikya, i.j 135. 

Sixkya, Iiis cpocii, i,, 39. 

„ Sinlm, 144-145*. 

„ relics of, i., 108, 

Salsette, inscriptions at, i., 41. 

Saljiik dynasty (Persia), Ooina of, i, 19. 
Siuttiinian dynasty (Persia), Coinsof,i., 19. 
Samanta-Deva series of (Joins, i., 304. 
Saiandra Gupta, i., 380. , 

Samvat era, erroneous equation of, U. T., 
223. 

Sanak^nika, 'i., 247*. 

Sanchi topes, employed simply as deposi- 
tories of relics, i., 172. 

„ (Bhilsa), inscription on tke gate 
of, i., 245. 

Sangr&.ma Sinlia of Merrar, i., 298. 
Sanskrit, voivel orthography of, i. 129. 

„ numerals, ancient, ii., 70, 

„ in the Bhilsa inscriptions, i., 72. 
Sapor II., i,, 121. 

Sasau, ii., 216. 

Sassanidaj, i., 126, 238, 275 ; ii., 176; 
U. T., 301. 

Sassanian Coins, i., 12, 33, et seq , ; 67, 
94, 96, 120, 351. 

„ „ Pehlyi, ii., 164. 

Satrap, ii., 64. 

„ numerals similar in form to ori- 
ginal Arian letters, ii., 83. 
Sanley, M. de, L, 19*. 

Saurhslitra Goins, i. 334, et seq., 4:25; ii. 
69. 

„ ,, imitated from the 

Greek, i., 335. 

„ „ legends on deciphered, 

1 ., 338, 425. 

„ elected soTereigns of, i., 429. 
„ regal Satraps of, ii., 74. 

Schlcgel, Prof., i., 42; (later Bactrian 
Kings), i., 47, et seq., 127. 

Scythian charactciristics of Drkvidian 
idioms, ii., 51*. 

„ language, its influence in 
iiulia, ii., 50*. 

Scytlii<! characters, ii., 108, et seq. _ 
Hiiott, Dr. (dudpherments of Parthian 
Coin-s), i., 12; (tm inscriptions on 
.Mesopotamian Coins),!. 32; ii.,165*. 
Seals, antique ruby, found at Bhork6t,i.,36. 

,, Siis-saniau, ii., 163*. _ ^ 

Si'iunoruge, or duty, on coinage, IJ. T,, 8. 
Si lem.'ida', the .supremacy of, in Ariana, 
indicated hy device on Coin 
of Antiochus II., i., 25. 

„ dynastic lists, U. T., 299. 
Srlcmnis, i.,*48; ii., 29. 


Semitic character, possible influence ot)- 
on the Ptili, ii., 49, ■ 

„ alphabets, type tfCSlo of, ii., 168. 
Seoni coppe? plate grants, ii., 52. 

Sh-ihj- first occurrence of the term on 
Persian Coins, i., 20. 

Shorkdt, Coins and antique ruby seal 
found at, i., 36. 

Siganfu, .jN'estorian monument at, ii., 
'169. 

Silver Coins of India, table of, F. T., 52. 
Skanda Gupta, i., 247, 250, 338, 886 ; 
ii., 97. 

Smith, Capt. E., i., 75; (AlIah5.bM Lat), 

i, 232. 

Solar year, H’indd, U. T., 148. 

Soor era of, MahhiAshtra, U, T., 171. 

Soter Megas, ii., 213. 

Spalagadames, ii., 204. 

Spalahores, ii., 203. 

Spalirises, ii., 204, 205. 

Spalyrios, ii,, 205. 

Spanish era, U. T., 142. 

Spartianus JUlius, ii., 216*. 

Spiegel, Huzwarish Grammar, ii., 108*, 
112* ; (readings of Pchlvi Coins), 

ii. , 112*. 

Speir, Mrs., i., 109 ; ii., 3. 

Sri Guptas Coin, ii., 94. 

‘ Sri Hamirah’ Coins, i., 332. 

Sri Harsha era, ii., 87, 90. 

Sri Hastinah, copper plate grants of, i., 
251. 

Stacy, Major, i,, 84; (note on Coins), i., 
112; (Hindii Goins), i., 196; (ear- 
liest Hindd Coins), i., 209; (llaj- 
put Coins), i., 300 ; 339, 342 ; ii., 3. 
Steatite vase found in tope at Bimardn, 
inscription on, i, 107. 

Standard, monetary, under Akbar, U. T., 

„ ,, under East India 

Company, U. T., 

72. 

Sterling, Mr. A., i, 41. 

Steuart, Sir James (on Coin in Bengal), 

U. T., 73* 

Stevenson, Dr., i., 103; ii., 2; (relative 
position of Brtihmaus and Buddhists 
in early times), ii., 45* ; (ancient 
Sanskrit numerals), ii., 81, et seq. ; 
(inscriptions in Western caves), 

F. T., 253. 

Strabo, i., 49^ 

Strato, i., 208* ; ii., 196. , • 

St. Hilaire, M. Barthelmy (note on deri- 
vation of . 

St. Thomas, mission to Indian King 
Gondopherus, ii., 214*. 

Sah-Abdaga.scs Sasan, ii., 216. • 
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Bulifirimptir, Bactriaii Coins found at, 
i., 208*. 

Sn-IIemtens, ii., 200. 

Sun, as an emblem on Ponskn Coims, i., 

20 . 

„ adopted by tbc Iliudils, after the 
Persians, as the representation of 
Divine Power, i., 124. 

„ worship of, indications of, in in- 
scriptions on Kanerld Coins, i., 

’ 134. ■ 

„ image of, on Hindd Coins, i., 142, 
147. 

Sunga dynasty, the, i., 58 ; XT. T., 240. 

Sutlej, Goins brought from, by Gapt. 
Wade, i., 24. 

Suvarna, the, i., 54. 

Swiney, Dr., i., 45, 51, 52, 58, 61, 116. 

Sykes, Col. (language of early Buddhi.st 
writings), ii., 34 ; (.statistical tables), 
D. T., 80*, 84. 

Symbols, etc., on modern Indian Coins, 
IJ. T., 64. 


T. 


Tables — 

Ahargana Chandramana, or lunar solar 
periods, U. T., 186. 

Ava silver cakes, assay of, IT. T., 61. 

Bauddha Theogony, u. T., 229. 

Buddhist chronology of Tibet, U. T., 
289. 

Bullion imported, exported, and minted, 
IT. T., 41, 318. 

„ brought to Calcutta mint, 
assay of, IJ. T., 61. 

Burmese chronology, U. T., 291. 

Calendric scales, tl. T., 185. 

Christian ordinary solar year, D. T., 
191. 

Coinages of Calentta mint from 1801-2 
to 1832-3, U. T., 80, f,t mq. 

Commercial weiglits of India and Asia, 
eompiired with avoirdupois sys- 
tem, U. T., 115, 

Comparison of tho Tola and Man with 
troy weights, IF. '1'., 98. 

Comparative, of copper Coins, IT. T., 
62. 


English and Indian assay weights, 
U. T., 97. 

Excliange of Sikka rupee in shilling.s, 
U. T., 14. 

Exchanges (England and India), TJ. T., 
13. 


Spain and America and 
India, U. T., 15, 

India and Ifrance, IJ. T., 


Tables, continued — 

Exports and imports of Imllion, IT. T,, 

■ 41, 81, cj-wr/., 3iB. ^ 

For mutual eojivorsiou of Bengal, Ma,- 
dra.s, and Bombiiy mans, U. T,, 
108. 

For converting sers ami ehataks into 
decimals of a man, II. T., lOS. 

For tho mutual conver.sion of ttd&s 
and pounds troy, IT. T., 99. 

For converting new Bazar mans, etc., 
into avoirdupois pounds iuid 
deeimals, IT, T., 101. 

For conversion of mans into tons, cwts., 
and lbs., U. T., 102. 

For converting avoirdupois weights 
into British Indian weights, IJ. T., 
102 , 

For mutual conversion of tola.s and old 
sikkfi weights of Bengal, IF. T., 
103. 

For conversion of Bengal fictory 
weights into now .standard mans 
and decimals, U. T., 105, 

For conversion of values in cuitent 
rupees into tiieir cu|uivaleuts in 
sikkh rupees, U. T., 106. 

For reducing Antis and Ptils into 
decimal parts of a rupee, E. T., 12. 

Gaz measures, TJ. T., 123. 

Genealogical, U. T., 215. 

Gold Coins of India, IF. T., 43, 50, 

Gold bullion, assayprodnee of, E. T., 1 1 . 

Gold mulirs in sovereigns and .shillings, 
E. T., 15. 

Gold and silver coined in tho three 
Presidencies Prom 
1833-34 to Isol- 
ds, IT. T., 81. 

„ „ imports and exports 

of, from lSKi-14 
to 1853-54, U. T., 
82; from 1854-55 
to 1856-57, 318. 

Hindu Tf'hfiogony, IT. T., 227. 

„ Siderearcalendnr, U, T., 189, 

201 . 

„ „ ,, direetlona for 

using, E, T., 
176.; 


n 


„ „ epoehsofjE.T. 

^ 188. : . , 

Imii-.snl ar calendar, 0 . T. 1 8 7, 20 7, 

, „ „ directioim for 

' ' ' 'Using, 'IJ.- T.,' 
177.' 


Hindus, eh ronolrtgieal r-vus of. .dnav- 


ing (iorrospondeui'e witli Furonean 
^ _ dates, E.T,. 21. 
ilijra, general table of, IT. T. 192. 
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Tai!i,i;9, mithnu'd — 

Hijra and Julian and GrogorianCal- 
lendars, correspond- 
ence between, TJ. T., 
193. 

„ ,, directions for using, 

XI. T., 175. 

Indian Coins, general table of, F. T., 
17. 

„ weigMs, XJ. T., 109. 

„ ») origin of, F. T., 111. 

„ planetary systems, general view 
of, F. T., 153. 

Jovian cycle (Vrihaspati-Cbatra),F.T., 
163. 

Linear and square measures, F. T., 
127. 

Muluammadan lunar years, F. T., 
185. _ 

Montlis, signs, etc., order and names 
of, in S^anskrit, Hindu, and Tamil, 
F. T., 150. 

Paurknic gencnlogics, F. T. 231. 

IXailways in India, suras paid on ac- 
count of, F. T., 86, 319. 

Silver Goins of India, F. T., 52. 

„ coinage in provincial mints of 
India, F. T., 81. 

„ bullion, assay produce of, F. T., 

10 , 88 . 

Solar Abargana, F. T., 188. 

Vriliaspati-Chakra, or 60 years cycle 
of Jupiter, F. T., 163. 

To find tbe first day of tbe week for any I 
date from 5,000 b.c. to 2,700 a.d., i 
F. T., 190. 

Talliali bin Tahir, Coins of, ii., 118. 

Tamba-Patras, Dr. Burn’s, i., 262. 

Telephus, ii., 198. 

Thcodotus I., i., 38. 

„ II.,i.,38. 

Tibetan calendar, F. T., 160. 

„ numerals, ii, 76. 

Tod, Col, i., 2, 9, 41, 47-49, 55, 56, 82 ; 
(ohservations on Coins found at Ka- 
nauj), i., 86, ot seq. ] 116 ; (Parthian 
origin of Bactrian kingdom ), i. , 127 * ; 

( Hindu Coins), i., 198 ; (historical 
data—Fiijarkt), i, 253; fpre-requi- 
sitfis for understanding Indian his- 
tory), ii., 67. 

’lopes, Slanikyaln, excavation of, i., 93, 

■ .,17L 

,, of Afgliiinistfm, i., 1091 

„ Be.iiare.s, i,, 175. 

„ Bimarfin, in Ceylon, i, 105, 

:1G9. 

„ .lelaKibwd, i, 105. 

, Ivnhwiit, i.j 162*. 

Huuchi, i, 171, 172. 


Topes, ‘Commandment,’ at Dhanli, i., 
166*. 

„ their objects, i, 154. 

„ the sites of cinerary sepulture, i., 
167. 

„ used to enshrine sacred relics, i., 
171. 

„ supplementary note on, i., 165. 

„ classification of, i., 1 66. 

„ archffiology of, i., 175. 

Torarakna, i., 248, 249, 339, 

Travels of Huen-Tlisang, i., 265. 
Trcheek, Mr. (on topes), i., 157. 

Tregoar, Mr., i., 336. 

Trogus Pompeius, i, 49, 50, 

Troyor-, M. (on chronology of Kings of 
Kashmir), F. T., 242. 

Tughras’ on Coins, i., 409. 

Tumour, Hon.Mr. (Buddhist funeral cere- 
monies), i., 167, 168, 419; (identifi- 
cation of Piyadasi as Asoka), ii., 13. 
Type Tables of Alfilujets— 

Bactrian, ii., 128. 

Pchlvi, i., 63 ; ii., 170. 

Sanskrit, ii., 10: 

Semitic, ii., 168. 

Zend, ii., 170, 

Tyre, era of, F. T., 142. 

Tytlcr, Dr. E., cabinet of Coins, i., 2. 

JJ. 

Fdayagiri, i., 247*. 

Fnadptorus,i.,126, 192; (Gondopbares), 
ii,, 214. 


T. 


Vaillant, i., 362, 

Valabhi or Balhfira dynasty, i., 256, et 

,, era, etc,, i., 269,276; F. T., 167. 

Varkhas, Indo-Scythic tribe of ilic, i., 
297. . ) : . 

Varkha temple, Toramkna’s inscription 
on, at Eran, L, 248, 340. 

Varka Deva, Coin of, i., 42. 

Yentura, General, collection of Coins, i., 
24, 52; (Coins and relics from Ma- 
nikykla),!., 90; (remarks on relics 
found by), i, 118, 147, 153, 154. 

Vikramkditya, i, 187 ; F. T., 223, 249*, 
250*. 

„ bis era, F. T., 167. 

Vincent, Dr., j., 432; ii., 11. 

X^sarga, tbe, ii., 76. 

Visconti, i., 48. _ 

Vishi).u-Deya, Coin of, ii., 2. 

Vonones, iii, 203, 204, ^ y 



W'ilsuii, Prof. 11. W., ('oiilimifil - 

eieiit Kiiiisktit uti- 

tliin'.s), i,, 111 ' 

Sn Il;i->fiu:ilt ('ujipi-r jil.iti “i), i., 
251; (llupbi (‘[i.ii'li)) i., 271*; 

(limbalili; dafi; oi' tlio I’lirutias !, i., 
3()0*; 0. T., 23], 2:1 i; (Aiiilhra 
(lyiiii.st,y), IJ. T., 2-1 1 ; (rfvisiim 
oi' Asoka’s eilic.t.'-s), ti., 15, e! !><>/.•, 
(contests tho idouiity of TiviulasL 
with Asok:i), ii., 24; (lanp:u;i;;y of 
the Aaulca t-ilicts), :ii., .'U ; I'oinpara- 
tive anticpiity of tliu use of Hanskrifc 
an(lI’hU),ii.,33; (revised trimsliitiosi 
of Si'ih iHseri])tion on (lirnur rock), 
ii., 07: (J^iih Kia^^.s of (hijan'it), ii„ 

87 ; TJ. T., 222; (Yariuu Inscrip- 
tion, ir. T., 245. 

Wilson, Eev. Dr. (focsimiics of rock iii- 
seriptioiis at JimfigarliV, ii., 13 ; 
(account of Junagarli), ii., 6(1. 

Works' on Bactriim nuraismaties, ii., 
172*.' ■ 

Writing, methods of, ii., 46. 

„ Tariuties current in India in the 
eleventh centniy, ii., 48*. 


Wado, Oapt., coins brought trom the 
Sutlej by, i., 21-, 58 ; (letter from, 
relating to Mauikyhla Goins), i., 91, 
92. 

■Wardak brass vessel, i., 104, 108. 

„ „ „ inscription on, i, 

. ;i62.' . ■ ■ 

Watlieu, Mr. (Gujartit copper plate 
inscriptions), i., 252; (Valabhi 
dynasty), i , 256, 

Weber, Dr., i., 435* ; (Phoenician deriva- 
tion of Indian alphabet), ii., 42 ; 
(Indian method of writing, as indi- 
cated by terms employed to desig- 
nate the act), ii., 46*. 

Weight and Assay of modern Anglo- 
Indian Coins, D. T,, 5, 

Weights, ancient Indian, i., 211*. 

• „ modern Indian, general table 

;Of, D. T., 109. ; 

„ aiidmeasui-es Sir H.M. Elliots’, 

'■ D.'T. 95.': 

. and measures, British-Indian, 

■' , . ■D.T., 95. ’ , ’ 

Westergaaxd, M. (J uukgarh inscription), 
i, 247 j ii., 16, (Bundehesh) 108*. 

Wilford, Major, i., 41, 54j 61, 123, 132 ; 
f Andhra Princes ), ii.j 66 ; D. T., 
241 ; (value of his lists from the 
Agni Purana), U. T,, 249* ; (his 
speculations on Vikramaditya), 
D. T., 250*. 

Williams’ P&ll Alphabets ii., 52*. 

Wilkins, Dr,, i., 87. 

Wilson, Prof. ID H., i., 4, 16, 27, 39- 
42; (ancient In&an curroncy), i., 
53, 58, 61, 80, 105, 106, 135; 
(topes), i., 164, 165, 168, 173; 
(site of ancient city of:Bcliat), i., 
200 ; (development of coinage among 
the early Hindus), i., 221; (date 
of Mann), i., 222*; (notiGes of iin- 


Tona (or Yavana) Ely a, ii., 15, 18, 60, 


Eendji, 183; ii., 106. 

„ alphabet, ii., 170. 

„ vowel orthograpliy of, j 
Eeionkas, ii., 210. 

Zodiac, sigirs of, introduu-d ; 

on Persian Coins, i., 20. 
Zoite, ii., 190. , 


■srcrijh.N: acstis, chsntkk, iiKurmi:)'. 


